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IN  the  great  catastrophe,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  subverted  the  French  monarchy,  it  is 
singular  to  observe,  how  every  class  composing  it,  paid  each 
in  its  turn  the  penalty  to  Divine  justice.  The  crown,  which 
had  long,  and  more  particularly  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
usurped  so  many  rights  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  found 
at  last  to  its  cost  how  slender  was  the  foundation  whereon 
the  structure  of  absolute  power  had  been  raised;  and  the 
various  encroachments  on  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  commons,  perpetrated  by  the  ambition,  the 
craftiness,  or  the  misguided  levity  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, was  expiated  on  the  scaffold  by  the  most  virtuous  of 
princes.  The  nobility,  which  for  a  century,  by  the  licentious 
conduct  of  many  of  its  members,  and  by  the  encouragement 
others  had  given  to  an  impious  philosophy,  had  spread  cor- 
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ruption  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  was  now,  in 
exile,  in  imprisonment,  and  on  the  guillotine,  doomed  to  pay 
the  forfeit  to  God's  offended  justice.  The  clergy,  many  of 
whose  members  had  by  their  relaxed  and  worldly  conduct 
disedified  the  people ;  others  of  whom  had  been  the  ardent 
apostles  of  Jansenism ;  and  very  many  of  whom  had  by  danger- 
ous doctrines  weakened  the  ties  of  connection  which  bound 
the  Church  of  France  to  the  Holy  See,  was  now  also,  in  the 
awful  persecution  that  overtook  it,  bitterly  to  atone  for  past 
offences,  and  to  find  the  principle  of  future  regeneration. 
The  literati,  the  academicians,  and  the  lawyers,  the  chief 
promoters  and  most  strenuous  supporters  of  this  irreligious 
and  anti-social  Revolution,  fell  successively  by  each  other'*s 
hand  in  that  bloody  arena,  where  guilt  sat  in  judgment  upon 
guilt.  Lastly,  the  people,  that,  seduced  by  those  destructive 
doctrines,  had  sought  its  felicity  in  the  subversion  of  all 
religious  and  political  power — in  the  levelling  of  all  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  superiority,  was  now,  in  proscrip- 
tions— in  wholesale  massacres— in  famine — in  pestilence — 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict — in  the  protracted  misery, 
hardships,  and  sufferings  of  twenty-five  years  of  foreign 
warfare,  to  feel  the  chastening  hand  of  an  outraged  God. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us,  as  we  had  first  intended,  to 
trace  even  a  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  Kestoration. 

The  great  problem  of  the  Restoration  was  to  reconstruct 
the  social  edifice,  harmoniously  to  combine  the  new  with  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  and  while  it  religiously  respected  the 
legal  interests  that  had  grown  up  under  the  Revolution,  to 
discountenance  and  reprobate  the  moral  and  political  doc- 
trines of  that  Revolution.  Its  great  problem  was  to  aid,  as 
far  as  human  power  can  aid,  the  return  of  minds  from 
infidelity  to  religion — to  impart  freedom  and  dignity  to  the 
Church,  and  to  foster  and  promote  Christian  art,  science,  and 
literature. 

How  that  problem  was  solved,  it  is  not  our  business  here 
to  enquire.  But  ere  we  pronounce  a  judgment  on  this 
matter,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  countless  difficulties  that 
beset  those,  whom  Divine  Providence  had  charged  with  that 
lofty  mission.  Although,  during  this  whole  period,  the  reli- 
gious regeneration  remained  so  incomplete,  and  the  political 
restoration  may  on  the  whole  be  considered  a  decided  failure, 
(and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect,  that  during  more 
than  one  half  of  this  period  the  men  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolution  exerted  full  sway),  yet  in  this  epoch,  stormy  as 
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it  was,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  a  better  futurity.  Here  the 
Church,  rising  from  her  ruins,  first  displayed  those  energies, 
which  she  has  since  never  ceased  to  exhibit;  here  arose 
the  mighty  spirits,  that  dethroned  infidelity ;  and  here  the 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  long-lost  type  of  the  old 
Christian  temperate  monarchy  ;  and  vicious,  misguided^  nay 
revolutionary  as  was  the  form,  wherein  that  attempt  was 
made,  it  is  one  that  will  exercise  a  permanent,  and  ultimately, 
we  trust,  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of 
France. 

In  the  present  article,  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  France  since 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  Our  information  is  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  most  respectable  French  writers,  and  foreign 
travellers ;  while  a  long  residence  in  that  country,  prior  to 
the  last  Revolution,  has  afforded  us  no  inconsiderable  insight 
into  the  state  of  its  religious,  literary,  and  political  parties. 

We  shall  commence  with  an  account  of  the  persecution 
the  Church  of  France  had  to  endure  in  the  stormy  days  of 
1830  and  1831 — then  describe  the  gradual  progress  of  reli- 
gious regeneration  in  many  classes  of  French  society ;  next 
glance  at  the  state  of  Catholic  literature ;  and  conclude  with 
observations  on  the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
country. 

In  the  work  that  stands  in  the  fifth  place  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  "  Le  Christ  devant  le  siecle^''  and  which  in  a  con- 
densed form  is  a  most  able  refutation  of  the  historical  and 
physical  objections  of  unbelief  against  the  Christian  religion,* 
we  find  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  evils,  that  after 
the  political  tempest  of  1830,  befel  the  Church. 

1.  "Death  is  vociferated,  says  M.  Roselly  do  Lorgues,  against 
the  princes  of  the  Church  :  the  asylum  of  indigence  and  grief,  the 
hospital  de  la  pitie,  receives  as  a  mendicant  His  Grace  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  whose  life  is  sought  after. 

"  The  archbishop  of  Besan5on  and  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  are 
compelled  to  take  flight ;  the  bishop  of  Chartres  seeks  for  shelter 
under  a  foreign  roof ;  the  bishop  of  Chalons  conceals  himself  in 
the  hospital ;  the  bishops  of  Perpignan  and  Marseilles  escape  death 
only  by  quitting  their  sees  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

"At  Saint- Sauvant,  the  curate  is  brutally  torn  from  the  altar, 
while  celebrating  mass  ;  at  Villeneuve,  he  is   cast    into   prison  ; 

*  This  work,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  has  gone  through  six  editions,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  only  rehgious  book  the  author  of  which  has  received  a  de- 
coration  from  the  government  of  Louis  Phihppe. 
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at  Bourbon-Vendue,  the  vicar  is  stoned  in  his  bed  ;  at  Matha, 
he  is  beaten  with  sticks.  In  every  department,  the  like  acts  of 
violence  are  repeated.  In  a  single  diocess,  sixteen  curates  ;  in 
another,  forty,  are  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  and  are  cast  out  of 
their  presbyteries. 

"  l^eligious  antipathy  is  envenomed  by  political  animosity.  From 
persons  the  hatred  extends  to  edifices.  The  church  of  Blois  is 
violated  ;  the  houses  of  St.  Esprit,  St.  Lazare,  Mount  Valerian  ; 
the  seminaries  of  Perpignan,  Metz,  Nancy,  Pont-a-Mousson, 
Verdun  are  gutted.  At  Strasburg,  at  Cahors,  Nancy,  Autun, 
Narbonne,  Saintes,  Chartres,  Dijon,  &c.,  miscreants  throw  down 
the  sign  of  our  redemption. 

"  According  to  the  localities,  the  outrages  vary.  At  Blois,  at 
Niort,  the  crucifix  carried  away,  is  dragged  like  that  of  a  malefactor, 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  At  Fert6-sous-Jarre,  it  is  torn  from  the 
church  amid  public  hootings — it  is  sawed  and  trampled  under 
foot.  At  Sarcelles  the  image  of  Christ  is  broken  upon  the  cross  ; 
at  Beaune,  after  having  been  outraged,  it  is  burned ;  while  at 
Montargis  it  is  sunk  in  the  river. 

"In  some  cities,  at  Poitiers,  Toulon,^^Riom,  Nimes,  Toulouse, 
&c.,  authority  proceeds  officially  to  the  work  of  sacrilege.  In 
other  places,  the  miscreants  seem  to  dread  the  light  of  day.  At 
Bourges,  Trevoux,  Rhodez,  Grenoble,  the  night  is  chosen  for  these 
execrable  sacrileges.  At  Carpentras,  at  Noyon,  the  native  work- 
men refusing  their  aid,  foreign  unbelievers  must  be  called  in,  or,  as 
at  Besan9on,  the  military  force  employed. 

"  The  municipal  authorities  arrogantly  presume  to  usurp  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  Here  a  major  breaks  open  the  doors  of  a 
church  ;  there  he  commands  the  curate  at  what  hour  he  shall  say 
mass  ;  elsewhere  he  causes  an  office  of  his  own  devising  to  be 
sung  by  his  agents— patriotic  psalms,  mixed  up  with  sanguinary 
versicles.  At  Bern,  the  son  of  the  mayor  reads  in  the  sanctuary 
the  collection  of  administrative  acts,  and  prevents  the  catechetical 
instruction  taking  place.  At  Poilly,  (in  Yonne),  the  National 
Guard  takes  the  church  for  its  arsenal,  and  suppresses  vespers. 
In  the  great  cities,  especially,  the  breath  of  impiety  blows  up  the 
flame  of  popular  hatred. 

"  Calumny  is  emblazoned  on  the  walls  of  the  capital ;  the  most 
filthy  writings  are  put  in  circulation  ;  the  least  disgusting  are  those 
entitled,  the  turpitudes  ofpriestsj^ — pp.  64-7. 

Whilst  the  Church,  under  the  sanction,  or  at  least  con- 
nivance, of  the  authorities,  was  thus  cruelly  outraged,  some 
of  her  unworthy  ministers,  like  Chatel  and  his  compeers,  were 
profaning  her  liturgy  with  the  most  sacrilegious  mummeries : 
the  sect  of  St.^  Simonians,  with  its  extravagant  Pantheism, 
and  its  anarchical  doctrines,  was  perverting  the  minds  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  French  youth;  and  the  apostate  muse  of 
Victor  Hugo  was  polkiting  the  theatre  with  the  most  cynical 
outrages  against  virtue.  A  still  more  illustrious  poet,  who 
had  however  considered  Christianity  too  exclusively  from  a 
mere  aesthetic  point  of  view  (M.  de  la  Martine),  falls  from 
the  faith,  and  prostitutes  to  the  service  of  a  voluptuous  Pan- 
theism a  noble  muse,  that  had  once  been  devoted  to  the  most 
exalted  functions.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Fourier  lays  down 
principles  for  the  formation  and  guidance  of  an  atrocious 
and  impious  society,  like  that  of  Owen's  Socialists — a  society 
which  even  to  this  day  exerts  no  inconsiderable  influence  in 
France.  M.  Gustave  Drouineau  endeavours  to  patch  up  a 
new  sort  of  Christianity,  adapted,  as  he  thinks^,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  age;  while  many  of  the  eclectics  and  the 
doctrinaires,  mostly  editors  of  a  former  Parisian  journal. 
The  Glohe,  affecting  to  lament  the  retrograde  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  predict  her  speedy  downfall. 

While  impiety  is  thus  sharpening  her  tongue  against  the 
Lord,  an  accident  suddenly  enkindles  the  irreligious  fury  of 
the  Parisian  populace.  A  mass  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  an 
illustrious  prince  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  fur- 
nishes the  pretext  for  a  new  revolt.  In  a  few  hours  this 
ancient  and  venerable  church  is  violated,  profaned,  despoiled, 
and  dismantled — other  parish  churches  of  the  metropolis  are 
assailed;  the  populace,  goaded  on  to  madness,  reduces  to  a 
wreck  the  already  defaced  palace  of  the  archbishop,  and, 
amid  imprecations  of  blood,  hunts  even  under  the  tomb  of 
his  mother  for  the  life  of  the  prelate.  The  sacred  books,  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  crucifixes  (some  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship), are  burned  or  thrown  into  the  Seine.  While  the  crosses 
are  floating  down  the  stream.  Infidelity  wags  her  head  and 
exclaims,  "  Lo !  Christianity  passes  away,  like  those  crosses." 

But  a  trial  still  severer  was  reserved  for  the  Church  of 
France.  An  illustrious  writer,  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
apologist  of  religion  that  she  had  produced  since  Bossuet, 
after  having  originally  with  pure  intentions  vainly  endeavoured 
to  engraft  on  Catholicism  revolutionary  principles,  despising 
the  salutary  warnings  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  threw  oflP  at 
last  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  fell  into  an  apostacy,  which,  by 
its  suddenness  as  well  as  depth,  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  mind.  Oh  !  verily,  it  was  in  this 
moment  that  the  Church  of  France  drank  the  chalice  of  tri- 
bulation, even  to  its  uttermost  dregs. 
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What  now  will  become  of  this  poor  afflicted  Church,  per- 
secuted as  she  is,  like  her  divine  Master,  by  the  princes 
of  the  people,  insulted  and  outraged  by  the  populace,  and 
betrayed  by  her  own  disciples  ?  Oh !  slow  and  foolish  of 
heart  must  we  indeed  be,  if  we  be  tempted  to  despond,  for- 
getting that  the  Spouse  of  Christ  in  the  hour  of  her  humilia- 
tion is  ever  nearest  to  her  triumph !  Scarce  had  the  artillery 
of  July  ceased  to  roar,  and  scarce  had  the  monarchy  of  the 
barricades  been  erected,  when  one  of  the  sainted  daughters 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  beheld  in  a  vision  the  glorious  Queen 
of  Heaven,  robed  in  light  more  resplendent  than  the  sun^s, 
and  the  thousand  converging  rays  of  love  darting  from  her 
hands,  and  who  assured  her  daughter,  that  if  her  intercession 
were  more  earnestly  and  more  frequently  invoked,  earth 
would  not  be  so  cold  and  cheerless.  This  vision,  after  a  pre- 
liminary investigation,  is  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
French  Church ;  and  medals,  in  commemoration  of  this  sig- 
nal grace  of  Heaven,  are  circulated  among  the  faithful  in 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  shall  soon  see  how  be- 
nignly fulfilled  was  the  promise  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  a  year  prior  to  the  July  revo- 
lution, a  distinguished  member  of  the  French  priesthood  said 
to  the  author  of  this  article,  "  The  best  missionary  now  for 
our  people  were  a  pestilence."  And  indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider how,  in  despite  of  all  the  lessons  which  the  French 
people  had  received,  the  calamities  it  had  endured,  and  the 
calamities  from  which  it  had  so  providentially  escaped,  a  large 
portion  of  them,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  seemed 
to  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing;  that  they 
were  still  ready  to  renew  the  war  against  the  Lord  and  against 
His  Christ ;  to  renew  the  game  of  impiety,  rapine,  havoc,  and 
blood,  we  must  admit  that  such  a  people  was  ripe  for  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven.  Now  the  Almighty  stretches  forth  His 
arm  against  .the  guilty  race,  and  summons  from  the  depths  of 
Asia  an  appalling,  mysterious  malady,  as  the  minister  of  His 
wrath.  The  pestilence  sweeps  along  the  Caucasian  chain  in 
the  track  of  the  Russian  army,  scourges  unhappy  Poland  in 
its  course,  ravages  Grermany,  and  at  length  enters  the  French 
capital,  black,  fierce,  and  silent,  like  a  conqueror  resolved  to 
accept  no  conditions.  It  sweeps  down  victims  on  every  side ; 
ten — twenty  thousand  souls  it  sends  weekly  into  eternity; 
the  over-crowded  hospitals  can  no  longer  receive  their  pa- 
tients— private  houses  are  converted  into  hospitals — the  clergy 
and  sisters  of  charity,  and  virtuous  laity,  at  this  awful  crisis 
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outvie  each  other  in  the  self-devotedness  of  love,  and  the  illus- 
trious Archbishop  of  Paris,  emerging  from  his  retreat,  comes 
forth  like  a  messenger  of  Divine  mercy,  to  pardon  his  enemies, 
reconcile  them  with  Heaven,  and  give  his  clergy  the  example 
of  a  sublime  courage. 

But  while  the  Almighty  was  inflicting  this  severe  visita- 
tion on  the  guilty  city.  He  was  pleased  to  temper  His  wrath 
with  mercy.  The  supplications  of  His  Virgin  Mother  are 
heard.  The  medals,  representing  the  auspicious  vision  ad- 
verted to  above,  are  put  under  the  pillows  of  the  victims  of 
infection;  and  the  most  sudden  and  miraculous  cures  take 
place :  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  the  obduracy  of  sin 
is  instantaneously  softened — raving  blasphemy  is  hushed, 
implores  Heaven  for  forgiveness,  and  receives  the  consolations 
of  religion.* 

It  is  from  this  period  the  great  religious  improvement  in 
the  French  metropolis  may  be  dated.  A  power,  emanating 
from  the  Cross,  subdues  the  most  stubborn  hearts,  and  infi- 
delity, outwearied  and  vanquished,  drops  at  its  foot. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  testimonies 
as  to  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  in  Paris  during  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years ;  and  these  testimonies  we  shall  take 
from  the  works  of  distinguished  writers,  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, or,  where  the  names  of  the  authors  are  not  given,  from 
periodical  writings  of  established  repute.  After  having 
pointed  out  the  general  state  of  religion  in  the  French  capi- 
tal and  in  the  surrounding  districts,  we  shall  notice  the  moral 
condition  of  the  various  classes  composing  French  society. 

Let  us  hear  how  a  very  competent  judge  described,  nine 
years  ago,  the  extraordinary  religious  reaction  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces. 

"  Yes,"  exclaims  M.  Roselly  de  Lorgues,  "  Christ  is  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  age.  Arrogantly  summoned  before  that  tribunal,  the  age 
has  at  last  acquitted  Him.  After  having  exhausted  every  system, 
tried  every  philosophy,  consumed  all  the  resources  of  knowledge 
and  human  pride  ;  being  overpowered  at  last  by  an  indefinable 
feeling  of  sadness  and  lassitude,  men  call  upon  Him,  who  reigns  in 
Heaven.  Literati,  orientalists,  engineers,  magistrates,  diplomatists, 
naturalists,  advocates,  professors — the  whole  intellectual  powers  of 
the  age,  from  the  young  Polytechnic  school  to  the  old  Academy, 
have  been  seen  assembled  in  mute  attention  round  a  Catholic 
pulpit,  in  order  to  receive  their  share  in  the  bread  of  the  word. 
The  solemnities  of  the  Church  awaken  and  revive  in  the  soul  inef- 
fable recollections  and  hopes.  In  those  seasons  especially,  the  crowd 

*  For  a  parallel  fact,  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine,  see  "  Dublin  Review," 
vol.  XV.  p.  497. 
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overflows  the  sacred  precincts — the  inclosure  of  our  temples  scarcely 
suffices  for  the  affluence  of  the  faithful.  Yes,  faith  revives  in  our 
country.  God,  whom  many  of  our  scientific  men  would  formerly  have 
blushed  to  name  in  public,  is  now  invoked  every  where — at  the  bar 
— in  the  drawing-room — at  the  tribune — in  the  lecture-hall.  The 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  hitherto  indifferent  about  religion,  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  suppression  of  episcopal  sees.  Petitions  on  this 
subject,  bearing  innumerable  signatures,  have  astonished  the  na- 
tional legislature. 

"  A  member  of  the  left  side,  distinguished  for  a  frank  and  loyal 
character,  supports  the  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools.  M.  Du- 
bois, a  member  of  the  University,  defends  them,  and  the  whole 
Chamber  declares  itself  in  favour  of  those  modest  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  public  morality.  Again,  when  the  expenses  of  public 
instruction  come  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
M.  de  Bellaique  loudly  complains  of  the  want  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  University,  his  words  receive  unanimous  approbation.* 
...  In  public  harangues,  in  speeches  delivered  at  Athenaeums,  at 
academies,  spiritualism  raises  its  voice,  and  speaks  every  day  in  a 
clearer  accent.  Men  spoke  formerly  of  Nature — they  speak  now 
of  the  Creator.  They  formerly  used  the  word  destiny,  immutable 
order  —  they  say  now  Providential  law,  Divine  wisdom.  The 
materialist  philosophy  writhes  with  vexation  at  seeing  its  lecture- 
halls  forsaken  ;  its  organs  feel,  in  their  lifetime,  a  mortal  oblivion 
weigh  like  a  tomb-stone  over  them.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
a  promise  of  immortality — a  spark  of  faith  illumines  the  soul,  or 
warms  the  heart,  there  an  eager  number  of  youths  are  found  col- 
lected. The  erudite  Catholicism  of  Baader — the  Christian  specu- 
lations of  Gorres  at  Munich,  have  obtained  more  celebrity  than 
all  our  Anglo-Franco- Germanism  has  been  able  to  acquire  in  the 
Pays  Latin''] — Le  Christ  devant  le  Siecle,  pp.  392-4. 

Let  us  now  hear  a  distinguished  writer,  the  Baron  de 
Guiraud,  bear  witness  to  the  still  further  improvement,  which 
the  last  seven  years  have  superinduced  in  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 

"  Yes,  it  is  said,  we  concede  it ;  more  than  six  thousand  young 
men  hurry  to  Notre  Dame,  to  St.  Roch,  wherever  a  preacher  of 
any  repute  is  to  be  heard  ;  but  in  that  number,  how  many  Chris- 
tians, and  especially,  how  many  Catholics  can  you  reckon  ?  How 
many,  moreover,  who  put  in  practice  what  is  taught  them  ? 

"  How  many  ?  Ask  Father  Ravignan — ask  the  pastors  of  our 
parishes,  whether  those  sermons  be  not  attended  with  abundant 
fruit  ?     Or,  without  recurring  to  such  authentic  sources  of  infor- 

*  See  the  sitting  of  the  8  th  May  1834. 

t  The  Pays  Latin  is  that  quarter  of  the  city  where  the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  are  situate.  The  Anglo-Franco  Germanism  is  the  philosophy  of  Cousin 
and  JoufFroy,  which  is  a  combination  of  Reid,  Dugald  Stuart,  and  Kant  and 
Hegel. 
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mation,  do  as  I  have  done,  go  and  e  xamine  with  your  own  eyes. 
Have  you  heard  at  the  retreat  of  St.  Roch  this  year  (1841),  all 
those  male  voices  mingling  with  the  pious,  infantine  voices,  that 
during  the  spiritual  exercises,  sang  canticles  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  This  was  already  a  practical  beginning. 
Every  man,  who,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  takes  part  with  grave 
and  attentive  demeanour  in  all  the  exercises  of  piety  performed 
in  those  sacred  assemblies,  has  already  overcome  a  great  enemy — 
human  respect.  His  most  furious  passions  are  less  formidable  ;  he 
will  therefore  conquer  them  likewise. 

"  And  that  which  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  here  advance,  is 
the  general  communion,  which  followed  on  this  retreat — a  solemn 
communion  where  the  men,  who  partook  of  the  spiritual  banquet, 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pious  women,  who  habitually 
attend  the  church ;  where  two  thousand  Catholics  at  least,  received 
from  the  hands  of  their  archbishop  the  Eucharistic  bread.  I  here 
Btate  what  I  have  seen — what  I  myself  took  part  in. 

"  I  will  add,  that  at  Saint-Eustache,  the  same  spectacle  of  recol- 
lectedness  and  active  participation  in  the  devotions  of  the  retreat, 
equally  struck  me.  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the  multitude  of 
persons. 

"  Around  all  pulpits,  humble  as  may  be  the  attainments  of  the 
preachers,  there  is  always  such  a  crowd  assembled,  that  the  curious 
can  never  find  a  place.  It  will  therefore  be  no  matter  of  astonish- 
ment, that  the  voice  of  Father  Ravignan  should  attract  multitudes 
from  all  quarters  of  Paris 

"  When  on  the  termination  of  M.  Ravignan's  sermon,  the  can- 
ticles were  resumed — those  canticles  of  grief  and  supplication — 
those  canticles,  which  in  a  tone  of  deep  lament,  beg  God  to  pardon 
his  people ;  the  high  vaults  of  St.  Eustache  were  filled  with  such 
a  concordance  of  suppliant,  agitated  voices,  that  the  whole  nave 
seemed  shaken  ;  and  in  order  to  calm,  or  rather  confine  within 
the  depths  of  the  heart,  all  this  profound  emotion,  the  elevation 
of  the  Divine  Host  was  necessary,  which  shed,  in  exchange  for 
tjiose  fervent  prayers,  the  benedictions  of  the  God  who  received 
them. 

"  Such  is  the  material,  or  rather  the  moral  fact — I  will  add,  the 
divine  fact,  which  I  witnessed.  It  was  above  all,  divine  ;  for  take 
from  all  this  the  grace  of  heaven  ;  and  then  explain,  if  you  can,  all 
those  assemblies — those  prayers — those  emotions — those  sorrows — 
those  ineffable  joys,  which  then  nothing  justifies,  which  then  have 
neither  a  motive,  nor  an  object,  nor  a  reason.  For  if  all  this  be 
not  religion,  it  is  madness." — Universite  Catholique^  vol.  xii.  p.  70. 
1841. 

No  less  satisfactory  than  the  scene  described  by  Baron  de 
Guiraud,  was  the  spectacle  exhibited  two  years  ago  in  the 
church   of   Notre   Dame,    where  fifteen    hundred  men,   all 
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belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  (consisting  of  professors, 
scientific  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  artillery  officers  in  full 
uniform,  members  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  &c.,)  received 
on  an  Easter  Sunday,  at  the  hands  of  Father  Ravignan,  the 
Holy  Communion. 

If  such  be  the  edifying  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  interior 
of  churches,  the  outward  aspect  of  Paris  has  undergone  no 
inconsiderable  improvement.  In  Gorrei  Historical  Journal, 
published  at  Munich,  a  German  traveller,  three  years  ago, 
describes  Paris  as  follows  : — 

"  As  little  for  my  part  as  I  advocate  the  July  revolution,  and 
small  as  the  joy  which  that  revolution  has  brought  to  the  king, 
whom  it  raised  to  the  throne  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
present  government  has  introduced  many  essential  ameliorations. 
I  cannot  as  yet  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  morals  in 
Paris  ;  but  this  I  will  assert,  whoever  visited  that  capital  some 
years  ago,  must  admit,  that  as  far  as  outward  decorum  is  concerned, 
its  streets  have  been  purged  of  much  uncleanness.  The  Palais 
Royal,  and  in  general  all  the  public  places  and  promenades,  have 
been  cleared  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  who  prefer  lucre  to  their 
chastity  ;  and  if  we  add,  that  gambling-houses  and  lotteries  have 
been  abolished,  the  above  acknowledgment  is  only  commanded  by 
strict  justice." — Historisch-politische  Blatter,  vol.  v.  p.  576. 

But  among  the  instruments  employed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  bringing  about  this  happy  change  in  the  Parisian 
mind,  there  is  one  ecclesiastic  eminently  deserving  of  notice. 
The  abbe  Desgenettes  was  appointed  in  the  year  1834  to  the 
curacy  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires — a  parish,  where  the 
Exchange  and  the  theatres  are  situate,  and  which  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  irreligion,  lewdness,  and  vice  of  Paris.  Shocked 
at  the  scandals  which  surrounded  him — at  the  spiritual  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  parishioners — at  the 
total  neglect  of  all  religious  duties,  (where  out  of  a  population 
of  twenty  thousand  souls,  scarcely  more  than  five  hundred 
could  be  brought  together  for  the  Sunday  mass,)  he  poured 
forth  his  supplications  to  heaven,  and  besought  the  suffrages 
of  the  glorious  Virgin,  whose  intercession  on  a  recent  occasion 
had  just  proved  so  efficacious.  He  communicated  to  some 
pious  souls  his  project  of  founding  a  sodality  in  honour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Wavering 
and  desponding,  he  delayed  the  execution  of  this  project ; 
but  his  mind  being  constantly  haunted  by  the  idea,  he  at  last 
drew  up  the  statutes  of  the  confraternity,  which  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1836,  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris. 
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The  extraordinary  Buccess,  wherewith  the  Almighty  hath 
blessed  the  labours  of  this  zealous  pastor,  shall  be  recounted 
in  his  own  words. 

"  Scarcely,"  says  he,  "  had  the  Confraternity  of  the  most  holy 
and  immaculate  heart  of  Mary  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  been 
formed,  than  a  change  was  soon  apparent  in  the  moral  condition  of 
the  parish.  The  church  was  more  and  more  frequented  ;  the  holy 
mass  and  other  devotional  exercises  better  attended  ;  and  the  paschal 
season,  from  the  multitude  which  approached  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
afforded  much  greater  solace  to  the  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
The  number  of  communions,  from  the  year  1837,  stands  in  no 
proportion  to  that  of  preceding  years.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
number  of  communicants  amounted  only  to  seven  hundred  and 
twenty ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  1837,  they  amounted  to  nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  !  From  time  to  time,  I  solicited  the 
intercession  of  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  in  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals known  to  me  as  living  in  a  state  of  grievous  sin,  or  of  per- 
sons dangerously  ill.  The  faithful  observed  this  custom,  and  their 
Christian  charity  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  tasking  the 
same  every  Sunday  ;  the  Almighty  rewarded  the  faith  and  the 
charity  of  these  pious  intercessors  in  behalf  of  sinners  ;  for  times 
without  number  hath  the  grace  of  conversion  been  granted  at  the 
prayer  of  the  members  of  the  sodality." — See  the  Manuel  d^ in- 
structions et  de  prieres  a  Vusage  des  Membres  de  Varchi-confrerie 
du  tres  saint  et  immacule  Cceur  de  Marie,  par  M.  Vahbe  Des- 
genettes. 

In  this  book  the  reader  will  find  recorded  examples  of  the 
most  miraculous  conversions.  He  will  read  of  hoary  sinners, 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  suddenly  converted ;  he  will 
read  of  men,  who  had  not  frequented  a  church  for  thirty  years, 
living  in  the  open  profession  of  infidelity,  or  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  every  feeling  and  principle  of  religion,  suddenly 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  man  of  God,  fall  on  their  knees, 
shed  tears  of  repentance,  and  demand  to  be  reconciled  with 
heaven.  The  wonderful  blessings,  which  have  followed  in 
the  train  of  this  religious  association,  have  induced  his  present 
Holiness  to  bestow  on  it  many  indulgences ;  and  to  raise  it 
to  the  title  of  an  arch-confraternity.  It  reckoned  two  year^ 
ago  five  hundred  thousand  members  in  France  alone;  and 
the  number  must  since  have  vastly  increased.  Here  is  the 
second  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Mary'*s  promised  intercession. 
Who,  after  such  signal  graces,  can  be  cold  in  his  devotion  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  ? 

But  it  is  not,  as  our  readers  may  suppose,  in  the  parish  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  alone,  that  this  happy  moral  re- 
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formation  is  manifest ;  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Paris  it  is 
more  or  less  visible.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  a  German 
priest,  who  in  the  year  1840  visited  the  French  capital. 

"  In  answer  to  the  observations  of  those  French  and  foreign 
journalists,  who  assert  that  the  piety  which  of  late  years  has  been 
so  strikingly  apparent  at  Paris,  is  a  mere  caprice  of  fashion,  he 
remarks  :  '  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
cafes  and  haunts  of  secret  resort  in  this  capital,  as  the  gentlemen 
in  question  ;  but  intercourse  and  conversation  with  the  best- 
informed  men — inspection  of  the  numberless  fine  religious  institu- 
tions in  this  city,  and  especially  the  frequent  visiting  of  churches 
and  chapels  at  various  times  of  the  day,  have  convinced  me,  that 
these  men  wear  very  bad  spectacles.  Wherever  and  whenever  I 
entered  a  church,  I  met  with  pious  adorers  ;  and  as  I  happened  to 
be  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  Mary  (May),  I  found  both  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  afternoon  at  these  beautiful  devotions,  which  were  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  sermons,  multitudes  of  the  faithful. 
Every  morning  the  priests  were  sitting  in  the  confessionals  ;  while 
around  them  pious  christians  were  kneeling,  preparing  themselves 
for  the  sacrament  of  penance.  In  short,  very  great  infidelity  may 
prevail  in  Paris  ;  but  a  Sodom  it  is  not.  A  pagan  turmoil  may 
prevail  in  the  streets  ;  but  go  into  the  interior  of  families  ;  go  into 
the  churches,  there  you  will  find  much  genuine  piety.  And  what 
is  the  best  symptom,  there  is  from  year  to  year  an  improvement. 
To  be  an  infidel  is  no  longer  hon  ton ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every 
class,  religion  has  regained  her  influence,  and  the  more  so  in  the 
higher  and  more  respectable  families." — Notizen  uher  Frankreich 
aus  den  Reiseherichten  eines  deutschen  Priesters.  Sion,  p.  855. 
anno  1841. 

Having  spoken  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  general 
population  of  Paris,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  classes 
and  descriptions  of  men  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  over 
whom  the  Church  has  more  particularly  resumed  her  in- 
fluence. And  let  us  commence  with  that  rank  of  life  from 
which  the  moral  and  social  corruption  in  the  last  century 
emanated — we  mean  the  literary  and  scientific  class.  What 
a  prodigious  change  do  we  encounter  here ! 

"  In  contemplating  French  society,"  says  M.  Roselly  de  Lorgues, 
"  in  that  wide-extended  state  of  misery  to  which  unbelief  has 
reduced  it,  the  young  generation  turns  from  it  with  disgust.  Infi- 
delity, that  vile  antagonist  of  the  Saviour,  is  dethroned.  His  end 
approaches — he  is  abandoned  :  already  the  infamous  old  wretch  has 
no  longer  warmth  in  his  veins.  His  tongue  falters  ;  he  can  no  longer 
debauch  any  one ;  he  can  no  longer  destroy  modesty  and  affection  in 
the  bosom  of  woman — obedience  and  simplicity  in  the  heart  of  the 
child — charity  and  self-devotion  in  the  soul  of  the  citizen.  After 
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having  exerted  a  despotic  sway  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  paraded  his 
maxims  through  every  capital,  this  philosophism  now  finds  the 
drawing-rooms  closed  against  him  ;  he  hobbles  along  from  the  shop 
into  the  miry  street ;  and  his  trembling  limbs  can  no  longer  bear 
him  up. 

*'  Our  frenzied  literature  [notre  litterature  convulsionnaire],  the 
true  thermometer  of  the  present  period,  evidently  betokens  a  re- 
turn to  the  principle  of  light.  Instead  of  the  old  impieties,  where- 
with the  press  monthly  teemed,  two  works  only  have  appeared — the 
last  paroxysms  of  expiring  hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
mense vogue  of  Silvio  Pellico's  '  Le  mie  Prigioni,'  the  constant 
success  of  Manzoni's  *  Promessi  Sposi,'  the  reception  given  to  the 
work  entitled  '  The  Virgin,'  by  my  learned  and  pious  friend  the 
Abb6  Orsini,  and  the  love  which  France  bears  for  her  poet,  Al- 
phonse  de  la  Martine,  whose  celestial  melodies  fifteen  years  ago  she 
was  unable  to  comprehend,  carnal  as  she  then  was  ;  the  tendency 
of  the  new  literature  towards  a  sort  of  evangelized  Platonism — 
towards  German  mysticism — and  towards  imitations  of  the  middle 
age,  the  period  of  naive  faith  and  pious  enthusiasm— the  homage 
rendered  to  the  times  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  elder  Church — the 
favour  wherewith  every  religious  conception  is  welcomed — all 
clearly  evince  a  reviving  sympathy  for  religious  feelings,  and  the 
approach  of  a  new  social  regeneration." — Le  Christ  devant  le  Siecle, 
pp.  389-91. 

If  such  were  the  state  of  things  eight  years  ago,  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  in  the  literate  class  has  since  that  period  not 
slackened.  The  Baron  d'Eckstein,  the  distinguished  friend 
and  disciple  of  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  who  has  resided  in 
France  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  in  his  knowledge 
of  that  country  yields  to  few  men  living,  thus  writes  in  the 
Universal  Gazette  of  Augsburg,  under  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 1841. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  says  he,  "  to  see  how  religion  here  again  takes 
root  in  the  consciences  of  men,  and  in  their  wants  and  habits  of 

life It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  wherein  the 

living  God  hath  opened  unto  Himself  a  way  in  this  land,  where  all 
the  Deists  of  Utilitarianism,  as  well  as  all  the  theorists  of  the 
school,  had  unanimously  rejected  Him.  They  have  ruled,  and  many 
of  them  still  preach,  and  sometimes  gain  professorial  chairs ;  but 
they  can  no  longer  obtain  credence  ;  and  while  the  travelling  clerk 
of  this  or  that  firm  stiU  sports  free-thinking,  the  artillery  oflScer 
now  goes  to  mass,  and  the  mathematician  once  more  returns  to  the 
faith,  which  the  genius  of  our  bankrupts  and  usurers  alone  refuses 
to  submit  to." 

From  this  extract  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  higher  literature  which  has  rallied  round  the 
Church ;  it  is  not  merely  eminent  metaphysicians,  philolo- 
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gers,  and  archeologists,  who,  as  under  the  Restoration,  give 
the  edifying  example  of  a  return  to  religion :  but  it  is  the 
cultivators  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences — those 
precisely  who,  if  not  zealots  in  the  cause  of  irreligion,  yet 
had  long  been  remarkable  for  a  cold,  deep,  settled  hatred  to 
revelation,  that  we  now  see  warmed  into  a  new  glow  of  reli- 
gious fervour. 

Of  the  great  moral  improvement  that  has  occurred  in  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  old  nobility,  whether  in  the 
capital  or  the  provinces,  it  is  needless  to  speak ;  for  upon  the 
fact  of  such  a  change  all  men  are  agreed.  This  aristocracy, 
that  had  taken  so  culpable  a  part  in  the  orgies  of  the  Regency, 
that,  in  the  long  and  scandalous  reign  of  Louis  XV  (we 
speak  of  the  nobility  of  the  capital),  had,  by  its  immorality 
and  the  encouragement  it  afforded  to  an  impious  philosophy, 
debauched  to  a  great  extent  the  other  classes  of  society,  was 
doomed,  in  the  great  revolution,  to  the  severest  expiation  for 
the  many  transgressions  of  the  past.  The  remnant  of  this 
body,  which  survived  the  dungeons  and  the  scaffolds,  the 
sweeping  confiscations,  the  wholesale  butcheries,  and  the  ju- 
dicial murders  of  the  Republic,  the  desolating  conscription, 
and  the  long  train  of  miseries,  sufferings,  and  havoc  that 
accompanied  and  followed  the  Imperial  wars,  presented  under 
the  Restoration  very  many  examples  of  public  and  private 
virtue,  domestic  purity,  religious  resignation,  active  benevo- 
lence, and  political  integrity,  frequently  set  off  by  great  pa>r- 
liamentary  talents  and  eloquence,  and  high  literary  culti- 
vation. 

But  there  is  another  order  of  men,  among  whom  the  moral 
reform  has  been  hitherto  much  less  general  and  efficacious — 
we  mean  the  class  of  advocates.  The  old  magistracy  of 
France  preserved,  on  the  whole,  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  monarchy,  an  unsullied  reputation  for  wisdom,  learning,  and 
integrity ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  of  them,  by 
their  exaggerated  Gallicanisms,  carried,  as  it  was,  beyond  the 
verge  of  orthodoxy,  their  insolent  encroachments  on  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  their  distrust  of  the  Holy  See,  and  their 
jealousy  of  the  episcopacy,  considerably  augmented  the  dis- 
orders of  French  society  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
the  advocates,  who  may  be  called  the  democracy  of  the  old 
legal  profession,  at  first  inoculated  with  a  Jansenistical  spirit, 
and  at  last,  to  a  considerable  extent,  perverted  by  the  irre- 
ligious doctrines  promulgated  by  the  literati,  and  patronized 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  nobles,  became  in  1789    the  most 
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crafty,  as  well  as  fanatical,  agents  in  the  work  of  social  de- 
struction :  while,  at  this  fearful  period,  the  higher  magistracy 
remained  in  general  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and 
the  monarchy. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  which  of  late  years  has 
been  going  on  in  the  class  we  have  been  describing,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  hear  the  following  testimony  from  an  intelligent 
correspondent  in  a  German  periodical. 

"  We  must  hope  for  the  best,"  says  he,  "  and,  resting  on  facts, 
confide  in  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Church. 

"  To  cite  but  one  example,  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  order  of  advocates.  You  know  that  the  old  hereditary  hatred 
of  jurists  against  Christianity,  which  in  former  times  evinced  itself 
in  the  Jansenism  and  enmity  to  the  Jesuits,  characteristic  of  the 
old  Parliaments,  attained  its  acme  during  the  Revolution.  The 
Restoration  brought  back  indeed  the  image  of  the  Crucified  into 
the  courts  of  justice,  but  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  moral 
renovation  of  society  ;  and  even  at  that  period,  it  was  the  jurists 
who  led  on  the  most  violent  attacks  against  the  clergy,  under  the 
name  of  the  Parti-pretre,  in  order,  in  the  person  to  destroy  the 
thing.  After  the  July  revolution,  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  must  give  way  to  the  Iconoclasts  of  irreligion,  and  be  ba- 
nished from  the  temples  of  justice,  or  covered  over  with  a  green 
cloth  :  and  to  this  day  (1840)  this  state  of  things  has  continued."* 

After  observing  that  the  Procureur-general  of  Melun  pub- 
licly expressed  a  wish,  that  the  image  of  the  Redeemer  might 
be  restored  to  its  former  place,  as  a  warning  to  the  judge,  and 
a  solace  to  the  accused,  the  correspondent  of  the  Sion  adds — 

"  Do  not,  however,  think  that  this  is  but  a  partial  phenomenon — 
the  speech  of  a  mere  sentimental  enthusiast.  No !  it  is  not  one 
man,  but  a  whole  corporation  that  is  become  imbued  with  a  Christian 
spirit ;  and  the  royal  tribunals  of  Agen,  Bayeux,  Besan9on,  Li- 
moges, Meaux,  and  Toulouse,  have  opened  their  sessions  this  year 
with  a  solemn  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared  incredible,  and  which 
is  the  more  honourable  to  these  men,  as  certainly  the  step  was  not 
taken  at  any  suggestion  from  a  high  quarter,  or  with  any  prospect 
of  court  favour." — Sion,  pp.  1352-3,  anno  1840. 

In  the  mercantile  classes,  however,  this  happy  amelioration 
of  sentiment  is  not  by  any  means  so  apparent ;  and  for  this 
satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned.  In  the  first  place,  their 
attention  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  temporal  and 
material  concerns,  the  members  of  this  class  are  less  alive  to 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  moral  world,  and  to  the  general 

*  It  may  now  be  seen  in  its  ancient  place,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  Paris. 
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tendency  of  public  opinion.  Secondly,  they  possess,  oenerally 
speaking,  for  the  cultivation  of  literature,  neither  the  same 
taste  nor  the  same  leisure,  as  the  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  are  thereby  precluded  from  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  ignorance,  and 
the  correction  of  deep-rooted  prejudices. 

It  is  in  this  class,  accordingly,  that  irreligion  and  the  old 
political  liberalism  find  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
partisans.  Yet  the  anarchical  doctrines  of  the  "  Communists," 
and  the  frightful  progress  that  political  sect  has  made,  have 
tended  to  cool  the  ardour  of  their  political  liberalism,  and 
induce  greater  respect  for  religion,  without  which  many 
among  them  clearly  perceive,  that  the  preservation  of  social 
order,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  property,  are 
utterly  impracticable. 

The  lower  ranks  in  Paris,  its  neighbourhood,  and  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  are  described  as  still  sunk  in  the  deepest 
irreligion  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  Here  the  most  brutal 
indifference  to  all  religious  sentiment  is  manifest — here  vice 
appears  in  all  its  hideous  turpitude — here  the  family-ties  are 
disregarded,  and  frequently  even  unknown — here  all  the  im- 
pious and  anarchical  secret  societies,  that  for  the  last  thirty, 
and  especially  the  last  twelve  years,  have  incessantly  warred 
against  social  order,  have  enlisted  their  recruits — here  regi- 
cide ever  finds  at  hand  her  infernal  agents.  The  younger 
Gorres,  who  three  years  ago  visited  Paris,  observes  on  this 
subject : — 

"  While  in  Paris,  and  far  around  this  capital,  the  higher  ranks, 
in  a  hundred  different  ways,  return  more  and  more  to  a  better  tone, 
both  in  speculation  and  in  life,  the  lower  classes  are  almost  exclu- 
sively given  up  to  the  old  unbelief,  to  the  most  besotted  religious 
indifference,  yea,  often  to  the  most  furious  hatred  against  religion 
and  her  ministers.  Sunk  in  the  deepest  and  most  infamous  immo- 
rality, they  may  truly  be  called  the  *  classes  dangereuses  de  la  societe;* 
furnishing  the  revolution  with  a  countless  host,  out  of  which  it  can 
perpetually  draw  its  agents  for  revolt  and  for  regicide."  * 

In  the  truth  of  these  observations  concurs  the  very  intelli- 
gent French  correspondent,  already  quoted,  of  the  German 
Catholic  paper,  the  Sion. 

"  Generally  speaking,"  says  he,  "  in  the  upper  classes  of  society 
Voltairianism  is  utterly  extinct ;  but  among  the  lower  ranks,  its 
ravages  are  more  frightful  than  ever." 

After  stating  that  it  was  from  the  higher  classes  that  corrup- 
tion first  proceeded,  and  that  having  now  returned  to  the  paths  of 

*  See  Historisch-politische  Blatter,  vol.  vii.  p.  267. 
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religion  and  virtue,  they  are  called  by  Providence  to  repair, 
by  sound  doctrines  and  good  example,  the  mischief  they  had 
once  wrought  on  their  inferiors,  the  writer  observes:  — 

"  This  task  is  doubtless  exceedingly  difficult ;  for  evil,  when  once 
firmly  implanted  in  the  people,  takes  as  strong  and  deep  a  root  as 
the  traditions  of  good ;  and  the  lower  orders  are  devoid  of  the 
necessary  intelligence,  education,  experience,  and  even  property ; 
for  the  latter  undoubtedly  exerts  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
formation  of  moral  principles." — Sion,  p.  1352,  anno  1840. 

Yet  are  we  happy  to  perceive  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  a  portion  of  the  Parisian  artisans  and  workmen 
have  exhibited  symptoms  of  moral  improvement.  For  this 
happy  change,  society  is  much  indebted  to  the  zealous  exer- 
tions of  an  association  entitled  "  Conference  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul;"  and  as  the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  this  pious 
and  charitable  society  tend  at  once  to  corroborate  our  previous 
remarks  as  to  the  religious  regeneration  now  at  work  in  the 
French  youth,  especially  of  the  middle  ranks,  and  to  throw 
light  also  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  French  capital,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  devote  a  few 
remarks  to  the  subject. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago,  as  many  of  our  readers  must  be 
aware,  about  a  dozen  young  law-students  founded  a  society 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  bound  them- 
selves to  assemble  weekly,  visit  poor  families,  and  undertake, 
each  in  his  turn,  distribution  of  soup,  meat,  and  raiment  to 
the  necessitous.  Providence  blessed  this  modest  association ; 
every  year  beheld  its  numbers  increase,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Parisian  youth,  out  of  the  various  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
and  the  Polytechnic  School,  enrolled  themselves  as  members. 
Two  years  ago  this  society  counted  seven  hundred  members 
at  Paris,  and  as  many  in  the  provinces ;  but  the  number  has 
since  considerably  augmented.  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion include,  among  other  works  of  mercy,  the  visiting,  the 
support,  and  the  moral  reform  of  poor  families.  The  especial 
necessity  of  such  an  institution  in  Paris,  the  reader  may  better 
understand  when  he  hears,  that  there  are  very  many  poor 
families  in  the  French  capital  that  will  not  endure  the  visit 
of  a  priest,  that  would  reject  with  scorn  any  alms  he  might 
offer,  and  repel  him  from  their  threshold  with  insult  and  blas- 
phemy. Under  such  circumstances,  the  idea  was  as  felicitous 
as  it  was  noble,  that  young  laymen  should  undertake  the  office 
of  the  Christian  missionary, — penetrate  into  the  abodes  of 
abandoned  poverty,  relieve  the  temporal  wants  of  their  un- 
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happy  inmates,  win  by  degrees  their  confidence,  and,  after 
revealing  to  their  benighted  understandings,  little  by  little, 
the  truths  of  religion,  raise  them  from  their  far  more  grievous 
moral  destitution. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  this  society,  that  in  the 
present  year  monthly  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which 
numerous  workmen  have  attended;  and  where,  after  the 
public  celebration  of  prayers,  moral,  religious,  and  literary 
discourses  have  been  delivered,  and  prizes  distributed  to  such 
artisans  as  by  their  virtue  and  industry  had  proved  themselves 
meritorious. 

The  army,  also,  affords  signs  of  moral  improvement ;  and 
this  is  the  more  gratifying,  as,  since  the  July  revolution,  the 
removal  or  voluntary  resignation  of  many  of  the  well-disposed 
officers,  and  the  non-enforcement  of  attendance  at  Divine 
worship,  had  introduced  many  elements  of  corruption  into  the 
military  ranks. 

"  We  must  not  think,"  says  the  Abb6  Landmann,  curate  of  Con- 
stantina,  "  that  our  soldiers  in  Africa  are  as  irreligious  as  they  are 
in  France.  Separated  from  his  family  by  many  hundred  leagues, 
surrounded  by  men,  whose  language,  manners,  and  costumes,  are  so 
different  from  his  own,  the  French  soldier  is  involuntarily  thrown 
back  upon  his  better  feelings ;  illusions  give  way  to  serious  thoughts  ; 
he  remembers  the  holy  lessons  he  was  taught  in  infancy ;  and  wdien 
in  the  camp,  amid  the  savage  stillness  of  Nature,  he  hears  by  night 
at  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  solemn  cry  repeated  from  many 
lips,  *  Sentinel,  be  on  guard !'  he  raises  his  eyes  and  his  heart  to 
the  Grod  of  his  fathers.  Thus  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  soldier 
in  a  serious  illness,  I  do  not  say,  refuse,  hut  even  not  solicit  the  mi- 
nistrations of  a  priest.^^* 

The  Ami  de  la  Religion,  four  years  ago,  gave  the  following 
touching  account  of  the  religious  deportment  of  a  regiment 
of  the  line  stationed  at  Paris. 

"  The  Thirty-ninth  regiment,  which  had  been  formerly  quartered 
at  Besan9on,  came  to  Paris  with  the  best  reputation,  and,  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seminary  of  Picpus,  it  soon  turned 
to  account  the  pious  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  house.  Every 
evening  forty  to  fifty  soldiers  come  into  the  chapel,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive instruction,  which  is  there  given  by  a  clergyman  under  the 

direction  of  the  Abb6  Cesaire Many  pleasing  traits  might 

be  recounted ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  gallant  men  frequent 
the  holy  sacraments  often,  and  many  even  every  week.  Each  Sunday 
numbers  may  be  seen  collected  in  groups,  either  in  the  chapel  of 

*  See  the  work  entitled  "  Les  Fermes  du  petit  Atlas,  ou  Colonisation  agri- 
cole,  religieuse,  et  railitaire  du  Nord  do  I'Afrique." 
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Picpus,  or  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  and  they  conduct  them- 
selves with  as  much  decorum  as  the  most  devout  of  the  parishioners. 
This  good  spirit  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment." 

The  last  class  we  shall  speak  of  is  that  of  the  peasantry. 
From  personal  observations,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  en- 
lightened Frenchmen,  we  can  declare  that  a  more  religious 
peasantry  is  seldom  found,  than  the  rural  population  of  Lower 
Normandy,  Brittany,  La  Vendee,  and  large  portions  of  the 
South  of  France.  The  Breton  peasant,  though  rough  and 
reserved  in  his  manners,  is  honest,  pious,  and  loyal.  The 
country  churches  in  Brittany  we  have  observed  extremely 
crowded  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  people  very  attentive  and 
assiduous  in  their  devotions.  "  No  crimes,"  said  a  Breton 
gentleman  to  us  several  years  ago,  "  are  ever  committed  in 
these  parts,  save  petty  larcenies."  The  extreme  humidity  of 
the  climate  of  Brittany  induces  an  immoderate  use  of  cider, 
the  beverage  of  the  country ;  and  so  examples  of  inebriety 
are  not  infrequent. 

The  Vendean  peasant,  characterized  by  more  courteous 
manners  than  the  Breton,  is  born  a  devoted  adherent  to 
Church  and  to  monarchy.  The  very  children  (as  the  Bishop 
of  Lu^on  once  assured  us)  are  taught  to  lisp  from  their 
cradle  the  words  "  God  and  King" — those  talismanic  words, 
which  they  cling  to  through  life  with  the  sainted  devotedness 
of  martyrs.  In  travelling  through  La  Vendee,  we  noticed 
that  almost  every  cottage  had  the  blessed  sign  of  redemption 
cut  or  painted  on  its  door. 

The  peasant  of  the  province  of  Beam,  with  much  of  the 
stately  port  and  independent  spirit  of  his  neighbour,  the 
Spaniard,  unites  to  a  certain  extent  his  gravity  of  manners 
and  attachment  to  religion. 

Of  the  peasantry  of  other  parts  of  Southern  France,  we 
are  unable  to  speak  from  personal  observation  ;  yet  from  the 
testimony  of  well-informed  natives,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources  of  information,  we  know  that  that  peasantry  is  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  of  morals,  and  fervid  devotion  to  the 
Church. 

Of  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  eastern  and  central 
France,  a  very  different  picture  must  be  drawn.  The  rural 
population,  in  the  circumference  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
round  Paris,  has  been  infected  by  the  pestiferous  atmosphere 
of  that  city.  In  a  country  parish,  situate  about  eight  or  ten 
English  miles  from  Paris,  the  curate,  in  a  letter  he  addressed 
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to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  was 
afterwards  published,  gave  a  most  deplorable  account  of  his 
congregation.  He  declared  that,  in  a  population  consisting 
of  upwards  of  six  hundred  souls,  not  more  than  twenty 
assisted  at  the  Sunday  Mass,  and  scarcely  eight  or  ten  chil- 
dren attended  catechetical  instruction,  while  the  bulk  of  his 
parishioners  passed  their  time  in  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  a  total  forgetfulness  of  God.  The  religious  movement, 
so  strongly  perceptible  among  certain  portions  of  the  Parisian 
population,  has  apparently  not  yet  extended  to  many  of  the 
circumjacent  districts. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  that 
class  which  our  Lord  has  pronounced  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  on  whose  instruction  and  example  the  moral  de- 
portment of  the  other  orders  of  society  so  much  depends. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  then  notice 
the  religious  communities  of  either  sex. 

In  point  of  virtue  and  learning,  the  French  episcopacy,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  yields  to  none  other  in  Europe.  Many 
of  its  present  members  were  nominated  to  their  sees  by  the 
late  Bourbon  government.  In  the  year  1822,  in  virtue  of  a 
Concordat  entered  into  with  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  new  bishoprics  were  created; 
and  it  fortunately  happened,  that  at  the  time  when  the  nomi- 
nations were  made  to  these  sees,  the  Grand  Almoner,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  recommend  to  the  King  the  individuals  most 
worthy  of  such  an  honour,  was  the  Prince  de  Croi,  the  present 
archbishop  of  Rouen.  This  prelate  consulted  on  such  occa- 
sions his  able  secretary,  the  abbe  Jean  de  la  Mennais,  the 
founder  of  "  the  Congregation  of  Brothers  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine " — an  ecclesiastic  extremely  well  versed  in  theology  and 
canon  law,  and  who  is  as  much  distinguished  for  his  capacity 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  administration,  as  was  his  celebrated 
brother  in  religious  literature.  The  prelates  named  under 
the  influence  of  this  able  and  excellent  ecclesiastic,  were  all 
eminent  for  zeal  and  learning,  and  strongly  anti-Gallican  in 
their  sentiments.  Among  others,  that  ornament  of  the 
church  of  France,  Monseigneur  de  Bonald,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Christian  philosopher  of  that  name,  and  now 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  then  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Puy. 

Some  of  the  episcopal  nominations  made  by  Louis  Philip 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  inspired  the  catholics  of  France 
with  the  utmost  terror ;  but  through  the  firmness  and  the 
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address  of  his  present  Holiness,  they  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  episcopal  appointments,  however,  made  by 
this  monarch  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  have,  we 
believe,  given  very  general  satisfaction. 

The  inferior  clergy  of  France,  in  respect  to  zeal  and  piety, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  Revolution,  however,  having 
destroyed  those  ancient  seats  of  learning — the  universities 
and  the  monasteries — and  having  plundered  the  property,  and 
thereby  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  the  education 
of  ecclesiastics  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  necessarily 
hurried  in  its  course,  and  inferior  in  its  quality.  Yet  of  late 
years,  several  excellent  prelates  have  accomplished  a  plan  for 
extending  and  improving  the  philosophical  and  theological 
courses  in  their  respective  seminaries. 

A  still  more  effectual  instrument  for  advancing  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  French  priesthood  are  the  theological 
faculties,  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  have 
been  recently  erected  in  several  dioceses.  These  faculties 
ought,  in  virtue  of  the  concordat  of  1802,  to  have  been 
established  forty  years  ago ;  and  that  the  Restoration  herein 
neglected  its  duty,  is  one  of  its  many  sins  of  omission.  The 
organization  of  these  faculties  is  yet  incomplete ;  but  some 
of  the  nominations  that  have  been  made,  inspire  the  friends 
of  religion  with  great  hopes. 

Under  the  Restoration,  the  Missionary  priests  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  religion, 
aided  the  exertions  of  the  secular  clergy,  reclaimed  many 
sinners  and  unbelievers  to  Christ,  and  often  preached  the 
faith  to  rural  districts,  that  for  thirty  years  had  not  heard  the 
voice,  or  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  a  pastor.  From  the 
great  political  hostility,  which  the  so-called  liberal  party 
evinced  towards  these  extraordinary  religious  missions,  they 
have,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church,  been  suspended 
since  the  July  Revolution. 

Under  the  late  Government,  the  disciples  of  Loyola  co- 
operated in  this  divine  work  of  extraordinary  missions,  which 
had  the  two-fold  object  to  evangelize  the  utterly  neglected 
districts,  and  to  resuscitate  piety  in  those  places  provided 
with  regular  pastors.  The  Jesuits  directed,  moreover,  ten 
or  twelve  colleges,  which  in  point  of  secular  learning  coped 
with  the  royal  academies,  and  in  all  that  regarded  religious 
instruction  and  the  practice  of  piety,  infinitely  surpassed 
them.  Since  the  year  1828,  when  these  colleges  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  Martignac  ministry,  the  French  Jesuits  have 
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founded  establishments  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  where 
they  are  enabled  to  furnish  an  excellent  education  to  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  French  youths,  mostly  belonging  to  noble 
families. 

The  Lazarists,  by  their  extraordinary  activity  in  foreign 
missions,  and  by  the  skill,  wherewith  they  direct  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  have  worthily  sustained  the  glory  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  religious 
communities  of  either  sex,  founded  by  this  great  saint,  have 
sprung  up  with  uncommon  vigour  and  elasticity  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Revolution. 

Since  the  year  1830,  a  single  community  of  Maurist  Bene- 
dictines has  been  re-established  in  France ;  and  though  that 
strong  love  for  historical  researches,  which  characterizes  the 
French  literati  of  the  present  day,  has  induced  a  government 
not  over  friendly  to  the  Church  to  wink  at  the  existence  of 
this  establishment,  yet  has  it  to  contend  with  many  and 
various  difficulties.  The  new  members  of  this  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Solesmes  bid  fair  to  tread  in  the  glorious  foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors;  and  the  literary  glory  of  the 
order  is  upheld  by  the  learned  and  valuable  work  of  its  pre- 
sent abbot,  entitled  ^'  Etudes  Liturgiques." 

The  order  of  La  Trappe,  when  we  consider  as  well  the 
extreme  rigidness  of  the  institute  itself,  as  the  difficulties, 
nay,  persecutions,  that  since  1789  have  more  or  less  beset  all 
monastic  communities,  has  with  some  interruptions  of  tran- 
quillity, obtained  signal  success;  and  to  several  rural  dis- 
tricts it  sets  at  once  a  pattern  of  agricultural  skill  and 
industry,  and  an  example  of  the  austerest  sanctity. 

The  order  of  Dominicans  the  zealous  and  eloquent  abbe 
Lacordaire  has  for  some  years  been  striving  to  restore  ;  but 
he  has  hitherto  encountered  invincible  obstacles  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

Several  religious  communities,  like  those  of  Brothers  of 
Mercy,  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  Brothers  of  Mary,  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  insane,  as  well  as  to 
popular  education,  and  render  at  the  present  moment  the 
greatest  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  humanity. 
But  of  all  these  congregations,  the  admirable  institution 
founded  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
entitled,  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  has  in  the  pre- 
sent age  exerted  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  beneficial 
influence  over  the  French  people. 

This  institute,  protected  by  Napoleon,  and  cherished  by 
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the  Restoration,  had  to  encounter  severe  shocks  from  the 
political  tempest  of  1830.  Yet,  in  despite  of  the  persecutions 
they  had  to  sustain  from  various  municipalities,  the  "  Chris- 
tian Brothers"  have  stood  firm,  prospered,  and  multiplied. 
In  the  year  1833,  they  already  possessed  369  schools,  1093 
classes,  and  92,289  scholars,  and  in  the  year  1836  they  had 
augmented  their  schools  by  forty-two ;  and  every  subsequent 
year  has  witnessed  the  increase  of  their  establishments. 
M.  Terrain,  a  member  of  the  Paris  University,  in  a  report 
to  the  French  Government,  from  which  we  have  taken  the 
above  statements  on  this  subject,  bears  the  following  honour- 
able testimony  to  this  religious  congregation. 

"  After  stating  that  in  all  the  accounts  he  had  received  from  the 
school-inspectors  appointed  by  the  University  (and  he  enumerates 
four  hundred  and  ninety),  he  had  found  but  one  cry  of  lamentation 
on  the  miserable  state  of  the  popular  schools,  the  ignorance  and 
the  debasement  of  the  teachers  ;  he  adds,  justice  requires  me  to 
assign  a  different  character  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  The  better  condition  of  their  schools,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inspectors  without  distinction — their  pure  mo- 
rality, their  excellent  discipline,  their  peculiar  regulations — all 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  school-masters.  Men  often 
fail  to  discern  how  much  understanding,  dexterity,  and  courage  lie 
concealed  under  those  coarse  and  simple  garments.  An  adequate 
instruction—  a  religious  direction  given  to  education,  and  which  is 
so  often  entirely  wanting  to  our  highly  praised  popular  schools,  suf- 
ficiently justify  parents  in  confiding  to  the  care  of  this  religious 
order  their  dearest  pledges.  Their  statutes  forbid  the  Brothers 
receiving  from  families  any  money  for  instruction." 

The  subject  of  primary  or  elementary  instruction  naturally 
leads  us  to  that  of  secondary  instruction,  or  the  state  of  the 
royal  and  public  schools  in  France  :  a  subject  which  is  now  so 
fiercely  agitated  in  that  country,  and  which  indeed  stirs  society 
there  to  its  inmost  depths.  But  as  this  is  a  question  that  has 
been  frequently  discussed,  and  whose  merits  must  be  tolerably 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  as  many  other  important  topics 
are  to  be  brought  under  consideration,  our  remarks  on  this 
subject  shall  be  brief. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  religion  in  France — 
that  which  renders  her  futurity  ever  uncertain — that  which 
keeps  the  revolutionary  crater  ever  open  and  steaming,  is 
doubtless  the  odious  university  monopoly.  The  university, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  infernal  maxim  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  "the  child  belongs  to  the  state  rather  than 
to  the  parent,"  and  was  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
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into  an  Instrument  of  his  brutal  tyranny,  embraces  in  its  iron 
grasp  all  the  educational  establishments  of  France.  Although 
it  has  ever  included  among  its  members  estimable  men,  it  has 
as  a  corporation  exerted  the  most  baneful  influence ;  and 
while  it  crushed  all  wholesome  competition  in  the  work  of 
education,  it  debauched  the  principles,  corrupted  the  morals, 
and  cramped  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  French  youth. 
Having  been  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  an  organ  for 
propagating  a  gross  materialism,  it  is  now  become,  under  the 
influence  of  men  like  Cousin,  Michelet,  and  others,  a  medium 
for  diffusing  the  more  subtle  Pantheism  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many. Infidelity,  which  has  been  mostly  driven  from  the 
higher  spheres  of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  from  the 
upper  circles  of  society,  has  sought  a  refuge  in  the  public 
schools ;  and  wise  in  her  generation,  she  deems  that  by  ob- 
taining a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  youth,  she  may  one  day 
recover  the  ground  she  has  lost. 

This  monstrous  monopoly,  whose  existence  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  charter,  and  which  violates  the  holiest  rights 
of  the  family  and  the  Church,  it  was  a  crime  of  the  Restora- 
tion not  to  have  abolished  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  according  to 
the  constitution,  a  simple  ordinance  of  the  sovereign,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  was 
adequate  to  such  a  purpose.  The  evil,  which  under  the 
elder  Bourbons*  was  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  co- 
existence of  Jesuit  colleges  and  other  clerical  establishments, 
has  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  former,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  the  very 
bad  hands  into  which  the  direction  of  the   University  has 

*  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  the  Royal  College  at  Paris  that  passed  for 
the  most  religious,  was  that  of  Henri  IV ;  yet  even  there,  as  we  were  informed 
by  individuals  connected  with  the  establishment,  only  one  half  of  the  students 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  perform  their  Easter  duties.  When,  in  1828,  the 
Jesuit  colleges  were  suppressed,  the  magnificent  institution  of  Juilly,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  sprang  up.  In  this  establishment,  conducted  by  secular 
priests,  a  most  religious  education  was  imparted,  while  the  secular  instruction 
was  superior  to  that  given  in  the  colleges  of  the  University.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  this  institution  has  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
Baulam  and  Abbe  Ilatisbonne;  and  though  we  cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  its  present  state,  the  names  of  those  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  all  Christian  parents.  We  understood,  some  years 
ago,  that  several  excellent  establishments  on  the  model  of  Juilly,  and  directed 
by  secular  priests,  Avere  to  be  found  in  the  provinces.  English  and  Irish  Catho- 
lics should  never  place  any  child  in  a  private  college  or  academy  in  France, 
without  first  consulting  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  well-informed  ecclesiastics 
on  the  spot,  as  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  establishment.  To 
send  any  child  to  a  royal  or  communal  college,  is  to  expose  his  faith  and  virtue 
to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
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fallen,   been   intensely  aggravated  within   the  last  fifteen 
years. 

The  irreligious  and  immoral  character  of  the  public 
schools,  want  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe.  Let 
us  hear  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  celebrated  Count  Montalembert, 
who  was  himself  brought  up  in  a  royal  college,  spoke  at  the 
bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  follows :  "  The  ulcer  eats 
into  all  the  institutions  and  colleges  which  the  University 
has  founded,  and  to  which  at  her  bidding  we  must  deliver  up 
our  children,  to  see  them  contaminated.  Is  there  a  single 
university  establishment,  in  which  a  Catholic  child  can  live 
up  to  its  faith?  Doth  not  scepticism — a  cold,  tenacious 
impiety — weigh  on  aU  those  youthful  souls,  whose  instruction 
the  university  lays  claim  to  ?  Are  they  not  all  polluted,  or 
withered  up,  or  petrified  ?  Doth  not  the  most  hideous,  hor- 
rible, unnatural  depravity  stand  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of 
every  college,  and  in  the  recollection  of  every  child,  who 
hath  passed  but  eight  days  there  ?  Is  not  the  moral  con- 
tagion every  year  more  deadly ;  doth  it  not  annually  destroy 
thousands  of  children  ?  Even  the  emperor  Julian  acted  not 
so ;  he  excluded,  indeed,  the  Christians  from  the  public 
schools,  but  he  did  not  force  them  to  send  their  children 
thereto,  in  order  to  lose  their  faith  and  morals."* 

No  language  can  be  more  emphatic.  Let  us  hear  what 
another  pupil  of  the  University,  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
declares  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  "  Union  CatJiolique^'^ 
he  writes,  in  September  1842,  to  the  following  effect:  '*As 
I  must  speak  impartially,  I  must  say,  that  on  quitting  those 
wretched  schools,  my  resuscitated  faith  revived  with  irre- 
sistible force.  Let  my  words  be  trusted :  I  would  rather 
expose  a  child  to  the  breath  of  the  pestilence,  than  to  the  air 
which  is  inhaled  in  those  unclean  places,  wherein  the  hope  of 
religion  and  the  country  is  polluted."  Even  the  National, 
the  irreligious  organ  of  the  republicans,  in  the  same  month 
called  the  education  imparted  in  the  University  "  profligate, 
immoral,  unconnected." 

In  the  month  of  March,  last  year,  a  work  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  the  Abbe  Desgarest,  canon  at  Lyons,  entitled 
"  Le  Moviopole  U7iiversitaire,  destructeur  de  la  Religion  et  des 
Lois,  ou  la  Charie  et  la  Liherte  de  V Enseignement,^''  In  this 
work,  which  we  know  only  by  some  extracts,  it  is  declared  by 

*  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Proces  de  I'ecole  libre." 
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competent  judges,  that  the  charges  against  the  University- 
professors,  the  college  tutors,  and  the  state  of  religion, 
morality,  and  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  vic- 
toriously substantiated  by  numberless  documents,  wherein 
successively  figure  the  reports  of  University  inspectors,  the 
testimonies  of  University  rectors,  professors,  and  almoners, 
extracts  from  University  lectures,  and  reluctant  admissions 
on  the  part  of  avowed  advocates  of  this  institution.  The 
work  still  excites  a  great  sensation  in  France. 

If  the  University  monopoly  were  suppressed,  some  bad 
colleges  would,  doubtless,  still  remain;  but  examples  of  im- 
morality or  irreligious  teaching  might,  as  in  other  countries, 
be  always  made  amenable  to  the  police  tribunals ;  and  the 
fQW  corrupt  schools  would  soon  be  thrown  into  the  shade, 
by  the  multitude  of  excellent  Christian  establishments  that 
would  arise  on  every  side,  and  to  which  even  parents,  indif- 
ferent themselves  to  religion,  would  mostly  prefer  to  entrust 
their  children. 

But  not  less  important  than  liberty  of  education  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  France,  is  the  freedom  of  the  Church  her- 
selfj  which  is  in  so  many  respects  hampered,  restricted,  and 
fettered  in  her  operations  and  her  influence. 

Of  those  restrictions^  we  shall  at  present  point  out  only 
the  laws  against  monastic  communities  of  men.  From  the 
general  revival  of  Christian  feeling  in  France — from  the 
energy  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  monastic  spirit 
struggles  against  the  opposition  of  the  law — there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that,  if  the  legal  impediments  were  removed,  the 
soil  of  that  country  would  soon  be  covered  with  the  same 
multitude  and  variety  of  male  religious  institutes,  as  it  already 
displays  of  female  communities. 

On  the  latter  it  is  now  time  to  make  a  few  remarks.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  multitude,  the  variety,  the  utility,  and 
the  touching  character  of  these  orders  and  congregations  of 
religious  women.  The  object  of  some  is  to  impart  religious 
and  secular  instruction  to  poor  children  of  their  own  sex,  to 
train  them  up  to  habits  of  virtuous  industry,  and  to  procure 
for  them  fitting  employments  on  the  completion  of  their  term 
of  education.  Others  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  re- 
claiming abandoned  women  from  the  paths  of  vice,  as  well  as 
of  aifordl ng  a  hospitable  shelter  to  unprotected  virtue.  Others, 
again,  sec3k  out  the  destitute  orphan,  and  not  only  impart  to 
him  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education,  but  bestow  on  him 
shelter,  food,  and  raiment.     Many  and  various  are  the  con- 
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gregations  that  minister  to  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity, 
that  smooth  the  uneasy  pillow  of  sickness,  or  tranquillize  the 
agitations,  and  sometimes  even  reclaim  the  wanderings  of 
madness,  or  that  breathe  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  the  im- 
mortal hopes  and  consolations  of  faith.  A  few  there  are 
who,  in  the  prison  and  the  house  of  correction,  dedicate  their 
time  and  energies  to  the  most  neglected  members  of  society ; 
with  the  touching  persuasion  of  words  and  example  enlighten 
ignorance,  reform  vice,  substitute  often  for  the  rigours  of 
human  justice  the  tender  discipline  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the 
majesty  of  religion  overawe  reprobate  wickedness  itself. 

Even  those  orders,  whose  equally  laudable  aim  is  to  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  daughters  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  high-born  useful  knowledge  and  elegant  accomplishment, 
as  well  as  religious  truths,  forget  not  the  sacred  claims  of 
poverty ;  and  to  their  magnificent  establishments  is  generally 
found  annexed  a  school,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

Such  are  the  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  that 
have  merited  for  France  at  the  present  day,  the  glorious  title 
of  the  classic  soil  of  Christian  charity ;  and  would  to  God  I 
as  we  before  said,  the  iron  severity  of  revolutionary  laws  did 
not  hamper,  impede,  and  crush  on  every  side  the  free  expan- 
sion of  her  growing  spirit  of  religion !  * 

Having  now  considered  the  state  of  religion,  as  it  exists  in 
the  various  classes  composing  French  society,  it  remains  for 
us  to  examine  the  relations  wherein  the  literature  and  the 
public  policy  of  that  country  stand  in  respect  to  the  Church. 
But  the  extent  to  which  this  article  has  already  swelled,  will 
prevent  us  from  doing  more  than  briefly  touching  upon  these 
important  topics. 

The  growing  popularity  which,  in  recent  times.  Christian 
literature  has  enjoyed  in  France,  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  show.  But  the  intrinsic  worth  of  that  literature 
remains  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  here  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  citing  the  testimony  of  an  amiable  and  talented  young 
writer,  who  is  himself  among  the  recent  converts  from  infi- 
delity to  the  Church. 

*  We  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix,  where  he  will  find  fuller  de- 
tails respecting  the  origin,  the  object,  and  the  numbers  of  the  various  religious 
orders  and  congregations  of  either  sex  now  existing  in  France.  These  details 
cannot  fail  to  interest  all  our  readers,  and  may  be  of  practical  utility  to  some. 
They  are  extracted  from  the  German  journal  "  Der  Katholik,"  which  is  edited 
by  the  intimate  friends  of  Dr.  Rass,  bishop  of  Strasburg. 
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"  Under  the  shadow  of  two  powerful  intellects,*  but  above  all, 
tinder  the  shadow  of  the  Church,  the  age  has  beheld  a  school  of 
Catholic  writers  and  thinkers  spring  up,  whence  young  and  ardent 
missionaries  have  gone  forth  to  lead  the  way  in  every  path  of 
human  knowledge.  Nor  do  we  see  that  for  making  use  of  the  torch 
of  faith,  they  have  advanced  less  far,  or  less  rapidly,  or  less  glo- 
riously, than  any  among  their  contemporaries.  If  they  be  less 
vaunted  in  the  public  journals,  they  have  better  repute  with  the 
booksellers.  What  philosophers  have  ever  equalled  Count  Maistre 
and  the  Viscount  de  Bonald  ?  What  Christian  apologist  has  ever 
had  more  renown  than  M.  de  la  Mennais,  in  the  days  of  his  faith 
and  his  fidelity  ?  What  work  has  ever  been  more  widely  spread 
than  the  modest  book  of  Silvio  Pellico  ?  What  romancer  has  ever 
won  more  favour  than  Manzoni  ?  What  poets  ever  shone  with 
greater  splendour  than  Victor  Hugo  and  La  Martine,  both  Christian 
in  their  early  works,  which  have  ever  remained  their  finest? 
Wliat  orators  in  France  are  more  logical,  more  eloquent,  and  more 
popular,  than  the  distinguished  preachers,  Messieurs  de  Ravi- 
gnan,  Lacordaire,  Combalot,  Coeur,  &c.  ?  But  without  speaking 
of  those  whose  reputation  is  well  established,  let  those,  who  form 
their  judgment  of  works,  not  by  the  puffs  of  advertisements,  but 
by  their  own  perusal,  point  out  any  names  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  literature  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Messrs.  Edward 
Dumont,  De  Carn6,  De  Montalembert,  De  Cazales,  De  Champagny, 
Sainte-foi,  the  Abb6  Maret,  who  by  his  essay  on  Pantheism  has 
just  reached  so  high  an  eminence  in  literature ;  Artaud,  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  '  History  of  Pius  VII ;'  Andryane,  the  energetic 
painter  of  Spielberg ;  Rio,  the  historian  of  art ;  Foisset,  the  elo- 
quent and  witty  model  of  the  Christian  critic ;  O'Mahony  and  St. 
Victor,  so  learned  and  so  respectable,  that,  not  content  with  loving 
them,  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to  think  with  them  in  all  things ; 
Ozanam,  the  young  and  eloquent  commentator  on  Dante ;  Eugene 
Bor6  and  Abbadie,  the  missionary  travellers,  worthy  of  that  noble 
title,  by  their  courage,  their  learning,  and  their  piety ;  Amadee  Ga- 
bourd,  who  has  just  evinced  such  justness  of  observation  and  such 
superior  penetration  in  his  solid  summary  of  our  annals,  designedly 
obscured  by  impiety;  Guerrier  de  Dumast,  whose  magnificent 
psalms  unite  the  oriental  pomp  of  thought  to  the  severity  of  our 
old  French  verse ;  and  many  other  names,  that  occur  not  at  this 
moment  to  our  remembrance.  This  is  the  devoted  phalanx,  whose 
ranks  swell  every  day ;  this  is  the  harvest  of  ripe  w^heat,  which 
will  spread  over  a  vast  field.  Let  the  writers,  who  devote  their 
talents  to  the  cause  of  scepticism,  false  philosophy,  materialism,  and 
so  forth,  or  to  the  mere  passing  politics  of  the  day,  be  on  their 
guard!  With  all  their  talents,  night  is  gathering  around  them; 
and  lo  !  there  is  much  light  elsewhere ! "  f 

*  Count  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald. 
t  Les  Pel^rinages  en  Suisse  par  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  Avertissement,  p.  vi.  vii. 
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This  brilliant  galaxy  of  youthful  talent,  that  adorns  and 
illumines  the  Church  of  France  at  the  present  day,  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Sewell ;  and  the  testimony  of  this 
able  and  eloquent  writer,  who  combines  in  a  singular  manner 
strong  Catholic  feelings  and  opinions,  on  certain  points,  with 
violent  Protestant  prejudices  on  others,  corroborates  to  a  great 
extent  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  M.  Veuillot  on  the  rising 
literature  of  his  own  country. 

In  the  article  on  Carlyle's  works,  that  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  about  two  years  ago,  and  which  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sewell,  the  writer,  after  speaking  of  young 
French  writers,  "  that  (according  to  their  own  account)  have, 
by  the  force  of  their  own  minds,  without  other  aid,  worked 
their  way  from  the  miserable  materialism  of  the  French  school 
to  spiritualism — from  spiritualism  to  deism — from  deism  to 
Christianity — from  Christianity  (a  vague  undefined  system) 
to  Catholicism,"  thus  proceeds  to  describe  them. 

"  Their  chief  maxims,"  says  he,  "  are  such  as  form  a  part  of  the 
purest  Christianity.  They  make  all  morality  depend  on  self- 
sacrifice — all  faith  on  revelation.  They  explode  not  only  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  ....  but  the  more  sober  didactic  sophists  of  later 
schools,  both  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  They  have  re- 
pudiated Locke,  laid  open  the  real  poverty  of  the  Scotch  common 
sense,  protested  against  the  fallacies  of  the  new  French  eclec- 
ticism ;  are  fighting  earnestly  and  ably  against  materialism ;  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  folly  of  reproducing  classicalism  ;  that  is,  Greek 
principles  on  Christian  ground;  ridicule  most  justly  the  sentiment- 
alities of  M.  Lamartine,  falsely  called  religious  ;*  and  are  now 
unravelling  the  history  of  Pantheism  in  the  East,  as  a  warning 
against  the  new  Pantheism,  which  they  see  approaching  from 
Germany." 

The  above-cited  passages,  however,  convey  but  an  imper- 
fect conception  of  the  growing  richness,  variety,  beauty,  and 
dignity  of  the  French  Catholic  literature.  The  most  eminent 
writers  of  Catholic  Germany  fail  not  to  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  extent  of  historical  research,  and  at  the  pro- 
fundity of  philosophic  speculation,  displayed  in  not  a  few 
recent  productions  of  their  brethren  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  And  were  it  not  for  many  unhappy  causes,  this 
literature  would  be  far  more  flourishing.  These  causes  are 
chiefly,  the  political  vicissitudes  and  violent  political  contests 
in  France,  which  are  inimical  to  the  progress  of  higher  art 

*  The  reviewer  must  here  doubtless  allude  to  the  later  poems  of  M.  Lamar- 
tine ;  for  his  earlier  ones  are  eminently  religious. 
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and  literature ;  the  absence  of  all  provincial  universities, 
occasioned  by  the  monstrous  monopoly  of  the  Paris  uni- 
versity ;  the  little  favour  Catholic  talent  generally  finds  from 
the  directors  of  the  latter  institution,  mainly  unfavourable  as 
it  is  to  the  Church ;  the  utter  want  of  commercial  activity 
and  literary  enterprise  in  most  of  the  provincial  cities, 
doomed  under  the  iron  sway  of  administrative  centralization 
to  a  death-like  stillness ;  and,  lastly,  the  utter  indifference  for 
all  religion,  that  still  pervades  an  immense  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. Indeed,  it  is  with  the  literature,  as  with  the  religion, 
of  Catholic  France  ;  the  progress  of  neither  is  obvious  to  the 
first  superficial  glance.  And  we  doubt  not  but  an  English- 
man, even  a  Catholic,  having  read  this  account  of  the  religious 
condition  of  that  great  country,  strongly  supported  as  it  is  by 
foreign  as  well  as  native  testimony,  and  proceeding  to  Paris, 
and  there  witnessing  the  utter  demoralization  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people — the  horrid  desecration  of  the  Sun- 
day— the  obscene  romances  frequently  published — the  impious 
lectures  often  delivered  at  the  University — and  the  manifest 
religious  indifference  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  journals, 
would  conclude,  that  to  gratify  our  own  religious  feelings, 
we  had  drawn  a  far  too  favourable  picture  of  the  state  of 
French  society.  Yet,  after  a  long  residence,  maturer  expe- 
rience, and  conversation  with  competent  judges,  we  feel  con- 
vinced he  would  retract  his  charge, 

III.  Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  political  institutions 
of  France. 

Looking  at  that  country,  we  there  behold  three  great  insti- 
tutions, that  have  stood  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  nay,  have 
gathered  from  its  shocks  new  life  and  new  strength.  These 
are  the  Church,  royalty,  and  the  national  representation. 
The  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  purified  and  invigorated  by 
persecution,  has  been  gradually  regaining  the  ground  she  had 
lost  in  the  last  century ;  and  while  she  has  long  possessed 
influence  over  the  nobility  and  a  large  mass  of  the  population, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  she  daily 
gathers  round  her  banner  more  and  more  of  the  literature, 
wealth,  industry,  and  active  talent  of  the  country. 

Royalty,  after  the  most  dreadful  trials  and  conflicts  w^hich 
any  human  institution  ever  encountered,  is  now  acknowledged 
by  many,  formerly  its  most  bitter  opponents,  to  be  an  una- 
voidable political  necessity. 

The  system  of  national  representation,  disgraced  as  it  was 
by  the  pedantic  follies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,   and 
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polluted  by  the  monstrous  tyranny,  the  atrocities,  and  the 
abominations  of  the  Convention,  had  yet  a  principle  of 
vitality,  that  could  not  be  entirely  extinguished  by  even  the 
imperial  despotism ;  while,  under  the  restoration,  it  attained 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  dignity,  force,  and  expansion. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  this  system  has  struck  still 
deeper  roots  into  the  French  soil ;  and  is  now  recognized  by 
all  political  parties,  and  eminently  so  hy  the  one  which  clings 
with  most  tenacity  to  the  past,  to  be  in  one  shape  or  another 
an  essential,  vital  element  of  all  political  organization. 

Yet,  if  we  look  to  the  distempered  state  of  French  so- 
ciety— to  the  moral  and  political  contests  that  convulse  it — 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  three  great  institutions, 
whereof  we  have  been  speaking,  have  not  yet  attained  to  their 
full  degree  of  developement ;  and  that  their  mutual  relations 
are  not  yet  duly  defined,  and  surely  established.  The  church, 
in  despite  of  all  her  recent  conquests,  has  yet  immense  masses 
of  men  to  bring  under  her  moral  influence :  she  has  still  to 
impregnate  science  more  and  more  with  her  renovating  prin- 
ciples, and  to  vivify  art  with  her  sanctifying  influences ;  but, 
deprived  as  she  is  of  some  of  her  most  valued  liberties,  she 
still  remains  almost  an  alien  from  the  state. 

Royalty,  too,  in  her  turn,  enthroned  on  the  broken  barri- 
cades of  July,  sits  like  a  solitary,  unhallowed  thing,  unblessed 
by  the  Church — unsupported  by  the  surviving  remnants  of 
aristocracy — unloved  by  the  people— engaged  in  an  unre- 
mitting, deadly  warfare  with  the  revolution,  that  hoisted  it 
up  into  its  present  perilous  elevation ;  and  resting  solely  for 
support  on  a  sense  of  expediency  in  the  majority,  and  on  the 
mutual  fears  and  jealousies  of  contending  parties. 

The  national  representation,  without  either  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  to  check  the  rashness  of  its  legislation,  or  the 
spiritual  peerage  to  exert  a  wholesome  moral  control  over 
its  enactments,  is  itself  far  from  being  the  faithful  reflection 
of  the  various  classes  composinglthe  commonalty. 

The  representation  is  most  defective ;  for  neither  are  the 
great  spiritual  corporations — the  clerical  order  and  the  literary 
class — nor  property  in  its  larger  masses — nor  even  the  prin- 
ciple of  population  duly  and  adequately  represented. 

The  clergy,  entirely  excluded  from  the  upper  house,  has, 
as  a  body,  no  representatives  in  the  lower.  The  university, 
extensive  and  multiform  as  it  is — the  institute — and  the 
various  literary  and  scientific  academies  in  the  provinces — 
send  not  a  single  member  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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The  great  proprietors,  who,  under  the  restoration,  enjoyed 
the  right  of  returning  members  from  what  were  called  the 
"  great  electoral  colleges,"  have,  since  the  July  revolution, 
been  deprived  of  this  privilege  ;  while  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
— shorn  as  it  is  of  its  valued  rights,  and  composed  principally 
of  Buonaparte's  old  generals  and  courtiers,  and  some  civil 
functionaries  and  professors  nominated  by  the  present  govern- 
ment, those  proprietors  remain  almost  unrepresented. 

The  lower  classes,  that  in  the  old  states-general  of  the 
monarchy,  possessed  not,  indeed,  as  was  fitting,  a  direct,  but 
an  indirect  influence  over  the  representation,  by  the  medium 
of  the  various  municipal  authorities  they  elected,  remain, 
under  the  present  system,  excluded  from  all  participation, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  election  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature.  Thus  the  whole  weight  of  political  influ- 
ence and  authority  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
classes  and  the  smaller  proprietors. 

This  vicious  system  of  representation  has  its  origin  in  that 
disastrous  revolution,  which  levelled  all  distinction  of  classes, 
and  annihilated  all  corporate  rights,  all  local  liberties,  all  pro- 
vincial peculiarities,  all  prescriptive  privileges  and  customs, 
and  produced  that  state  of  social  equality,  which  is  the  proper 
characteristic  of  tyranny  in  its  two  extreme  forms — military 
despotism,  and  absolute  democracy.* 

The  system  of  administrative  centralization,  the  seeds 
whereof  had  been  sown  under  Louis  XIV,  grew  into  rapid 
maturity  under  the  anarchy  produced  by  the  revolution. 
And,  accordingly,  under  all  the  phases  of  that  revolution, 
from  the  headlong,  violent  changes  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly down  to  the  monstrous  terrorism  of  the  convention,  and 
from  the  convention  down  to  the  imperial  despotism,  we  see 
how  well  centralization  has  subserved  the  purposes  of  an 
anarchic  tyranny.  Under  the  restoration,  and  under  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  this  system,  though  of  late 
mitigated,  has  proved  as  inimical  to  the  stability  of  the 
throne,  as  to  the  consolidation  of  popular  liberties. 

This  system,  feeble  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
yet  served  to  undermine  the  old  French  monarchy.  For  the 
Christian  monarchy  rests  on  three  columns — the  Church,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty.    Weaken  the  foundations  of 

*  The  living  Trench  historian,  Capefigiie,  says,  with  admirable  truth,  "  La 
liberte  reelle  n'est  que  dans  I'esprit  local  et  provincial,  dans  I'inegalite  des  classes, 
des  controles  et  des  pouvoirs  euxmemes.  U  Unite,  c'est  le  despotisme  plus  ou 
moins  brillamment  habilU." 
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the  first,  and  ruin  immediately  ensues.  Weaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  latter  two,  and  the  edifice  will  totter,  become  by 
degrees  dilapidated,  and  eventually  fall. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  provinces  of  ancient  France, 
like  Brittany  and  some  parts  of  the  south  (called  Pays  d'Etats), 
that,  together  with  other  valuable  privileges,  retained  their 
local  legislatures  (bereft,  however,  as  those  were  of  their  most 
important  rights),  were  not  only  the  best  administered,  but 
precisely  those  w^here  attachment  to  royalty  was  the  strongest, 
and  has  remained  even  to  this  day  the  most  vivid  and  tena- 
cious. The  same  is  the  case  in  Spain.  What  provinces  have 
all  travellers  held  to  be  the  most  happy  and  the  most  pros- 
perous in  her  monarchy  ?  those  which,  if  all  others  had  re- 
sembled them,  would  have  raised  Spain  to  the  first  rank  among 
nations, — the  Biscayan  provinces  and  Navarre.  Yet  these 
were  the  provinces  that  had  preserved  their  ancient  cortes 
and  municipal  institutions  inviolate ;  and  these  were  the  pro- 
vinces that  in  our  time  have  made  the  most  heroic  sacrifices 
in  the  cause  of  outraged  royalty.  Those  provinces,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  no  voice  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  or 
in  the  framing  of  laws,  that  had  few  guarantees  against  the 
encroachments  of  a  degenerate  court,  have  more  willingly 
acquiesced  in  the  decrees  of  lawless,  impious  demagogues,  and 
the  mandates  of  ambitious  military  usurpers.  It  is  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  freedom, — not  vague,  indefinite,  abstract  free- 
dom, but  local,  prescriptive,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  concrete 
liberty ;  it  is  the  pure  atmosphere  of  freedom,  we  say,  which 
makes  nations  more  clearly  perceive  the  lustre  and  feel  the 
blessed  influences  of  royalty. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  take  a  summary  review  of  the  moral 
and  political  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 

The  Revolutionists  of  July,  or  the  majority  of  those  who 
conducted  and  seconded  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830, 
thought  they  would  succeed  in  annihilating,  or  at  least  in 
weakening  and  humbling,  the  Church  of  France.  But  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  By  their  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet 
Council,  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  have  been  sheltered  from  all  politi- 
cal responsibility,  and  screened  from  the  odium  and  hostility, 
whether  well  or  ill-grounded,  which  the  acts  of  the  civil 
power  might  provoke.  The  utter  failure,  too,  of  the  wicked 
and  extravagant  systems  of  Saint-Simonianism  and  Philan- 
sterianism,  to  which  the  revolution  of  1830  had  given  a  mo- 
mentary vogue ;  the  bitter  disappointment  felt  by  many  at 
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the  non-accomplishment  of  their  most  cherished  schemes  and 
fondest  hopes ;  the  dark,  malignant,  atrocious,  and  utterly 
anti-social  character,  which  the  Republican  party  in  its  con- 
test with  the  new  government  has  exhibited ;  lastly,  the  dis- 
gust and  weariness  produced  by  so  many  idle  systems,  the 
void  of  scepticism,  and  the  craving  of  the  public  mind  after  a 
higher  and  more  celestial  nurture ;  all  these  circumstances 
have  brought  back  many,  especially  in  the  learned  and  liberal 
professions,  to  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  inward  conviction,  or  the  im- 
perious calls  of  policy,  have  compelled  many,  once  most 
hostile,  statesmen  and  politicians,  to  lend,  however  tardily 
and  reluctantly,  sometimes  a  covert,  sometimes  an  avowed 
support  to  her  ministers  and  her  institutions. 

The  Revolutionists  of  July,  in  raising  to  the  throne  a  prince 
who  had  long  been  their  flatterer,  and  whom  they  hoped  to 
make  their  tool  and  their  dupe,  imagined  they  would  gra- 
dually prepare  the  way  for  the  utter  abolition  of  monarchy. 
But  the  result  of  this  change  of  dynasty  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  two  monarchical  parties,  instead  of  the  one  which  ex- 
isted under  the  Restoration ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  once 
compact  liberalism  into  a  variety  of  factions ;  and  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  of  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  active  sove- 
reign, who,  while  in  many  respects  he  has  given  tolerable 
countenance  and  support  to  religion,  has  foiled  the  projects, 
outwitted  the  mana3uvres,  and  baffled  the  attempts  of  the 
Revolution,  as  well  against  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his 
own  kingdom,  as  against  the  peace  and  independence  of  other 
states. 

These  Revolutionists  thought  to  destroy  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  French  nobility,  and  insure  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  political  power  to  the  new  aristocracy  of  bankers, 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  professors.  But  the  old  nobility, 
though  with  few  exceptions  excluded  from  political  power, 
have  been  extending  and  improving  their  family  estates,  cul- 
tivating kindly  feelings  with  their  tenantry,  and  keeping  up 
habits  of  friendly  neighbourhood  with  the  new  proprietary, 
called  in  France  acquereurs,  who,  since  the  indemnity  granted 
to  the  emigrants,  have  felt  themselves  easier  and  more  secure 
in  their  possessions.  While  their  influence  as  landed  pro- 
prietors has  thus  been  extending,  the  nobles  have  by  their 
warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  the  very  many  examples  of 
domestic  virtue  and  unfeigned  piety  they  exhibit,  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  literature,  as  well  as  the  able  vindication  of 
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religion,  whereby  many  of  their  body  have  attained  distinc- 
tion, risen  considerably  in  public  estimation.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  upstart  nobility,  who  for  the  last  thirteen  years 
have  monopolized  political  power,  have  been  objects  of  more 
malignant  hatred  and  fiercer  hostility  than  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  their  predecessors. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  in  the  class  on  which  the 
party  in  power  chiefly  depends  for  support,  that  religion  has 
within  the  same  period  been  making  the  most  glorious  con- 
quests ;  and  a  race  of  active,  intelligent,  well-informed  young 
men  has  sprung  up  from  the  middle  ranks,  distinguished  for 
ardent  piety  and  genuine  patriotism,  and  who  in  retaining  a 
warm  love  for  liberty  and  popular  representation,  have  re- 
nounced the  blind,  inveterate  prejudices  of  liberalism  against 
royalty  and  aristocracy. 

Lastly,  the  July  Revolutionists  boasted  they  would  relieve 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  give  greater  extension  to  industry 
and  commerce,  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  secure 
to  France  greater  influence  and  preponderance  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  since  the  last  revolu- 
tion, industry  has  made  great  advances;  but  certainly  its 
progress  has  not  been  proportionally  greater  than  under  the 
Restoration.  It  cannot,  moreover,  be  denied,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  a  better  municipal  system  have  been  laid.  But,  in 
other  respects,  where  have  all  these  boastful  promises  termi- 
nated? In  a  vast  increase  of  taxation,  consequent  on  an 
augmentation  of  the  military  force,  occasioned  by  the  diplo- 
matic embarrassments  as  well  as  internal  troubles,  which  the 
last  revolution  has  led  to ;  in  the  severest  laws  against  the 
press ;  in  the  violation  of  the  solemn  pledge  given  in  1830, 
respecting  liberty  of  education  ;  and  in  the  political  isolation 
of  France. 

Urged  on  by  an  unseen  hand,  these  Revolutionists  helped 
to  erect  on  their  frontier  a  Catholic  state,  where  the  Church 
has  displayed  marvellous  vigour  and  fecundity ;  where  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts  are  daily  cultivated  with  greater  suc- 
cess ;  where  the  arts  of  industry  have  reached  a  degree  of 
excellence  unprecedented  on  the  Continent;  and  where, 
though  the  political  constitution  be  in  some  respects  very 
defective,  it  yet  insures  the  possession  of  many  valuable 
liberties. 

After  a  recent  and  vain  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  to  intimidate  Great  Britain  and  the  Continental 
powers,  these  July  Revolutionists,  half  in  defiance,  half  in 
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despair,  yet  evidently  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  invisible 
hand,  are  now  engaged  in  drawing  round  their  capital  a  girdle 
of  fortifications.  But  these  fortresses,  utterly  unavailable 
against  foreign  invasion,  will  serve  only  to  curb  the  insolence 
of  a  city,  that  has  so  long  domineered  over  the  French  pro- 
vinces, and  menaced  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe. 
And  provided  the  government  of  the  day  be  endued  with 
only  the  most  ordinary  share  of  prudence,  and  be  backed  by 
the  military  force,  these  fortifications  will  effectually  tend  to 
crush  any  future  insurrection. 

In  one  thing,  and  in  one  thing  only,  have  the  designs  of 
the  authors  of  the  last  revolution  been  realized.  They  have 
certainly,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  excluding  from  the  throne  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  that  this  exclu- 
sion will  be  permanent,  we  confess  that  form  any  reasons  we 
are  not  disposed  to  believe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conduct  of  a  large  portion  of  French 
Royalists  (highly  honourable,  no  doubt,  as  are  the  motives  of 
that  conduct),  cannot  be  too  severely  blamed.  By  abstaining 
from  voting  at  elections,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  by  contracting 
disgraceful  alliances  with  anarchists,  they  further  the  views 
of  the  banded  foes  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  abandon  the 
defence  of  the  most  sacred  interests  of  the  Church,  social 
order,  and  liberty,  and  thus  help  to  prolong  the  agony  of 
their  unfortunate  country  ;  and  so  far  from  serving  the  cause 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  indefinitely 
postpone  by  such  short-sighted  policy  the  realization  of  their 
own  fondest  hopes.  Whatever  may  be  the  mysterious  de- 
signs of  Providence  in  regard  to  that  illustrious  family,—  a 
family  that  within  the  last  sixty  years  hath  been  doomed  to 
pass  through  such  awful  trials  and  calamities  (and  it  was  ever 
the  purest,  most  unsullied  members  of  that  house,  which  have 
been  selected  as  victims  of  expiation  to  Divine  justice); 
whatever,  we  say,  may  be  the  designs  of  Providence  in  regard 
to  that  illustrious  family,  the  first  duty  of  the  true  legitima- 
tist  is  to  defend  the  Church,  maintain  order  and  freedom  at 
home,  and  aid  in  the  observance  of  justice  and  good  fellow- 
ship to  other  nations.  In  a  word,  let  the  Royalists  take  care 
of  France,  and  Providence  will  take  care  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon. 
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POSTSCEIPT. 

The  remarks  upon  the  university  system  in  the  above  pages, 
were  written  several  months  since.  Recent  events  have 
hastened  the  crisis  of  this  momentous  discussion ;  and  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  without  placing  before  our  readers 
the  real  grounds  of  the  opposition  to  the  university,  which 
has  become  so  loud  and  so  universal.  With  this  view  we 
insert  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  which  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time, — the  memorial  addressed  to  the  king  by 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  bishops  of  his  province. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  preliminary  paragraphs, 
we  give  this  able  address  without  curtailment. 

Having  cited  the  words  of  the  royal  declaration,  which 
express  the  king's  determination  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  state  over  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  admitted  the 
justice  of  this  claim,  the  bishops  proceed : 

"  But  the  state  will  not  act  in  person.  It  must  have  agents  to 
speak,  act,  and  decide  in  its  name.  Now,  who  is  to  be  the  agent 
of  the  state  in  the  public  schools  ?  Who  is  to  be  its  authorized 
representative  ? 

"  Will  it  be  the  university  ? 

"  Yes,  the  university,  for  all  its  own  dependent  establishments. — 
But  it  will  not,  it  cannot  be  the  university,  for  establishments  not 
belonging  to  the  university — for  free  establishments.  For  these 
institutions,  though  they  may  not  appear  dependent  on  the  university, 
will  really  be  so,  and,  though  they  may  seem  free,  will  not  be 
so  in  reality. 

"  It  should  be  remembered,  that,  as  the  result  of  the  monopoly 
of  1808  was  to  concentrate  all  kind  of  tuition  in  the  hands  of  the 
university ;  so  the  freedom  held  out  by  the  charter,  ought  to  furnish 
every  individual  with  the  right,  upon  certain  conditions,  of  forming 
and  maintaining  academies,  apart  from,  and  uncontrolled  by,  the 
university.     Either  liberty  of  education  is  this,  or  it  is  a  nullity. 

"  Now,  we  ask,  what  would  this  right  be,  what  would  this  liberty 
be,  were  the  university  to  retain  the  office  of  examining,  inspect- 
ing, and  censuring  both  men  and  things,  in  establishments  declared 
independent  of  it  ? 

"  Would  this  be  true  freedom  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  a  gross 
deception,  an  aggravation  of  slavery  ? 

"  Yes:  this  new  state  would  be  ^ worse  than  the  first;'  because 
the  principals  and  other  superiors  of  the  houses  thus  reputed  to  be 
free,  would  be  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  university, 
without  enjoying  its  advantages  ;  because  they  would  experience 
more  severity  at  its  hands,  as  coming  before  it,  either  in  the  light 
of  subjects  who  have  sought  to  strike  oif  its  yoke,  and  on  whom, 
therefore,  now  that  they  are  again  within  its  power,  its  arm  will 
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fall  more  heavily ;  or  in  that  of  rivals  and  antagonists,  whose  oppo- 
sition may  prove  dangerous. 

''  This  last  consideration  is  decisive.  It  is  a  proverb,  that  *no 
one  can  be  at  once  a  judge  and  an  interested  party ;'  and  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  courts  admit  what  are  called  recusations  peremp- 
toires.  Now,  from  this  principle  it  is  evident,  that,  were  the  uni- 
versity to  claim  any  authority  over  the  establishments  declared  free 
and  independent  of  it,  it  would  stand  towards  them  in  this  predica- 
ment, for  it  would  be  at  once  judge  and  party.  It  would  be  judge, 
for  it  would  be  empowered  to  decide  their  fate ;  and  it  would  be 
party,  for  it  would  have  an  interest  in  embarrassing,  undermining, 
and  destroying  them ;  it  would  be  its  interest  to  prevent  their  for- 
mation, and  to  procure  their  suppression  if  already  formed. 

*'  We  can  conceive,  then,  that  the  University  must  remain  the 
supreme  judge  of  its  own  establishments,  to  direct  their  studies  and 
guard  their  interests  ;  we  seek  not  to  interfere.  But  that  it  is  also  to 
be  the  judge  of  houses  unconnected  with  it,  and  declared  free  and 
independent — this  is  absolutely  impossible — it  implies  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Where  there  is  subjection,  dependence,  constraint, 
there  there  is  not  liberty.  We  declare,  therefore,  with  the  deepest 
conviction,  that  freedom  of  education,  that  is  sincere  freedom — or, 
in  other  terms,  a  free  competition,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  State,  but  entirely  independent  of  University  control — alone 
can  realise  constitutional  truth,  and  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Charter, 
and  the  word  of  the  king. 

"Besides,  liberty  of  education  is  a  consequence  of  our  other 
liberties,  and  more  particularly  of  liberty  of  conscience.  How, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  one  without  the  other  ?  Is  it  not 
religious  instruction  and  education  that  prepare  and  determine  a 
child's  faith,  and  either  fortify  it  and  cherish  its  growth,  or  stifle 
it  in  the  bud  ?  It  is  unquestionably  so.  There  is  not  a  more  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  than  between  the 
education  given  to  youth,  and  the  faith  they  will  hereafter  profess. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  certain  action,  a  transmission,  a  mysterious, 
but  certain  influence.  If,  therefore,  a  father  is  not  at  liberty  to 
choose  for  his  son  such  masters  as  he  pleases,  or  if — what  is  exactly 
the  same — while  he  has  the  faculty  of  choosing,  he  is  unable  to 
find  any  masters,  except  those  who  are  all  subjected  to  one  monopoly, 
and  are  all,  in  consequence,  imbued  with  the  same  doctrines,  and  sub- 
servient to  the  same  impulse ; — is  it  not  manifest  that  this  father  is 
unable  to  procure  for  his  son  such  a  direction  of  thought  as  he  him- 
self believes  to  be  the  best,  and  to  secure  him  such  opportunities  of 
religious  instruction  as  his  faith  prescribes  ;  that  thus  his  liberties 
as  a  Christian  are  violated,  no  less  than  as  a  father,  and  that  he 
suffers  as  much  in  conscience  as  in  paternal  feeling,  in  his  rights, 
as  in  his  duties  ? 

"  Free  competition,  and  the  abolition  of  all  monopoly,  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  only  means  of  ensuring  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion itself. 
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"  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  very  man  who  was  the  least 
favourable  to  all  kinds  of  liberties — the  Emperor — whom  the  con- 
stitution of  his  empire,  and  the  fascination  of  absolute  power,  after- 
wards led  to  create  the  University  monopoly — the  Emperor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  consulate,  regretted  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
field  open  for  the  competition  of  the  two  rival  orders — both  rivals 
of  the  University — the  Oratorians  and  the  Jesuits.  He  once  ex- 
pressed himself  to  this  effect  before  the  whole  council  of  State  j 
and  there  are  still  living  several  who  have  taken  an  honourable 
part  in  public  affairs,  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

"  The  opinion  of  M.  Talleyrand  on  this  point  is  well  known, 
though  we  have  to  deplore  his  many  errors  on  other  subjects.  *  If 
every  one,'  says  he  in  his  famous  Memoire  of  the  10th  and  11th  of 
September,  1791,  *  if  every  one  has  a  right  to  receive  the  benefit 
ef  instruction,  so  every  one  must  have  a  reciprocal  right  to  concur 
in  the  task  of  its  diffusion.  For  it  is  from  the  competition  and 
rivalry  of  individual  exertion  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
must  always  spring.  Confidence  alone  should  determine  the  selec- 
tion for  educational  functions.  But  talent,  no  matter  where  it  ex- 
ists, has  a  right  to  dispute  the  prize  of  public  confidence.  All 
privileges  are  of  their  own  nature  odious  ;  but  a  privilege  in  the 
department  of  education  would  be  the  most  odious  and  absurd 
of  all.' 

"  Indeed  iu  the  same  proportion  as  administrative  centralization 
may  be  good  and  useful,  so  intellectual  centralization  must  be  fatal 
and  pernicious.  And  the  reason  of  this  distinction  is  simple.  An 
administration  lives  by  order,  and  consequently  by  simplicity  of 
means  and  unity  of  action  ;  while  intelligence  lives  by  known 
truths,  by  acquired  and  propagated  lights  ;  and  these  are  never 
better  secured  than  by  the  emulation,  the  collision,  the  generous 
rivalry  of  minds.  The  emulation  of  learned  bodies  has  always 
favoured  the  development  of  studies.  Before  the  revolution, 
France  counted  more  than  twenty  rival  universities,  and  a  host  of 
religious  corporations.  Will  the  studies  of  those  times  suffer  by 
comparison  with  those  of  the  present  day  ? 

*'  But  there  is  one  circumstance  of  which  the  bishops  are  bound 
to  inform  the  king  with  respectful  candour  ;  it  is,  that  free  compe- 
tition, and  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  are  the  only  means  of 
restoring  security  to  the  mass  of  Catholics  in  France,  and  re- 
attaching them  to  our  institutions. 

"  It  has   been   observed,    and    with   perfect   justice,    that    M. 

ViLLEMAIN  HAS  LOST  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THREE  YEARS, 
ALL    IT    HAD    GAINED    BY    TEN    YEARS   OF    COMBAT,  PRUDENCE,  AND 

ABILITY.  By  constantly  repeating  that  the  University  and  the 
State  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  that  the  University  is  the 
*  State  teaching ;'  that  whoever  attacks  the  one,  attacks  also  the 
other ; — has  not  a  conviction  been  thus  created  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
offensive  league  against  the  Church  between  the  state  and  the 
University,  and  that  henceforth  men  must  choose  between  religion 
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and  the  king  ?  This  impression  is  certainly  very  unfortunate.  No 
one  regrets  it  more  bitterly,  or  condemns  it  more  sincerely,  than 
the  bishops  ;  but  still  nobody  can  deny  that  it  exists. 

"  Now,  if  free  competition  is  once  granted,  this  impression  will 
cease.  The  king  will  be  judged  more  fairly,  and  the  influence  of 
his  government  will  be  more  cordially  received. 

"  In  fine.  Sire,  and  with  this  consideration  we  shall  close  ; — free 
competition  and  the  abolition  of  all  monopoly,  are  the  only  means 
of  securing  the  interests  of  religion. 

"  We  pray  your  Majesty  graciously  to  observe,  that  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  we  have  lost  the  only  compensation  granted  to 
Catholics,  which  could  render  the  absence  of  free  education  toler- 
able in  their  eyes. 

"  Under  the  empire  and  the  restoration,  the  University  monopoly 
existed  ;  but  it  was  limited  by  a  clause,  and  was  held  under  a  con- 
trol which  gave  security  to  the  true  faith.  At  those  periods  some 
kind  of  sense  and  value  were  set  upon  this  article  of  the  constitu- 
tive decree  of  the  University.  *  u4ll  the  schools  of  the  University 
shall  have  for  the  basis  of  their  teaching/  the  precepts  of  the 
Catholic  religion,^  If,  therefore  a  monopoly  existed,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  Deism,  or  Pantheism. 
A  Catholic  father  was  constrained  as  to  his  choice,  but  not  as  to 
his  faith.  The  University  was  undoubtedly  a  prison,  but,  if  the 
expression  be  allowed,  it  was  an  orthodox  prison^  or  at  least, 
legally  speaking,  it  M^as  intended  so  to  be. 

"  But  since  that  time,  things  have  undergone  serious  alterations. 
1830  came.  The  thirty-eighth  article  of  the  decree  of  1808  fell 
into  disuse.  The  university  has  been  emancipated,  but  not  the 
father.  The  state  professors  alone,  proflting  by  the  larger  por- 
tion of  liberties  conceded  by  the  new  charter,  have  felt  themselves 
at  liberty  to  dare  all  in  their  lectures ;  and  yet  parents  are  still  left 
under  the  obligation  of  yielding  their  sons  up  to  this  education. 

"  Thus,  the  monopoly  has  remained  what  it  was,  only  stripped 
of  the  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  which  it  then  afforded  to  families. 
We  are  now  bound  to  men  who  are  no  longer  bound  themselves ; 
they  have  liberty  to  propagate  error  ;  w*e  have  none  to  avoid  it. 

"  Was  it  possible  that  such  a  degree  of  servitude,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  much  licence  on  the  other,  should  not  have  proved 
baneful  to  religion  ?  It  has  been  so.  The  tree  hath  brought  forth 
its  fruit.  Our  youthful  generations  have  been  fed  and  gorged 
upon  it.  The  evil  has  run  with  giant  strides  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
remedy  still  left,  it  is  because  truth  and  faith  have,  in  our  country, 
a  vital  power  and  a  promise  of  longevity  which  neither  a  few  men 
nor  a  few  years  can  destroy. 

"And  when  we  affirm,  sire,  that  since  1830  the  professors  of 
colleges  have  imagined  themselves  free  from  all  doctrinal  restric- 
tions in  their  lectures,  we  say  a  thing  that  is  made  evident  to  every 
attentive  and  candid  man,  hy  their  own  confessions,  by  their  les- 
sons, by  their  own  works,  by  the  very  conduct  of  the  university. 
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Thus,  what  do  these  blind  men  answer  to  those  who  suspect 
their  belief  and  denounce  their  teaching  ?  Why,  they  answer  that 
we  wish  to  fetter  thought,  that  we  wage  war  with  intelligence  and 
with  the  right  of  free  examination.  Now,  does  not  this  amount  to 
asserting  that  the  thirty-eighth  article  of  the  decree  of  1808  has 
been  abrogated,  and  that,  thanks  to  this  reform,  every  professor, 
henceforward — not  only  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  a  public 
functionary,  as  a  master  of  youth,  in  fine,  as  a  professor^ — is  fully 
and  entirely  independent  in  regard  to  belief  ? 

"  They  declare  it  also  in  their  lectures,  as  MM.  Michelet  and 
Quinet  have  so  unfortunately  proved  in  that  too  notorious  publica- 
tion, which  is  but  a  reproduction  of  their  oral  lectures,  and  whose 
appearance  his  majesty's  government  has  deplored  no  less  than  we 
do  our  ourselves. 

"  They  declare  it  also  in  their  works,  as  may  be  too  easily 
seen  by  any  one  who  passes  in  review  all  the  anti- Christian  posi- 
tions they  have  advanced  relative  to  God,  to  the  creation,  to 
nature,  to  man,  to  the  incarnation,  to  free-will,  to  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  It  would  be  too  tedious  for  us  to  enter 
into  the  detail. 

"But  even  the  university  herself  declares  the  same  thing  after 
her  own  fashion,  and  so  as  to  allow  no  possibility  of  misconception. 
Where  is  the  man  to  whom  she  has  prescribed  a  serious  obligation  of 
teaching  the  true  and  pure  doctrines  of  Catholicism  ?  During  the 
last  thirteen  years,  though  so  many  professors  have  been  appointed, 
has  there  been,  a  priori,  one  single  such  recommendation  ? 

"Works  hostile  to  religion  are  every  day  presented  to  the 
learned  world.  Such  works  are  frequently  published  by  professors 
of  colleges,  or  by  still  higher  functionaries.  What  does  the 
university  do?  Why,  she  takes  these  very  works  under  her 
especial  protection ;  she  approves,  recommends,  even  imposes  them 
on  the  pupils,  and  by  converting  them  into  class-books,  ensures  at 
one  stroke  the  fortune  of  the  authors,  and  the  perversion  of  the 
readers.  She  names,  indifferently,  as  professors,  men  of  all  re- 
ligions, and  even  men  of  no  religion. 

"  For  instance,  there  are  Protestants  who  teach  history,  there 
are  Jews  who  teach  philosophy;  nay,  there  are  Pantheists  to 
direct  and  inspire  the  very  school  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
future  masters.  And  if  any  alarm  arises  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
in  consequence  of  so  fatal  a  system  of  instruction,  the  university 
utterly  disregards  it ;  she  supports  her  men,  promotes  them  to  still 
higher  dignities,  to  honours  still  more  flattering,  to  independence  still 
more  complete  ;  and  they,  of  course,  increase  both  in  audacity  and 
violence.  The  bishops  have  bestirred  themselves,  and  the  university 
is  astounded  at  their  audacity.  The  bishops  have  complained,  and 
the  university  cries  out  at  the  scandal.  It  was  not  her  fault  that 
they  have  not  been  punished  and  imprisoned.  Unable  to  procure 
the  repression  of  the  attempt  in  this  way,  she  has  had  recourse  to 
the  arms  at  her  own  disposal :  she  has  refused  licenses  to  demands 
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grounded  on  the  very  best  recommendations ;  she  has  urged  the 
minister  of  public  worship  to  enforce  the  rigorous  execution  of  the 
ordinances ;  and  instead  of  the  promised  liberty,  she  has  made  the 
yoke  of  the  monopoly  still  more  oppressive.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  sire,  the  bishops  have  merely  protested  against  doctrines 
more  fatal  to  the  university  than  her  most  bitter  enemies  could 
ever  be ;  against  doctrines  that,  in  fact,  differ  only  from  downright 
atheism,  because  their  professors  fortunately  recoil  in  alarm  at  their 
consequences. 

"  We  shall  not  examine  how  far  a  government,  which  seriously 
aims  at  self-preservation,  may,  or  ought  to  extend  the  liberty  of 
religious  opinions  to  this  unlimited  license  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion. It  is  impossible  that  a  necessity  so  fatal  should  exist ;  but 
even  supposing  the  state  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  such  a  fatality, 
still,  the  liberty  granted  to  professors  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
most  intolerable  of  servitudes  for  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  de- 
priving fathers  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  faith  of  their  children. 

"  One  of  two  things,  then  : — either  the  thirty-eighth  article  of 
the  Constitutional  Decree  of  1808  must  be  re-established,  with  all 
its  consequences;  or,  in  virtue  of  the  sixty-ninth  article  of  the 
charter,  liberty  of  instruction  must  be  granted,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences; that  is,  with  free  competition,  the  abolition  of  all 
monopoly,  and  entire  independence  of  university  control.  If  the 
thirty-eighth  article  is  re-established,  then  the  university  should  be 
Catholic  in  her  teaching,  and  the  first  act  of  her  authority,  or 
rather  the  first  evidence  of  her  repentance,  should  be  to  do  justice 
on  those  men  and  on  those  books  which,  in  her  name,  are  perverting, 
in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the  Catholic  youth  of  France. — If,  on 
the  contrary,  liberty  of  instruction  is  granted,  the  university  must 
forego  her  monopoly,  and  leave  the  field  free  to  every  one  who  may 
choose  to  put  his  sickle  into  the  harvest. 

"In  the  first  case,  there  will  not  be  liberty  for  any  one.  It  will 
not  be  competent  to  fathers  to  entrust  their  children  to  any  hands 
but  those  of  the  university ;  but  neither  will  it  be  competent  to 
the  teachers  of  science  to  mingle  the  poison  of  error  and  unbelief 
therewith.     One  slavery  will  console  us  for  the  other. 

*In  the  second  case,  there  will  be  liberty  for  all.  The  univer- 
sity will  be  free  to  diffuse  her  doctrines  as  she  understands  them ; 
but  the  believer  will  be  free  to  prepare  the  antidote ;  the  bishops 
will  be  able  to  protect  Catholic  families  against  the  seductions  of  a 
corrupt  education.  There  will  be  a  strugglebetween  the  good  and 
evil.  The  parents  will  choose  between  them.  One  liberty  will 
render  the  other  tolerable.  Life  and  death  will  be  offered  to  all. 
Each,  at  his  own  risk  and  peril,  will  present  to  his  own  lips,  or  those 
of  his  son,  that  fruit  which  he  may  deem  the  better.  This  will  be 
better  than  the  rule  under  which  we  now  live,  and  which  may  be 
translated  by  these  three  words — Liberty  for  the  university — 
Slavery  for  every  one  else — Death  for  all ! 

"  And  if  we  have  given  the  alternative,  if  we  have  asked  either 
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liberty,  or  the  return  of  the  university  to  its  original  constitution, 
which  would  impose  upon  it  the  obligation  of  exclusively  Catholic 
teaching,  it  is  not  that  we  have  thought  the  latter  branch  of  the 
alternative  really  practicable.  No,  we  should  be  told,  while  there 
is  liberty  of  conscience,  the  university  cannot  be  exclusively 
Catholic.  But,  if  so,  you  must  necessarily  admit  to  us,  that  liberty 
of  conscience  should  imply  a  system  of  instruction  freely  and 
securely  Catholic  ;  and  this  it  never  can  be  under  the  regime  of 
the  university  monopoly. 

"  This  would,  perhaps,  be  the  fittest  place  to  discuss  what  should 
be  done  regarding  the  certificates  of  university  studies,  at  present 
required  for  the  examination  for  the  haccalaureat-des-lettres,  and 
regarding  the  baccalaureat  itself,  at  least  on  the  scale  now  esta- 
blished ;  to  discuss  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  decide  the  claims 
of  aspirants  to  educational  ofiices  from  the  amount  of  their  know- 
ledge, than  from  the  place  where  they  acquired  it ;  whether  the 
degree  of  bachelor  should  be  always,  and  in  the  same  wa)^  the 
necessary  condition,  and  as  it  were  the  only  door  to  all  the  liberal 
professions;  lastly,  whether  the  power  of  conferring  this  degree 
should  still  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  university,  which  would, 
in  effect,  be  to  invest  it  with  that  monopoly  against  which  we 
exclaim. 

"  But  we  feel  that  the  discussion  of  these  questions  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves.  The 
solution,  besides,  will  be  found  to  be  contained  implicitly  in  the 
general  considerations  already  submitted. 

"We  will  not  even  speak,  sire,  of  our  fetits  seminaires^  because, 
now-a-days,  the  question  no  longer  regards  them.  Three  years 
since  it  did  j  and,  indeed,  at  that  time  we  took  no  further  interest 
in  it.  Less  intimately  acquainted  than  we  are  now  with  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  we  hardly  thought  of  anything  beyond  merely 
stipulating  for  the  interests  of  our  ecclesiastical  schools.  Now-a- 
days  we  demand  more,  because  experience  has  been  multiplied, 
and  new  lights  have  burst  upon  us.  We  know  the  university 
better.  The  university,  whether  it  will  or  not,  whether  it  know 
it,  or  know  it  not,  never  at  any  time  possessed,  and  least  of  all 
now,  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  and  the  episcopacy.  The 
least  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  rudderless  ship,  tossed  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  It  would  be  far  more  than  rigour  to 
invent  a  new  system  which  would  compel  the  entire  body  of 
Catholic  youth  to  continue  to  peril  their  souls  therein. 

"And  let  not  any  one  reproach  us  with  undue  severity  towards 
the  university.  We  repeat  it,  the  university  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics  of  France ;  because,  in  order 
to  possess  it,  it  should  be  a  Catholic  university,  which,  legally 
speaking,  it  never  can  be.  This  follows  from  the  very  principle 
it  invokes,  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

"Every  thinking  mind  is  naturally  filled  with  anxiety  for  such  a 
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state  of  affairs,  and  the  bishops  most  of  all.  But,  happily,  the 
charter  promises  its  aid,  and  the  king  has  just  declared  that  he  will 
realize  its  promises.  We  place  our  trust  in  both.  They  will 
prevail  over  the  afflicting  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
and  will  save  at  once  the  faith,  the  liberty,  and  the  peace  of  France. 
"Yes,  sire,  the  peace  of  France,  and  the  most  indispensable 
ground  of  its  security  have  hitherto  been  too  much  compromised. 
They  may  be  compromised  still  more  seriously.  The  question  has 
grown  with  the  time :  the  irritation  has  become  more  deep  and 
more  universal.  How  much  more  wisely  would  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  have  acted,  how  much  more  judicious  would 
have  been  his  devotion  to  the  king,  if,  instead  of  aggravating,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  burden  of  the  university  monopoly,  he  had 
yielded  to  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  bishops.  The  measures 
which  would  then  have  sufficed  to  pacify  the  religious  discontents, 
would  not  now  suffice  any  longer.  What  would  suffice  now,  will 
not  suffice  hereafter.  Your  majesty  may  judge  of  it  from  the 
event.  A  few  months  since,  the  interests  which  now  absorb  us  were 
but  an  imperceptible  point :  now  they  have  grown  into  a  mighty 
question  of  vast  importance,  and  pregnant  with  danger. 

"May  the  hands  which,  for  thirteen  years,  have  conjured  up 
so  many  storms,  have  power  to  prevent  those  which  are  again 
threatening ! 

"  Let  the  king  hearken,  at  last,  to  the  voice  of  the  Church  !  She 
demands  that  liberty  which  the  Charter  promises,  and  which  our 
necessities  require. 

"  To  grant  this,  will  be  to  realize  the  wishes  of  religion  and  of 
the  Catholics  of  France.  It  will  be  to  recognize  one  of  the  most 
sacred,  though  hitherto  least  respected,  rights  of  paternal  authority 
and  paternal  affection. 

"  But  it  will  also  be  to  watch  over  the  most  serious  liberties  of 
France ;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  all  her  prosperity  and  all  her 
glory  are  linked  with  her  faith,  as  all  her  dignity  and  all  her  power 
are  bound  up  with  her  wise  and  well-ordered  liberties. 

"  We  should,  regret.  Sire,  to  submit  to  your  majesty  a  demand, 
the  difficulty  of  acceding  to  which,  will,  doubtless,  add  to  your 
painful  anxieties,  were  w^e  not  convinced  that,  in  offering  to  the 
king  this  testimony  of  our  personal  confidence  and  respect,  we  are 
defending  the  interests  of  the  state  no  less  than  those  of  religion. 

"  We  may  appear  an  occasion  of  present  embarrassment  to  the 
Crown ;  but  all  the  dangers  of  the  future  lie  in  the  University. 
"  We  remain,  respectfully.  Sire, 
"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  servants, 
"  >J<  Denis,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
"  4<  Philip  F.  Bishop  of  Blois, 
"  »^  L.  M.  Bishop  of  Versailles, 
"  ^  AuGUSTE,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
"  ^  J.  J.  Bishop  of  Orleans." 
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WHETHER  it  is  the  first  occupation  of  a  vacant  ter- 
ritory— or  the  necessity  of  providing  room  and  sub- 
sistence for  a  superabundant  population — or  the  higher  claim 
of  civilization  over  barbarism — or  yet  the  nobler  motive  of 
diffusing  the  mild  light  of  Christianity  over  a  darkened  land — 
that  confers  a  title  to  territorial  acquisitions,  the  man  who 
regards  his  character,  as  a  subject  of  the  British  empire, 
cannot  presume  to  visit  the  spirit  of  conquest  with  a  sweeping 
censure.  Were  we  to  practise  this  self-denying  virtue,  we 
might  be  called  upon  to  prove  our  own  title  to  the  Canadas, 
or  produce  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  grocers  of  Leadenhall- 
street,  to  the  possession  of  their  Indian  empire.  We  might 
be  forced  to  call  Anson  a  pirate,  Clive  a  robber,  the  con- 
queror Assaye  a  soldier  of  fortune,  Cornwallis  and  Wel- 
lesley  tyrants  and  oppressors.  We  should  no  longer  be 
startled  at  the  defence  of  Warren  Hastings  by  Erskine, 
which  was,  in  substance,  that  the  rule  of  an  Indian  viceroy, 
necessarily  harsh  and  coercive,  can  be  measured  by  no 
standard  of  equity.  We  should  be  driven  to  admit,  that 
the  Afghans  scarcely  deserved  to  be  punished  by  the 
slaughter  of  their  young  men  and  the  razing  of  their  cities, 
for  the  questionable  offence  of  repelling  the  invaders  from 
their  soil ;  that  the  Chinese  sinned  not  in  attempting  to 
"  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  and  refusing  to  be  drugged  with 
opium.  Nor  could  we  be  sure,  that  our  countrymen,  the 
other  day,  were  warranted  in  buying  the  land  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  against  their  will,  and  shooting  them  for  refusing 
to  accept  a  promise  of  the  purchase   money. 

We  might  learn  much  from  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  were  we  not  too  proud  to  accept  the  lesson.  The  innu- 
merable inventions,  which  are  the  boast  of  our  own  times,  are 
yet  the  necessary  results  of  the  wants  of  society,  and  do  not 
justify  the  affectation  of  superiority  over  the  middle,  or,  as 
they  are  absurdly  called,  the  dark  ages.  Much  has  been  lost 
to  mankind,  by  the  decline  of  that  generous  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  prompted  such  an  enterprize  as  the  Crusades. 
Unhappily,  the  adage,  "might  makes  right,"  is  now  more 
true  than  ever.  A  chivalrous  and  gallant  nation  may  be 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe,  with  impunity:  for,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  no  war  is  undertaken,  except  for  the 
sordid  advancement  of  selfish  ambition. 
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At  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico,  this 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  not  extinguished  in  Europe.  The  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  grandest 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  struggle  with  the  infidel, 
begun  seven  centuries  before,  terminated  at  length  in  the 
triumph  of  Castilian  valour,  when  the  gentle  Isabella  beheld 
the  consummation  of  her  fondest  hopes — the  banner  of  the 
cross  floating  proudly  on  the  towers  of  Alhambra.  Influenced 
by  no  less  lofty  motives,  she  favoured  the  great  scheme  of 
Columbus  ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the  character  of  the  age, 
that,  although  many  a  reckless  and  profligate  adventurer 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  great  navigator,  yet  a  sort  of 
rough  enthusiasm  gave  a  more  elevated  tone  to  their  feelings; 
and  many  a  one  of  them  flattered  himself,  that  he  was  but 
continuing,  in  the  New  World,  the  war  with  the  infidel  he 
begun  in  the  Old.  The  atrocities  committed  by  many  of 
the  Spanish  adventurers  were  grievous  indeed;  but  they 
were  never  tolerated  or  connived  at  by  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns. Such  an  enormity  as,  "a  Commando  against  the 
Caffres,"  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  Castilian 
monarch.  Queen  Isabella  always  evinced  the  most  tender 
concern  for  the  Indian  races ;  her  great  successor  imitated 
her  example,  and  established  the  most  admirable  regulations, 
which  were  as  strictly  enforced,  in  his  transmarine  domi- 
nions, as  the  great  distance  of  the  seat  of  government  would 
allow. 

Although  the  conquest  of  Mexico  has  already  furnished 
some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  many  a  narrative 
of  the  colonization  of  America,  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,  already  known  by  his  '^History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,^''  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  history.  It 
has  been  well  remarked,  that  there  is  often  much  more  of 
romance  in  a  narrative  of  actual  occurrences,  than  in  the 
most  highly  coloured  fictions.  That  a  vast  region,  measuring, 
perhaps,  a  fourth  of  Europe,  and  inhabited  not  by  the  Caribe 
of  the  islands,  or  the  feeble  native  of  Peru,  but  by  the  boldest 
and  most  warlike  of  all  the  American  races,  should  have 
been  completely  subjugated,  within  three  years,  by  a  handful 
of  Spaniards,  is  marvellous  enough;  but  more  marvellous 
still,  that  the  leader  of  the  host  was  a  young  planter  from 
the  islands,  without  military  experience,  holding  no  direct 
commission  from  the  sovereign,  and  so  far  from  receiving  the 
support  of  the  colonial  authorities,  thwarted  and  opposed, 
nay,  threatened  with  destruction,  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
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gress — yet  surmounting  these  unheard-of  difficulties  by  the 
unbounded  resources  of  his  daring  genius. 

Mr.  Prescott  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  an  essay  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  New  World,  upon  which  he  agrees,  in 
the  main,  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the  more 
recent  French  writers,  on  this  interesting  topic.  Having 
already  examined  the  question  at  some  length,  in  a  separate 
article,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
history  of  the  conquest. 

Fernando  Cortez  was  born  at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura, 
in  1485,  Having  followed  the  stream  of  adventure  to  the 
western  hemisphere,  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  1511, 
by  serving  as  a  volunteer  under  Diego  Velasquez,  in  the 
reduction  of  Cuba.  Seven  years  after,  Velasquez  selected 
him  as  the  commander  of  an  expedition  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  the  mainland,  which  had  been  recently  discovered 
by  Grijalva  and  his  associates.  But  Velasquez,  already 
jealous  of  the  great  abilities  exhibited  by  the  young  adven- 
turer, would  have  revoked  the  commission,  had  not  Cortez 
baffled  him,  by  his  sudden  departure,  with  a  force  consisting 
of  but  five  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards.  Having  reached 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  he  commenced  that  system  of 
conciliation  to  the  Indians,  upon  which  he  always  acted  from 
choice,  for  he  rebuked  his  lieutenant  Alvarado,  who  had 
arrived  before  him,  for  some  excesses  of  his  followers,  and 
ordered  reparation  to  be  made.  In  an  interview  with  the 
natives,  at  the  river  Tabasco,  this  simple  people  shewed  such 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  horse,  that,  upon  hearing  some 
troop  horses  neigh,  and  being  told  by  the  Spaniards,  in  an- 
swer to  their  enquiry  of  what  the  animals  said,  that  the 
horses  were  complaining  of  their  having  fought  against  them, 
they  offered  them  turkey-hens  and  roses  to  eat.  Having  chosen 
Chiahuitzla  (the  modern  Vera  Cruz)  as  the  head  of  a  colony, 
Cortez  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
municipality  (whom  he  procured  to  be  elected  according  to  the 
Spanish  usage),  on  the  ground  that  Velasquez  had  no  authority 
to  confer  the  extensive  powers  he  required,  and  from  them  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  captain-general,  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  should  be  known.  Before  quitting  the  coast, 
he  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  dismantling  the  vessels, 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  plot  among  some  of  his  followers, 
to  escape  to  Cuba :  as  if  he  was  resolved  "  to  set  his  life 
upon  the  cast."  After  a  decisive  victory  over  the  hardy 
republicans  of  Tlascula,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convert 
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them   into  faithful  allies,   and   proceeded  on  his  march   to 
the  city  of  Cholula. 

It  was  here  that  Cortez  first  had  a  full  perception  of  the 
sanguinary  horror  of  the  Mexican  superstitions ;  for  he  dis- 
covered, that  six  thousand  victims  were  annually  immolated  to 
the  god  Quetzalcoatl  alone.  Shocked  by  such  abominations, 
he  was  about  to  repeat  the  error  he  had  committed  at  Cem- 
poal  —  substitute  Christianity  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry  by 
force — but  Father  Olmedo  wisely  rebuked  his  indiscreet 
zeal ;  yet,  with  the  reverend  father's  full  approval, 

"  The  Spanish  general  had  the  satisfaction  to  break  open  the 
cages  in  which  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  confined,  and  to  dis- 
miss the  trembling  inmates  to  liberty  and  life.  He  also  seized 
upon  the  great  teocaUi,  and  devoted  that  portion  of  the  building, 
which,  being  of  stone,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames,  to  the 
purposes  of  a  Christian  church  ;  while  a  crucifix  of  stone  and  lime, 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  spreading  out  its  arms  above  the  city,  pro- 
claimed, that  the  population  below  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
cross.  On  the  same  spot  now  stands  a  temple,  overshadowed  by 
dark  cypresses  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  dedicated  to  our  Lady  de 
los  Remedios.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  presides  over  it,  said  to 
have  been  left  by  the  Conqueror,  and  an  Indian  ecclesiastic,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Cholulans  performs  the  peaceful  services 
of  the  Roman  CathoHc  communion,  on  the  spot  where  his  ancestors 
celebrated  the  sanguinary  rites  of  the  mystic  Quetzalcoatl." — vol.  ii. 
p.  35. 

The  pyramid  of  Cholula  will  still  be  visited  by  the  curious 
antiquary ;  but  an  object,  we  think,  of  more  affectionate  in- 
terest, rears  itself  in  sight,  the  modern  city,  founded  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  appropriately,  indeed,  called 
Puebla  De  los  Angelos.  In  Mr.  Bullock's  elegant  narrative 
of  his  visit  to  Mexico,  he  gives  free  scope  to  his  admiration 
of  the  various  beauties  of  this  magnificent  city,  in  which  all 
the  arts  have  been  more  especially  consecrated  to  the  honour 
of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Its  fifty  churches,  its  innumerable 
monasteries  and  convents,  the  various  seminaries,  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  reception  of  the  infirm  and  poor,  entitle  it  to 
rank,  Mr.  Bullock  thinks,  beyond  the  most  favoured  cities  of 
Italy  and  Old  Spain.  He  declares,  that  the  clergy  of  La 
Puebla  are  the  most  pious,  learned,  and  polite  ecclesiastics  in 
the  world  ;  indeed,  the  splendour  of  the  religious  processions, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  public  worship,  seem  to  have  excited 
a  better  feeling  than  mere  curosity  in  his  breast.  He  was 
peculiarly  struck  with  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  washing 
of  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  by  twelve  of  the  first  per- 
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sonages  of  the  city,  on  Holy  Thursday,  who,  combining 
charity  with  humility,  took  them  from  the  church  to  their 
own  mansions  ;  having  undertaken  their  support  for  the  year. 
The  noble  convent  of  San  Filipe  Neri  is  an  institution  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Seventy  penitents,  of  whatever  ranks  they  may 
be,  are  always  entitled  to  spend  eight  days  of  religious  retire- 
ment within  its  cloisters,  at  the  expense  of  the  foundation;  and 
it  is  calculated,  that  one  thousand  persons,  annually,  avail 
themselves  of  the  happy  privilege.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Naples  lately  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this 
journal ;  we  can  now  point  to  the  same  spirit  producing 
similar  effects  in  this  city  of  the  far  west.  Well  may  Thomas 
Carlyle  exclaim — "  The  great  antique  heart ! " 

From  the  summit  of  the  lofty  pass,  between  the  giant  peaks 
of  Popocatepetl  and  Iztacuhuitl,  the  Spaniards  first  beheld 
that  glorious  valley  of  Mexico,  extending  seventy  miles  in 
length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  which  Mr.  Prescott,  having  himself 
enjoyed  the  same  spectacle  with  Cortez,  so  eloquently  describes. 

"  They  had  not  advanced  far,  when  turning  an  angle  of  the 
Sierra,  they  suddenly  came  upon  a  view,  which  more  than  com- 
pensated the  toils  of  the  preceding  day  ;  it  was  that  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  or  Tenochitlan,  as  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives, 
which,  with  its  picturesque  assemblage  of  water,  woodland  and  cul- 
tivated plains,  its  shining  cities  and  shadowy  hills,  was  spread  out 
like  some  gay  and  gorgeous  panorama  before  them.  In  the  highly 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  these  upper  regions,  even  remote  objects 
have  a  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  a  distinctness  of  outline,  which 
seem  to  annihilate  distance.  Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet, 
were  seen  noble  forests  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar  ;  and  beyond, 
yellow  fields  of  maize,  and  the  towering  maguey  intermingled  with 
orchards  and  blooming  gardens  ;  for  flowers,  in  such  demand  for 
their  religious  festivals,  were  even  more  abundant  in  this  populous 
valley,  than  in  other  parts  of  Anahuac.  In  the  centre  of  the  great 
basin,  were  beheld  the  lakes,  occupying  then  a  much  larger  portion 
of  its  surface  than  at  present  ;  their  borders  thickly  studded  with 
towns  and  hamlets  ;  and  in  the  midst — like  some  Indian  empress, 
with  her  coronal  of  pearls — the  fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white 
towns  and  pyramidal  temples,  reposing,  as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waters — the  far-famed  Venice  of  the  Aztecs.  High  over  all 
rose  the  royal  hill  of  Chapoltepec,  the  residence  of  the  Mexican 
monarchs,  crowned  with  the  same  grove  of  gigantic  cypresses, 
which  at  this  day  fling  their  broad  shadows  over  the  land.  In 
the  distance,  beyond  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  and  nearly 
screened  by  intervening  foliage,  was  seen  a  shining  speck,  the  rival 
capital  of  Tezcuco,  and  still  further  on,  the  dark  belt  of  Porphyry, 
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girdling  the  valley  round,  like  a  rich  setting,  which  nature  had  de- 
vised for  the  fairest  of  her  jewels." — Vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

The  despatches  of  the  conqueror  himself  most  graphically 
describe  the  curious  site  of  the  great  city,  built  in  an 
island,  lying  towards  the  western  side  of  the  great  salt  lake 
of  Tezcuco,  and  accessible  only  by  four  causeways ;  along 
the  principal,  or  southern  one  of  which,  the  Spaniards  en- 
tered the  capital,  on  the  8  th  November  1519,  escorted  by 
Montezuma  and  the  flower  of  his  court. 

The  palace  of  Axayalatl  was  appropriated  as  the  barracks 
of  the  Spaniards,  being  itself  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
whole  army.  The  stupendous  public  works,  the  aqueducts, 
temples,  markets,  excited  the  wonder  of  the  strangers,  and 
they  were  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  royal  palaces.  The  most  luxurious  residence 
of  the  Aztic  monarch  w^as  the  royal  hill  of  Chapultepec, 
which  stood  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  capital,  its  base 
washed  in  that  day  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Montezuma's 
garden  stretched  for  miles  along  the  base.  Of  the  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  we  have  some  traces  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"  On  entering  the  gardens  of  Chapultepec,"  says  Mr.  Ward, 
"  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  magnificent  cypress, 
called  the  cypress  of  Montezuma.  It  had  attained  its  full  growth 
when  that  monarch  was  on  his  throne,  so  that  it  must  be  now  at 
least  four  hundred  years  old  ;  yet  it  still  retains  all  the  vigour  of 
youthful  vegetation.  The  trunk  is  forty-one  feet  in  circumference ; 
yet  the  height  is  so  majestic,  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass 
appear  slender." —  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

But  Cortez  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  diabolical 
cruelty  of  the  Mexican  superstitions ;  nor  without  reason, 
when  we  are  told  that  20,000  human  victims  were  annually 
sacrificed  in  the  capital  alone.  At  the  coronation  of  this 
same  Montezuma,  30,000  are  reported  to  have  been  immo- 
lated. Certain  days  were  signalized  by  the  slaughter  of 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  to  the  goddess  Tonantzi  and 
the  demon  Huitzitopochtl.  Cortez  describes  the  apjpearance 
of  some  of  the  idols  he  had  seen  in  simple  and  forcible 
language. 

"  The  figures  of  the  idols,  which  these  people  believe,  surpass  in 
stature  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  size  ;  some  of  them  are 
composed  of  seeds  and  leguminous  plants,  such  as  are  used  for  food, 
ground  and  mixed  together,  and  kneaded  with  the  blood  of  human 
hearts,  taken  from  the  breasts  of  living  persons,  from  which  a  paste 
is  formed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  large  statues.  When  these 
are  completed,  they  make  them  offerings  of  the  heai'ts  of  other 
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victims,  which  they  sacrifice  to  them,  and  besmear  their  faces  with 
the  blood.  For  every  thing  they  have  an  idol."  &c. — Cortes^s 
2nd  Despatch^  p.   117. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  opinions  of  a  rude  soldier  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Prescott  does  not  appear  more 
enamoured  of  the  state  of  Mexican  civilization ;  for  he  thus 
delivers  judgment  on  the  institutions  of  the  Aztecs  : — 

"  In  surveying  them,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  civilization 
of  the  East ;  not  of  that  higher,  intellectual  kind,  which  belonged 
to  the  more  polished  Arabs  and  Persians,  but  that  semi-civilization 
which  has  distinguished,  for  example,  the  Tartar  races,  among 
whom,  art  and  even  science  have  made  indeed  some  progress  in 
their  adaptation  to  material  wants  and  sensual  gratification  ;  but 
little  in  reference  to  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  interests  of 
humanity." — vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

Our  author,  we  perceive,  is  bold  enough  to  insinuate,  that 
true  civilization  can  only  be  found  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  we  can  almost  imagine,  he  would  share  the  plea- 
sure with  which  Mr.  Bullock  beheld  a  scene,  at  Xalapa, 
which  he  thus  describes : — 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  congregation  were  Indians,  who  had 
come  to  market,  and  it  was  really  a  pleasing  sight  to  observe  with 
what  attention  and  devotedness  this  simple  and  innocent  people, 
the  descendants  of  cannibal  ancestors,  performed  their  acknowledg- 
ments to  their  Creator." — Bullock's  Mexico,  p.  49. 

Cortez  was  now  in  possession  of  the  capital,  and  even  com- 
pelled the  residence  of  Montezuma  in  the  Spanish  quarter ; 
but  his  labours  were  only  in  their  commencement,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  1520,  he  was  startled  from  his  security  by 
the  approach  of  danger  more  menacing  than  any  he  had  yet 
surmounted.  He  received  information,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Montezuma  himself,  that  another  body  of  Spaniards 
had  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico.  For,  Narvaez,  a  com- 
mander of  great  experience,  who  had  been  sent,  by  Velasquez, 
from  Cuba,  with  the  largest  force  he  could  muster,  in  order 
to  overwhelm  Cortez,  had  actually  sent  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Mexican  monarch,  adding,  that  he  was  only 
coming  as  his  friend  and  deliverer.  Cortez  never,  upon  any 
former  occasion,  exhibited  greater  presence  of  mind,  for  he 
efifectually  dissembled  his  alarm;  and,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison under  Alvarado  in  the  capital,  he  quitted  it  himself^  in 
order  to  go  in  search  of  his  rival,  about  the  end  of  May 
1520.  Marching  rapidly,  he  soon  left  Cholula,  Tlascala, 
and  other  towns  behind ;  and  though  the  number  of  his  toil- 
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worn  followers  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  force  under 
Narvaez,  he  was  the  more  emboldened  to  proceed,  when  he 
learned  that  his  rival  had  taken  shelter  at  Cempoella,  from 
the  unusually  heavy  rains,  to  which  his  own  hardy  veterans 
were  almost  indifferent.  Mr.  Prescott's  narrative  of  the 
night  attack  on  Narvaez^s  quarters,  and  the  victory  of 
Cortez,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  in  the  work. 
We  take  it  up  where  the  brigade  had  arrived  at  the  Rio  de 
los  Canaos. 

"  That  stream  was  now  converted,  by  the  deluge  of  waters,  into 
a  furious  torrent.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  practicable  ford 
could  be  found  ;  the  slippery  stones,  rolling  beneath  the  feet,  gave 
way  at  every  step.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  darkness  and  driving  tempest ;  still,  with  their  long 
pikes  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  make  good  their  footing,  at  least 
all  but  two,  who  w^ere  swept  down  by  the  fury  of  the  current. 
When  they  had  reached  the  opposite  side,  they  had  new  impe- 
diments to  encounter,  in  traversing  a  road,  never  good,  now  made 
doubly  difficult  by  the  deep  mire  and  tangled  brushwood  with  which 
it  was  overrun." — vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

The  hardy  veterans  were  much  inspirited  by  encountering 
here  a  cross  they  had  erected  upon  their  former  march,  and  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  performed  their  devotions  in  the 
most  solemn  and  reverential  manner.  Then,  while  the 
soldiers  of  Narvaez  were  indulging  in  a  false  security  at 
Cempoalla — 

"  Silently  and  stealthily  they  held  on  their  way,  without  beat  of 
drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  when  they  suddenly  came  on  the  two 
sentinels,  who  had  been  stationed  by  Narvaez  to  give  notice  of 
their  approach.  This  had  been  so  noiseless  that  the  videttes  were 
both  of  them  surprised  on  their  post,  and  one  only  wuth  difficulty 
effi?cted  his  escape,  the  other  was  brought  before  Cortez.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  draw  from  him  some  account  of  the  present  po- 
sition of  Narvaez  ;  but  the  man  remained  obstinately  silent,  and 
though  threatened  with  the  gibbet,  and  having  a  noose  actually 
drawn  round  his  neck,  his  Spartan  heroism  was  not  to  be  van- 
quished. Fortunately  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Narvaez,  since  the  intelligence  previously  derived  from 
Duero.  The  other  sentinel,  who  had  escaped,  carried  the  news  of 
the  enemy's  approach  to  the  camp,  but  his  report  was  not  credited 
by  the  lazy  soldiers  whose  slumbers  he  had  disturbed.  *  He  had 
been  deceived  by  his  fears,'  they  said,  *  and  mistaken  the  noise  of 
the  storm  and  the  waving  of  the  bushes  for  the  enemy.  Cortez 
and  his  men  were  far  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which 
they  would  be  slow  to  cross  on  such  a  night  as  this.'  Narvaez  him- 
self shared  in  the  same  blind  infatuation,  and  the  discredited  senti- 
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nel  shrunk  abashed  to  his  own  quarters,  vainly  menacing  them  with 
the  consequences  of  their  incredulity.  Cortez,  not  doubting  that 
the  sentinel's  report  must  alarm  the  enemy's  camp,  quickened  his 
pace.  As  he  drew  near  he  discovered  a  light  in  one  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  the  city.  *  It  is  the  quarters  of  Narvaez,'  he  exclaimed  to 
Sandoval,  '  and  that  light  must  be  your  beacon.'  On  entering  the 
suburbs,  the  Spaniards  were  surprised  to  find  no  one  stirring,  and  no 
symptom  of  alarm.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  their  own  footsteps,  half-drowned  amid  the  howling 
of  the  tempest.  Still  they  could  not  move  so  stealthily  as  altogether 
to  elude  notice,  as  they  defiled  through  the  streets  of  this  populous 
city.  The  tidings  were  quickly  conveyed  to  the  enemy's  quarters, 
where,  in  an  instant,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  the  dragoons  sprang  to  their  steeds,  the  artillery- 
men to  their  guns.  Narvaez  hastily  buckled  on  his  armour,  called 
his  men  around  him,  and  summoned  those  in  the  neighbouring  teo- 
callis  to  join  him  in  the  area.  He  gave  his  orders  with  coolness, 
for,  however  wanting  in  prudence,  he  was  not  deficient  in  presence 
of  mind  or  courage.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  ;  but 
in  those  minutes  the  Spaniards  had  reached  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  camp.  Cortez  ordered  his  men  to  keep  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  buildings,  that  the  cannon  shot  might  have  a  free  range.  No 
sooner  had  they  presented  themselves  before  the  enclosure,  than 
the  artillery  of  Narvaez  opened  a  general  fire;  fortunately,  the 
pieces  were  pointed  so  high  that  most  of  the  balls  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  three  men  only  were  struck  down.  They  did  not  give 
the  enemy  time  to  reload ;  Cortez,  shouting  the  watchword  of  the 
night,  '  Espiritu  Santo  !  Espiritu  Santo  !  Upon  them  ! '  In  a 
moment  Olid  and  his  division  rushed  on  the  artillerymen,  whom 
they  pierced  or  knocked  down  with  their  pikes,  and  got  possession 
of  their  guns.  Another  division  engaged  the  cavalry,  and  made  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Sandoval,  who,  with  his  gallant  little  band, 
sprang  up  the  great  stairway  of  the  temple.  They  were  received 
with  a  shower  of  missiles — arrows  and  musket -balls — which  in  the 
hurried  aim  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  did  little  mischief.  The 
next  minute  the  assailants  were  on  the  platform,  engaged  hand  to 
hand  with  their  foes.  Narvaez  fought  bravely  in  the  midst,  en- 
couraging his  followers ;  his  standard-bearer  fell  by  his  side,  run 
through  the  body ;  he  himself  received  several  wounds,  for  his 
short  sword  was  no  match  for  the  long  pikes  of  the  assailants.  At 
length  he  received  a  blow  from  a  spear,  which  struck  out  his  left 
eye.  '  Santa  Maria !'  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man ;  'I  am  slain  !' 
The  cry  was  instantly  taken  up  by  the  followers  of  Cortez,  who 
shouted  '  Victory  !'"— vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

Keturning  to  Mexico  the  commander  of  the  troops  levied 
for  his  destruction,  Cortez  deemed  his  conquest  well  nigh 
completed.     But  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  he  found  that  the 
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rashness  of  Alvarado  had  disconcerted  his  whole  policy.  The 
whole  population  of  the  capital  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  strangers,  and  the  accidental  death  of  Montezuma,  in  one 
of  the  furious  assaults  of  the  Mexican  populace  upon  the 
Spanish  garrison,  left  Cortez  no  alternative  but  to  evacuate 
the  city,  which  he  proceeded  to  effect  at  night,  along  the 
western  causeway  (the  shortest),  which  led  to  Tacuba.  That 
fatal  night  is  still  commemorated  in  Spanish  story,  as  La 
Noche  Triste ;  and  Mr.  Prescott's  description  exhibits  its 
horrors  in  startling  reality  before  us,  A  machine  had  been 
constructed,  which  was  to  be  successively  laid  across  the 
three  openings  in  the  causeway,  for  the  passage  of  the  troops. 
Unhappily  it  stuck  immoveable  in  the  first,  and  during  the 
delay  and  the  confusion,  myriads  of  the  enemy  attacked  them 
at  once  from  land  and  lake.  A  cry  of  despair  was  raised  by 
the  Spaniards,  and,  as  we  are  told — 

"Each  thought  only  of  his  own  life.  Pressing  forward  he 
trampled  down  the  weak  and  the  wounded,  heedless  whether  it  were 
friend  or  foe.  The  leading  files,  urged  on  by  the  rear,  were  crowded 
on  the  brink  of  the  gulf;  Sandoval,  Ordaz,  and  the  other  cavaliers, 
dashed  into  the  water  ;  some  succeeded  in  swimming  their  horses 
across,  others  failed,  and  some  who  reached  the  opposite  bank,  being 
overturned  in  the  ascent,  rolled  headlong  with  their  steeds  into  the 
lake.  The  infantry  followed  pell-mell,  heaped  promiscuously  on 
one  another,  frequently  pierced  by  the  shafts,  or  struck  down  by 
the  war-clubs  of  the  Aztecs  ;  while  many  an  unfortunate  victim 
was  dragged  half-stunned  on  board  their  canoes,  to  be  reserved  for 
a  protracted  but  more  dreadful  death. 

"  The  carnage  raged  fearfully  along  the  narrow  causeway ;  its 
shadowy  bulk  presented  a  mark  of  sufficient  distinctness  for  the 
enemy's  missiles,  which  often  prostrated  their  own  countrymen  in 
the  blind  fury  of  the  tempest.  Those  nearest  the  dike,  running 
their  canoes  alongside  with  a  force  that  shattered  them  to  pieces, 
leaped  on  the  land  and  grappled  with  the  Christians,  until  both 
came  rolling  down  the  sides  of  the  causeway  together.  But  the 
Aztec  fell  among  his  friends,  while  the  Christian  was  borne  away 
in  triumph  to  the  sacrifice.  The  struggle  was  long  and  deadly. 
The  Mexicans  were  recognized  by  their  white  cotton  tunics,  which 
showed  faint  amid  the  darkness.  Above  the  combatants  rose  a  wild 
and  discordant  clamor,  in  which  horrid  shouts  of  vengeance  were 
mingled  with  groans  of  agony,  with  invocations  of  the  saints  and 
the  blessed  Virgin,  and  with  the  screams  of  women,  for  there  were 
several  women,  both  native  and  Spanish,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Christian  camp.  Among  these,  one  named  Maria  de  Estrada,  is 
particularly  noticed  for  the  courage  she  displayed,  battling  with 
broadsword  and  target,  like  the  staunchest  of  the  warriors. 

"  The  opening  in  the  causeway  meanwhile  was  filled  up  with  the 
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wreck  of  matter  which  had  been  forced  into  it, — ammunition  wag- 
gons, heavy  guns,  bales  of  rich  stuffs  scattered  over  the  waters, 
chests  of  solid  ingots,  and  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  till  over  this 
dismal  ruin  a  passage  was  gradually  formed,  by  which  those  in  the 
rear  were  enabled  to  clamber  to  the  other  side.  Cortez,  it  is  said, 
found  a  place  that  was  fordable,  where  halting,  with  the  water  up 
to  his  saddle-girths,  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  confusion,  and 
lead  his  followers  by  a  safer  path  to  the  opposite  bank." — vol.  ii* 
p.  333. 

By  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  commander,  and  his  gal- 
lant cavaliers,  the  shattered  remnant  was  at  length,  in  the 
grey  of  morning,  mustered  in  the  street  of  Tacuba;  and,  it 
is  said,  that  Cortez  became  more  than  ever  endeared  to  his 
followers,  when  they  beheld  the  tears  rolling  down  his  manly 
cheek  for  the  loss  of  the  hundreds  of  his  brave  comrades,  who 
had  perished  in  that  miserable  rout.  It  was  therefore  per- 
haps they  more  readily  followed  him  to  the  storming  of  an 
Indian  teocalli,  which  crowned  the  hill,  and  where  they  found 
provisions,  and,  what  was  more  important,  repose  after  their 
fearful  struggles.  Halting  but  for  the  day,  the  Spaniardf3 
began  their  retreat  to  the  coast  that  very  night,  harassed 
occasionally  by  flying  parties  of  the  Mexicans ;  but,  on  the 
seventh  day  afterwards,  as  they  were  descending  from  the 
heights  which  overlook  the  plains  of  Otumba,  they  believed 
their  last  hour  was  almost  come,  when  they  beheld  myriads 
of  the  Indian  enemy  in  array  before  them.  The  ascendancy 
of  Cortez  over  his  hardy  followers  was  never  more  fully 
proved,  for  he  succeeded  in  inducing  them,  as  the  only  means 
of  safety,  to  attack  their  foes  without  delay.  The  combat 
was  long  and  doubtful,  and  as  the  lordly  stag  will  eventually 
be  pulled  down  by  the  multitude  of  the  hounds  he  holds  at 
bay,  the  Spaniards  might  probably  have  been  overpowered 
from  mere  physical  exhaustion,  so  fearfully  did  their  enemies 
outnumber  them,  but  for  the  characteristic  decision  and  in- 
trepidity of  their  heroic  commander.  It  is  well  told  by  the 
historian : — 

"  The  tide  of  battle  was  setting  rapidly  against  the  Christians. 
The  fate  of  the  day  would  soon  be  decided,  and  all  that  now  re- 
mained for  them  seemed  to  be  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible. 

"  At  this  critical  moment,  Cortez,  whose  restless  eye  had  been 
roving  round  the  field  in  quest  of  any  object  that  might  offer  him 
the  means  of  arresting  the  coming  ruin,  rising  in  his  stirrup,  descried 
at  a  distance,  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  the  chief,  who  from  his 
dress  and  military  cortege  he  knev/  must  be  the  commander  of  the 
barbarian  forces.     He  was  covered  with  a  rii;h  surcoat  of  feather' 
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work;  and  a  panache  of  beautiful  plumes,  gorgeously  set  up  in  gold 
and  precious  stones,  floated  above  his  head.  Eising  above  this, 
and  attached  to  his  back  between  the  shoulders,  was  a  short  staff, 
bearing  a  golden  net  for  a  banner — the  singular,  but  customary 
symbol  of  authority  for  an  Aztec  commander.  The  cacique,  whose 
name  was  Cohuaca,  was  borne  on  a  litter,  and  a  body  of  young 
warriors,  whose  gay  and  ornamental  dresses  showed  them  to  be  the 
flower  of  the  Indian  nobles,  stood  round  as  a  guard  of  his  person 
and  the  sacred  emblem. 

"  The  eagle  eye  of  Cortez  no  sooner  fell  on  this  personage  than 
it  lighted  up  with  triumph.  Turning  quickly  round  to  the  cava- 
liers at  his  side,  among  whom  were  Sandoval,  Olid,  Alvarado, 
and  Avila,  he  pointed  out  the  chief,  exclaiming,  *  There  is  your 
mark !  Follow  and  support  me ! '  Then,  crying  his  war-cry,  and 
striking  his  iron  heel  into  his  weary  steed,  he  plunged  headlong 
into  the  thickest  of  the  forces.  His  enemies  fell  back,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  daunted  by  the  ferocity  of  the  attack ;  those  who  did 
not  were  pierced  through  with  his  lance,  or  borne  down  with  the 
weight  of  his  charger.  The  cavaliers  followed  close  in  the  rear. 
On  they  swept,  with  the  fury  of  a  thunder-bolt,  cleaving  the  solid 
ranks  asunder ;  strewing  their  path  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
and  bounding  over  every  obstacle  in  their  way.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian  commander,  and  Cortez, 
overturning  his  supporters,  sprang  forward  with  the  strength  of  a 
lion,  and  striking  him  through  with  his  lance,  hurled  him  to  the 
ground.  A  young  cavalier,  Juan  de  Salamanca,  who  had  kept 
close  to  his  general's  side,  quickly  dismounted  and  dispatched  the 
fallen  chief.  Then  tearing  away  the  banner,  he  presented  it  to 
Cortez,  as  a  trophy  to  which  he  had  the  best  claim.  It  was  all  the 
work  of  a  moment.  The  guard,  overpowered  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  onset,  made  little  resistance,  but,  flying,  communicated  their 
own  panic  to  their  comrades." — vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

The  exclamation  of  Cortez  reminds  us  of  the  "Opw  rov  avSpa 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  but  the  result  was  different  indeed,  as 
it  effectually  restored  the  prestige  of  the  Spanish  name. 

Nine  months  were  spent  in  the  necessary  preparations,  and  a 
flotilla  having  been  launched  at  Tezcuco,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  great  salt  lake,  Cortez  was  again,  on  the  10th  of  May 
1521,  in  position  opposite  to  the  devoted  city.  It  was  while 
preparing  for  the  final  assault  that  he  gave  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  his  acquired  self-command.  A  plot  for  his  de- 
struction had  been  laid  by  a  private  soldier  named  Villafagna, 
an  adherent  of  his  old  enemy,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  was 
only  disclosed  to  him  on  the  eve  of  its  completion,  by  one  of 
the  associates,  who  relented.  Cortez  having  had  Villafagna 
instantly  arrested,  at  dead  of  night,  got  possession  of  the 
aper  which  bore  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  and,  like 
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King  Henry,  was  grieved  to  find  the  names  of  many  on  whom 
he  relied  most  strongly.  But  with  admirable  discretion,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  stating  that  the  traitor 
had  died  without  a  confession ;  and  contented  himself  with 
the  execution  of  Villafagna  alone.  One  check  more,  how- 
ever, he  was  doomed  to  experience,  before  the  final  con- 
summation of  his  hopes.  The  army  was  divided  into  three 
brigades,  in  order  to  assail  the  capital  on  three  sides  at  once, 
and  the  general  had  ordered  that  upon  every  simultaneous 
advance  of  the  three  corps,  the  breaks  in  the  causeway  should 
be  carefully  filled  up  in  their  rear.  Unhappily  the  officer 
appointed  to  this  duty,  the  royal  treasurer,  Juan  de  Alderete, 
had  neglected  it  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  when  suddenly  the 
horn  of  Guatemozin  sounded  from  the  great  teocalli,  and  the 
Aztecs,  in  countless  thousands,  fell  upon  the  astonished 
Spaniards.  The  confusion  seemed  dreadful  as  that  of  La 
Noche  Triste,  and  Cortez  himself,  as  we  are  told,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  his  exertions  to  restore  order. 

"  His  person  was  too  well-known  to  the  Aztecs,  and  his  position 
now  made  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  their  weapons.  Darts,  stones, 
and  arrows,  fell  around  him  thick  as  hail,  but  glanced  harmless 
from  his  steel  helmet  and  armour  of  proof.  At  length,  a  cry  of 
Malintyrn  !  Malintyrn  !  arose  among  the  enemy,  and  six  of  their 
warriors,  strong  and  athletic  men,  rushing  on  him  at  once,  made  a 
violent  eifort  to  drag  him  on  board  their  boat.  In  the  struggle  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg,  which  for  the  time  disabled  it. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him,  when  a  faithful  follower,  De 
Olea,  perceiving  his  general's  extremity,  threw  himself  on  the 
Aztecs,  and  with  a  blow  cut  off  the  arm  of  one  savage,  and  sheathed 
his  sword  in  the  body  of  another.  He  was  bravely  supported  by  a 
comrade,  named  Serma,  and  by  a  Tlascalan  chief,  who,  fighting  over 
the  prostrate  body  of  Cortez,  despatched  three  more  of  the  assailants, 
though  the  heroic  Olea  paid  dearly  for  his  self-devotion,  as  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  by  the  side  of  his  general.  The  report  soon 
spread  among  the  soldiers,  that  their  commander  was  taken  ;  and 
Quinones,  captain  of  his  guard,  with  several  others,  pouring  in  to 
the  rescue,  succeeded  in  disentangling  Cortez  from  the  grasp  of  his 
enemies,  who  were  struggling  with  him  in  the  water,  and  raising 
him  in  their  arms,  placed  him  again  on  the  causeway.  One  of  his 
pages,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  some  way  through  tlie  press, 
leading  a  horse  for  his  master's  rescue.  But  the  youth  received  a 
wound  in  the  throat  from  a  javelin,  which  prevented  him  from 
effecting  his  object.  Another  of  his  attendants  was  more  successful. 
It  was  Guzman,  his  chamberlain  ;  but  as  he  held  the  bridle  while 
Cortez  was  assisted  into  the  saddle,  he  was  seized  by  the  Aztecs, 
and  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  hurried  away  in  their  canoes. 
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The  general  lingered,  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot  while  his  presence 
would  be  of  the  least  service.  But  the  faithful  Quinonez,  taking 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  turned  his  head  from  the  breach,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  *  his  master's  life  was  too  precious  to  the 
army  to  be  thrown  away  there.'  Yet  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  force 
a  passage  through  the  press.  The  surface  of  the  causeway,  cut  up 
by  the  feet  of  men  and  horses,  was  knee-deep  in  mud,  and,  in  some 
parts,  was  so  broken  that  the  water  from  the  canals  flowed  over  it. 
The  crowded  mass,  in  their  efforts  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  perilous  position,  staggered  to  and  fro  like  drunken  men. 
Those  in  the  flanks  were  often  forced  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  their 
comrades,  down  the  slippery  sides  of  the  dike,  when  they  were 
picked  up  by  the  canoes  of  the  enemy,  whose  shouts  of  triumph 
proclaimed  the  savage  joy  with  which  they  gathered  in  every  new 
victim  for  the  sacrifice." — vol.  iii.  p.  126. 

Order  was  eventually  restored  in  the  Spanish  lines  by  the 
exertions  of  Cortez  and  his  gallant  brethren  in  arms,  but  un- 
happily no  less  than  sixty-two  had  been  captured,  destined 
victims  to  the  war  god  of  the  Aztecs.  Bernal  Diaz,  "  the 
untutored  child  of  nature,"  as  Mr.  Prescott  styles  him,  pathe- 
tically alludes  to  the  horrid  fate  of  his  comrades,  in  his  simple 
and  unvarnished  story : 

"  Where  are  now  my  companions  ?  they  have  fallen  in  battle,  or 
been  devoured  by  the  cannibal,  or  been  thrown  to  fatten  the  wild 
beasts  in  their  cages !  They,  whose  remains  should  rather  have 
been  gathered  under  monuments,  emblazoned  with  their  achieve- 
ments, which  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in  letters  of  gold  ;  for 
they  died  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  His  majesty,  and  to  give  light 
to  those  who  sat  in  darkness !" 

Diaz  was  attached  to  the  division  of  Alvarado,  which  was 
posted  nearest  to  the  great  Teocalli,  and  which  had  to  endure 
the  unutterable  agony  of  witnessing  the  immolation  of  their 
unhappy  countrymen,  as  Mr.  Prescott  so  afFectingly  describes 
it,  without  the  power  to  rescue  them  from  their  tormentors. 

"  As  the  long  file  of  priests  and  warriors  reached  the  flat  sum- 
mit of  Teocalli,  the  Spaniards  saw  the  figures  of  several  men, 
stripped  to  their  waists,  some  of  whom,  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  they  recognized  as  their  countrymen.  They  were  the  vic- 
tims for  the  sacrifice.  Their  heads  Avere  gaudily  decorated  with 
coronals  of  plumes,  and  they  carried  fans  in  their  hands.  They 
were  urged  on  by  blows,  and  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  dances 
in  honor  of  the  Aztec  war-god.  The  unfortunate  captives,  then, 
stripped  of  their  sad  finery,  were  stretched,  one  after  the  other,  on 
the  great  stone  of  sacrifice.  Their  breasts  were  heaved  up  con- 
veniently for  the  diabolical  purpose  of  the  priestly  executioner; 
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who  cut  asunder  the  ribs  by  a  strong  blow  with  his  strong  razor  of 
ityli,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  wound,  tore  away  the  heart, 
which,  hot  and  reeking,  was  deposited  in  the  golden  censer  before 
the  idol.  The  body  of  the  slaughtered  victim  was  then  hurled  down 
the  steep  stairs  of  the  pyramid,  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were 
placed  at  the  same  angle  of  the  pile,  one  flight  below  another  ;  and 
the  mutilated  remains  were  gathered  up  by  the  savages  beneath, 
who  prepared  with  them  the  cannibal  repast,  which  completed  the 
work  of  abomination," 

Such  a  monster  is  man,  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  para- 
gon of  animals,  when  left  to  the  darkness  of  his  own  under- 
standing !  Such  are  the  cruelties  which  dark  systems  of  error 
stimulate  him  to  inflict  on  his  fellow-creature,  whether  as  the 
victim  on  the  Mexican  stone  of  sacrifice ;  or  as  the  gladiator 
in  the  arena — 

"  While  thro'  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;" — 

or  the  mangled  sufferer,  torn  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. And  there  be  men,  who  s^vear  by  Gibbon,  who  ele- 
vate the  rhapsodist  into  the  historian — him,  who  chose  the 
wretched  Julian  for  the  hero  of  the  piece ;  that  Julian,  who 
preferred  the  sophistries  of  Libanius  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles ;  the  lost  sheep,  that  quitted  the  green  pastures  to 
tempt  the  wildness  of  the  barren  waste ! 

From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Prescott  pronounces  judg 
ment  on  the  usages  of  the  Aztecs,  he  shows  himself  worthy 
to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  historian. 

"  The  Aztecs  not  only  did  not  advance  the  condition  of  their 
vassals,  but,  morally  speaking,  they  did  much  to  degrade  it.  How 
can  a  nation  where  human  sacrifice  prevails,  and  especially  when 
combined  with  cannibalism,  further  the  march  of  civilization  ?  How 
can  the  interests  of  humanity  be  consulted,  where  man  is  lowered 
to  the  rank  of  the  brutes  that  perish  ?  The  influence  of  the  Aztecs 
introduced  their  gloomy  superstition  into  lands,  before  it  or  where 
it  was  not  established  in  any  great  strength.  The  example  of  the 
capital  was  contagious  ;  as  the  latter  increased  in  opulence,  the 
religious  celebrations  were  conducted  with  still  more  terrible  mag- 
nificence ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  the 
Romans  increased  in  pomp  with  the  increasing  splendour  of  the 
capital.  Men  became  familiar  with  scenes  of  horror,  and  the  most 
loathsome  abominations  :  women  and  children,  the  whole  nation, 
became  familiar  with  and  assisted  at  them.  The  heart  was  hardened  ; 
the  manners  were  made  ferocious.  The  feeble  light  of  civilization, 
transmitted  from  a  milder  race,  was  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miserable  victims,  through  the  empire, 
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were  yearly  fattened  in  its  cages,  sacrificed  on  its  altars,  dressed 
and  served  at  its  banquets.  The  whole  land  was  converted  into  a 
vast  human  shamble.  The  empire  of  the  Aztecs  did  not  fall  before 
its  time." — vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

The  capture  of  the  emperor  Guatimozin  having  terminated 
the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans,  nine  hundred  Spaniards  en- 
tered the  capital,  on  the  27th  July  1521,  conquerors  of  mil- 
lions. One  of  the  noblest  incidents  of  the  first  crusade  was 
the  immediate  assumption  of  the  humble  guise  of  penitents  by 
the  warlike  followers  of  Godfrey,  as,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
reciting  the  litanies,  they  severally  entered  the  holy  places 
consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Redeemer.  With  a 
similar  feeling  of  religious  enthusiasm,  we  are  told  : — 

"  A  procession  of  the  whole  army  was  then  formed,  with  father 
Olmedo  at  its  head.  The  tattered  banners  of  Castile,  which  had 
waved  over  many  a  field  of  blood,  now  threw  their  shadows  on  the 
peaceful  array  of  soldiers,  as  they  moved  along  rehearsing  the 
Litany,  and  displaying  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  blessed 
symbols  of  man's  redemption.  The  reverend  father  pronounced  a 
discourse,  in  which  he  briefly  reminded  the  troops  of  their  great 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  Providence  for  conducting  them  safe 
through  their  long  and  perilous  pilgrimage ;  and  dwelling  on  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  their  present  position,  he  besought 
them  not  to  abuse  the  rights  of  conquest,  but  to  treat  the  unfortu- 
nate Indians  with  humanity.  The  sacrament  was  then  administered 
to  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  the  ser- 
vice concluded  with  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles, 
who  had  enabled  them  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  cross  over  the  bar- 
baric empire." — vol.  iii.  p.  189. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  conqueror's  care,  was  the 
reparation  of  the  ruined  capital ;  and  we  have  the  testimony 
of  many  a  modern  traveller  to  the  grandeur  of  designs  which 
have  produced  so  magnificent  a  result. 

But  the  hero  did  not  limit  his  views  to  architectural  em- 
bellishments ;  although  it  was  only  in  the  year  1523,  and 
after  the  receipt  of  his  third  despatch,  that  he  first  received 
the  official  recognition  of  his  brilliant  services,  in  being  ap- 
pointed governor  and  captain-general  of  New  Spain.  The 
fourth  of  his  own  despatches  contains  an  interesting  detail  of 
his  multitudinous  labours  in  the  administrative  department ; 
and  a  variety  of  wise  and  provident  suggestions  for  the 
government  of  the  conquered  provinces ;  but  above  all,  to 
his  everlasting  honour,  for  the  effectual  protection  of  the 
Indian  races.  The  Cardinal  Lorenzano,  archbishop,  succes- 
sively, of  Mexico  and  of  Toledo,  who  first  edited  these  remark- 
able state  papers,  in  1770,  expresses  his  admiration  thus: — 
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*'This  conquest  took  place  In  1521,  and  in  three  years  after, 
Cortez,  in  his  despatch,  speaks  as  if  fifty  years  of  wise  govern- 
ment had  elapsed.  I  shall  ever  reverence  Cortez,  and  respect  his 
name  as  that  of  a  civil,  military,  and  religious  hero,  unexampled  in 
his  career  ;  a  subject,  who  bore  the  freaks  of  fortune  with  forti- 
tude and  constancy,  and  a  man  destined  by  God  to  add  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Catholic  king  a  new  and  larger  world." 

The  earnestness  with  which  Cortez  presses  his  sugges- 
tions for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  is  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  early  impressions  among  a  Catholic  people,  by 
whom  religion  is  felt,  not  idly  talked  of;  of  whose  daily  ex- 
istence it  is  an  integral  portion,  not  the  fitful  fever  of  an 
hour.  We  see  how  readily  they  were  adopted  by  the  great 
Charles. 

"In  obedience  to  these  suggestions,  twelve  Franciscan  friars 
were  embarked  for  New  Spain,  which  they  reached  early  in  1524. 
They  were  men  of  unblemished  purity  of  life,  nourished  with  the 
learning  of  the  cloister  ;  and,  like  many  others,  whom  the  Romish 
Church  has  sent  forth  on  apostolic  missions,  counted  all  personal 
sacrifices  as  little  in  the  sacred  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

"  The  presence  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  the  country  w^as  greeted 
"with  general  rejoicing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  came  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  them  ;  proces- 
sions were  formed  of  the  natives,  bearing  wax  tapers  in  their  hands, 
and  the  bells  of  the  churches  rung  out  a  joyous  peal,  in  honour  of 
their  arrival. 

"  Houses  of  refreshment  were  provided  for  them  along  their 
route  to  the  capital ;  and  when  they  entered  it,  they  were  met  by  a 
brilliant  cavalcade  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  with  Cortez  at  their 
head.  The  general  dismounting,  and  bending  one  knee  to  the 
ground,  kissed  the  robes  of  Father  Martin  of  Valencia,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fraternity.  The  natives,  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  viceroy's  humiliation  before  men,  whose  naked  feet  and  tattered 
garments  gave  them  the  aspect  of  mendicants,  henceforth  regarded 
them  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature.  The  Indian  chronicler  of 
Tlascala  does  not  conceal  his  admiration  of  this  edifying  condescen- 
sion of  Cortez,  which  he  pronounces  one  of  the  most  heroical  acts 
of  his  life."--voL.iii.  p.  235. 

One  of  these  holy  confessors,  Torlbia  de  Benevente,  was 
called  motolinia  (poor  man)  by  the  affectionate  Indians.  It  is 
of  him  that  a  contemporary  has  given  this  character  : — 

*'  He  was  a  truly  apostolic  man,  a  great  teacher  of  Christianity 
heautiful  in  the  ornament  of  every  virtue,  jealous  of  the  glory  of 
God,  a  friend  of  evangelical  poverty,  most  true  to  the  observance 
of  monastic  rule,  and  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen." 

Upon  learning  that  he  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion 
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to  the  court,  with  characteristic  magnanimity  Cortez  returned 
to  Europe  in  1528,  to  assure  the  emperor  in  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  truth  ;  and  he  was  received  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  both.  Various  dignities,  together  with  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Count  D' Aguilar,  his  earliest  patron,  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  After  an  interval  of  three  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Mexico  with  the  commission  of  commander-in- 
chief  only,  the  civil  government  being,  for  the  present,  wisely 
entrusted  to  the  Audienza.  He  spent  the  next  ten  years  in 
fitting  out  various  expeditions,  which,  unhappily,  produced 
no  better  result  than  to  necessitate  his  return  to  Europe,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  jealous  of 
his  fame.  Though  only  welcomed  with  cold  civility,  he  still 
accompanied  Charles  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Algiers ; 
and  had  he  not  been  refused  permission  to  lead  an  assault, 
piracy  might  have  been  extinct  in  the  Mediterranean  three 
centuries  before  Bourmont  planted  the  banner  of  the  lily  on 
the  citadel  of  Algiers.  A  fever,  brought  on  by  vexation, 
terminated  his  existence,  soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  in 
the  year  1547,  and  in  the  sixty-second  of  his  age. 

When  we  have  said  of  Cortez,  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier, 
a  skilful  general,  a  statesman  of  profound  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity, we  shall  have  done  but  scanty  justice  to  his  merits. 
For  it  is  only  from  the  circumstance,  that  his  brilliant  ex- 
ploits were  performed  on  so  distant  a  theatre,  that  he  is  not 
more  generally  acknowledged  as  the  equal  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  mankind.  Statesmen  are  honoured,  who  faith- 
fully discharge  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties  prescribed  to 
them  ;  and  generals,  who  lead  the  armies  of  their  country  to 
victory,  receive  their  well-earned  laurels;  but  here  was  a 
general,  who  himself  created  the  army  with  which  he  con- 
quered ;  a  statesman  who  organized  new  empires  to  govern. 

Like  another  Csesar,  he  was  capable  of  writing  his  own 
commentaries  in  the  tent  from  which  he  could  behold  the 
barbarian  enemy.  The  despatches  of  Col.  Gurwood  exhibit, 
to  be  sure,  in  a  high  degree,  the  administrative  capabilities  of 
an  illustrious  chief;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Cortez 
was  eminently  superior  in  creative  power.  A  man,  who 
trusting  to  no  power  external  to  his  own  genius,  was  able 
to  wield  the  most  heterogeneous  materials  into  one  solid 
mass,  which,  moved  by  his  will,  was  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
to  his  success ;  who  first  chastised  into  submission,  and  then 
converted  into  useful  allies,  the  barbarian  natives  of  the 
Terra  Templada,  and  induced  the  proud  hidalgos  of  Castile 
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to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  despised  heathen ; 
who  availed  himself  of  every  obstacle,  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed all  but  him,  as  an  instrument,  and  had  the  prudence 
and  virtue  to  reject  the  temptation  of  casting  off  his  allegi- 
ance to  a  power  which  had  given  him  no  sign  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  height  of  his  travail. 

But  Ave  dwell,  with  additional  pleasure,  on  the  gradual 
building  up  of  the  moral  man ;  for  we  see  him  steadily  cor- 
recting the  faults  of  his  character ;  and  when  once  invested 
with  high  responsibilities,  discharging  them  like  a  man 
deeply  influenced  by  the  moral  sense.  A  reference  to  his 
will  may  best  explain  our  meaning. 

*^  By  another  clause  he  gives  away  considerable  sums  in  charity, 
and  he  appUes  the  revenues  of  his  estates  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to 
establish  and  perfectly  endow  three  public  institutions — a  hospital 
in  the  capital,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Consola- 
tion ;  a  college  in  Cojihunean,  for  the  education  of  missionaries,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  ;  and  a  convent  in  the  same 
place,  for  nuns.  After  stating  that  he  has  taken  all  possible  care 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tribute  formerly  paid  by  his  vassals  to 
their  native  sovereign,  he  enjoins  on  his  heir,  that  in  case  those  they 
have  hitherto  paid  shall  be  found  to  exceed  the  right  valuation,  he 
shall  restore  them  a  full  equivalent.  In  another  clause  he  expresses 
a  doubt,  whether  it  is  right  to  exact  personal  service  from  the 
natives  ;  and  commands  that  a  strict  enquiry  shall  be  made  into  the 
nature  and  value  of  such  services  as  he  had  received,  and  that  in  all 
cases  a  fair  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  them  ;  and,  lastly,  he 
makes  the  remarkable  declaration — '  It  has  long  been  a  question, 
whether  one  can  conscientiously  hold  property  in  Indian  slaves. 
Since  this  point  has  not  yet  been  determined,  I  enjoin  it  on  my  son 
Martin,  and  his  heirs,  that  they  spare  no  pains  to  come  to  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  as  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  their 
consciences  as  well  as  my  own.' " 

Although  the  country  has  lately  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  revolution,  these  institutions,  founded  by  the  con- 
queror, are  to  this  hour  in  as  efficient  operation  as  ever ;  in- 
deed religion  principally  has  proved  the  bond  that  held  all 
the  elements  of  society  together.  Of  its  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  the  lower  classes,  Mr.  Bullock  saw  a  delightful 
instance  in  a  procession  at  Xalapa. 

"  The  sight  of  which,  (he  says,)  gave  me  much  greater  pleasure 
than  any  I  had  witnessed  in  the  great  cities.  It  was  the  sacrifice  to 
the  Almighty  of  a  simple,  innocent,  and  happy  people,  who  were  per- 
forming a  religious  duty  to  their  Creator,  in  a  manner,  which,  to 
them  seemed  most  acceptable.     The  procession  consisted  of  several 
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thousand  Indians,  perfectly  clean,  orderly,  and  well  dressed." — 
Six  Months  in  3Iexico,  p.  469. 

At  the  time  of  Cortez's  death,  the  controversy  was  not 
decided,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  Repartamientos  or  alloca- 
tion of  native  labour.  But  all  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  chiefly  Robertson,  testify,  that  the  clergy  here,  as  in 
more  favoured  regions,  uniformly  took  the  side  of  the  weak, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  be  it  remembered, 
that  they  merely  tolerated  this  violation  of  natural  liberty, 
as  long  as  the  anomalous  condition  of  a  newly-settled  country 
seemed  to  require  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Spanish  conquest 
effected  a  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
natives.  The  strangers  did  not  introduce  slavery,  but  eman- 
cipated them  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  were  held  by 
the  Aztecs,  whose  position  resembled  that  of  the  Tartars 
in  China. 

The  New  England  pilgrims,  with  the  haughty  fanaticism 
of  their  sect,  believed  themselves  endowed  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  chosen  people,  and  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
with  the  red  man.  In  Mexico,  the  Church  has  bestowed  a 
patental  solicitude  upon  Indians,  and  cherished  them  as  her 
children. 

"  In  the  Mexican  churches  (says  Mr.  B.)  we  do  not  meet  with 
the  distinction  of  pews  and  seats,  so  universal  with  us.  Here,  on 
the  same  floor,  the  poorest  Indian  and  the  highest  personage  in 
the  land,  mix  indiscriminately  in  their  prayers  to  that  Being,  to 
whom  earthly  distinctions  are  unknown." — p.  147. 

In  the  rest  of  North  America,  the  red  men  must  be  sought 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  Mexico  their  numbers  are  known, 
to  have  been  steadily  increasing.  Under  the  Aztec  rule,  the 
odious  rite  of  human  sacrifice,  together  with  other  cruelties> 
abolished  by  Christianity,  made  a  fearful  drain  upon  the 
population.  Humboldt  states,  that  the  population  of  Mexico 
would  have  doubled  itself  in  cycles  of  nineteen  years,  but  for 
a  disease,  called  Mallazahuatl,  peculiar  to  the  Indians,  which 
swept  oflT,  it  is  said,  two  millions  in  one  year.  The  mining 
population  amounts  to  about  fifty  thousand,  and  their  condi- 
tion is  far  superior  to  what  the  disclosures  of  Lord  Ashley's 
Factory  Commission  prove  to  be  the  lot  of  a  similar  class  in 
*'  Merrie  England." 

"  The  rude  figure  or  print  of  a  saint,  and  generally  a  few  trays  of 
earthenware,  serve  as  ornaments,  and  constitute  their  finery,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  a  people  more  happy  and  contented."— i^^^/ZocA'^ 
Six  Months  in  Mexico. 
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The  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Prescott's  history,  place  it 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism ;  but,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  it  is  even  more  valuable,  as  it  enlightens  all  the 
nations  of  the  English  tongue,  upon  the  public  opinion,  and  the 
sense  of  moral  obligation  existing  in  a  much-calumniated  age. 
Mr.  Prescott,  by  carefully  consulting  all  the  original  autho- 
rities, has,  as  it  were,  called  up  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Once,  indeed,  in  attempt- 
ing to  be  flippant  upon  a  topic  of  solemn  concern,  he  has  ven- 
tured beyond  his  depth ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  pleasure 
he  has  afforded  us,  we  shall  not  breathe  towards  him  any 
harsher  sentiment  than  a  prayer,  that  the  ignorance  which 
has  occasioned  it,  may  not  be  perpetual. 


Art.  III.  — Rome,  her  Tenets  and  her  Practices,  In  a  Sermon 
by  Richard  Mant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and 
Dromore:  Preached  November  the  5th,  1843,  in  the  Mag- 
dalen Asylum  Episcopal  Church,  Belfast ;  and  published 
at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation.  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
London:  1843. 

THE  history  of  a  work  often  throws  light  upon  its  inter- 
pretation. Sophocles  was  accused  of  madness,  and  pro- 
duced the  (Edipus  Coloneus  as  his  vindication.  Dr.  Mant  was 
taxed  with  papistical  inclinings,  and  published  his  "  Sermon 
for  the  Fifth  of  November"  as  an  answer  to  the  charge. 
Though  the  coincidence  is  a  remarkable  one,  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  urging  it  further.  Dr.  Mant  is  not,  we  trust, 
in  the  predicament  of  Sophocles ;  and  his  sermon  has  but  little 
in  common  with  the  (Edipus  beyond  this  parallelism  of 
origin,  if  such  it  can  be  called. 

To  those  who  have  read  his  Lordship's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  could  ever  be 
suspected  of  papistical  tendencies ;  for  assuredly  never  was 
there  published,  under  the  title  of  history,  such  a  tissue  of 
undisguised  and  unmitigated  bigotry.  And  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  so  it  has  been.  In  these  suspicious  days,  no 
orthodoxy,  however  stern,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  slander. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  the  anti-Romish  fame  which  he  so  fondly 
cherishes.  Dr.  Mant  published  certain  translations  of  Hymns 
from  the  Roman  Breviary,  He  had  the  still  greater  misfor- 
»    tune  to  connect  himself  with  a  notoriously  Puseyite  archi- 
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tectural  society ;  and  he  completed  his  ruin  by  publishing  a 
diocesan  mandate  for  the  "  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant." 
To  the  ears  of  the  anti-formal  puritans  of  the  north,  this  was 
the  very  shibboleth  of  Puseyism ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
mandate  was  the  signal  for  open  and  simultaneous  rebellion. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  churchwarden  to 
the  parish  beadle,  the  whole  flock  was  thrown  into  commo- 
tion. Requisitions  were  signed;  meetings  were  held;  resolu- 
tions were  adopted ;  and  so  loud  and  so  sturdy  was  the  storm 
of  resistance,  that  even  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace  the 
bishop,  high-churchman  as  he  is,  quailed  before  its  rising 
vehemence.  He  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  some 
step  was  necessary  in  order  to  lay  the  spirit  which  his  indis- 
creet zeal  had  evoked. 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  a  formal  declaration  of 
his  sentiments, — of  his  unaltered  allegiance  to  England,  and 
undiminished  hostility  to  Rome, — would  best  answer  the  object 
which  he  proposed  to  himself.  But  this  might  have  been 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  temporizing ;  and,  as  having  been 
prepared  for  the  express  purpose,  might  seem  to  be  a  mere 
expedient  suggested  by  a  time-serving  policy,  rather  than  an 
honourable  declaration  of  his  real  principles.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  the  past,  and  appeal  to  what 
he  had  already  said  and  written  upon  this  momentous  topic, 
"  with  the  simple  object  of  apprizing  those  under  his  pastoral 
superintendence,  and  any  others  who  might  feel  an  interest  on 
the  subject,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  endeavoured,  with 
God's  grace,  to  discharge  this  part  of  his  ministry."  With 
this  view,  therefore,  he  published  the  sermon  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  these  pages,  which  was  written  and  preached 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  ; — to  make  it  plain  to  the  world, 
that,  independently  of  all  other  testimonies  of  his  having 
been  "  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence,"  as  at  his  ordination 
and  consecration  he  promised,  "the  Lord  being  his  helper,  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  word,"  he  has  availed  himself  of  "several 
suitable  occasions  during  the  last  thirty  years  for  raising  his 
voice  in  this  service,  both  as  a  priest  and  as  a  bishop,  against 
the  unscriptural  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome."     (Pref.  p.vi.) 

We  must  say  that  those  for  whose  undeceiving  it  has  been 
printed,  will  be  hard  to  please  indeed,  if  it  do  not  remove 
every  apprehension  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  their  diocesan. 
The   sermon  is  a  triumphant  refutation   of  the  charge   of 
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"Romish  inclinings."  It  has  satisfied  us,  and,  we  should 
imagine,  may  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  his  Lordship's 
accusers,  that  he  is  not,  has  never  been,  and,  in  all  human 
seeming,  never  will  be,  directly  or  indirectly  chargeable  with 
the  crime  of  entertaining  one  kindly  feeling  towards  Rome ; 
that  it  was  a  black  and  malicious  calumny  to  impute  to  him, 
even  in  thought,  any  momentary  sin  of  toleration ;  that  far 
from  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure, 
he  persevered  for  twenty  years  to  raise  his  voice  on  all 
"  suitable  occasions"  against  every  attempt  to  alter  the  wise 
law^s  of  the  realm  on  this  awfully  important  question ;  nay, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  and  ^'divinely  inspired''*  duty 
to  continue  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in  that 
just  and  necessary  degradation  and  abasement  to  which  they 
had  been  consigned  by  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Church. 

As  his  Lordship  appears  to  be  jealous  of  his  anti-Romish 
fame,  we  can  have  no  objection  that  he  should  set  himself 
right  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  called  it  into  question  ;  and 
perhaps,  having  ourselvesj  once  contributed  some  little  to 
injure  this  enviable  reputation  by  an  allusion  to  his  Hymns 
from  the  Roman  Breviary,  we  owe  him  the  atonement  of 
making  public  the  real  character  under  which  he  wishes  to 
be  known.  If,  therefore,  he  had  confined  himself  to  this 
simple  declaration,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  complain.  He  has  an  undoubted  right,  of  course,  to 
defend  himself,  as  best  he  may,  from  the  charge  of  entertain- 
ing opinions  unpalatable  to  his  flock,  and  to  declare,  as 
strongly  as  he  pleases,  his  detestation  of  Rome  and  of  her 
doctrines.  But  he  has  not  confined  himself  to  this.  Not 
content  with  declaring  how  odious  Rome  is  in  his  eyes,  he 
does  his  best  to  make  her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  readers ; 
and,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  endeavours  to  compass  this 
object  not  only  by  misstating  (no  doubt  unwittingly)  her 
real  doctrines,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  main- 
tained, but  by  the  most  sweeping  and  unceremonious  mis- 

*  "  Should  any  reader  of  these  pages  be  disposed  to  peruse  an  awful  fore- 
boding of  the  consequences  of  the  measure  alluded  to  above  [Catholic  Emanci- 
pation], uttered  with  the  solemnity,  the  earnest  conviction  of  its  truth,  the  con- 
scious integrity  and  high  sense  of  religious  duty,  especially  the  wisdom,  the 
clear  discernment  and  foresight  of  what  I  may  almost  venture  to  describe  as 
Divine  Inspiration,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  on  Thursday  the  2d  of  April 
1829,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill." — Sermon,  p. 
38,  note.  f  See  Dublin  Review,  vol.  xii,  p.  295. 
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representation  of  the  primitive  belief  of  the  Church  with 
which  he  seeks  to  contrast  them. 

Dr.  Mant  is  a  high  dignitary  and  an  old  man.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  hold  towards  him,  though  we  own  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult task,  the  language  of  courtesy  which  his  high  station 
and  venerable  age  seem  to  require.  But  while  we  disclaim 
all  personal  disrespect  to  the  dignitary,  and  put  the  most 
charitable  construction  on  the  motives  of  the  old  man,  we 
shall  claim  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  the  printed  sermon  as 
unceremoniously  as  it  has  dealt  with  us  and  with  our  religion. 

And,  in  the  outset,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  has  seldom 
been  our  lot  to  meet  a  more  unamiable  production,  even 
when  we  take  into  account  the  very  unamiable  purpose  which 
it  was  intended  to  serve.  Other  writers,  while  they  denounce 
Kome  in  some  particulars,  do  not  refuse  her  credit  in  others; 
and  at  all  events  express  some  pity  for  the  blindness,  or  some 
sympathy  for  the  deserted  and  misguided  condition  of  her 
followers.  But,  except  a  pious  protestation  in  one  of  the 
concluding  pages,  there  is  none  of  this  in  the  sermon  before 
us.  All  is  censure,  bitter  angry  censure,  with  a  plentiful 
dash  of  calumny  to  season  it ;  all  is  delineation  of  the  "  foul 
corruption,"  "preposterous  tenets,"  "feigned  miracles,"  '^stu- 
died darkness  and  ignorance,"  "blind  dependence  of  the 
people,"  "preposterous  and  incredible  imaginations,"  &c., 
&c.,  of  the  Roman  Church.  There  is  not  a  single  word  of 
mitigation,  or  even  of  pity.  It  is  a  true  Fifth  of  November 
sermon.  It  cries  "  Guy  Fawkes,"  and  "  No  Popery"  in  every 
page;  it  smells  of  tar-barrels  and  gunpowder  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end ! 

And  yet  it  is  obviously  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
author.  We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  he  has  preached 
it  no  less  than  seven  times  during  thirty  years,  beginning 
with  November  5th,  1813,  and  ending  November  5th,  1843. 
He  has  brought  it  before  the  public  on  all  "  suitable  occa- 
sions" during  this  period — as  a  Sunday  homily  and  as  a  con- 
secration sermon — "as  a  priest  and  as  a  bishop" — for  the 
clergy  of  Killaloe,  and  for  the  clergy  of  Down  and  Connor — 
before  the  young  hope  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  before  the  wretched  outcasts  of  society  in  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  of  Belfast.  One  might  think  these  facts 
a  sufficient  evidence,  in  all  conscience,  of  his  "  faithful  wit- 
nessing" against  Rome,  and  a  satisfactory  ground  for  the 
vindication  of  his  anti-Romish  reputation.  But  they  do  not 
satisfy  Dr.   Mant.     He  enumerates,  besides,  in  portentous 
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array,  the  titles  of  a  host  of  works  in  which  he  has,  from  time 
to  time,  raissd  his  voice  against  her — commentaries  on  the 
Bible,  notes  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lectures  for 
religious  societies,  visitation  charges,  speeches  in  Parliament, 
cheap  tracts  for  "  the  masses,"  &c.,  &c. ;  and  is  evidently  no 
little  amazed  at  the  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  Rome  in 
resisting  an  assault  so  formidable  and  so  long  sustained. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  never  having  seen;  and  perhaps  we  may  attribute  the 
little  apparent  damage  which  our  Church  has  sustained 
therefrom,  to  the  fortunate  obscurity  which  seems  to  have 
hung  over  them  from  their  origin. 

We  have  said  that  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  this  notice  of 
the  sermon,  by  a  sort  of  justice  to  the  author ;  and  we  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  secure  for  him  all  the  publicity  which 
he  so  much  covets.  If  we  had  space  at  our  disposal,  we 
should  most  cheerfully  follow  him,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  give  him  every  opportunity  of  stating,  on  every  single 
point,  how  little  of  the  Romanist  there  is  in  any  of  his  views. 
But  we  must  reluctantly  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
heads,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  his 
sermon  ;  and  it  happens,  fortunately  enough,  that  we  shall 
thus  find  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  some  topics,  to 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  we  should  be  glad  under  any 
circumstances  to  advert. 

For  the  few  last  years  there  has  been  growing  up  in  a 
section  of  the  Anglican  body,  a  sort  of  contemptuous  confi- 
dence in  the  view  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  put  forward  as  contra-distinguished  from 
"  the  modern  papal  system."  The  evidence  of  the  early  ages, 
they  contend,  holds  good  against  the  ultra- Protestant,  but  it 
fails  to  bear  out  the  case  of  modern  Rome.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Fathers  were  not  puritans  or  Low-Churchmen ;  but  they 
think  it  equally  clear  that  they  were  not  Papists  in  any  sense 
of  the  word :  and  hence  they  conclude  that  the  student  of 
antiquity  has  no  resource  but  in  the  ma  media  which  they 
find  in  the  Church  of  England  as  reformed  by  themselves, 
through  the  introduction  of  the  Tractarian  principles.  We 
are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  in  the  Tractarian  ranks 
who  commenced  their  career  of  anti-Protestantism  with  these 
views;  but  who,  in  the  progress  of  study,  have  felt  the 
grounds  of  protest  against  modern  Rome  gradually  narrow- 
ing, and  the  via  media,  once  broad  and  well  defined,  sinking 
away,  inch  by  inch,  from  beneath  their  feet.     Practices  and 
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principles  which,  a  few  years  back,  they  would  without  hesi- 
tation have  declared  modern,  are  now  easily  and  freely 
admitted  to  be  as  old  as  the  Church  of  the  Fathers ;  and, 
instead  of  being  ranked,  as  formerly,  among  ''  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papal  age,"  are  regarded  as  part  of  that  enviable 
deposit  which  Rome  alone  has  had  the  happiness  to  maintain. 
But  though  this  be  true  of  some  of  the  more  learned  among 
the  body,  there  are  others  who  possess  not  the  opportunity, 
or  whose  prejudices  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  them,  to 
enter  into  the  real  merits  of  the  inquiry,  or  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  antiquity  a  sanction  for 
what  they  have  believed  from  infancy  to  be  peculiar  to 
modern  Rome.  To  readers  of  this  class  we  are  anxious  to 
address  ourselves  on  every  occasion  which  may  offer.  We 
are  sure  there  are  very  many  in  whose  eyes  the  simple  facts 
stated  in  our  last  number*  would  have  borne  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  very  worst  days  of  modern  corruption,  had  we 
not  been  able  to  produce  the  names  of  Saints  Basil,  and 
Gregory,  and  Augustine,  and  Paulinus,  as  vouchers  for  their 
antiquity.  We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  make  our 
comments  on  Dr.  Mant  subservient  to  the  same  object ;  and 
we  feel  the  more  imperatively  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  bold- 
ness and  unhesitating  dogmatism  with  which  (as  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Ireland  also)  he  lays  down,  as  certain  and 
indisputable,  propositions  which  are  opposed  to  the  plainest 
evidences  of  history. 

But  before  we  pass  to  consider  his  statements  in  detail,  we 
shall  transcribe  one  or  two  passages  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  sermon  is  conceived.  Having  described  in 
glowing  language  the  providential  discovery  of  the  atrocious 
treason  which  the  festival  is  intended  to  commemorate,  and 
enlarged  on  the  temporal  blessings  thence  accruing  to  the 
nation,  he  passes  on  to  the  spiritual  fruits  which  they  have 
reaped  from  the  same  memorable  deliverance : — 

"  In  a  religious  view,  with  which  indeed  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present  we  are  principally  concerned,  the  blessings  that  we 
commemorate  this  day,  as  the  consequences  of  the  events  to  which 
I  have  made  a  transient  allusion,  are  our  deliverance  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  Church,  and  our  enjoyment  of  those 
spiritual  benefits  which  belong  to  us  as  members  of  a  Reformed 
communion.  And  to  him  who  reflects  upon  the  subject  with  any 
degree  of  considerate  respect  for  the  truth  of  God  and  the  purity 

*  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Catholicity," 
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of  his  revealed  word,  the  occasion  abounds  with  topics  for  the  most 
devout  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all 
good.  For  so  foul  were  the  corruptions,  bound  by  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  Church  upon  the  consciences  of  her  votaries  ;  so 
preposterous  were  the  tenets  which  she  imposed  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  so  unwarrantable  were  the  practices  to  which  she 
gave  authority  and  scope,  that  the  mind  of  man  might  well  recoil 
from  believing  that  such  things  had  been,  did  not  the  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  authentic  history  convince  us  that  they  were  so, 
and  the  no  less  unquestionable  evidence  of  our  senses  bear  witness 
that  they  are.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  would  be  enabled 
to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  spiritual  blessings  enjoyed  by  our 
Reformed  Church,  the  corrupt  opinions  and  the  evil  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  matter  not  of  speculation,  but  of  fact."— 
pp.  8-9. 

"  But  darkness  and  ignorance  in  the  people  were  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Romish  Church  desirable,  as  a  means  of  keeping  them 
in  a  state  of  blind  dependence  on  their  governors  and  teachers, 
and  preserving  her  own  authority  undisturbed.  Accordingly, 
whilst  the  Scriptures  were  withholden  from  the  laity  in  general, 
the  service  of  God  abounded  in  various  superstitious  rites,  by 
which  it  seemed  to  be  the  design  of  the  Church's  ministers  to  keep 
a  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people  :  fascinating  them  into  a 
belief,  that  these  were  a  sort  of  sacred  and  mysterious  charms,  of 
which  the  clergy  only  possessed  the  secret  j  and  subserving  thereby 
their  own  ambitious  pretensions,  together  with  that  passion,  which 
our  Reformers,  in  the  Preface  already  cited,  forcibly  describe  as 
"  the  unsatiable  avarice  of  such  as  sought  more  their  own  honour 
than  the  glory  of  God."  Thus  what  should  have  been  for  godly 
edification  degenerated  into  idle  pomp  and  unprofitable  ostentation 
by  means  of  numberless  ceremonies,  "  the  excessive  multitude  of 
which"  (I  again  use  the  emphatic  language  of  our  Reformers,) 
*'  was  so  great,  and  many  of  them  so  dark,  that  they  did  more  con- 
found and  darken,  than  declare  and  set  forth,  Christ's  benefits  unto 
us."— p.  23. 

He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  "foul  corruptions"  from 
which  England  has  been  delivered,  and  commences  with  the 
"  Romish  worship  of  Saints."  Having  described  our  corrupt 
practices  in  this  particular,  he  passes  to  the  principles  on 
which  we  rely  in  maintaining  its  lawfulness : — 

"  Now,  these  practices  originate  from  a  false  opinion,  which  the 
Romanist  must  of  necessity  have  implanted  in  his  mind,  or  it  were 
impossible  for  such  to  be  his  conduct.  At  the  first  glimmering  of 
this  presumption,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  timid 
and  qualified  invocation  of  martyrs,  in  funeral  orations,  or  at  the 
seasons  of  their  annual  commemorations,  was  connected  with  the 
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expressed  cautionary  supposition  of  their  being  conscious  of  terres- 
trial affairs.  '  If  there  be  any  sense  or  knowledge  of  what  we  do 
below,'  was  an  usual  accompaniment  of  the  earliest  invocations. 
But  in  process  of  time,  what  was  at  first  ventured  upon  doubtfully 
and  cautiously,  was  hazarded  without  scruple  or  hesitation.  This 
hypothetical  form  was  abandoned;  the  consciousness  of  the  deceased 
saint  was  taken  for  granted;  and  on  that  assumption  he  was  invoked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  worshipper.  Thus  having,  in  the  first  place, 
invested  his  saints  with  imaginary  attributes,  the  Romanist  is 
thence  led  to  consider  them  as  fit  objects  to  be  addressed  in  prayer. 
He  supposes  them  possessed  of  ability  to  hear  the  prayer,  and  of 
authority  to  grant  it;  or,  he  supposes  them  possessed  of  a  merito- 
rious claim,  wherewith  to  appear  as  the  mediators  and  intercessors 
between  God  and  men." — pp.  13,  14. 

We  confess  it  was  the  above  passage,  and  the  cool,  self- 
assured  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  that  determined  us 
on  noticing  Dr.  Mant's  sermon  at  all.  It  is  a  favourite  theory 
of  that  party  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the 
practice  of  invoking  the  saints,  though  not  entirely  without 
ancient  authority,  yet,  in  its  modern  form,  is  a  lamentable 
perversion  of  the  primitive  usage.  It  began,  they  say  in  the 
rhetorical  apostrophes  which  were  usual  in  the  panegyrics  of 
the  martyrs,  and  was  originally  accompanied  by  phrases  and 
conditions  (such  as  that  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mant)  which  suffi- 
ciently qualified  both  its  meaning  and  its  tendency.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  there  was  a  gradual  sliding  from  the  ancient, 
to  the  modem  belief  and  practice.  What  was  first  asserted 
in  a  loose  and  figurative  sense,  gradually  passed,  as  men's 
minds  became  more  gross,  and  their  conceptions  of  heavenly 
things  less  spiritual,  into  a  hard  and  consistent  theory; 
expressions  originally  used  in  vague  oratorical  declamation, 
were  applied  (contrary  to  the  sense  of  those  who  employed 
them)  in  the  strict  and  literal  meaning;  and  the  whole  system 
of  invocation,  regular,  defined,  and  consistent,  as  it  now  exists 
in  the  Roman  Church,  was  reared  upon  this  plausible,  but 
unreal  and  unsubstantial  basis.  We  have  seen  this  stated  so 
often  and  in  so  many  shapes,  in  sermons,  pamphlets,  tracts, 
even  in  religious  novels  and  books  of  travel,  that  we  must 
crave  the  reader's  indulgence  if  we  appear  to  dwell  on  Dr. 
Mant's  assertion  at  greater  length  than  an  unsupported  state- 
ment would  seem  to  require. 

There  is  a  part  of  it,  regarding  which  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  into  any  detail  of  proof.  There  is  not  a  fact  in 
history  more  clearly  established,  than  the  existence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  invoking  the  saints,  and  the  belief  of  the  efficacy  of  their 
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intercession,  at  a  period  long  prior  to  that  thus  coolly  assigned 
by  his  lordship,  as  the  date  of  the  "first  glimmering  of  the  pre- 
sumption." A  full  century  and  half  before,  it  was  so  notorious 
and  so  familiar,  that  Origen  unhesitatingly  appeals  to  it,  as  a 
fact  which  no  one  could  call  in  question.  "  Who  is  there  that 
doubts,^''  he  asks  in  his  twenty-sixth  Homily  on  Numbers,*  "but 
the  saints  assist  us  by  their  prayers,  and  confirm  and  exhort  us 
by  the  example  of  their  actions  ?"  And,  indeed,  if  the  prac- 
tice were  not  public  and  notorious  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, how  is  it  that,  even  in  those  days  of  secresy,  the  pagans, 
misled  by  the  appearance  which  the  externals  of  Christian 
worship  presented,  accused  the  early  Christians  (as  Dr.  Mant 
accuses  the  Catholics  now)  of  paying  Diviiw  honour  to  their 
martyrsf  ?  That  the  Christian  writers|  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  the  usage  against  their  pagan  assailants;  (just  as  we, 
however  feebly,  are  now  endeavouring  against  his  lordship ;) 
and,  while  they  admitted  its  existence,  as  we  do  now,  drew 
the  very  distinction§  between  supreme  and  subordinate  wor- 
ship, which  is  familiar  to  every  Catholic  child  of  the  present 
day  ?  That  in  those  days  of  persecution,  when  life  was  held 
by  a  brief  and  precarious  tenure,  it  was  a  familiar  practice 
among  the  faithful,  to  make  a  sort  of  pious  contract  with  one 
another,  that  whichever,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time,  should 
first  be  called  to  his  reward,  would  continue  to  intercede  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  for  his  surviving,  and  still  frail  and  feeble 
brethren? II  St.  Cyprian,  who  relates  this,  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  And  yet  Dr.  Mant  has  been  preaching  on 
all  "  suitable  occasions  "  for  thirty  years,  that  the  first  "  glim- 
mering of  the  presumption  "  was  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century ! 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point  in  Dr.  Mant's  statement  to 
which  we  mean  to  draw  attention.  He  asserts,  with  equal 
confidence,  a  still  more  astounding  proposition ;  that  "  the 
timid  and  qualified  invocations  of  martyrs,  in  funeral  orations, 

*  Originis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  273.  [Ben.  ed.] 

f  As  Eunapius,  a  Greek  philosopher,  quoted  by  Fleury,  Hist.  Eceles.  vol.  vi, 
pp.  605-6. 

J  As  Theodoret,  whose  work,  "  Graecarum  Affectionum  Curatio,"  is  expressly 
directed  to  this  object,  and  abounds  with  topics  still  familiar  in  the  mouth  of 
every  Catholic. 

§  "  Not  approaching  them  as  Gods,''  says  Theodoret,  "  but  beseeching  them 
as  divine  men  [Qtisg  avQpih'KHQ'],  and  praying  them  to  be  ambassadors  in  our 
behalf."— Gr«c.  Affect.  Curatio,  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  921.  [Edit.  Halle,  1772.] 

II  See  St.  Cyprian's  Letters,  Ep.  60,  Opera,  p.  96.  See  also  ibid.  p.  181;  and 
for  a  very  interesting  example  of  this  practice,  compare  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  1.  v. 
cap.  vi.  p.  263. 
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or  at  the  seasons  of  their  annual  commemorations,  were  con- 
nected with  the  expressed  cautionary  supposition  of  their 
being  conscious  of  terrestial  affairs ;"  and  that,  " '  If  there  be 
any  sense  or  knowledge  of  what  we  do  below,'  was  a  usual 
accompaniment  of  the  earliest  invocations."  Now  what  are 
the  real  facts  ?  Not  only  is  it  false  that  such  a  condition  is 
a  usual  accompaniment  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  mar- 
tyrs by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  or  earlier  ages ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  point  (not  an  article  of  faith) 
more  unanimously  attested,  than  the  primitive  belief,  that  the 
souls  of  the  just  retained  after  death  a  concern  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  survived  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  perils,  as  well  as  of  the  prayers,  which  they  addressed 
to  them,  and  through  them  to  God.  It  is  true,  that  St. 
Augustine  will  not  venture  to  define  the  medium  through  ichich 
they  obtain  the  knowledge  ;*  but  the  fact  of  their  possessing 
it  he  attests,  in  common  with  numberless  others  among  the 
early  fathers.  To  demonstrate  the  folly  and  untenableness  of 
Dr.  Mant's  proposition,  it  would  be  enough  to  refer  to  the 
many  examples  of  unqualified  invocation,  (that  is,  devoid  of 
the  condition  which  he  alleges  was  usually  attached),  which 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ordinary  books  of  Catholic  contro- 
versy. But  we  shall  go  further,  and  make  it  plain  that  the 
contrary  was  the  universal  belief. 

Origen,  who  died,  be  it  remembered,  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  "  first  glimmering "  (according  to  Dr.  Mant) 
of  the  practice,  writes  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Johnf — 
"  That  the  saints,  who  have  departed  this  life,  continue  to  feel 

*  De  Cura  pro  Mortuis  Gerenda,  torn.  vi.  p.  386.  [Ben.  ed.] 

The  passage  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  it  illustrates  more 
points  of  Catholic  doctrine  than  one.  Indeed  the  whole  treatise  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal : — 

"  Although,"  says  he,  "  this  question  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  namely, 
how  the  martyrs  assist  those  whom  it  is  certain  that  they  assist  ;  whether 
they  are  personally  present,  at  the  same  time  in  different  and  distant  places,  or 
are  understood  to  be  present  where  the  memories  of  them  are,  or  beyond  their 
memories  \  or  whether,  in  consideration  of  them,  removed  from  all  human  con- 
verse in  a  place  befitting  their  deserts,  and  yet  praying  generally  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  suppliants  {as  we  pray  for  the  dead,  though  we  are  not  present  to 
thenif  and  know  not  where  they  are  or  what  they  are  doing)  ;  Almighty  God, 
who  is  every  where  present,  hearing  the  prayers  of  the  martyrs,  grants  to  men, 
through  the  ministry  of  angels,  which  is  universally  diffused,  those  consolations 
which  He  deems  fit  to  grant  in  the  misery  of  this  life,  and  with  wondrous  and 
ineffable  power  and  goodness  commends  where  He  pleases  and  when  He  pleases, 
and  especially  through  the  memories  of  them,  the  merits  of  His  martyrs  ;  this 
is  a  thing  too  lofty  for  me  to  reach,  and  too  abstruse  for  me  to  resolve." 

t  Op.  tom.iv.  p.  273.  We  need  not  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  his  quoting 
the  Books  of  Maccabees,  with  full  authority,  as  proof  of  a  point  of  doctrine. 
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solicitude  about  the  people,  appears,  from  what  is  written  in 
the  Books  of  Macchabees,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jere- 
mias,  *  This  is  the  prophet  Jeremias,  who  prayeth  much  for 
the  people.'  "  If  it  be  objected  that  this  solicitude  is  compa- 
tible with  ignorance,  he  declares  in  another  passage — "  If  we 
wish  to  secure  the  favour  of  many  intercessors,  we  learn  in 
our  Scriptures,  that  *  thousands  of  thousands  stood  before  him, 
and  ten  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand  ministered  unto 
him.'  Now  this  multitude,  when  they  see  men,  as  though 
they  were  kinsmen  and  friends,  imitating  their  piety  towards 
God,  assist  them  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  salvation."*  And 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  in  his  work  against 
Celsus,  in  which  it  is  natural  that  he  should  suppress  every 
thing  (that  could  be  fairly  suppressed)  which  would  weaken  his 
own  case  against  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans.  He  repeats 
the  same  doctrine  in  his  first  homily  on  Ezechiel,t  and  in  the 
third  homily  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  %  he  declares,  that 
"all  who  have  departed  from  this  life,  as  they  still  retain 
charity  towards  those  who  are  in  the  world,  so  also  take  care 
of  their  salvation,  assist  them  by  their  prayers,  and  by  their 
intercession  with  God." 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  especially,  which  warrants 
Dr.  Mant's  assertion.     Let  us  see. 

St.  Basil,  in  his  book  on  True  Virginity,  is  as  express  as  any 
of  the  present  day  would  possibly  be.  "  But  why  do  I  speak 
of  individuals  ?"  says  he,  "  yea,  rather,  the  countless  multitude 
of  angels,  and  along  with  them  the  blessed  spirits  of  the 
fathers.  For  there  is  none  of  these  who  doth  not  looJc  down 
on  every  place,  [javTax^  fcaQop^,]  himself,  indeed,  invisible  to 
corporeal  eyes,  but  comprehending  all  things  hy  his  own  incor- 
poreal glance.^ 

So  also  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  book  On  Widows  : 

"  We  must  implore  the  angels,  who  have  been  assigned  to 
us  as  guardians ;  we  must  implore  the  martyrs,  on  whose 
patronage  we  have  a  certain  claim  by  the  pledge  of  their 
bodies.  They  can  pray  for  us,  who,  though  they  had  some 
sins  themselves,  yet  have  washed  them  away  with  their  blood. 
For  these  are  the  martyrs  of  God,  our  rulers,  the  observers 
[speculatores]  of  our^  life  and  actions.     Let  us  not  blush  to 

*  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  273;  Contra  Celsum,  viii.  34,  torn.  i.  p.  767. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  358.  t  Ibid.  ii.  75. 

§  Basilii  Opera,  ii.  p.  640.    Paris:  1638. 
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employ,  as  intercessors  for  our  frailty,  those  who  themselves 
experienced  in  life  the  frailty  of  the  body."* 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  abounds  with  examples.  His 
Homily  on  St.  Athanasius  concludes  with  the  following 
prayer : 

"  Look  down  on  us,  we  pray  thee,  with  placid  and  benignant 
eye^  and  govern  this  thy  people,  who  faithfully  adore  the  perfect 
Trinity,  which  is  believed  and  worshipped  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghosff 

His  Homily  on  St.  Basil  is  even  more  express : 

"  But  thou,  O  holy  and  celestial  being,"  he  prays,  "  look 
down  on  us,  I  beseech  thee,  from  heaven  ;  and  either  restrain 
the  sting  of  the  flesh,  which  God  hath  given  us  for  our  disci- 
pline, or,  at  least,  persuade  us  to  persevere ;  direct  all  our  life 
to  what  is  best ;  and,  when  we  shall  depart  from  this  life, 
receive  us  above  in  the  heavenly  tabernacles  !":f 

Lest,  perhaps,  these,  and  similar  passages  of  the  same  im- 
port, may  be  supposed  to  be  mere  oratorical  apostrophes,  we 
shall  add  another  passage  from  the  same  Father,  not  open  to 
any  such  difficulty.  It  is  from  a  source  to  which,  above  all 
others,  as  we  have  already  insisted,  we  should  look  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  ancients, — we  mean,  their 
private  and  familiar  correspondence,  in  which  they  resolve 
the  doubts,  and  direct  the  consciences  of  those  who  apply  to 
them  for  advice ;  or  detail,  in  homely  and  unaffected  language, 
little  incidents  of  contemporary  history,  trifling  in  themselves, 
but  yet  throwing  a  light  upon  the  minor  observances  and 
pious  usages  of  the  time,  which  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  in 
the  professed  historian.  Among  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory, 
which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  none  more  charming  than 
those  addressed  to  a  matron  named  Thecla ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
know,  in  the  whole  range  of  ascetic  literature,  any  instruction 
at  once  more  solid  and  more  affecting  than  that  with  which 
these  simple  compositions  abound.  In  one  of  these  letters, 
while  exhorting  his  correspondent  to  Christian  patience  and 
fortitude  under  all  trials,  and  especially  trials  for  the  faith, 
he  uses  tlie  following  argument : — "  Consider,  further,  why 
it  is  that  we  are  afflicted.  Is  it  not  on  account  of  those  who 
are  departed  ?  How,  therefore,  shall  we  gratify  them  ?  Is 
it  not  by  enduring  patiently  ?     Let  us,  therefore,  gratify  them 

*  Ambrosii  Opera,  ii.  col.  200.     Ben.  ed. 
t  S.  Greg.  Naz.  Op.  i.  397.    Ed.  Paris:  1609.  \  Ibid.  i.  373. 
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in  this  ;  for  I  believe  firmly  that  the  souls  of  the  Messed  have  a 

knowledge  of  our  affairs.''^   [rwr  fjfjLEpreoJp  madaviffdai.'] 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom.  He  lays  down  over  and  over  again,  and  proves  from 
the  Scripture,  that  the  saints  are  present  at  our  prayers, 
[torn.  V,  p.  257.  Ben.  Ed.J  that  their  presence  defeats  and  dis- 
arms the  tempter;  [Ibid.  p.  97.]  and  in  the  glowing  phrase- 
ology, which  he  knows  so  well  to  employ,  declares,  that  "their 
love  for  their  brethren,  and  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  ex- 
ceeds the  love  of  a  father  for  his  children,  or  the  tender 
affection  of  a  mother  in  child-bearing."  [t.  vi.  p.  282.] 

Having  quoted  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  hear  his  namesake  of  Nyssa  also :  and  we 
wish  we  could  transcribe  the  entire  discourse  from  which  we 
are  about  to  cite — that  on  the  festival  of  St.  Theodore  the 
martyr.  We  defy  an  Italian  Capuchin  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1844,  to  crowd  into  the  panegyric  of  the  patron  of  his 
church  more  of  the  "corruptions  of  papal  Rome"  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  than  are  to  be 
met  in  every  page  of  the  homily  of  this  illustrious  Father. 
In  the  prayer  with  which  he  concludes,  there  is  a  distinct 
declaration,  that  "  though  the  martyr  has  passed  away  from 
life,  he  knows  the  sufferin^gs  and  necessities  of  mavbs  condition^* 
But  in  truth  every  sentence  is  a  recognition  of  this  principle; 
for  St.  Theodore  is  every  where  represented  as  procuring  for 
his  clients  "suitable  gifts"  [av^l^aivovra],  and,  therefore,  as 
cognizant  of  the  particular  wants,  and  wishes  of  each.  What 
could  be  more  thoroughly  "  modern "  than  the  following, 
which  is  but  a  small  sample  of  the  entire  ? 

"But  he  hath  left  us  the  memory  of  his  battles  as  a  lesson, 
assembling  the  faithful  in  crowds,  instructing  the  Church,  driving 
away  evil  spirits,  bringing  down  good  angels  among  us,  procuring 
all  suitable  gifts  for  us  from  God^  converting  this  place  [the 
church  dedicated  to  the  martyr]  into  an  hospital  for  every  variety 
of  disease,  a  haven  for  those  who  are  tossed  in  the  sea  of  afflic- 
tions, a  store-house  for  the  needy  poor,  a  secure  home  for  the  way- 
farer, a  never-failing  place  of  meeting  for  those  who  celebrate  the 
festival.     For  though  we  celebrate  the  festival  by  an  anniversary, 

*  S.  Greg.  Naz.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  898.  We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  St.  Gregori^, 
because  a  passage  is  sometimes  quoted  from  his  homily  on  St.  Gorgonia,  tom.  i. 
190,  which  would  seem  to  give  a  colour  to  the  statement  which  we  are  contra- 
vening. But  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  the  question  which  he  raises  is 
not  whether  the  saints  are  conscious  of  our  praises,  but  whether,  in  their  already 
supremely  happy  state,  they  derive  pleasure  from  this  knowledge, 

t  Tom.  i.  p.  1017. 
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yet  the  crowd  of  busy  visitors  never  ceases;  and  the  road  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  ant-hill,  some  coming  and  others  going  away."* 

We  shall  add  one  other  beautiful  passage,  as  evidence  not 
alone  of  the  existence  of  the  devotion  to  the  saints,  but  still 
more  of  the  extent  to  which  it  entered  into  the  every  day  prac- 
tice of  Catholic  piety  ;  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe, 
that  if  the  statement  were  not  guaranteed  by  the  name  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  it  would  at  once  be  set  down  as  a 
"  modern  "  invention.  There  are  few  among  the  minor  ob- 
servances of  Catholic  countries  more  odious  and  disedifying 
in  the  eyes  of  Protestants  (and  we  wish  we  could  confine  it  to 
them  only)  travelling  in  Italy,  than  the  practice  of  sus- 
pending before  some  favourite  shrine,  or  altar,  or  image, 
little  votive  offerings  of  silver,  and  sometimes  even  more 
precious  material  (often  displaying  more  piety  than  taste  in 
the  donor),  in  thanksgiving  for  some  favour  obtained  through 
the  intercession  of  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  offering  is 
made.  More  than  once  it  has  been  our  painful  lot,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Rome,  or  the  Nunziata  at  Florence,  to 
see  the  pitying  smile,  the  silent  but  expressive  gesture  of 
horror,  and  even  to  overhear  the  contemptuous  and  ill-mannered 
diatribe  against  this  "  modified  paganism ;"  and  we  once 
remember  well — it  was  in  the  Aueiy-hirche  at  Munich — to 
have  seen  a  very  elegant  gentleman,  whose  appearance  be- 
spoke but  little  of  the  professional  saint,  express  his  holy 
abhorrence  of  the  profanation,  by  the  apostolic  gesture  of 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  and  hastily  leaving  the 
church,  to  escape  the  contaminating  air  that  circulated  within 
its  walls.  How  we  wished  that  the  cold  forms  of  English 
ceremonial,  which  not  even  the  genial  freedom  of  Italy  can 
thaw,  had  permitted  us  to  put  into  their  hands  the  following 
passage  of  Theodoret :  — "  The  temples  of  the  glorious 
martyrs  are  splendid  and  conspicuous,  of  vast  size,  studded 
with  every  variety  of  ornament,  and  emitting  a  blaze  of 
beauty.  Nor  is  it  once  only,  or  twice,  or  five  times  in  the 
year,  we  visit  them  ;  but  we  hold  frequent  meetings  therein ; 
and  often  times  each  day  we  send  up  hymns  to  the  Lord  of 
the  martyrs.  And  those  who  are  in  health  pray  for  the 
preservation  thereof;  and  those  who  are  wrestling  with 
disease  pray  for  release  from  affliction ;  childless  fathers  pray 
for  children;  barren  mothers  for  the  blessings  of  fruitfulness; 
and  those  who  have  been  vouchsafed  these  gifts  implore  that 

*  Ibid.  1016. 
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they  may  be  preserved  for  them.  And  those  who  undertake 
a  journey  entreat  them  to  be  the  companions  and  guides  of  the 
way ;  and  those  who  have  returned  home  in  safety  oifer  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  favour — not  approaching  to  them  as 
though  they  were  gods,  but  entreating  them  as  god-like  men, 
and  praying  them  to  act  as  ambassadors  on  their  behalf. 
And  that  the  prayers  of  those  who  ask  with  faith  are  suc- 
cessful, their  votive  offerings,  indicative  of  their  cure,  plainly 
testify.  For  they  hang  up  models,  sometimes  made  of  gold, 
and  sometimes  of  silver,  some  of  eyes,  some  of  feet,  and  some  of 
hands ;  and  their  Lord  accepts  these  cheap  and  humble  offer- 
ings, measuring  the  gift  by  the  ability  of  the  giver."* 

Would  it  have  checked  the  pious  horror  of  those  super- 
cilious critics  to  have  known  that  their  censure  fell  as 
heavily  on  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as 
it  does  on  the  simple  Italian  of  the  present  day  ?  This  re- 
markable passage  is  taken  from  the  eighth  Disputation  of 
Theodoret's  Grwcarum  Affectionum  Curatio,  the  professed 
object  of  which  is  a  defence  of  the  worship  of  the  martyrs 
against  the  pagan  writers  of  his  time.  We  refrain  from 
multiplying  quotations  from  it,  bearing  directly  on  the  pre- 
sent thesis,  because  this  very  thesis — "that  the  saints  are 
cognizant  of  what  passes  among  men  " — is  one  of  the  pro- 
positions which  he  expressly  maintains  against  his  adver- 
saries.! 

From  "Romish  saint- worship "  in  general.  Dr.  Mant 
passes  to  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin  in  particular ;  and  this 
of  course  comes  in  for  the  heaviest  share  of  condemnation. 
He  dwells  especially  on  the  strong  language  employed — 
language  which  should  be  addressed  to  God  alone — that  we 
"  fly  to  her  patronage ;"  that  we  entreat  her  "  to  help  our 
frailty ;"  "  to  assist  us,  day  by  day,  in  all  our  calamities, 
temptations,  and  dangers;"  and  conveys  that  our  asking 
these  graces  directly  from  her,  and  not  merely  asking  her  to 
obtain  them  for  us  by  her  prayers  from  God,  is  a  proof  that 
we  address  her  as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  blessings  which 
we  seek.  As  we  have  not  time  to  enter  fully  into  this 
matter  here,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  supposing  a 
single  case. 

A  young  lady,  of  high  birth,  and  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, resolved,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicitations  of 

*  Theodoret,  Grsec.  Aff.  Curatio,  Disp.  viii.  Opera,  iv.  pp.  921-2. 
f  Ibid.  pp.  916-17.    "On  iTciyiiktlaQai  riav  avQpioirivitiv  SvvdvTai. 
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her  friends,  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  herself  in 
celibacy  to  the  service  of  God.  Unhappily  for  her  peace, 
however,  she  had  attracted  the  passion  of  a  powerful  and 
influential  suitor,  who  used  every  means  to  induce  her  to 
abandon  her  resolution.  Finding  all  his  solicitations  without 
effect,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  the  end  to  have  recourse  to  the 
unholy  arts  of  magic  to  bend  her  virtuous  determination: 
but  all  was  unavailing.  She  placed  herself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  heavenly  Spouse,  to  whom  she  had  consecrated 
her  virginity.  She  implored  Him  who  had  saved  Susanna 
from  her  accusers,  and  had  strengthened  the  Christian  virgins 
under  their  trials.  But  she  was  not  satisfied  with  this ;  she 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  "suppliantly  besought  Mary,  who 
was  herself  a  virgin,  to  aid  a  virgin  in  her  hour  of  peril^^*  not, 
remark,  to  pray  for  her,  or  intercede  with  God  in  her  behalf, 
but  herself  to  aid  her  in  her  peril.  What  will  Dr.  Mant  say 
to  this  case  ?  Is  not  this  rank  popery  ? — modern  popery, 
too,  of  the  very  worst  kind ;  a  "  literal  flying  to  the  patron- 
age "  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  beseeching  her  '*  deliverance 
from  all  dangers."  And  yet,  if  Dr.  Mant  condemn  this,  he 
is  condemning  a  virgin,  St.  Justina,  who  was  martyred  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  whose  history,  almost  in  the 
very  words  given  above,  is  told  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
not  only  without  a  word  of  surprise,  not  to  say  stricture  or 
condemnation,  but  with  all  the  eloquence  of  panegyric  of 
which  this  Father  was  so  accomplished  a  master. 

We  pass  on  to  Dr.  Mant's  strictures  on  the  "  monstrous 
doctrines  of  Transubstantiation,"  and  the  practical  conse- 
quences which  he  traces  to  it,  especially  the  withdrawal  of 
the  cup  from  the  laity. 

"  The  next  evil  practice,  which  shall  be  noticed,  results  perhaps 
still  more  directly  and  palpably  from  the  corresponding  corrupt 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  is  that  whereby  the  Romanist  is  taught  to 
believe,  that  in  the  bread  and  wine,  eaten  and  drunk  by  our  Lord's 
ordinance  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
not  *  given,  taken,  eaten,  and  drunk,  only  after  an  heavenly  and 
spiritual  manner,  by  means  of  faith,'  as  our  Church  teaches  in  her 
28th  Article  of  Religion  j  but  that  '  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 

*  Kai  rj)v  TrapOkvov  Mapiav  iKSTevsffa  [3or)9r](Tai  TrapOkvoj  Kivovvevsat], — 
S.  Greg.  Naz.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  278-9.  This  direct  address  is  (or  rather  was)  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Oxford  party,  the  great  source  of  offence  in  the  practice  of 
Eorae.  See  Tract  90,  p.  42.  See  also  Mr.  Newman's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Dr.  Wiseman's  "  Kemarks  on  Mr.  Palmer,"  with  the  vindication  of 
that  publication  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  Con- 
troversialist," have  set  this  question,  we  should  hope,  satisfactorily  at  rest. 
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wine'  is  literally  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  And  the  practice  is,  that  the  sacramental  elements,  the 
mere  bread  and  wine,  are  worshipped  and  made  the  objects  of 
various  religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  if  Christ  himself  were 
substantially  and  bodily  present.  The  connection  between  the 
corrupt  opinion  and  the  evil  practice  is  instantly  apparent,  and  may 
be  traced  in  the  records  of  the  Church.  It  was  long  before  this 
'amazing  notion'  of  Transubstantiation,  as  Archbishop  Seeker 
terms  it,  began  to  be  distinctly  and  explicitly  entertained  and 
asserted ;  nor  was  it  till  the  13th  century  that  it  was  established  as 
an  article  of  faith."— pp.  19-20. 

"  And,  in  the  next  page,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body :'  '  This  is 
my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  drink  ye  all  of  it.'  Such  was  the 
language,  in  which  he  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  evidently  intending  that  the  bread  and  the  cup  should  go 
together,  and,  as  our  Church  teaches  in  her  30th  Article,  '  be 
ministered  to  all  Christian  men  alike,'  and  that  they  who  were  par- 
takers of  the  one,  should  be  also  partakers  of  the  other.  And  so 
they  continued  to  be  administered  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
general,  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  for  1,200  years.  Until, 
with  the  notion  of  the  wine  being  actually  changed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  blood  of  Christ,  superstitious  fears  arose  concerning 
it ;  leading  first  to  the  custom  of  giving  the  bread  dipt  in  wine, 
instead  of  each  separately ;  and  at  last  to  a  decree,  that  '  notwith- 
standing, agreeably  to  their  own  acknowledgment,  our  Saviour 
ministered  both  kinds,  one  only  shall  be  administered  for  the  future 
to  the  laity.'  A  resolution,  which  might  of  itself  have  Been  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  doubts  concerning  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine, 
which,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  held  up  the  mere  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  as  objects  of  religious  adoration,  on  the  other  led 
to  curtailment  of  the  ordinance,  and  a  denial  of  the  authority  of 
Christ."— p.  21. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  at  which  end  of  this  bold  and  sweep- 
ing assertion  to  begin.  We  had  believed,  until  now,  that  Dr. 
Mant  was,  at  least,  so  far  a  high  Churchman,  as  to  reject  the 
Zuinglian,  and  even  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  sacrament, 
which  he  here  finds  it  his  duty  to  profess.  But,  doubtless, 
the  odious  charge  of  "  popish  inclinings"  has,  in  this,  as  in 
other  topics,  quickened  his  perception,  and  stimulated  his 
orthodoxy.  If  it  be  once  admitted,  as  the  Tractarians  (and, 
we  used  to  think,  Dr.  Mant)  admit,  that  in  the  primitive 
belief  of  Christians  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eu- 
charist held  a  prominent  place,  it  is  plainly  ridiculous  to  trace 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  to  the  "  superstitious  fears" 
consequent  on  the  supposed  modern  introduction  of  Transub- 
stantiation.    For,  if  it  be  once  believed  that  Christ  is  really 
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present  in  the  adorable  sacrament,  it  becomes,  ipso  factor  and 
without  further  inquiry,  an  object  of  the  most  profound 
religious  reverence  and  awe,  (or,  in  Dr.  Mant's  phrase,  of 
'^  superstitious  fear,")  no  matter  whether  Transuhstantiation  is 
supposed  or  not.  It  is  \\iQ presence  of  Christ's  hod^  and  hlood, 
not  the  absence  of  the  elements  of  hread  and  wine,  that  fills 
the  believer  with  reverence  and  fear;  and,  therefore,  the 
alleged  introduction  of  the  latter  belief,  or,  to  use  the  bishop's 
words,  "  the  notion  of  the  wine  being  actually  changed  into 
the  substance  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  even  supposing  it  of 
modern  origin,  could  not  have  had  the  slightest  influence  in 
producing  this  change  of  discipline. 

But,  what  are  the  real  facts  ?  These  fears,  to  the  origin  of 
which  Dr.  Mant  traces  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  existed  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  just  as  they  did  in  the  twelfth. 
The  Christians  of  Tertullian's  time,  were  full  of  the  same 
"painful  anxiety  [anxi^  patimur]  lest  any  portion  of  the 
bread  or  of  the  chalice  should  fall  to  the  earth,"*  as  we  may  sup- 
pose in  Catholics  at  the  present  day :  the  caution  prescribed  to 
the  communicant  by  Origen,t  might  equally  be  read  in  the 
pages  of  Benedict  XIV,  or  Cardinal  Bona ;  and,  even  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  as  translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of 
the  Fathers,  might  have  taught  Dr.  Mant,  that  the  "  super- 
stitious fears"  which  he  so  feelingly  deplores,  are  as  old  as  the 
awful  mystery  which  they  regard.  "  Give  heed,  lest  thou 
lose  any  of  it,"  says  he  to  the  communicant,  "  for  what  thou 
losest,  is  a  loss  to  thee  as  it  were  from  one  of  thine  own  mem- 
bers. For,  tell  me,  if  any  one  gave  thee  gold  dust,  wouldest 
thou  not,  with  all  precaution,  keep  it  fast,  being  on  thy  guard 
against  losing  any  of  it,  and  suffering  loss  ?  How  much  more 
cautiously,  then,  wilt  thou  observe  that  not  a  crumb  falls 
from  thee,  of  what  is  more  precious  than  gold  and  precious 
stones  ?"t 

So  much,  then,  for  the  modern  origin  of  these  "  supersti- 
tious fears."  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  untrue  that 
the  usage  of  giving  the  bread  dipped  in  wine,  instead  of  each 
separately,  was  an  invention  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  change  of  belief  on  the  subject  of 
Transuhstantiation.     Not  to  speak  of  the  fact  recorded§  of 

*  Be  corona  militis,  cited  in  the  note  to  a  passage  of  Origen,  ii.  p.  176. 

■{■  Origenis  Opera,  ii.  176.    Ben.  ed. 

I  Catechetical  Lectures,  p.  279.  Oxford  translation.  "We  may  add,  that  the 
same  precautions  against  the  loss  of  the  smallest  particle  which  the  Catholics 
employ,  are  in  use,  even  at  this  day,  among  the  schismatical  sects  of  the 
Oriental  Church. 

§  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  c.  44,  p.  246. 
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Serapion  by  Eusebiiis,  and  a  similar  one  related  by  St. 
Prosper  of  Aquitain,*  we  need  but  to  refer  to  the  decree  of 
Pope  JuHus,t  in  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the  Council  of 
Bracara4  in  the  seventh  century,  as  an  evidence  that  it 
existed  long  before  (though  it  never  was  approved  by  the 
Church) ;  and,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  supposed  doctrinal  changes  to  which  Dr. 
Mant  ascribes  its  introduction. 

But,  thirdly,  to  come  to  the  basis  of  Dr.  Mant's  whole 
theory, — the  alleged  modern  origin  of  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity, 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this  topic,  of  late  so  vehemently 
agitated.  They  are  addressed  not  so  much  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Mant,  as  in  remonstrance  to  those  among  his  fellow  Church- 
men who  profess  to  venerate  the  language  of  antiquity,  and 
to  form  their  belief  in  accordance  with  its  doctrines. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  late  controversies  re- 
garding the  Eucharist,  it  has  been  studiously  laid  down  as  a 
first  principle,  that  the  ancient  fathers  are  silent  on  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation ;  that  they  taught  the  presence  of  Chrisf  s 
body  and  blood,  but,  either  are  silent  altogether,  or  are 
expressly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the  natural 
elements,  which  is  held  to  be  an  unwarranted  corollary  of 
modern  Rome,  and  a  gloss  upon  the  ancient  doctrine,  origi- 
nating in  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  the  middle-age  school 
philosophy.  It  has  been  uniformly  presupposed,  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  in  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  "were 
used  in  the  ancient  Church,  not  as  denoting  something 
absent,  but  as  implying  the  spiritual  unseen  presence  of  that 
blessed  Body  and  Blood,  conveyed  to  us  through  the  un- 
changed, though  consecrated,  elements ;  unchanged  in  natural 
substance,  changed  in  their  use,  their  efficacy,  their  dignity, 
mystically  and  spiritually."§  Now  what  we  propose  to  ex- 
amine, very  briefly,  is,  the  justice  of  this  assumption,  eo 
boldly  put  forward  by  the  new  school,  both  in  controversy 
with  us,  and  in  explanation  with  members  of  their  own  com- 
munion. The  question  is  strictly  a  question  of  fact — whether 
or  not  the  fathers  are  silent  on  the  change  of  the  natural 
elements — and  it  can  only  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  the 

*  See  Suicer's  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  ii.  1127. 
t  Gratiani  Decret.  pars  iii.    Dist.  de  consecratione.  Can.  Cum  omne. 
j  Caranza  Summa  Conciliorum,  p.  342. 

§  Dr.Pusey's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  131.    See  also  his  Sermon 
on  the  Eucharist,  p.  7. 
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language   which   they  employ  in   speaking   of  the   blessed 
Eucharist. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  critical  examination  of  their 
language,  we  would  beg  our  readers  to  compare  the  very 
strongest  phraseology  employed  by  the  modern  Anglicans — 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  hrs  sermon  or  by  any  of  the  older  divines 
quoted  by  him  in  the  appendix, — with  any  single  discourse  of 
the  early  fathers, — of  Justin,  or  Gregory,  or  Cyril,  or  Chry- 
sostom,  or  Ambrose.  We  defy  any  man,  after  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  comparison  of  both,  to  persuade  himself  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  speaking  of  the  same  sort  of  presence,  or 
that  they  are  considering  it  under  the  same  light.  We  find 
in  the  former,  none  of  those  appeals  to  the  omnipotence  of  God 
(as  an  evidence  of  His  power  to  effect  what  faith  teaches 
regarding  the  Eucharist),  with  which  the  latter  abound;* 
none  of  those  cautionary  admonitions  against  the  evidence  of 
the  senses  ;f  none  of  those  illustrations  from  supernatural, 
and  even  from  natural  changes,  which  they  employ  to  facili- 
tate the  belief  of  what  they  preach  regarding  the  sacramental 
change ;  no  reference  to  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  at 
Cana,  as  in  St.  Cyril's  lectures  ;J  no  allusion  to  the'  trans- 
formation of  Moses**  rod  into  a  serpent,  and  its  restoration  to 
its  natural  condition  ;§  to  the  change  of  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  blood,  and  back  again  into  water  ;||  or  to  the  sweet- 
ening of  the  waters  of  Marah,  as  in  St.  Ambrose  ;^  no  appeal 
to  the  natural  conversion  of  the  food  v/e  eat  into  the  sub- 
stance of  our  body,  as  in  St.  Justin,**  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  ;tt  to  the  liquefaction  of  wax  before  the  fire,|t  or  the 
change  of  the  rain  and  dew  of  heaven  into  the  substance  of 
the  plants  which  they  fertilize  and  support,  as  in  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  It  is  plain,  in  a  word,  that  the  moderns,  with 
all  their  boasted  devotion  to  antiquity,  shrink  from  that  which 
the  ancients  put  boldly  and  prominently  forward;  that,  strong 
as,  up  to  a  certain  point,  their  language  is,  beyond  this 
ominous  point,  they  are  struck  dumb  by  fear  of  the 
twenty-eighth  Article ;  that  an  unhappy  consciousness  un- 
nerves their  arm,  and  paralyzes  their  pen ;  that,  from  this 
point  forth,  they  forsake  those  whom  hitherto  they  had  fol- 
lowed, and  thenceforth  substitute  their  own  arbitrary  and 

*  As  S.  Ambros.  ii.  337.    Ben.   ed.    See  also  Damascene.  De  Fide  Orth. 
lib.  iv.  p.  317,  and  Chrys.  ii.  394. 

t  S.  Chrys.  torn.  v.  269.    Also  S.  Cyril,  Hier.  pp.  271-278. 
X  St.  Cyril,  Jer.  Ibid.  §  St.  Ambrose,  De  Mysteriis,  ix.  ii.  337. 

il  St.  Ambrose,  ibid.  t  I^i^- 

**  Opera,  p.  98.    Ed.  Cologne,  1686.  ff  Tom.  ii.  p.  337. 

X%  Tom.  V.  p.  269. 
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modern  interpretation,  for  what,  till  then,  they  had  religiously 
drawn  from  the  fountain-head  of  antiquity.  Remarkable  as 
this  is  in  all  the  Anglican  divines,  it  never  struck  us  so  for- 
cibly as  on  reading  Dr.  Pusey's  sermon,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  ancient  originals  from  which  it  is  mainly  taken,  and 
whose  language,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  scrupulously  adopts 
as  its  own.  The  sermon  is,  in  truth,  a  string  of  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  but,  although 
it  is  made  up,  text  and  notes,  of  an  array  of  quotations,  to 
prove  the  reality/  of  Christ's  presence,  and  the  completeness 
and  intimacy  of  the  communicanfs  union  with  Him,  yet  there 
is  a  scrupulous  avoidance  (even  when  the  same  discourse,* 
nay,  the  same  page,  and  almost  the  same  passage,t  which  he 
cites,  contains  it)  of  every  word,  and  sentence,  and  illustration, 
which  supposes  or  implies  a  change  of  substance,  which  would 
be  construed  into  a  sanction  of  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  or  come 
into  collision  with  the  ill-omened  twenty-eighth  Article  of 
England.  We  could  give  many  curious  examples  of  this 
remarkable  sensitiveness ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
requesting  the  reader  to  compare  the  originals  of  St.  Ambrose, 
"  On  the  Mysteries,"  St.  Chrysostom's  homily  "  On  the 
treason  of  Judas,"  his  eighty-second  homily  "  On  St.  John," 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  "  Catechetical  Discourse,'*'  or  St. 
Cyril's  "  Fourth  Mystagogic  Lecture"  (all  of  which  Dr. 
Pusey  cites  freely  and  frequently),  with  the  culled  and  well- 
weighed  digest  of  them,  which  he  has  published  in  his  sermon ; 
and,  having  read  them,  side  by  side,  to  say  whether  they  are 
as  silent  on  the  question, — "  How  can  these  things  be?" J — 
whether  they  abstract  as  completely  from  all  allusion  to  the 
mode  of  the  presence,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  represented  them. 

But  let  us  come  to  examine  the  words  which  the  Fathers 
use  when  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  material 
elements  of  the  eucharistic  oblation,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
whether,  as  Dr.  Pusey  contends,  they  represent  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  "  as  unchanged  in  material  substance,"  and 
merely  "  changed  in  their  use,  their  efficacy,  and  their  dignity, 
mystically  and  spiritually."  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
examine  and  classify  the  various  forms  of  expression  which 
the  leading  Fathers  employ  in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist ; 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  submit  a  few  specimens  of  each  class, 
leaving  to  the  reader,  for  brevity  sake,  the  task  of  reducing 

*  As  St.  Chrys.  Horn,  de  Proditione  Judse,  quoted  in  p.  20  -,  St.  Ambr,  Db 
Mysteriis,  in  p.  6  ;  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  p.  9 ;  &c.  &c, 
•f  As  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  cited  in  p.  25. 
X  Dr.  Pusey 's  Sermon,  p.  7. 
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to  their  several  classes  very  many  other  passages  which  are 
to  be  met  in  the  ordinary  books  of  Catholic  controversy. 
We  shall  commence  with  those  forms  of  expression  which 
may  appear  least  decisive,  and  proceed  to  others  conveying  the 
change  of  substance  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  till  we  come  to 
the  last  degree  of  evidence  which  human  language  could  afford. 

Class  I. — As  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those  who, 
with  Dr.  Pusey,  maintain  the  reality  of  Christ's  Presence,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  give  examples  of  tlie  numberless  pas- 
sages in  which  (as  in  our  Lord's  own  words)  the  eucharistic 
symbols  are  said  to  he  [livai,  esse]  His  Body  and  Blood.  The 
natural  inference  from  this  form  of  expression,  of  course,  is 
that  they  are  not  bread  or  wine  any  longer.  However,  we 
shall  not  insist  upon  this  deduction,  but  leave  to  the  antago- 
nists of  transubstantiation  the  benefit  of  whatever  doubt  they 
can  discover  therein. 

Class  II. — We  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  said  to  become,  to  he 
made  \ytviaQai^  noieiadaij  fieri]  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
In  the  natural  use  of  language,  one  thing  cannot  be  said  to 
become,  or  to  be  made,  another,  without  ceasing  to  he  what  it  was. 
The  water  of  Cana  did  not  become  wine,  without  ceasing  to 
be  water ;  Moses'  rod  did  not  become  a  serpent  till  it  ceased 
to  be  a  rod;  a  layman  does  not  become  a  priest,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  layman.  Now  we  need  not  tell  any  one  that 
possesses  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  that  no  language  is  more  familiar  with  them 
than  this,  regarding  the  blessed  Eucharist: — 

1.  St.  Irenaeus  says,  that  "when  the  mingled  cup  and 
broken  bread  perceiveth  the  word  of  God,  it  hecometh  [ylviTaC] 
the  Eucharist  of  the  body  of  the  Lord."* 

2.  St.  Ambrose  employs  the  corresponding  Latin  word. 
"The  consecration  is  added,  and  of  the  bread  is  made  [fit]  the 
flesh  of  Christ."t 

3.  St.  Chrysostom  ;  "  It  is  not  man  that  causeth  the  obla- 
tions to  become  [yevitrQaC]  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ     .     . 

but  it  is  the  grace  and  power  of  God  which 

worketh  all  things.''^ 

*  Adversus  Hsereses.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  p.  294.  We  may  add  a  little  fact  which 
Ii-entieus  incidentally  mentions,  as  a  curious,  but  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
universal  belief  of  transubstantiation  in  his  time.  A  religious  impostor,  named 
Marcus,  among  other  pretended  miracles  by  which  he  deluded  his  followers, 
caused  the  wine  in  the  Eucharistic  chalice  to  assume  a  red  and  purple  colour  like 
blood,  [p.  60.]  What  would  have  been  the  object  of  this  trick  if  the  people 
had  not  believed  transubstantiation  just  as  we  believe  it  ? 

t  De  Sacram.  lib,  v.  c.  4. 

1  Homil.  de  Proditione  Judje,  ii.  394. 
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4.  The  familiar  pi-ayer  of  consecration  in  all  the  liturgies, 
as  that  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  the  Alexandrian,  the 
Ethiopian,  &c.,  is :  "  Make  [jcoiriaov]  this  bread  the  venerable 
Body  of  thy  Christ.^'* 

5.  We  are  tempted  to  add  one  other  passage,  as  it  is  from 
a  source  not  easily  accessible  to  most  readers.  It  is  from  a 
lost  homily  of  St.  Athanasius,  To  the  Baptized,  part  of  which 
is  preserved  in  a  discourse  of  St.  Sophronius  published  by  Car- 
dinal Mai  in  his  Vaticana  Collectio.  The  passages  from  St. 
Athanasius  are  quoted  by  Sophronius,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  adore  the  mysteries  till  after 
consecration. 

"  Thou  wilt  see  the  Levites,"  says  Athanasius,  "  carrying 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine,  and  preparing  the  table  ;  and  as  long 
as  the  prayers  and  supplications  are  not  yet  put  forth,  it  is  com- 
mon bread  and  a  common  cup.  But  as  soon  as  the  sublime 
and  wonderful  prayers  are  completed,  then  the  bread  becomes 
[^ytverai]  the  Body,  and  the  cup,  the  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  And  again:  *'  Let  us  come  to  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries.  As  long  as  the  prayers  and  supplications  have 
not  been  made,  then  they  are  ordinary  bread  and  wine  ;  but 
when  the  sublime  prayers  and  holy  supplications  are  sent  up, 
then  the  word  cometh  down  upon  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
they  become  [^yiyerat]  His  Body."*f* 

Class  III. — Advancing  a  step  still  further,  we  find  an 
express  and  distinct  recognition  of  a  change  in  the  elements. 
The  Fathers  constantly  declare  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 
changed  [fxeraf^aWovrai,  mutantur,  convertuntur]  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

1.  St.  Justin  Martyr  writes  in  his  Apology:  "For  we  take 
them,  not  as  common  bread  and  common  drink:  but  as,  by 
the  word  of  God,  our  incarnate  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  took 
flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  are  we  taught  that  the 
aliment  blessed  through  the  prayer  of  his  word,  whereby  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished  by  change  [^ara  fieTcipoX-nv j  is 
the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  that  Incarnate  Jesus."":}: 

2.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  frequently  employs  this  form, 
and  in  the  following  passage  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its 
meaning.     We  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  translation  : — 

*  See  several  of  these  cited  in  Moehler's  Symbolik,  p.  303,  et  seq.  German 
edition.  See  also  the  prayer  as  given  in  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  p.  275.  Oxford 
edition. 

f  Scriptorum  Veterum  Vaticana  Collectio,  torn.  ix.  p.  625. 

%  P.  98,  Cologne,  1686. 
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*'  He  once  turned  [/ztrc/BaXe]  water  into  wine  in  Cana 
of  Gallilee,  at  his  own  will;  and  is  it  impossible  that  he 
should  have  turned  [the  same  word]  wine  into  blood  ?"* 

3.  And  a  few  pages  afterwards  he  writes  : — "  Then  having 
sanctified  ourselves  by  these  spiritual  hymns,  we  call  upon 
the  merciful  God  to  send  forth  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
gifts  lying  before  him,  that  he  may  make  [see  class  II]  the 
bread  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ ; 
for  whatsoever  the  Holy  Ghost  has  touched  is  sanctified  and 
changed,    [^£ra/35j3\?;rat.]t 

4.  As  a  representative  of  the  Latin  Church  we  shall  take 
St.  Ambrose.  "  If  the  words  of  Elias  could  call  down  fire 
from  heaven,"  he  asks,  "  shall  not  Christ's  word  avail  to 
change  [mutet']  the  species  of  the  elements  ?  You  have  read 
concerning  the  creation  of  the  world: — 'He  spoke,  and  it 
was  made ;  He  gave  command,  and  it  was  formed.'  Shall 
not  the  word  of  Christ,  then,  which  could  draw  out  of  nothing 
what  was  not,  be  able  to  change  [mutare']  that  which  was  into 
what  it  was  not  ?''''%  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  this 
appeal  to  the  creative  power,  unless  to  show  that  the  power 
exercised  in  the  eucharistic  consecration  was  of  an  analogous 
character?  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  appeals  are 
constantly  in  the  mouth  of  the  Fathers.  § 

5.  The  following  passage,  from  Theophylact,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  overlooked : — "  Observe,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
bread  eaten  by  us  is  not  merely  a  figuring  of  the  flesh  of  the 
Lord,  but  the  Lord's  flesh  itself.  For  he  did  not  say, 
'  The  bread  which  I  shall  give  is  a  figure  of  flesh ;'  but  *  it 
is  my  Flesh.'  For  this  bread  is  transformed  by  the  hidden 
words,  through  the  mystic  benediction  and  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  into  the  flesh  of  the  Lord.  Nor  let  it  dis- 
turb any  one  that  tlie  bread  must  be  believed  to  be  flesh. 
For  even  while  the  Lord  walked  in  the  flesh,  and  received 
aliment  from  bread,  this  bread  which  he  ate  was  changed 
[yU£rc/3aXXc7-o]  into  his  Body,  and  became  like  his  sacred 
Flesh,  and  contributed,  after  a  human  manner,  to  the  in- 
crease and  support  thereof.  Therefore  now  also  the  bread 
is  changed  [the  same  word]  into  the  flesh  of  the  Lord.  And 
how  is  it,  you  ask,  that  it  is  not  flesh  but  bread  that  ap- 
peareth  to  us  ?  In  order  that  we  may  not  feel  an  abhorrence 
to  the  use  thereof." || 

*  P.  272.  t  Ibid.  p.  275.  |  De  Mysteriis,  c.  ix.  torn.  ii.  338. 

§  See  the  passages  quoted  in  a  former  page,  84. 
II  Com.  in  Johan.  cap.  vi.  p.  594.    Venice,  1754. 
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Class  IV.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  phrases  exemplified 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  that 
frequently  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  and  other  fathers ;  when  the  bread  is  said  to  pass  into, 
or  to  he  converted  into  [jU£0io-ra(T0a(, /ierao-Kei^a^tVOai]  the  Body 
of  Christ.     One  or  two  short  examples  may  suffice. 

1.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  "But  it  [the  bread  eaten  by 
our  Lord  during  his  life  on  earth]  was  sanctified  by  the 
in-dwelling  of  the  Word,  who  had  His  tabernacle  in 
the  Flesh.  As,  therefore,  the  bread  being  transmuted 
[^erttTTotoujugVoc]  in  that  body,  passed  into  [/xertV-;/]  divine 
power,  in  like  manner,  the  same  taJceth  place  here  also."* 

2.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The  following  passage  is 
from  his  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  of  which  Cardinal  Mai 
has  published  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  original  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  Classici  Auctores,  The  sentiment  is  pre- 
cisely that  already  cited  from  the  more  modern  Theophylact. 

"  For  that  we  may  not  hold  back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of 
flesh  and  blood  lying  on  the  holy  tables  of  our  Churches, 
God,  condescending  to  our  weakness,  infuses  into  the  obla- 
tions the  power  of  life,  and  converts  them  [jueOiori/o-tj^]  into  the 
energy  of  his  Flesh. "| 

3.  St.  Chrysostom:  "These  are  not  works  of  human 
power.  He  who  did  these  things  in  that  supper,  the  same 
worketh  even  now.  We  hold  the  rank  of  ministers ;  but  it 
is  He  that  sanctifies  and  converts  them."[jU£rao-/v£i7a^wv.]| 

Class  V. — There  is  another  expression  slightly  varying 
the  same  idea,  of  which  we  may  as  well  add  one  or  two 
examples.  We  have  never  met  it  except  in  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom, nor  do  we  know  of  its  being  used  by  any  other 
Father.  It  may  be  expressed  by  the  English  word  trans- 
formation [fxerappvdfiti^iatiai,  transfigurari]. 

1.  St.  Chrysostom:  "It  is  not  man  that  causeth  the  obla- 
tions to  become  [See  Class  II]  the  Body  of  Christ ;  but  it  is 
the  grace  and  power  of  God.  '  This  is  my  Body,'  he  saith. 
This  word  transforms  IfxerappvdfAii^ei]  the  oblation. "§  He  uses 
the  same  word,  in  precisely  similar  context,  in  another  homily 
on  the  same  subject.  || 

2.  St.  Ambrose  :  "  As  often  as  we  receive  the  sacraments, 
which,  through  the  mystery  of  the  sacred  prayer,  are  trans- 


*  Catechet.  Oratio,  ii.  536.         f  Classici  Auctores  [Cardinal  Mai's],  x.  S75 

I  Eighty-second  (al.  83d.)  Horn,  on  St.  Matt.  vii.  789. 

§  II.  De  Prodit.  Judie.  ii.  394.  ||  i.  De  Prod.  Judie.  ii.  384. 
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formed  [transfigurantur]  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
so  often  do  we  announce  the  memory  of  his  death."* 

3.  St.  Ambrose  uses  the  same  word  in  another  passage,  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again,  f 

Class  YI. — We  feel  almost  afraid  of  wearying  and  per- 
plexing the  reader  by  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  Fathers  to  express  the  sacramental 
changes.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  in  English  the 
minute  shades  of  varied  meaning  which  the  more  delicate 
organization  of  the  Greek  language  easily  distinguishes  from 
one  another.  Perhaps  the  phrase  we  are  about  to  cite  is  less 
equivocal  than  any  of  those  hitherto  produced.  It  is  one  for 
which  we  have  no  English  representative,  but  it  will  be  equi- 
valently  expressed  by  saying  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  trans- 
elemented  l^/j-eraaroix^iowTai'] — that  is,  their  elements  [orot^im]  are 
changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

1.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa :  "  And  therefore  hath  the  Divine 
Word  commingled  Himself  with  the  weak  nature  of  man ;  in 
order  that,  by  partaking  of  the  Divinity,  our  humanity  may 
be  deified.  For  this  reason,  by  the  dispensation  of  his  grace, 
he  entereth  by  his  Flesh  into  the  breasts  of  the  faithful,  com- 
mingled and  contempered  with  their  bodies,  that,  by  being 
united  to  that  which  is  immortal,  man  may  participate  in 
incorruption.  And  this  he  grants  by  the  power  of  the  bene- 
diction, trans-elementing  [^£raoTotx£tt.^o-ag]  the  nature  [^vo-tj^] 
of  the  visible  symbols. ""| 

2.  This  remarkable  word  is  used  by  Theophylact  in  circum- 
stances yet  more  unequivocal.  In  reconciling  the  reality  of 
Christ's  presence  with  the  appearances  which  the  symbols 
present,  he  proceeds  (in  a  strain  very  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  have  already  given  an  example,)  to  assign  our  natural 
loathing  of  flesh  and  blood  as  the  reason ;  tracing  it  to  "  the 
most  merciful  dispensation  of  God,  whereby  he  preserves  the 
appearance  [Moc]  o^ hvQ2idL,h\it trans-elements  it  [/ieraorot^aot] 
into  the  virtue  of  flesh  and  blood." § 

Class  VII. — There  remains  yet  another  phrase,  which  we 
have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  to  complete  the  climax  of 
evidence.  It  is  one  which  well  displays  the  copiousness  and 
strength  of  the  Greek  language,  and  which  cannot  be  rendered 
faithfully  but  by  the  word  now  consecrated  to  Catholic  use, 
transuhstantiation.\\     We  have  already  seen  that  the  Fathers 

*  De  Fide.  iv.  c.  4,  torn.  ii.  544.  f  Tom.  ii.  p.  709. 

I  Magna  Catechet.  Oratio.  ii.  537.  §  Com.  in  Marc.  cap.  xiv.  p.  249. 

II  See  ttG  declarations  of  the  Greek  schismatical  bishops  on  the  subject  of 
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familiarly  speak  of  the  bread  and  wine  being  made  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  They  go  still  further,  and  declare  that 
they  are  transmuted^  or — to  coin  a  word,  for  we  have  none  to 
supply  its  place — trans-made  [/ufraTroiovvrat],  or  made  into  a 
new  substance,  or  transubstantiated.  Perhaps  there  is  none 
of  the  other  forms  of  expression  more  common  than  this. 

1.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa:  "The  Body  of  Christ,  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  word  of  God,  was  changed  into  a  divine 
dignity ;  and  so  also  I  believe  that  the  bread,  made  holy  by 
God's  word,  is  transmuted  \jxETa-KoieiaQaC\  into  the  Body  of 
Christ."* 

2.  A  few  sentences  after,  he  goes  on :  "  For  there  also  the 
grace  of  the  Word  made  holy  the  body  which  had  its  sub- 
stance from  bread,  and  after  a  certain  manner  was  bread ;  so 
here  also,  this  bread,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  is  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer ;  not  that  it  passeth  into  the 
body  of  the  Word  in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking,  but  that 
it  is  instantly  transmuted  [/ueraTrotajueVoe]  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  what  he  said,  '  This  is  my  Body.'  "f 

8.  The  same  word  is  found  in  Theodoret,  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  inasmuch  he  uses  it  in  translating  a  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  St.  Ambrose.  "  For  although  thou 
believest,"  says  he,  "  that  Christ's  Body  is  real,  and  bringest 
it  to  the  altar  to  be  transmuted  [jpoQ  jxeraTToiijaiv],  but  distin- 
guishest  not  the  nature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  divinity, 
we  will  ask  you,"|  &c.  The  word  used  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
which  Theoderet  considered  synonymous  with  jUETaTrouladat, 
was  transfigurari.     We  have  already  referred  to  the  passage. 

4.  St.  John  Damascene :  "  Thus,  the  bread  of  the  oblation 
and  the  wine  and  water,  through  the  invocation  and  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  supernaturally  transmuted 
[vTTfp^uwc  /jfraTTotouyrai]  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  ■'§ 

With  this  remarkable  class  we  close  our  case.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  have  multiplied  the  examples  both  in  this  and  in 
other  classes,  but  we  shall  not  proceed  further,  because  we 
think  it  impossible  for  any  one  who  really  respects  the  fathers, 
to  resist  the  evidence  in  favour  of  transubstantiation  already 
produced ;  and  still  more,  for  any  student  of  antiquity, 
whether  he  respect  them  or  not,  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
what  were  their  true  sentiments  upon  this,  mysterious  topic. 

transubstantiation,  appended  to  the  "Perpetuite  de  la  Foi,"  vol.  i.  p.  1199,  and 
fol.    Paris,  1841. 

*  Tom.  ii.  536.  f  Ibid.  %  Tom.  iv.  p.  147.    Halle,  1772. 

§  De  Pide  Orthodoxa,  lib.  iv.  p.  317. 
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It  IS  silly  to  say,  while  we  have  such  a  blaze  of  evidence  be- 
fore us,  that  they  contented  themselves  with  believing  that 
Christ  was  really  present,  and  abstracted  from  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  present  in  the  blessed  Eucharist.  We  defy 
any  man  who  calmly  considers  their  language,  to  doubt  that 
they  not  only  defined  that  Christ  was  present  after  a  certain 
mode  (and  not  merely  in  the  abstract),  but  that  the  mode  so 
defined  by  them  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  other  than  tran- 
substantiation ;  that  is,  that  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
cease  to  exist  after  consecration,  and  that,  under  the  appear- 
ances thereof  which  remain,  his  body  and  blood,  together 
with  his  soul  and  divinity,  truly,  really,  and  substantially, 
exist  and  are  received  by  the  communicant.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  devise,  even  in  the  rich  and  copious  vocabulary  of 
Greece,  a  variety  of  phrase  which  they  have  not  employed  to 
convey  this  meaning.  To  recapitulate  the  singularly  varied 
and  expressive  forms  of  language  which  they  use,  they  de- 
clare, not  only  that  the  sacramental  symbols  are  (class  i.)  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  what  ^oas  bread  has  been 
made  (class  ii.)  his  body ;  but  they  further  define  the  mode 
in  which  this  has  taken  place,  insisting  (against  all  the  ap- 
parent evidence  of  sense,  on  which,  be  it  remembered,  they 
never  fail  to  dwell)  and  proving  by  illustrations  and  examples 
which  have  no  meaning  excej^t  in  the  hypothesis  of  transub- 
stantiation,  that  the  symbols  are  changed  and  converted 
(classes  iii.-iy.)  into  the  body  and  blood  ;  that  by  this  change 
they  are  not  only  transformed  (class  v.)  or  transfigured,  but 
that  their  elements  or  constituent  parts  are  (class  vi.)  changed ; 
and,  finally,  to  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  they  are 
as  it  were  (class  vii.)  transmade,  made  into  a  new  thing,  or, 
in  the  apt  language  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  transubstantiated. 
Clear  and  conclusive  as  this  evidence  must  be  to  every 
inquirer,  we  feel  that  to  those  who,  like  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends,  admit  that  the  Real  Presence  was  the  faith  of  the  Church 
in  the  times  when  the  fathers  wrote  and  preached,  it  should 
be  absolutely  irresistible.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  those 
times  the  questions  regarding  the  mode  of  the  presence  had 
never  been  heard  of;  that  the  language  therefore  which  the 
fathers  employ  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  a  simple 
hearer,  unacquainted  with  metaphysical  abstractions,  would 
understand  it ;  that,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  disbelieved, 
or  even  to  have  abstracted  from  the  actual  transubstantiation 
of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  all  their  arguments  and 
all  their  illustrations  lose  their  force,  and  are  utterly  inappli- 
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cable;  and  that  (as  the  remarkable  omissions  in  Dr.  Pusey's 
sermons,  already  noticed,  sufficiently  evince)  it  is  only  a 
believer  of  the  actual  transubstantiation  of  the  symbols,  who 
at  the  present  day  can  use  their  language — their  familiar 
every- day  language — fearlessly  and  in  its  complete  integrity. 
We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  important  points  that  we 
must  abruptly  break  off  our  comments  on  the  "  Sermon  for 
the  fifth  of  November."  Indeed,  as  it  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple calumniare  audacter,  aliquid  adhoerebit^  and  runs  through 
the  entire  circle  of  Catholic  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary 
(in  the  proportion  on  which  we  have  hitherto  gone)  to  devote 
an  entire  volume  to  an  adequate  reply.  Having,  however, 
said  so  much  upon  the  two  topics  which  stand  first  in  order, 
we  believe  ^the  rest  may  be  safely  left  to  produce  its  effect 
upon  those  who,  after  this  expos^,  will  take  its  statements 
without  examination. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  SymMism:  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal 
Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  emdenped 
hy  their  Symholical  Writings.  By  John  Adam  Moehler, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Wurzburg  and  late  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Munich  :  translated  from  the  German, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  preceded  by  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in 
Germany  for  the  last  Hundred  Years.  By  James  Burton 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Translator  of  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of 
History.     2  vols.     London:   1843. 

2.  Dr,  J.  A.  M6hler''s,  ernannten  Domdecans  zu  Wurzhurg, 
und  Hitters  des  Kdniglichen  hayerischen  St.  Michael-Ordens, 
ehedem  ord.  Professors  der  Theologie  zu  Munchen,  gesam- 
melte  Schriften  und  Aufsdtze  ;  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Job. 
Jos.  Ign.  Dollinger.  2  vols.  8vo.  Regensburg :   1839-40. 

THERE  is  a  strong  popular  prejudice  in  these  countries 
against  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  German  theology. 
And,  undoubtedly,  there  is  but  too  much  before  the  world 
under  that  name,  to  confirm  the  prejudice  in  its  fullest  extent. 
There  is  a  host  of  German  writers,  calling  themselves  theo- 
logians, who  have  discarded  the  first  principles,  not  alone  of 
revealed,  but  even  of  natural  religion  ;  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
suspect  the  theology  of  a  land,  where  open  and  undisguised 
Pantheism  is  no  obstacle  to  the  licentia  docendi ;  where  mem- 
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bers  of  a  theological  faculty  (as  at  Berlin,  Breslan,  Griefs- 
walde,  and  Koenigsberg),  regard,  as  not  incompatible  with 
the  "  essence  of  Christtanity,"  a  system  which  not  only  re- 
jects the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history, 
but  denies  the  personal  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul  ;*  and  where  infidelity,  however  daring, 
if  driven  from  one  seat  of  learning,  is  sure  of  a  ready  and 
honourable  welcome  in  another.! 

Nor  has  the  so  called  Catholic  school  of  Germany  escaped 
its  share  of  this  odium.  The  decrees  of  the  Convention  of 
Ems  have  never  been  forgotten.  The  anti-celibate  party  of 
Baden  and  Wurtemburg  retain  and  keep  alive  the  same 
spirit ;  and  the  Hermesian  school  has  practically  revived,  if 
not  outstepped,  the  very  worst  principles  of  Febronianism  in 
its  bearing  towards  the  Holy  See. 

However,  it  is  not  of  this  extreme  class  we  wish  to  be 
understood,  when  we  speak  of  the  prejudice  against  German 
theologians.  It  extends  even  to  the  sounder  and  more  es- 
timable among  them;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  has  gained  strength  and  currency.  There  is 
something  about  even  the  very  best  German  authors,  which, 
to  a  foreigner,  must  always  appear  strange  and  almost  un- 
natural. The  very  structure  of  the  sentences  in  the  German 
language  (the  only  language  we  know,  whose  prose  is  more 
difficult  than  its  poetry),  with  their  inversions,  and  paren- 
theses, and  modifications,  and  incidental  propositions,  is  in 
itself  repulsive  to  a  foreign  reader.  The  constitution  of  the 
German  mind,  too,  is  entirely  peculiar ;  the  national  habit 
of  thinking  is  peculiar ;  the  topics  of  argument  which  they 
select,  the  principles  of  argumentation  by  which  they  are 
swayed,  are  entirely  different  from  those  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Habituated  to  generalization  of  facts  and  ab- 
straction of  ideas,  they  are  never  so  completely  at  home  as  in 
those  dim  and  shadowy  heights. 

Where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly. 

They  will  build  up  a  theory  before  one  of  us  could  have 

*  See  the  decisions  of  the  Prussian  Universities  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bruno 
Bauer,  delivered  in  1 842.  A  summary  of  these  is  given  in  Mr.  Robertson's  In- 
troductory Memoir,  p.  Ivi. 

f  As  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Strauss ;  who,  deprived  of  a  tutorship  in 
Tiibingen,  was  invited  to  occupy  a  chair  of  divinity  in  Zurich,  though  the  ap- 
pointment was  afterwards  successfully  resisted. 
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selected  the  ground  for  its  foundation.  They  will  see 
strength  and  solidity,  where  we  can  discover  but  futility 
and  flimsiness.  What  is  light  to  them,  will  frequently  be, 
in  our  eyes,  little  better  than  smoke  or  moonshine.  There 
is  among  them  all,  besides,  a  passion  for  novelty  which,  in  a 
positive  science  like  divinity,  can  never  be  indulged  without 
danger,  not  to  say  actual  injury,  to  truth.  The  strongest 
views,  if  they  happen  to  be  old,  are  too  frequently  abandoned 
for  some  unsubstantial  novelty,  with  nothing  but  its  fancied 
originality  to  recommend  it,  and  owing  all  its  weight  to  the 
over  partial  imagination  of  the  inventor.  It  is  beyond  our 
present  scojje  to  offer  examples  of  this  propensity ;  but  it  is 
a  blemish  which  every  German  student  is  capable  of  under- 
standing, and  which,  unhappily,  has  left  its  traces  in  the  so- 
called  German  school  in  France  (represented  by  Gerbet, 
Ozanam,  and  their  friends),  otherwise  so  estimable  and  so 
highly  gifted. 

But,  although  there  is  much  that  is  bad,  much,  too,  that  is 
indifferent,  in  the  theology  of  Germany,  it  would  be  the  ex- 
treme of  prejudice  to  deny  that  there  is,  also,  a  great  deal  that 
is  excellent,  a  great  deal  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  substitute  in  the  literature  of  any  other  country :  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  our  readers,  though  they  may  find  in 
it  occasional  traces  of  the  very  mannerisms  to  which  we  have 
been  referring,  will,  nevertheless,  forget  most  of  their  preju- 
dices, in  the  perusal  of  the  admirable  book  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  perfect 
work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  without  some  inaccuracies, 
and  there  are  a  few  of  its  opinions  to  which  we  are  far  from 
subscribing ;  but  it  abounds  throughout  with  solid  and  pro- 
found views :  it  unites  the  strong  and  sterling  stuff  of  the 
olden  divines,  with  the  more  subtle  mysticism  now  popular  in 
Germany,  and,  in  a  subject  so  vast  and  varied,  exhibits  a 
power  of  methodizing  and  condensing,  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled, — hardly  even  by  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches  himself. 

The  "  SymholisTrC  has  now  been  above  ten  years  before  the 
world,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  hear  something  of  it  in 
these  countries.  The  well-known  Protestant  divine,  Schleier- 
macher,  declared  it  to  be  the  greatest  blow  ever  given  to 
Protestantism;  and  another  very  distinguished  professor  of 
Bonn  confesses,  that  none  of  the  replies  which  it  called  out, 
at  all  approached  it  in  force  of  reasoning.*     In  six  years  it 

*  Memoir,  p.  ciii. 
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passed  through  five  editions  (each  of  three  or  four  thousand 
copies),  which  obtained  as  great  circulation  in  Protestant  as 
in  Catholic  Germany.  It  was  translated  into  French  soon 
after  its  first  appearance.  The  papal  nuncio  in  Switzerland 
has  since  translated  it  both  into  Latin  and  Italian.  All  three 
translations  have  had  almost  unparalleled  success,  and  the 
work  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  several  of  the  conti- 
nental universities. 

It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  wel- 
come the  long-promised  English  translation,  from  the  perw-of 
Mr.  Kobertson,  already  so  favourably  known  by  his  transla- 
tion of  Frederick  SchlegeFs  Philosophy/  of  History.  The  Sym- 
holism  is  executed  in  a  manner  at  once  worthy  of  the  subject, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  high  character  of  the  former  transla- 
tion. The  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  well-sustained ;  and,  in 
a  work  so  singularly  technical  in  its  structure  and  phraseology, 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  translation  displays  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  divinity,  rarely  to  be  found  in  an 
unprofessional  writer.  Mr.  Robertson  has  added  much  to 
the  interest  and  utility  of  his  book,  by  a  lengthened  intro- 
duction, containing  a  condensed  view  of  the  religious  history 
of  Germany,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  a  very  full,  though  concise,  memoir  of  the  author  of 
the  Symbolism.  As  the  historical  sketch  of  Germany  is 
already  so  condensed  as  hardly  to  admit  further  compression, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the 
reader,  as  very  interesting ;  and,  though  it  be  not  very  pro- 
found, yet  full  of  accurate  information,  which  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  collect  elsewhere.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  compress  the  leading  facts  contained  in  the  memoir  of  the 
lamented  author. 

John  Adam  Moehler  was  born  at  Igersheim,  a  town  on  the 
confines  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  on  the  8th  of  May  1796. 
His  mother  died  while  he  was  still  young,  but  his  father, 
though  otherwise  a  severe  parent,  appears  to  have  faithfully 
supplied  her  place,  devoting  to  the  religious  education  of  his 
son,  all  the  care  which  it  more  commonly  falls  to  the  mother 
to  bestow.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  chief 
school  of  Mergentheim,  a  town  two  miles  distant  from  Igers- 
heim, whence — so  anxiously  did  his  father  watch  over  his 
morals — he  was  obliged  to  return  home  every  evening.  Of 
his  school  history  but  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little  gave 
but  slender  promise  of  his  after  eminence.  He  had  many 
superiors  in  almost  all  his  classes ;  and,  were  it  not  that  he 
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displayed,  from  hia  earliest  years,  an  uncommon  fondness  for 
the  study  of  history,  which  absorbed  all  his  attention,  he 
would  have  left  school  with  the  character  of  a  very  ordinary 
school-boy. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Lyceum  of  EIl- 
wangen  to  commence  the  study  of  theology.  For  a  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  undecided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession;  but  in  the  following  year,  18 15^  he  finally  resolved 
to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  repaired  to  Tubingen, 
where,  after  four  years  spent  in  the  seminary,  and  in  attend- 
ance on  the  theological  lectures  of  the  university,  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1819. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  was  sent  as  curate  to 
Walderstadt,  whence  he  was  soon  transferred  to  lleidliiigen. 
During  the  year  which  he  spent  in  these  missions,  his  conduct 
was  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  highest  testimony  is  borne  to 
his  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  his  ardent,  though  gentle 
zeal,  and  his  unremitting  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
duties.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
then  state  of  theological  education  in  Germany,  that,  at  this 
period,  some  of  his  warmest  friends  were  not  without  appre- 
hensions for  the  soundness  and  orthodoxy  of  his  views.  The 
Faculty  of  Tubingen,  from  which  his  notions  of  theology 
were  drawn,  was  at  that  period  far  from  immaculate  ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  long  years  of  private  study  that  he  succeeded  in 
disabusing  his  mind  of  the  prejudices  it  had  imbibed  at  this 
tainted  source. 

Even  during  this  year  of  missionary  labour,  however,  all 
his  tastes  and  feelings  were  turned  towards  a  retired  and 
literary  life,  and  in  1821  he  gladly  embraced  the  offer  of  a 
tutorship  in  the  seminary  of  Tubingen.  For  two  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  classical  and  philosophical  studies  with  all 
the  zeal  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  another  channel. 
With  such  ardour  did  he  enter  into  these  pursuits,  tliat,  to 
use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he  actually  "lived  in  heathen- 
ism ;"  and  so  thoroughly  had  he  imbibed  the  taste  for  ancient 
literature,  that  in  1822  he  had  drawn  up  a  memorial  to  the 
government,  soliciting  a  permanent  appointment  to  a  place  in 
the  philological  faculty  which  had  just  become  vacant.  Had 
his  petition  been  successful,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
genius  which  has  since  so  much  enriched  the  science  of 
theology  in  Germany,  would  have  been  transferred,  in  all  its 
ardour,  to  the  comparatively  unprofitable  pursuits  of  philology. 
But  it  was  otherwise  arranged.     When  he  was  on  the  point 
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of  forwarding  the  petition,  he  was  named  to  a  theological 
tutorship,  which  he  at  once  accepted,  and  abandoned  philology 
(except  as  a  lighter  study),  for  ever. 

His  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  government,  who, 
with  a  liberality  well  deserving  of  imitation,  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  visiting  the  most  distinguished  universities 
of  Germany  before  he  should  enter  upon  his  office.  Moehler 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  thus  afforded,  and 
visited  in  succession  Jena,  Leipsig,  Halle,  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Landshut.  It  is  not  a  little  singular, 
that  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  literary  tour,  in  a  Protestant 
university,  and  from  a  Protestant  professor,  he  first  learned 
to  distrust  and  dislike  the  principles  of  his  early  theological 
education.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  Plank, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Gottingen — a  tractarian  by  antici- 
pation, and  profoundly  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  early 
ages — his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  Fathers,  which  the  new  Catholic  school  of 
Tubingen  had  entirely  discarded.  With  what  fruit  he  culti- 
vated the  taste  for  these  invaluable  studies,  inspired  by  his 
conversation  with  this  enlightened  friend,  (who,  indeed,  was 
half  Catholic  in  many  of  his  views),  may  be  estimated  from 
his  immense,  though  unfinished  work — extending  to  above  a 
thousand  8vo.  pages — on  Patrology,  the  MS.  of  which  has 
been  published  since  his  death,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Eeithmayer, 
of  Munich. 

His  career  as  professor  commenced  in  1823,  with  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  another  on  the 
Canon  Law.  Two  years  later  (1825)  he  published  his 
first,  and  in  every  way  least  estimable  work,  on  the  Uniiy  of 
the  Church.  We  have  never  seen  this  publication,  which  is 
now  so  rare,  that  Mr.  Robertson,  though  upon  the  spot,  has  not 
been  able  to  find  a  copy ;  but  it  is  represented  as  having  been 
afterwards  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  to  the  author,  on  account 
of  some  opinions  hastily  expressed,  which  his  maturer  judg- 
ment retracted  and  would  gladly  have  expunged.  As  a  lite- 
rary composition,  however,  it  contained  many  evidences  of  a 
profound  and  cultivated  mind,  and  displayed  so  much  various 
and  extensive  erudition,  that  in  the  following  year  he  was 
invited  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau ;  an 
offer,  however,  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  accept. 

Meanwhile  his  studies  were  turning  in  a  more  healthy 
direction.  For  a  time  he  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  fathers ;  and  the  first  fruit  of  his  labours  was 
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his  AtJianasius, — a  historical  and  biographical  sketch  of  this 
illustrious  saint,  and  of  the  religious  controversies  which  agi- 
tated the  Church  during  his  times.  This  learned  work, 
though  professedly  historical,  was  intended  to  serve  a  contro- 
versial purpose  also ;  and,  like  the  Oxford  translation  of 
Fleury's  history  of  the  five  first  ages,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  dominant  rationalistic  school  of  Church  history, 
which  prevailed  and  still  prevails  in  Germany.  We  are 
induced  to  transcribe  Mr.  Robertson's  account  of  this  in- 
teresting work,  which  we  trust  he  may  hereafter  be  induced 
to  translate.  With  a  few  slight  modifications  it  would  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  English  readers,  and  we 
want  in  the  English  language  some  antidote  to  that  ialse  and 
insidious  picture  of  this  holy  man,  which  the  "  infidel  his- 
torian" regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 

"  All  the  personages  who  took  part  in  this  mighty  conflict  are 
pourtrayed  with  much  truth,  life,  and  interest.  In  the  hostile  camp 
we  find  the  false-hearted,  double-tongued  Arius  ;  the  crafty  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia ;  the  hypocritical  Valens  and  Ursacius ;  the  au- 
dacious Aetius;  the  weak  and  tyrannical  emperor  Constantius; 
and,  lastly,  the  pagan  enthusiast,  Julian,  who  hangs  over  the  Church 
like  a  dark,  boding,  but,  happily,  passing,  thunder-cloud.  On  the 
side  of  the  combatants  for  truth,  the  firmness  of  Pope  Julius ;  the 
noble-minded  character  of  his  successor,  Liberius;  the  intrepid 
fortitude  of  the  venerable  Osius ;  the  burning  zeal  of  Marcellus  of 
Ancyra;  the  high  courage,  but  harsh  and  intemperate  zeal  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari ;  the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the  mild  virtues, 
and  unshaken  constancy  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers ;  and,  lastly,  the 
lofty  genius  and  majestic  character  of  the  great  Athanasius,  alter- 
nately challenge  our  admiration  and  enlist  our  sympathy. 

"  Much  as  all  Catholics  are  taught,  from  childhood,  to  revere  the 
character  of  this  great  confessor,  yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  Moehler's  work  without  feeling  increased  admiration  for  his 
genius,  and  increased  love  and  veneration  for  his  virtues.  In  the 
writings  of  Athanasius,  what  marvellous  acuteness  of  dialectic, 
what  prodigious  depth  of  observation,  do  we  discover !  what  in- 
tuitive insight  into  the  mind  of  Scripture  !  what  dexterity  in  the 
application  of  its  texts !  what  knowledge  in  the  tradition  of  the 
fathers,  and  what  instinctive  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  ! 
In  his  life,  what  magnanimous  intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  truth  ! 
what  unwearied  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty !  what  unbroken 
constancy  under  persecution !  what  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of 
danger !  what  sagacious  insight  into  the  wiles  and  machinations  of 
heretics  !  what  generosity  towards  his  enemies  !  How  temperate, 
too,  is  his  zeal,  and  what  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  where  compromise 
is  possible  and  where  concession  is  safe !     What  activity  and  what 
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wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  vast  patriarchate !  Watch  him 
through  all  the  phases  of  his  various  destinies  !  See  him  now  sur- 
rounded by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his  Alexandrians ;  now  con- 
fronting hostile  synods ;  now  undertaking  long  and  perilous  journeys 
to  defend  his  character  from  calumny,  and  to  unmask  before  the 
head  of  the  Church  the  arts  of  heresy  ;  now  fearlessly  proclaiming 
the  truth  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  Constantius;  and  now 
banished,  time  after  time,  from  his  diocess,  his  country,  his  friends; 
encompassed  by  perils  from  false  brethren,  perils  from  the  sea, 
perils  from  the  wilderness ;  and,  while  surrounded  by  the  lions  of 
the  Lybian  desert,  writing  those  immortal  letters  and  treatises, 
where  he  consoles  the  persecuted  sons  of  the  Church,  confirms  her 
wavering  members,  and  refutes  the  elated  heretics ; — productions 
that  to  the  end  of  time  will  be  the  solace  and  the  glory  of  the 
Church ! 

"  Behold  him  now,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career,  after  forty 
years'  incessant  toil,  hardship,  and  suffering ;  with  a  frame  unbent, 
and  a  mind  unsubdued  by  age,  still  ready  to  fight  new  battles  for 
the  Lord :  spared  by  Heaven  to  see  the  great  adversary  he  had  so 
long  combated — the  adversary  of  Christ — the  monster  Arianism, 
gasping  and  bleeding  from  his  death-wound.  Behold  the  veteran 
warrior  now  honoured  by  that  degenerate  court  which  had  so  long 
persecuted  him ;  consoled  by  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
Christian  world ;  consulted  on  all  important  affairs  by  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church,  near  or  remote ;  and  nerving  the  courage  and 
directing  the  counsels  of  that  young,  hopeful  band  of  Christ's  sol- 
diers— the  Basils,  the  Nazianzens,  and  the  Nyssas,  who  were  des- 
tined to  follow  up  the  victory  he  had  achieved,  and  annihilate  the 
great  antagonist  of  the  Church. 

"  But  Athanasius  attained  to  this  great  authority  in  the  Church, 
only  because  he  had  been  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  to  the 
authority  o/'the  Church.  It  was  not  by  his  personal  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  sanctity  alone,  that  he  obtained  such  a  prodigious  ascen- 
dancy over  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  the  weight 
he  derived  from  the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  head. 

"  What  a  glorious  part  doth  not  the  holy  Roman  See  act  in  this 
Arian  contest !  While  orthodox  prelates  are  driven  from  their 
sees ;  while  some  quail  before  triumphant  heresy,  and  others  are 
incautiously  entrapped  into  the  acceptance  of  ambiguous  formula- 
ries ;  while  the  faithful  are  distracted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of 
hostile  synods,  and  doctrine  is  undermined,  and  discipline  subverted, 
by  intruded  heretical  bishops,  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Nicene  Council,  quash  the  decrees  of  heretical  pro- 
vincial synods,  restore  to  their  churches  the  banished  prelates,  con- 
demn their  adversaries,  everywhere  enforce  canonical  discipline, 
and  sometimes  overawe  the  hostile  potentates  of  the  earth." — vol.  i. 
pp.  xcvii.-c. 
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While  employed  in  these  weightier  studies,  Moehler  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  Catholic  periodical  literature  of 
Germany,  especially  to  the  Tubingen  Quarterly  Theological 
Beviewy  which  from  the  commencement  of  his  connection 
with  it,  breathes  entirely  a  new  spirit.  One  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful essays.  On  Clerical  Celibacy,  appeared  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Athanasius.  In  the  year  1828,  he  began  the 
series  of  lectures  which  he  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  Symbolism,  The  reputation  which  they  at  once  pro- 
cured for  him  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, who  offered  him  a  chair  of  theology  at  Breslau,  in 
Silesia;  but,  though  still  only  a  tutor  in  Tubingen,  he 
declined  this,  as  he  had  done  the  previous  proposal ;  and  soon 
after  obtained  the  professorship-in-ordinary  of  theology  in 
his  own  university.  It  was  not  till  1832  that  he  published 
his  course  of  lectures  on  the  Symbols.  Its  appearance  had 
long  been  eagerly  watched  for ;  and  it  immediately  drew  out 
a  host  of  replies,  the  most  respectable  of  which  were  those  of 
Nitsch,  Marheineke,  and  Baur.  That  of  Baur,  who  was 
Professor  of  the  rival  (Protestant)  Faculty  of  Theology  at 
Tubingen,  is  by  far  the  most  learned  and  elaborate.  But  it 
is  admitted  by  Moehler's  antagonists  to  have  been  a  complete 
failure  ;*  and  in  a  short  time  Moehler  replied  triumphantly, 
in  a  volume  entitled.  New  Investigation  into  the  Doctrinal  Dif- 
ferences between  Catholics  and  Protestaiits.f  The  greater  part 
of  this  volume  (divested,  of  course,  of  its  character  of  a  reply), 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  edition  (the  fifth)  from  which 
Mr.  Bobertson's  translation  is  made. 

Moehler  was  now  confessedly  at  the  head  of  Catholic  litera- 
ture in  Germany.  The  Prussian  government,  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  its  former  plan  of  fixing  him  at  Breslau, 
made  him  a  new  offer  of  the  theological  chair  at  Bonn.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  would  have  gladly  accepted  this 
appointment,  which  would  have  placed  him  in  communica- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  act  in  concert,  with  his  friend  Pro- 
fessor Klee,  the  unwearied  champion  of  the  faith  in  that 
stronghold  of  Hermesianism.  But  the  measure  was  frus- 
trated by  the  intrigues  of  this  powerful  party,  who,  already 
sufficiently  embarrassed  by  the  learning  and  activity  of  Klee, 
dreaded  the  accession  to  the  adverse  ranks  of  so  popular  a 
professor  and  so  powerful  a  writer.  Nor  did  their  factious 
hostility  end  here.     Representing  him  to  the  government  as 

*  Conversations  Lexicon.     Leipsig,  1840.  p.  699.  f  Maintz,  1834. 
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a  disturber  of  the  religious  peace  of  the  university,  they 
excited  a  strong  prejudice  even  against  his  most  unexception- 
able writings  ;  though  in  truth,  if  there  be  any  defect  in  this 
particular  in  Moehler's  tone,  it  is  rather  a  tendency  to  stretch 
than  to  narrow  the  principles  of  conciliation.  The  system  of 
petty  annoyance  perseveringly  employed  against  him,  the 
consciousness  of  hia  being  an  object  of  groundless  suspicion 
to  the  authorities,  and  the  personal  acrimony  which  Baur 
and  his  friends  mixed  up  with  the  controversy  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  with  him  from  the  appearance  of  the  Bym- 
holik^  combined  to  render  his  further  residence  at  Tubingen 
anything  but  a  happy  one ;  and  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
1885,  he  was  invited  by  King  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  to  accept 
the  chair  of  theology  in  his  new  university  at  Munich,  he 
gladly  embraced  the  oifer,  and  having  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  Tubingen,  which  he  had  held  for  ten  years,  arrived 
at  Munich  early  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

Ungrateful  as  was  the  close  of  his  connection  with  Tubin- 
gen, his  residence  there  had  been  a  source  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  Catholic  interests,  not  only  of  that  Univer- 
sity, but  of  the  entire  German  Church.  He  commenced  his 
career  under  singularly  unfavourable  circumstances.  A  wild 
and  irregular  body  of  students,  a  temporising  and  but  half- 
sound  Catholic  faculty, — timid  in  defending  the  truth,  per- 
haps daring  in  propounding  heterodox  or  at  least  dangerous 
opinions — and  a  lax  and  ill-instructed  clergy,  were,  at  the 
best,  unpromising  materials  wherewith  to  labour  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church.  And  yet,  before  he  was  called  to 
the  more  genial  sphere  of  the  Bavarian  University,  he  had 
almost  renewed  the  face  of  things  in  Wirtemberg.  His  mild 
and  engaging  manners  won  the  affections  of  the  students, 
while  his  surpassing  genius  commanded  their  respect.  Into 
the  Catholic  faculty  of  the  University  he  breathed  a  new 
life, — emboldening  the  timid,  correcting  the  unsound,  infusing 
into  all  the  spirit  of  their  common  cause ;  and  even  since  his 
death,  the  principles  which  he  imparted  to  the  young  men 
who  had  the  happiness  of  attending  his  lectures,  silently  dis- 
seminated by  them  in  their  respective  localities,  have  pro- 
duced a  marked  effect  on  the  entire  body  of  the  Wirtemberg 
clergy. 

His  first  course  of  lectures  at  Munich  was  on  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  was  followed  up  by  a  series 
on  the  other  epistles  of  the  apostle.  But  by  far  the  most 
interesting  course  which  he  delivered  while  he  held  the  theo- 
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logical  chair  of  this  University,  was  that  on  Patrology, — a 
series  of  biographical,  critical,  and  doctrinal  dissertations  on 
the  fathers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  down  to  Lactantius.  The  notes  from  which  these 
lectures  were  delivered  have  been  arranged  and  published, 
since  his  death,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Reithmayer,  who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair  then  held  by  Moehler. 

For  a  time  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  capital  was  extremely 
happy.  But  during  the  visitation  of  cholera  which  befel  the 
city  in  1836,  his  health  sustained  a  severe  shock ;  and  a  pro- 
tracted attack  of  influenza  in  the  following  spring  completely 
undermined  his  constitution,  already  impaired  by  too  assidu- 
ous study,  and  left  behind  it  traces  of  delicacy  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  At  the  instance  of  his  physicians, 
however,  he  sjDent  the  summer  of  1837  in  the  southern  Tyrol ; 
whence  he  returned  in  autumn,  apparently  so  far  reestablished 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume  his  ordinary  duties.  But 
in  November,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  reopening  his  lectures, 
a  new  attack  undid  all  the  benefit  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  summer  tour ;  and,  though  he  seemed  to  rally  a  little, 
and  actually  resumed  his  course  for  a  few  weeks,  the  result 
of  his  imprudence  was  a  severe  attack  of  the  chest,  which 
eventuated  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  now  became 
apparent  that  any  attempt  to  continue  his  professional  duties 
would  necessarily  prove  fatal.  He  declined  a  third  ofler 
made  him  by  the  Prussian  government,  of  a  chair  at  Bonn, 
with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  the  king, 
with  the  kind  and  considerate  forethought  for  which  he  is  so 
distinguished,  appointed  him  dean  of  Wiirzburg  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  But  this  gleam  of  royal  favour 
served  only  to  brighten  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  Fever  soon 
followed  in  the  train  of  inflammation.  During  the  month  of 
March  he  enjoyed  occasional  relief;  but,  in  the  end  of  Lent, 
his  strength  gradually  declined.  On  the  Tuesday  of  Holy 
Week,  he  received  the  last  sacraments  with  the  most  edifying 
piety  and  resignation ;  and  on  Holy  Thursday  (April  12th 
1838),  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  universally 
deplored  by  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  respected 
and  admired  even  by  those  from  whom  he  differed  in  religion, 
and  had  long  been  engaged  in  religious  discussion.  His  loss 
was  an  almost  irreparable  blow  to  the  Catholic  literature  of 
Germany,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  elevate  and  purify ; 
and  it  has  been  felt  with  double  bitterness  since  the  equally 
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premature  death  of  his  amiable  and  gifted  successor,  Heinrich 
Klee,  which  occurred  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards. 

To  the  friends  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Moehler's  last  literary  effort  was  a  powerful 
and  indignant  appeal  against  the  imprisonment  of  the  venerable 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  which  appeared  in  the  Algemeine  Zei- 
tung,  during  the  February  of  1838.  In  addition  to  the  works 
already  named,  the  collection  published  by  Dr.  DoUinger  con- 
tains several  shorter  dissertations,  one  of  which,  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  St.  Anselm,  was  translated  into  English  some  years 
since  ;  they  were  chiefly  contributions  to  the  Tubingen  Review. 
They  are  almost  all  occasional  pieces, — some  of  them  are  in- 
complete and  hastily  written ;  but  all  bear  evident  marks  of 
the  same  powerful  and  cultivated  mind. 

It  remains  for  us  to  offer  a  brief  account  of  what  must 
always  be  considered  his  greatest  work,  the  Symbolism.  The 
full  and  comprehensive  title  of  the  book  relieves  us  from  the 
necessity  of  explaining  its  general  plan.  But  it  may  be 
necessary  to  guard  the  reader  against  an  expectation  which 
w^e  have  known  to  be  pretty  generally  entertained,  viz.,  that 
it  enters  into  all  the  shades  and  varieties  of  religious  opinion 
which  prevail  in  Protestant  Germany  at  the  present  day. 
Such  a  book,  from  a  Catholic  pen,  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
desideratum  in  our  literature  ;  and  in  Mr.  Robertson's  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  many  valuable  materials  for  such  a  work 
will  be  found.  But  the  Symbolism  does  not  profess  this  ob- 
ject. The  principles  of  the  modern  Rationalists  have  never 
been  embodied  in  any  authorized  formulary  of  faith;  their 
opinions  could  only  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  private 
individuals,  without  any  authority  beyond  what  the  name  of 
the  writer  might  carry  with  it,  and  Mochler  has  confined 
himself  to  the  older  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  to  the  sects 
which  sprung  from  it  at  or  soon  after  its  first  origin, — to 
those,  and  those  only,  which  possess  either  authorized  formu- 
laries, or  at  least  writings  of  a  semi-authoritative  character. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  having  completed  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  he  did  not  further  address  himself  to  the  more 
modern  phases  of  Protestantism.  But  the  reason  is  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  Mr.  Robertson :  — 

"  It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  singular,  that  a  work  which  has 
excited  so  prodigious  a  sensation  throughout  Germany,  wliich  has 
been  read  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  with  an  avidity  that 
proves  it  responded  to  a  want  generally  felt,  sliould  have  left  un- 
touched the  existing  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  been  exclusively 
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engaged  with  the  refutation  of  those  antiquated  doctrines  that, 
though  in  certain  Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 
influence  and  authority,  can  count  in  Protestant  Germany  but  a 
small  number  of  adherents.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
I  must  observe  that,  although  the  Symbolism  abstains  from  inves- 
tigating the  modern  systems  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  presupposes 
throughout  their  existence  ;  and  the  work  itself  could  never  have 
appeared,  if  Protestantism  had  not  attained  its  ultimate  term  of 
development.  The  present  forms  of  Protestantism,  moreover,  being 
only  a  necessary  development  of  its  earlier  errors,  a  solid  and 
vigorous  refutation  of  the  latter  must  needs  overthrow  the  former. 
But  there  is  yet  another  and  more  special  reason,  which,  in  despite 
of  first  appearances,  rendered  this  work  eminently  opportune.  A 
portion  of  the  German  Protestants,  as  we  have  seen,  recoiling  from 
the  abyss,  to  which  Rationalism  was  fast  conducting  them,  sought 
a  refuge  in  falling  back  on  the  old  symbolical  books  of  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  Churches,  whose  authority  for  upwards- of  sixty 
years  had  been  totally  disregarded.  This  movement  of  minds  was 
seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes,  particularly  by  the  late  King 
of  Prussia,  who  had  learned,  from  bitter  experience,  the  disastrous 
political  consequences  which  the  doctrines  of  Rationalism  are  cal- 
culated to  produce.  This  sovereign,  who  was  as  skilful  an  eccle- 
siastical, as  he  was  a  military,  tactician,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  two  enemies,  Catholicism  and  Rationalism,  who  were  galling 
his  flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreat,  and,  assisted  by  an  able 
statf  of  theologians,  was  making  a  rapid  retrogade  march  on  the  old 
formularies — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  which,*  for 
more  than  half  a  century  neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained 
utterly  untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  moment — fell  with  ter- 
rific onslaught  on  the  retreating  forces — blew  up  the  old  Protestant 
strongholds — compelled  the  enemy  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  brought 
him  at  last  into  such  straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  Church,  or  be  swept  down  the  abyss 
of  Pantheism.  This  is  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  present 
book — this  is  in  part  the  cause  of  its  prodigious  success.  Thus,  it 
not  only  presupposes  the  extinction  of  the  elder,  more  orthodox 
Protestantism,  but,  in  so  far  as  any  human  production  can  accom- 
plish such  a  thing,  it  effectually  will  prevent  its  revival." — vol.  i. 
p.  cviii. 

In  a  short  preliminary  chapter  he  specifies  the  authorized 
symbols,  or  other  doctrinal  formularies,  from  which  the  opinions 
of  the  several  communions  are  derived.  On  the  Catholic  side 
(as  the  work  regards  only  those  questions  which  are  disputed 
between  us  and  the  modern  Reformers)  he  may  be  said  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
for  he  considers  the  Catechism  as  only  explanatory,  and  not 
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possessing  the  authority  of  a  formulary  of  faith.  With  re- 
gard to  the  more  recent  doctrinal  declarations, — as  those  con- 
tained in  the  bulls  of  Innocent  X  and  Clement  XI,  and  also 
(though  he  does  not  allude  to  it)  the  Auctorem  Fidei  of 
Pius  VI  against  the  synod  of  Pistoja, — though  he  uses  their 
decisions  as  authoritative  declarations,  yet  he  does  not  rank 
them  under  the  class  of  symbols  of  faith.  We  remember 
when,  several  years  since,  we  first  read  the  SymholiJc,  being 
extremely  surprised,  or  rather  startled,  by  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  in  the  earlier  German  editions  of  the  work :  "  Be- 
cause the  collective  Church  had  never  formally  attributed  a 
symbolical  character  to  them."*  We  have  not  within  our 
reach  the  edition  (the  fifth)  from  which  Mr.  Robertson's 
translation  is  made,  nor  does  he  make  any  observation  on  the 
subject ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  this  passage  withdrawn  in 
the  present  translation,  which  alleges  the  negative  character 
of  these  condemnatory  bulls  as  the  sole  reason  for  not  con- 
sidering them  symbolical,  inasmuch  as  they  only  "  decide  the 
questions  in  a  negative  way,"  by  "  noting  certain  propositions 
as  erroneous,  and  do  not  set  forth  the  doctrine  opposed  to  the 
error,  but  suppose  it  to  be  already  known,  whereas  a  for- 
mulary of  faith  must  not  only  reject  error,  it  must  state 
doctrine."  t 

To  some  the  enumeration  may  appear  tedious ;  but,  as  we 
do  not  know  anywhere  a  more  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Zuinglian  formularies,  it  will  be 
useful  to  give  a  compendious  list,  comprising  at  least  the 
name  and  date  of  each  formulary,  under  their  respective 
heads. 

The  Lutheran  formularies  are  five  in  number:  1.  The 
Augsburg  Confession,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  and  presented 
to  the  diet  of  1530.  2.  The  Defensio  Fidei  Augustanw,  writ- 
ten by  him  soon  after,  and  approved  by  the  Lutheran  body. 
3.  The  Articles  of  Smalcald,  drawn  up  in  1537,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  deputies  appointed  to  confer  with  the  legates 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  Held  and  Vorst.  4.  The 
Formula  Concordice,  sometimes  called  the  Book  of  Bergen^ 
composed,  in  1577,  by  Chemnitz,  Andrew,  chancellor  of 
Tubingen,  and  Sellnecker.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the 
Epitome,  which  is  a  bare  profession  of  faith,  and  the  Expo- 
sition thereof,  commonly  cited  as  the  Solida  Declaratio, 
5.  Luther's  greater  and  smaller  Catechisms,  which,  in  the 

*  See  the  edition  of  Maintz,  1835,  p.  18.  +  P.  20. 
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last  named  formulary,  are  styled  the  "  Bible  of  the  laity,"  and 
are  regarded  by  all  orthodox  Lutherans  as  possessing  the 
very  highest  authority. 

The  Reformed  symbols  are  more  numerous:  1.  The  Con- 
fessio  Tetrapolitana,  so  called  from  the  four  cities,  Strasburg, 
Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau,  in  whose  name  it  was 
submitted  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  though  rejected 
by  that  body  on  account  of  its  Zwinglian  exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  2.  The  Helvetic  Confessions,  which  are  three 
in  number ;  viz.  the  Confession  of  Muhlhausen,  composed  in 
1532 ;  another  prepared  in  1536,  by  BuUinger,  Leo  Judas, 
Myconius,  and  Grynaeus,  and  a  revision  of  this  confession  in 
the  year  1566.  3.  The  Church  of  England  Articles ;  viz. 
the  forty-two  articles  of  Edward  VL,  in  1553;  and  the 
thirty-nine  of  Elizabeth,  in  1562.  4.  The  Confessio  Galli- 
cana,  agreed  on  in  a  synod  at  Paris,  convoked  by  Antoine 
de  Chantieu.  5.  The  Confessio  Belgica,  drawn  up  by  Guy 
de  Bres  and  Saravia,  in  1562.  6.  The  acts  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  held  in  1618  and  1619.  7.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism^ 
prepared  in  1562,  by  Frederick  III,  Count  Palatine.  8.  A 
similar  work,  composed  by  order  of  John  George  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  in  1597.  9.  The  Confession  of  the  Marches,  so  called 
from  its  author,  John  Sigismund,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

All  these  motley  confessions  of  faith,  as  possessing,  or 
having  once  possessed,  authority  in  the  communities  whose 
principles  they  represent,  are  freely  used  by  Moehler  in  dis- 
cussing the  several  points  disputed  between  the  churches. 
The  Symbolism  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  first  regards 
the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Zwinglian  churches ;  the 
second,  the  minor  Protestant  communities,  as  the  Anabap- 
tists, Quakers,  Herrnhutters,  Pietists,  Methodists,  Sweden- 
borgians,  Socinians,  and  Arminians.  The  first  book  is 
divided  into  six  chapters,  in  which  are  examined  in  succes- 
sion, the  doctrinal  differences  of  the  churches,  on  the  primi- 
tive state  of  man  and  the  origin  of  evil ;  original  sin  and  its 
consequences  ;  free-will  and  grace  ;  justification,  (comprising 
its  nature  and  its  cause,  with  all  the  questions  regarding 
faith,  works,  merit,  election,  and  reprobation);  the  sacra- 
ments, especially  baptism,  penance,  and  the  eucharist;  the 
church  militant,  with  the  rule  of  faith,  tradition,  and  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  Church  triumphant  and  its  connection 
with  the  Church  on  earth ;  under  which  head  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  fully  discussed.  We 
could  not  hope  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  portion  of 
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the  work,  although  it  is  both  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most 
successful.  The  four  first  chapters,  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  great  merit  of  the  Sym- 
bolism is  the  skill  with  which  it  analyzes  the  whole  system  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  creeds ;  on  the  one  hand  tracing 
the  link  of  connection  by  which  the  several  doctrines  are 
deduced  from  one  another,  and  on  the  other  mercilessly 
exposing  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  resulting  from 
this  apparently  natural,  but  yet  incongruous,  association  of 
doctrines,  which,  whatever  their  merits  considered  in  them- 
selves, are  yet  utterly  irreconcilable  as  parts  of  the  same 
system  of  belief.  We  never  remember  to  have  read  any 
thing  more  complete  than  the  exposure  of  the  incongruity  of 
the  Lutheran  theory  of  original  sin,  with  the  principles  which 
they  hold  concerning  the  will  of  Adam.  We  feel,  however, 
that  any  isolated  extracts  would  give  but  a  faint  and  imper- 
fect idea  of  this  portion  of  the  work ;  while  an  attempt 
at  condensation  or  analysis  of  its  contents  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  the  author. 

It  will  be  easier  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  writer's 
manner,  though  perhaps  not  of  the  strength  and  originality 
of  his  views,  from  a  few  extracts  selected  from  the  chapters 
upon  the  Church ;  and  we  shall  thus  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  falling  in  more  with  the  popular  controversies 
of  the  day.  We  shall  offer  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
extracts. 

"  As  the  impossibility  was  now  manifest  of  convincing  the  Gnos- 
tics of  the  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ,  must  the  Catholic  Church 
declare,  that  the  questions  whether  God  created  the  world,  whether 
Christ  were  a  true  man,  should  remain  in  abeyance,  till  these  doc- 
trines were  made  evident  to  them  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ? 
By  no  means.  They  were  directed  to  tradition — to  the  living 
word  ;  they  were  told  that,  if  even  a  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  announcement  of  the  word  perpetuated  in 
the  Church  since  her  first  establishment,  and  the  common  faith  of 
believers,  decided  the  question  clearly  enough  ;  and  that  to  this 
decision,  all  who  wish  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ,  and  choose 
him  for  the  shepherd  of  their  souls,  ought  not  to  refuse  obedience. 

"  The  teachers  of  the  Church,  indeed,  by  no  means  omitted  to 
employ  Scripture  for  the  refutation  of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  appeal 
to  its  testimony  in  detailed  expositions.  But  herein,  one  learned 
investigation  was  but  opposed  to  another  :  man  stood  against  man, 
and  the  Bible  on  both  sides.  By  adherence  to  Scripture,  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  could  undoubtedly  convince  himself  that  the 
Gnostics  were  involved  in  grievous  errors.     Of  this  he  was  sub- 
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jectively  certain  ;  but  as  the  adversary  had  the  like  subjective 
conviction,  that  the  true  Christian  view  of  the  world  was  to  be 
found  on  his  side,  the  objectivity  of  Christianity  would  have  neces- 
sarily disappeared,  if,  besides  the  Bible,  there  had  not  been  a  rule 
of  faith,  to  wit,  universal  Tradition.  Without  this  rule,  it  would 
ever  be  impossible  to  determine  with  positiveness,  safety,  and 
general  obligation,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
individual,  at  best,  could  only  hazard  the  assertion,  this  is  mi/  view, 
mi/  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  tra- 
dition there  would  be  no  doctmie  of  the  Church,  and  no  Church, 
but  individual  Christians  only  ;  no  certainty  and  security,  but  only 
doubt  and  probability. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Gnos- 
ticism reached  it  highest  point,  when,  in  the  most  decided  contrast 
with  the  latter,  the  one  class  of  Unitarians  arose  ;  for  these,  and 
not,  as  Neander  thinks,  the  Montanists,  form  the  contrary  extreme 
to  the  Gnostics.  If  the  Gnostics  saw  in  Christianity  nothing  but 
what  was  divine,  and  in  Christ  recognized  merely  the,  ^{wme  reason, 
so  that  they  attributed  to  the  Redeemer  only  an  apparent  body, 
represented  him  as  merely  putting  on  an  illusive  form  of  man,  but 
not  taking  the  real  nature  of  man,  and  regarded,  moreover,  the 
visible  world  as  thoroughly  evil ;  these  Unitarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  discovered  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  enlightened  by 
Heaven  ;  and,  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  denied  the  descent 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  Church,  and  the 
high  supernatural  aids  of  grace  ;  which  they  the  less  needed,  as 
they  acknowledged  the  existence  of  no  deeply  implanted  corruption 
in  human  nature.  Did  the  former  look  upon  the  Gospel  as  a  plastic 
impulse,  a  divine  germ  of  life,  a  celestial  energy  ;  so  the  latter 
regarded  it  as  a  law  of  formation,  a  dead  rule,  an  abstract  notion, 
a  pure  ethical  system,  by  application  whereof  the  defects  to  be 
found  in  our  otherwise  excellent  moral  nature,  maybe  totally  eradi- 
cated. The  Unitarians  of  this  class  (after  falsifying  Holy  Writ), 
appealed  to  the  same,  and  by  the  rejection  of  tradition,  relied  exclu- 
sively on  its  authority.  What  course,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  the  Church  to  be  advised  ?  Was  she  to  declare  that  every  one 
was  provisionally  to  follow  his  own  views,  until  results,  satisfactory 
to  each  individual,  could  be  more  surely  obtained  from  the  study  of 
Holy  Writ  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  Church  had  been  a  mere 
historico-antiquarian  association  ;  if  she  had  had  no  conception  of 
herself,  of  her  foundation,  of  her  essence,  and  of  her  task,  and  no  sense 
of  the  power  of  faith.  But,  as  she  enjoyed  the  possession  of  these, 
she  acted  otherwise,  and  from  her  conduct  clearly  resound  the 
words  :  *  eternally  certain  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  to  his 
disciples — the  written  word  is  one  with  the  living — that  which  is 
inscribed  on  paper  and  parchment,  with  that  which  is  engraven  on 
hearts  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  j  and  the  doubts,  which  may 
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arise  out  of  the  former,  are  dispelled  by  the  latter.*  The  faith 
existing  in  the  Church,  from  the  beginning  throughout  all  ages,  is 
the  infallible  standard  to  determine  the  true  sense  of  Scripture; 
and  accordingly  it  is  certain,  beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the 
Redeemer  is  God,  and  hath  filled  us  even  with  divine  power. 
In  fact,  he  who  grounds  his  faith  on  Scripture  only,  that  is,  on  the 
result  of  his  exegetical  studies,  has  no  faith,  can  have  none,  and 
understands  not  its  very  nature.  Must  he  not  be  always  ready  to 
receive  better  information ;  must  he  not  admit  the  possibility,  that 
by  mature  study  of  Scripture  another  result  may  be  obtained  than 
that  which  has  already  been  arrived  at  ?  The  thought  of  this  very 
possibility  precludes  the  establishment  of  any  decided,  perfectly 
undoubting,  and  unshaken  faith,  which,  after  all,  is  alone  deserving 
of  the  name.  He  who  says,  'this  is  my  faith,'  hath  no  faith. 
Faith,  unity  of  faith,  universality  of  faith,  are  one  and  the  same  ; 
they  are  but  different  expressions  of  the  same  notion.  He  who,  if 
even  he  should  not  believe  the  truth,  yet  believes  truly,  believes  at 
the  same  time  that  he  holds  fast  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  he 
shares  the  faith  with  the  Apostles,  and  with  the  Church  founded 
by  the  Redeemer,  that  there  is  but  one  faith  in  all  ages,  and  one 
only  true  one.  This  faith  is  alone  rational,  and  alone  worthy  of 
man  :  every  other  should  be  called  a  mere  opinion,  and,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  is  an  utter  impotency. 

Ages  passed  by,  and  with  them  the  ancient  sects  :  new  times 
arose,  bringing  along  with  them  new  schisms  in  the  Church.  The 
formal  principles  of  all  these  productions  of  egotism  were  the  same ; 
all  asserted  that  Holy  Writ,  abstracted  from  Tradition  and  from 
the  Church,  is  at  once  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth,  and  the 
sole  standard  of  its  knowledge  for  the  individual.  This  formal 
principle,  common  to  all  parties  separated  from  the  Church  ;  to  the 
Gnostic  of  the  second  century,  and  the  Albigensian  and  Vaudois  of 
the  twelfth,  to  the  Sabellian  of  the  third,  the  Arian  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  Nestorian  of  the  fifth  century — this  principle,  we  say,  led 
to  the  most  contradictory  belief.  What  indeed  can  be  more  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  than  Gnosticism  and  Pelagianism,  than  Sabel- 
lianism  and  Arianism  ?  The  very  circumstance,  indeed,  that  one 
and  the  same  formal  principle  can  be  applied  to  every  possible  mode 
of  belief ;  or  rather  that  this  belief,  however  contradictory  it  may 
be  in  itself,  can  still  make  use  of  that  formal  principle,  should  alone 
convince  every  one,  that  grievous  errors  must  here  lie  concealed, 
and  that  between  the  individual  and  the  Bible  a  mediating  prin- 
ciple is  wanting." — vol.  ii.  pp.  41-6. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  line  of  argument  not  unfamiliar  to  our 
theological  readers ;  but  the  principle  is  put  v^ith  great  force 
and  clearness,  and  with  a  certain  originality  of  manner  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike,     li  any  one  imagine,  that,  in  the  subtle, 
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but  yet  clear  and  conclusive  argumentation,  of  this  and  many 
similar  passages,  there  is  too  much  of  mere  reason,  and  too 
little  reference  to  authority  or  Scripture,  let  him  remember 
that  this  is  professedly  the  author's  object ;  that  he  proposes 
rather  to  examine,  on  abstract  principles,  the  structure  of  the 
rival  creeds  than  their  scriptural  soundness  or  truth;  and 
looks  less  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  particular  dogmas, 
than  to  their  coherence  as  members  of  the  same  system,  and 
the  consistency  of  all  as  part  of  one  harmonious  whole. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  tradition,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe one  other  passage.  There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  define  the  precise  principles  of  Protes- 
tants, no  matter  what  their  school,  (and,  when  it  comes  to 
practice,  we  must  include  the  Tractarians  in  the  same  category), 
than  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  lawful  and  fitting  to  use 
tradition,  as  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  any  particular  doc- 
trine. We  think  the  key  to  the  variations,  not  only  of 
diiferent  sects,  but  of  members  of  the  same  community,  nay, 
even  of  the  same  individuals,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
striking  and  pithy  passage. 

"  Lastly,  in  respect  to  tradition,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  and  it  has  already  been  expHcitly  shown,  why 
in  the  twofold  signification  above  pointed  out,  Protestants  cannot 
concede  to  it  the  same  place,  which  it  occupies  in  the  CathoUc 
system.  It  has  occasionally  been  said,  however,  that  the  Reformers 
had  not  rejected  Tradition  *  in  the  ideal  sense  ;'  but  only  Tradi- 
tions. It  is  certainly  not  to  be  doubted,  that  still  partially  subdued 
by  that  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  which,  on  their  secession  from  the 
Church,  they  had  unconsciously  carried  away  with  them,  they 
believed  in  the  same,  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  its  sense. 
Though  materially,  they  did  not  reject  every  portion  of  Tradition, 
yet  they  did  so  formally.  For,  if  indeed,  they  acknowledged  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church,  as  embodied  in  the  first  four 
oecumenical  Councils,  they  did  so,  not  on  account  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical objectivity,  but  because,  according  to  their  own  subjective 
views,  they  found  them  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ.  But  the  Gospel 
truth,  which  hath  been  delivered  over  to  the  Church,  for  preserva- 
tion and  for  propagation,  remaineth  truth,  whether,  in  consequence 
of  a  subjective  inquiry,  or,  of  a  pretended  internal  illumination,  it 
be  acknowledged  or  be  rejected.  Hence,  the  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tionary principle  is  this  :  such  and  such  a  doctrine, — for  instance, 
the  divinity  of  Christ, — is  a  Christian  evangelical  truth,  because  the 
Church,  the  institution  invested  with  authority  from  Christ,  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  doctrine  ; — not  because  such  and  such  an  indi- 
vidual subjectively  holds  it,  as  the  result  of  his  Scriptural  reading, 
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for  a  Christian  truth.  The  Bible  is  ever  forced  to  assume  the  form 
of  its  readers  ;  it  becomes  little  with  the  little,  and  great  with  the 
great,  and  is,  therefore,  made  to  pass  through  a  tliousand  trans- 
formations, according  as  it  is  reflected  in  each  individuality.  If 
that  individuality  be  shallow,  flat,  and  dull,  the  Scripture  is  so 
represented  through  its  medium  :  it  is  made  to  take  the  colour  of 
the  most  one-sided  and  perverse  opinions,  and  is  abused  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  folly.  In  itself,  therefore,  and  without  any  other 
medium,  the  Bible  cannot  be  considered,  by  the  Church,  as  a  rule 
of  f^iith  :  on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  rule, 
whereby  the  Scripture  must  be  investigated.  The  Reformers 
failing  to  acknowledge  this  great  truth,  their  partial  agreement 
with  Tradition  was  purely  accidental ;  ^s  is  most  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  sequel,  nearly  all  those  positive  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  which  Luther  and  the  first  Reformers  still  main- 
tained, have  been  cast  oflT  by  their  disciples,  without  their  ever 
ceasing  to  profess  themselves  members  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
On  no  point  did  the  Reformers  recognize  Tradition  for  the  sake  of 
its  objectivity  ;  and,  therefore,  they  rejected  it,  whether  it  accorded 
or  not  with  their  own  subjective  caprices.  What  doctrine  doth  tra- 
dition more  clearly  attest,  than  that  of  free-will  ?  Yet,  this  they 
rejected.  In  short,  they  entirely  merged  the  objective  historical 
Christianity  into  their  own  subjectivity,  and  were  consequently 
forced  io  throw  off  Tradition." — vol.  ii.  p.  119-21. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  now-a-days  than  regrets  for  the 
lost  unity  of  Christendom,  and  aspirations  after  its  restora- 
tion. We  remember  transcribing,  one  or  two  years  since,  a 
very  beautiful  passage  from  Mr.  Faber's  Foreign  Churches, 
which  drew  a  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  Europe  during 
the  happy  times  when  the  Church  was  still  one  and  undi- 
vided. In  this,  and  in  many  similar  declamations  of  the  same 
school,  there  is  much  certainly  to  be  admired ;  but  there  is 
in  them  all,  nevertheless,  a  something  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  Catholic'  mind. 
There  is,  apparently,  some  hidden  consciousness  beyond  the 
writer's  power  to  shake  off,  which  controls  his  pen — confining 
it  to  vague  and  barren  generalities,  and  holding  it  back  from 
the  simple  practical  details  which  constitute  the  real  and 
living  beauty  of  the  picture.  We  cannot  help  placing  in 
contrast,  with  these  loose  and  declamatory  disquisitions,  the 
following  eloquent  exposition  of  the  blessings  of  communion 
with  the  true  Church,  and  of  the  sublime  spiritual  privileges 
which  are  contained  in  the  idea  of  Catholic  unity. 

"Hence,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  love,  reverence,  and  devotion, 
that  the  Catholic  embraces  the  Church.     The  very  thought  of  re- 
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sisting  her,  of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  her  will,  is  one 
against  which  his  inmost  feelings  revolt,  to  which  his  whole  nature 
is  abhorrent :  and  to  bring  about  a  schism — to  destroy  unity — is  a 
crime,  before  whose  heinousness  his  bosom  trembles,   and  from 
which  his  soul  recoils.     On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  community, 
in  the  first  place,  satisfies  his  feelings  and  his  imagination,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  is  equally  agreeable  to  his  reason  ;  while,  in  the 
third  place,  the  living  appropriation  of  this  idea  by  his  will,  ap- 
pears to  him  to  concur  with  the  highest  religious  and  ethical  duty 
of  humanity.     Let  us  now  consider  the  first  of  these  reasons.     No 
more  beautiful  object   presents  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Catholic — none  more  agreeably  captivates   his  feelings,  than  the 
image  of  the  harmonious  inter-workings  of  countless  spirits,  who, 
though  scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  endowed  with  freedom,  and 
possessing  the  power  to  strike  off  into  every  deviation  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left ;  yet,  preserving  still  their  various  peculiarities,  con- 
stitute one  great  brotherhood  for  the  advancement  of  each  other's 
spiritual  existence, — representing  one  idea,  that  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  with  God,  who  on  that  account  have  been  reconciled 
with  one  another,  and  are  become  one  body.     (Eph.  iv.  11 — 16.) 
If  the  state  be  such  a  wonderful  work  of  art,  that  we  account  it,  if 
not  a  pardonable,  yet  a  conceivable  act,  for  the  ancients  to  have 
made  it  an  object  of  divine  worship,  and  almost  everywhere  con- 
sidered the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  the  most  important  ; — if  the 
state  be  something  so  sacred  and  venerable,  that  the  thought  of  the 
criminal,  who  lays  on  it  a  destroying  and  desecrating  hand,  fills  us 
with  detestation  ; — what  a  subject  of  admiration  must  the  Church 
be,  which,  with  the  tenderest  bonds,  unites  such  an  infinite  variety ; 
and  this  unimpeded  by  every  obstacle,  by  rivers  and  mountains, 
deserts  and  seas,   by  languages,  national  manners,  customs,  and 
peculiarities  of  every  kind,  whose   stubborn,    unyielding  nature 
defies  the  power  of  the  mightiest  conquerors  ?     Her  peace,  which 
Cometh  down  from  Heaven,  strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  human 
breast,  than  the  spirit  of  earthly  contention.     Out  of  all  nations, 
often  so  deeply  divided  by  political  interests  and  temporal  consi- 
derations, the  Church  builds  up  the  house  of  God,  in  which  all  join 
in  one  hymn  of  praise  ;  as,  in  the  temple  of  the  harmless  village, 
all  petty  foes  and  adversaries  gather  round  the  one  sanctuary  with 
one  mind.     And  as  often  here,  on  a  small  scale,  the  peace  of  God 
will  bring  about  earthly  peace,  so  there,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  same 
result  will  frequently  ensue.     But  who  can  deem  it  a  matter  of 
astonishment,  that  Catholics  should  be  filled  with  joy  and  hope, 
and,  enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  beautiful  construction  of  their 
Church,  should  contemplate  with  delight  that  grand  corporation 
which  they  form  ;   since  the  philosophers  of  art  declare,  that  the 
beautiful   is   only   tnith   manfested  and  embodied?     Christ,  the 
eternal  truth,  hath  built  the  Church :  in  the  communion  of  the 
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faithful,  truth  transformed  by  his  spirit  into  love,  is  become  living 
among  men  :  how  then  could  the  Church  fail  in  the  highest  degree 
of  beauty  ?  Hence,  we  can  comprehend  that  indescribable  joy, 
which  hath  ever  filled  the  Church,  when  existing  contests  have 
been  allayed,  and  schisms  have  been  terminated.  In  the  primitive 
ages,  we  may  adduce  the  reunion  of  the  Novatian  communities 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  so  movingly  described  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage  :  the  termination  of  the 
Meletian  schism,  and  the  rest.  From  a  later  period,  we  may  cite 
the  event  of  the  reunion  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches, 
which  occurred  at  the  Council  of  Florence.  Pope  Eugenius  IV 
expresses  what  feelings  then  overflowed  all  hearts,  when  he  says, 
*  Rejoice  ye  heavens,  and  exult,  O  earth  !  the  wall  of  separation  is 
pulled  down,  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches, 
peace  and  concord  have  returned  ;  for  Christ,  the  corner-stone, 
who,  out  of  two,  hath  made  one,  unites  with  the  strongest  bands  of 
love  both  walls,  and  holds  them  together  in  the  covenant  of  eternal 
unity  ;  and  so,  after  long  and  melancholy  evils,  after  the  dense, 
cloudy  darkness  of  a  protracted  schism,  the  light  of  long-desired 
union  beams  once  more  upon  all.  Let  our  mother,  the  Church, 
rejoice,  to  whom  it  hath  been  granted  to  see  her  hitherto  con- 
tending sons  return  to  unity  and  peace  :  let  her,  who,  during  their 
division,  shed  such  bitter  tears,  now  thank  Almighty  God  for  their 
beautiful  concord.  All  believers  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  all  who 
are  called  after  Christ,  may  now  congratulate  their  mother,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  rejoice  with  her,  &c.' " — vol.  ii.  p.  10-13. 

We  regret  very  much  the  impossibility  of  entering  fully 
into  the  author's  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  rival 
creeds  on  the  visibility  and  inerrancy  of  the  Church,  the  rule 
of  faith,  and  the  authority  of  general  councils,  and  of  the 
Pope.  The  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  is  treated 
briefly,  but  with  great  force  and  eloquence ;  and,  although 
there  is  not  a  word  of  direct  allusion  to  the  principles  of 
Febronianism,  which  indeed  did  not  properly  come  within 
his  plan,  yet  the  incompatibility  of  these  pretensions  with 
the  proper  government  of  the  Church  is  clearly  demonstrated, 
and  the  great  key-stone  of  this  pernicious  system  is  silently 
but  effectually  undermined. 

However,  instead  of  dwelling  further  on  these  general 
questions  of  authority,  we  prefer  to  select  a  few  passages 
illustrative  of  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  Church,  especially 
those  which  are  more  immediately  the  subject  of  every-day 
controversy.  There  is  but  little  of  what  is  popularly  called 
Germanism  in  the  remarks  on  our  doctrine  of  Invocation  of 
Saints. 
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"  The  getting  up  of  the  saints  by  the  Church,  as  patterns  for 
religious  and  moral  imitation,  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  their 
intercession  in  our  behalf  with  God,  and  of  the  corresponding  invo- 
cation of  their  aid  on  our  parts,  constitutes  the  principle  of  the 
veneration  of  saints,  which  is  in  the  same  way  related  to  the  su- 
preme worship,  as  the  mutual  relation  existing  between  creatures, 
is  to  the  state  of  dependence  of  them  all  on  their  common  Creator 
and  Lord.  Virtuous  creatures  look  with  love  and  reverence  oh 
those  of  their  body,  who  were  eminently  endowed  by  God,  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  love  implanted  within  them,  they  wish  each  other  all 
good,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  each  others'  behalf  unto  God,  who, 
rejoicing  in  the  love  that  emanates  from  himself,  and  binds  his 
creatures  together,  hears  their  mutual  supplications,  in  case  they  be 
worthy  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  satisfies 
them ;  and  this  no  creature  is  able  to  accomplish.  Moreover,  if 
we  are  to  worship  Christ,  we  are  forced  to  venerate  his  saints. 
Their  brightness  is  nought  else,  than  an  irradiation  from  the  glory 
of  Christ,  and  a  proof  of  his  infinite  power,  who,  out  of  dust  and 
sin,  is  able  to  raise  up  eternal  spirits  of  light.  He  who,  therefore, 
revereth  the  saints,  glorifieth  Christ,  from  whose  power  they  have 
sprung,  and  whose  true  divinity  they  attest.  Hence  the  festivals 
of  the  Lord,  whereby  the  commemoration  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  Redeemer's  history  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with 
the  most  living  solemnity  renewed,  the  Church  hath  encircled  with 
the  feasts  of  the  saints,  who,  through  the  whole  progressive  history 
of  the  Church,  testify  the  fruitful  effects  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  into  this  world,  of  his  ministry  and  his  sufferings,  his  resur- 
rection and  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit ;  so  that,  accordingly,  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  effects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  un- 
deniable fruits,  are  brought  home  at  once  to  our  contemplation  and 
to  our  feelings.  And  with  reason  may  we  say,  that  as  God  is  no 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  so  Christ  is  no  God  of  a  gene- 
ration, tarrying  in  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  a  people  truly  awakened 
in  the  spirit,  and  growing  up  to  sanctification  and  to  bliss.  Lastly, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not 
declare  that  the  saints  must,  but  only  that  they  can,  be  invoked ; 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  says, 
*  only  that  it  is  useful  and  salutary  to  invoke  with  confidence  the 
intercession  of  the  saints.'  Of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
in  his  mediatorial  office,  or  in  his  sanctifying  grace,  and  the  like, 
the  Church  by  no  means  teaches  that  it  is  merely  useful  and  salu- 
tary, but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation." — vol.  ii.  pp. 
140-42. 

He  passes  on  to  consider,  in  the  following  section,  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  upon  this  important  question.  It  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  new  school  of  Anglicans ;  but  still 
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there  is  a  great  deal  in  Moeliler's  observations  which  applies 
equally  to  both  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  concede  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  are 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  that  they  should  be  honoured  by  our  imi- 
tation. They  even  deny  not  that  the  saints  pray  for  the  Church  at 
large,  but  they  assert  that  the  saints  must  not  be  prayed  to  for  their 
intercession.  The  reason  which  they  adduce  is  the  same  that 
brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  ecclesiastical  communion, — 
namely,  that  Christ  is  our  only  Mediator !  We  must,  however, 
examine  the  coherency  of  these  ideas.  It  is  indeed  passing  strange 
that  the  saints  should  pray  to  God  for  us,  without  apprehending 
that  they  encroach  on  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ ;  and  God  and 
Christ  should  even  permit  these,  their  functions,  in  our  behalf,  and 
accordingly  find  them  free  from  all  presumption :  and  yet  that  we, 
on  our  parts,  should  not  beseech  the  exercise  of  these  kindly  offices, 
because  our  prayer  would  involve  an  offence,  whereas  the  thing 
prayed  for  involves  none.  But  the  prayers  of  the  saints  must 
surely  be  termed  culpable,  if  our  requests  for  such  prayers  be  culp- 
able. But  should  their  supplications  in  our  behalf  be  laudable  and 
pleasing  unto  God,  wherefore  should  not  the  prayer  for  such  sup- 
plications be  so  likewise  ?  Accordingly,  the  consciousness  of  their 
active  intercession  necessarily  determines  an  affirmation  of  the  same 
on  our  part,  and  excites  a  joy  which,  when  we  analyze  it,  already 
includes  the  interior  wish  and  prayer  for  these  their  active  aids. 
For  all  communion  is  mutual,  and  to  the  exertions  of  one  side  the 
counter-exertions  of  the  other  must  correspond,  and  vice  versa. 
Certes,  our  indifference  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  would  an- 
nihilate the  same,  and  completely  destroy  all  communion  existing 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  one  Church.  But  if  it  be  impossible 
for  us  to  be  indifferent  on  this  matter,  then  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  remains  unshaken. 

"  The  intercession  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  in- 
vocation of  that  intercession  on  our  part,  is  so  far  from  impairing 
the  merits  of  Christ,  that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  the  same, — a  fruit 
of  his  all-atoning  power  that  again  united  heaven  and  earth.  This 
our  ecclesiastical  prayers  very  beautifully  and  strikingly  express ; 
as  they  all,  without  exception,  even  such  wherein  we  petition  the 
benign  influence  of  the  celestial  inhabitants  on  our  earthly  pilgri- 
mage, are  addressed  in  the  Redeemer's  name.  Moreover,  if  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  interfere  with  the  mediatorial  office  of 
Christ,  then  must  all  intercession,  and  prayer  for  intercession,  even 
among  the  living,  be  absolutely  rejected.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Catholics  say  of  no  saint,  he  hath  died  for  us ;  he  hath 
purchased  for  us  redemption  in  his  blood,  and  hath  sent  down  the 
Holy  Spirit !  But,  by  communion  with  Christ,  all  glorified  through 
him,  partake  as  well  in  his  righteousness  as  in  all  things  connected 
therewith ;  and  hence  the  power  of  their  intercession ;  hence  also 
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the  right  of  petitioning  for  that  intercession  from  the  living,  as  well 
as  from  the  departed  just." — vol.  ii.  pp.  144-46.* 

The  second  book  is  full  of  most  curious  and  interesting 
matter.  The  history  of  the  Anabaptist  sect—  the  first-born 
of  Protestantism ;  its  primitive  constitution ;  the  modification 
which  it  underwent  under  the  reformer  Menno  ;  the  strange 
and  incongruous  medley  of  ancient  and  modern  heresies  which 
it  combined  into  a  system ;  are  detailed  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy,  but  yet  with  a  simplicity  of  manner 
and  a  lucidness  of  arrangement  which  beguile  the  tedium  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  tiresome  and  difficult  as  well  as 
uninteresting  study.  The  formula  of  initiation  employed  by 
the  early  Anabaptists  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted:  — 

"  According  to  the  baptismal  formula  of  Hans  Denk,  every  can- 
didate renounced  seven  evil  spirits  ;  namely,  man's  fear,  man's  wis- 
dom, man's  understanding,  man's  art,  man's  counsel,  man's  strength, 
and  man's  ungodhness  ;  and  in  return  received,  fear  of  God, 
w^isdom  of  God,  and  so  forth.  Melchior  Rink  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing formula: — *Art  thou  a  Christian?  Yes. — What  dost  thou 
believe,  then?  I  believe  in  God,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — For 
what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  works  ?  I  will  give  them  for  a  penny. 
— For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  goods  ;  for  a  penny  also  ?  No. 
— For  what  wilt  thou  give  then  thy  life  ;  for  a  penny  also  ?  No. — 
So  then  thou  seest,  thou  art  as  yet  no  Christian,  for  thou  hast  not 
yet  the  right  faith,  and  art  not  resigned,  but  art  yet  too  much 
attached  to  creatures  and  to  thyself;  therefore  thou  art  not  rightly 
baptized  in  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  art  only 
baptized  with  water  in  John's  baptism.'  " — vol.  ii.  pp.  162-163. 

To  an  English  reader,  however,  the  chapter  upon  the 
Quakers,  and  that  on  the  Socinians,  will  be  more  attractive ; 
and  certain  recent  controversies  in  the  north  of  Ireland  will 
give  especial  interest  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work — 
on  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants — in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
enter  into  the  question  regarding  good  works,  agitated  be- 
tween the  Irish  Tractarians  and  their  evangelical  antagonists. 
The  system  of  Swedenborg,  too,  is  treated  at  great  length ; 
and,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  so  wild  a  farrago  of  extravagances, 
with  more  of  order,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  intelligibleness, 
than  we  have  ever  met  in  any  other  author.  We  are  sure, 
however,  we  shall  consult  the  reader's  taste  better  by  select- 
ing, in  preference  to  any  of  them,  the  account  given  by 
Moehler  of  the  orio^in  of  the  sect  of  Methodists  in  Enojland. 

*  See  ante,  p.  88,  et  seq. 
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This  now  powerful  body  is  described  under  the  head  of 
Herrnhutters,  or  Moravian  Brethren.  Having  briefly  de- 
tailed the  origin  of  the  Herrnhutters  (in  some  of  their  leading 
characteristics  anterior  to  the  Reformation),  and  described 
the  modification  the  system  miderwent  by  the  infusion  of 
Pietistic  principles  under  Zinzendorf,  Spangenberg,  and 
Watteville,  he  gives,  principally  from  Southey's  Life  of 
Wesley,  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Methodism 
in  England  ; — a  perfect  counterpart  for  the  Pietistic  move- 
ment of  Spener  and  his  associates  in  Germany.  Though  the 
passage  is  a  long  one,  we  give  it  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
an  observation  regarding  the  monastic  orders,  which  in  a  less 
unexceptionable  writer  would  savour  of  the  Joseph  II  school, 
and  which  might  much  more  fittingly  have  been  sjiared.* 

"  The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  England, 
pushed  even  to  frenzy,  and  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  general  spiritual  laxity,  which,  passing  through 
various  grades  of  transition,  sank,  at  last,  into  the  most  frivolous 
unbelief.  England  had  seen  a  Parliament  which  furnished  a  proof 
that  an  excess  of  distempered  religious  feelings  can  be  as  deeply 
revolting  to  God  and  to  reason,  involving  even  the  crime  of  regi- 
cide, as  the  absence  of  all  religious  principles.  That  Parliament 
had  been  succeeded  by  another,  whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell 
dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended  interference  of  an  immediate 
Divine  agency  ;  a  Parliament  which,  to  the  opening  speech  of  the 
deceitful  fanatic,  bore  testimony,  '  that,  from  the  very  tone  in 
which  it  was  spoken,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
worked  within  him  ;'  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations  with  reli- 
gious solemnities  of  its  own  device,  whereat  the  members  confessed 
that  '  they  were  filled  with  a  peace  and  joy  fulness,  and  had  a  sense 
of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  fellowship  with,  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.'  This  period  of  fana- 
ticism was  followed  by  a  generation,  in  whose  higher  circles  the 
principles  of  a  Shaftesbury  ever  gained  ground  ;  and  a  state  of 
morals  prevailed,  which  Fielding  has  depicted  in  his  Tom  Jones. 
The  populace,  which  had  recruited  the  CromwelHan  army  with 
preachers,  enthusiasts,  seers,  and  prophets  ;  that  had  rejected  an 
established  ministry,  as  totally  unnecessary,  and  as  destructive  to 
evangelical  freedom  ;  lay  now  as  deeply  buried  in  the  mire,  as  it 
had  been  previously  exalted  into  a  dizzy  elevation.  The  Anglican 
clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  despised,  and,  therefore,  repelled  by  the 
blind  and  excited  people,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  little  from 
their  times  of  persecution.     All  enthusiasm,  life,   activity,  deep 

*  Compare  the  bull  "  AuctoremFidei,"  Prop.  Ixxxiv.,  though  this  goes  much 
further  than  Moehlcr. 
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conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  their  calling,  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  ever  alien  from  their  minds  and  habits  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  looked  with  a  stupid,  indifferent  eye  on  the  ever-growing 
depravity. 

"  During  the  long  period  of  her  existence,  the  Catholic  Church 
has,  not  unfrequently,  had  to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her 
clergy.  But,  it  hath  ever  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  up  men,  endued 
with  sufficient  courage  and  energy  to  strike  terror  and  infuse  new 
life  into  a  torpid  priesthood,  as  well  as  into  a  degenerate  people. 
According  to  the  different  character  of  different  times,  the  mode  of 
their  rise  and  action  was  different ;  but,  the  conviction  was  uni- 
versal, that  mere  laws  and  ordinances,  under  such  circumstances, 
were  fruitless  ;  and  only  living,  practical  energy,  was  capable  of 
infusing  new  life  into  an  age  diseased.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see 
numerous  individuals,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
who  were  acquainted  with  their  powers  of  energetic  persuasion, 
travel  about  as  preachers  in  remote  districts,  awakening,  among 
high  and  low,  a  sense  of  their  misery,  and  stirring  up  the  desire  for 
deliverance  from  sin  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  founders  of 
mighty  orders  arise,  whose  members  made  it  their  duty  to  under- 
take the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  their  moral  resuscitation  (two 
very  different  things),  or  both  these  offices  together,  neglected,  as 
they  had  been,  by  the  ordinary  pastors.  *  *  * 

"The  end  which  several  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  and 
particularly  the  Methodists,  proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes 
adverted  to.  It  appears  even  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  Zinzendorf,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  Methodism,  were  flourish- 
ing, there  arose  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  less  celebrated,  indeed, 
but  not  less  active,  and  (as  regards  the  religious  life  of  Italy),  not 
less  influential  personage — I  mean  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  a  native 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  who  took  compassion  on  the  neglected 
people,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  religious  and  moral  culture. 
The  important  distinction,  however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
such  Catholic  institutes  spring  from  the  conviction,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  individuals,  or  to  be 
carefully  awakened  and  cherished  ;  while  the  above-named  sects, 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  ever  assailed  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  religious  community  out  of  which  they  arose,  and 
strove  to  set  the  same  aside.  The  origin  of  Protestantism  itself  is 
here  felt ;  for,  as  the  Reformers  acted  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
so  the  community  founded  by  them  was,  in  turn,  treated  by  its 
own  children  in  the  like  manner.  The  want  of  reverence  towards 
father  and  mother  (for  such  is  the  Church  to  us  in  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion), is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  the  wicked 
spirit  that  first  raised  the  son  up  against  his  father,  goes  out  of  the 
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son  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  parent,  and,  in  turn,  goads  his  offspring 
on  to  wreak  bloody  vengeance  upon  him." — vol.  ii.  pp.  259-261. 

The  connection  of  Methodism  with  the  Hernhutters  is  thus 
explained: — 

"  The  acquaintance  of  John  Wesley  with  some  Herrnhutters, 
principally  with  David  Nitschmann,  whom,  as  a  fellow-passenger 
on  a  voyage  out  to  America,  his  brother  Charles  had,  in  the  year 
1735,  learned  to  know  and  esteem;  then  his  connection  with  Span- 
genberg — his  visit  to  the  Herrnhut  communities  in  Germany  and 
Holland — occasioned  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  interior  life. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrine,  that  after  the  previous 
convulsive  feelings,  the  clearest  consciousness  of  grace  before  God, 
accompanied  with  a  heavenly,  inward  peace,  must  suddenly  arise  in 
the  soul;  and  this  doctrine  obtained,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  his 
fullest  conviction.  Yet  it  was  only  some  years  after,  he  was 
favoured  with  such  a  moment,  and  (as  he  himself  declares)  on  the 
29th  May,  1739,  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'clock.  How,  amid  such  violent,  inward  emotions,  the  time 
could  be  so  accurately  observed,  the  striking  of  the  clock  heard,  or 
the  watch  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to  conceive!  This 
genuine  Lutheran  doctrine  was,  thenceforward,  embraced  with 
peculiar  ardour,  was  everywhere  preached  up,  and  never  failed  to 
be  attended  with  sudden  conversions.  The  impressive  eloquence 
of  Whitfield,  especially,  was  very  successful  in  bringing  about  such 
momentary  changes  of  life,  that  were  very  frequently  accompanied 
with  convulsive  fits,  the  natural  results  of  an  excessive  excitement 
of  the  imagination,  among  a  people  for  the  greater  part  totally 
ignorant  and  deeply  deluded.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  called 
*  the  outward  signs  of  grace,'  and  were  even  held  to  be  miracles. 
The  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  were  refused  to  the  enthu- 
siasts and  fanatics,  as  the  Methodists  were  now  called;  and,  thereby, 
the  occasion  was  afforded  to  the  latter  to  constitute  themselves  into 
an  independent  body.  Wesley  now  raised  himself  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  ordained  priests:  a  pretended  Greek  bishop,  called 
Erasmus,  then  residing  in  England,  was  also  solicited  to  impart 
holy  orders.  The  separation  from  the  Anglican  Church  was  now 
formally  proclaimed,  and  the  most  strenuous  opposition  commenced. 

"  The  friendly  relations  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the 
Methodists  were  also  soon  disturbed.  A  weighty  cause  for  this,  as 
Southey  justly  observes,  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact,  that  neither  Zinzendorf  nor  Wesley  were  disposed  to  hold  a 
subordinate  position,  one  to  the  other;  and  two  chiefs  could  not  be 
honoured  in  the  same  community." — vol.  ii.  pp.  263-5. 

We  shall  add  but  one  other  extract,  on  the  Antinomian 
principles  which  now  prevailed  among  the  English  Metho- 
dists ;  the  natural  result  of  the  "  inward  experiences,"  the 
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"consciousness  of  grace,"  and  the  "  certainty  of  justification," 
which  formed  the  leading  features  of  the  system : — 

"  The  prevalence  of  Antinomian  principles,  even  among  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  was  of  very  important  consequence.  Wesley 
distinguished  between  justification  and  sanctification,  although  he 
allowed  both  to  take  place  at  the  same  moment.  But,  in  despite  of 
an  asserted  inward  connection  between  the  two  things,  the  mere 
assumption  that  Divine  Grace  could  be  annexed  to  any  other  prin- 
ciple, in  our  spiritual  life,  than  that  whereby  man  manifests  his 
obedience  unto  God,  necessarily  led  to  a  contempt  of  the  law  ;  so 
that,  even  here  also,  the  doctrine  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  only, 
betrays  its  essentially  Antinomian  character.  The  following 
account,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  quarter  perfectly  friendly  to 
the  Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  misrepresentation. 
Fletcher, — a  very  remarkable,  active,  and  amiable  disciple  of  Wes- 
ley, says,  in  his  Checks  to  Antinomianism :  '  Antinomian  principles 
have  spread  like  wildfire  among  our  societies.  Many  persons, 
speaking  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  their  interest 
in  his  complete  salvation,  have  been  found  living  in  the  grossest 
immoralities.  How  few  of  our  societies,  where  cheating,  extort- 
ing, or  some  other  evil,  hath  not  broke  out,  and  given  such  shakes 
to  the  Ark  of  the  Gospel,  tl^at,  had  not  the  Lord  interposed, 
it  must  have  been  overset !  I  have  seen  them,  who  pass  for 
believers,  follow  the  strain  of  corrupt  nature;  and  when  they  should 
have  exclaimed  against  Antinomianism,  I  have  heard  them  cry  out 
against  the  legality  of  their  wicked  hearts^  which  they  said,  still  sug- 
gested that  they  were  to  do  something  for  their  salvation,'  (that  is 
to  say,  the  voice  of  their  conscience  ever  cried  out  against  their 
immoral  conduct;  but  they  held  that  voice  to  be  a  temptation  of 
Satan,  who  wished  to  derogate  from  the  power  of  faith).  '  How 
few  of  our  celebrated  pulpits,'  continues  Fletcher,  '  where  more 
has  not  been  saidybr  sin,  than  against  it!' 

"  Fletcher  cites  the  Methodist  Hill  in  particular,  as  asserting, 
*  That  even  adultery  and  murder  do  not  hurt  the  pleasant  children, 
but  rather  work  for  their  good  :  God  sees  no  sin  in  believers, 
whatever  sins  they  may  commit.  My  sins  may  displease  God,  my 
person  is  always  acceptable  to  him.  Though  I  should  outsin 
Manasses,  I  should  not  be  less  a  pleasant  child,  because  God  always 
views  me  in  Christ.  Hence,  in  the  midst  of  adulteries,  murders, 
and  incests,  he  can  address  me  with,  "  thou  art  all  fair,  my  love, 
my  undefiled;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee."  It  is  a  most  pernicious 
error  of  the  schoolmen,  to  distinguish  sins  according  to  the  fact,  not 
according  to  the  person.  Although  I  highly  blame  those  who  say, 
*'  let  us  sin,  that  grace  may  abound,"  yet  adultery,  incest,  and 
murder,  shall,  upon  the  whole,  make  me  holier  on  earth,  and 
merrier  in  heaven;'  that  is  to  say,  the  more  I  need  the  pardoning 
grace  of  God,  the  stronger  becomes  my  faith,  the  holier  I  become." 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  268-9. 
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We  should  gladly  continue  our  extracts  at  greater  length, 
but  we  are  not  without  apprehension  of  having  even  already 
exceeded  all  reasonable  limits.  At  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  men's  minds  are  turned  to  the  consideration  of  religious 
controversy  with  an  earnestness  and  activity  unexampled  at 
any  former  period,  the  Symbolism  is  calculated  to  be  the 
instrument  of  much  good ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  draw- 
back on  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  perused  it. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  there  are  some  of  its  arguments  too  German 
(we  speak  in  the  popular  phrase)  in  their  manner  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  mere  English  readers ;  and  we  have  already 
intimated  our  dissent  from  a  few  of  its  propositions,  of  which 
we  may  particularize,  one  expressing  a  wish  for  the  free  ex- 
tension of  the  cup  to  all,*  (i.  p.  353),  and  another  which  we 
consider  calculated,  though  evidently  not  intended,  to  convey  a 
wrong  impression  regarding  the  nature  of  the  minor  orders,'* 
(ii.  p.  79),  as  also  a  few  occasional  expressions  which  seem  to 
imply  a  very  false  estimate  of  the  motives  of  the  leading 
reformers.  But  these,  and  one  or  two  other  trivial  blemishes, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  invaluable 
work.  For  that  topic  of  controversial  argumentation  which 
divines  call  Ratio  Theologica,  it  will  be  an  unexhaustible 
treasure-house  ;  and  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  its 
views,  the  acuteness  and  solidity  of  its  reasoning,  and  the 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  arrangement,  establish  beyond 
the  possibility  of  question  its  claim  to  the  character  bestowed 
upon  it  soon  after  its  publication,  by  one  whose  very  name  is 
an  authority :  "  the  most  profound  work  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Divinity  which  our  time  has  produced. "J 
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T  N  the  month  of  October,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1834, 

Dr.  Grant  was  in  "  an  increasing  and  delightful  circle  of 

practice"  in  the  town  of  Utica,  New  York.     In  the  month  of 

*  The  Council  of  Trent  is  very  express :  "  Si  quis  dixerit  sanctam  ecclesiam 
Catholicam  non  justis  causis  et  rationibus  adductam  fvisse  ut  laicos  atque  etiam 
clericos  non  conficientes  sub  panis  tantum  specie  communicant,  aut  in  eo  errasse ; 
anathema  sit."— Con.  Trid.  Sess.  xxii.  can.  ii. 

t  See  Auctorem  Fidei,  Prop.  Iv. 

X  Dr.  Wiseman's  Moorfields  Lectures,  preface,  p.  ix. 
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October,  of  the  following  year,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  had 
taken  up  their  residence  at  Ooroomiah,  a  Persian  city,  situate 
near  the  lake  of  that  name,  on  the  confines  of  Kurdistan. 
In  the  interval  they  had  given  up  that  prospect,  so  cheering 
to  a  doctor  and  his  lady,  of  an  increasing  and  delightful  circle 
of  practice,  with  all  its  glittering  accompaniments — consigned 
their  patients  to  other,  not  unwilling,  friends — packed  up  bot- 
tles and  pill-boxes — taken  leave  of  friend  and  acquaintance — 
traversed  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean, 
and  part  of  the  Euxine  seas— travelled  seven  hundred  miles 
on  horse-back  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  miserable  town,  and  among  a  people  of 
savage  and  ferocious  manners,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia. 
Verily,  reader,  thou  mayst  look  astonished,  and  be  agitated 
in  thy  mind,  and  inquire,  with  much  curious  and  anxious 
longing,  how  this  thing,  so  wonderful  and  unheard  of  in  this 
the  nineteenth  century,  did  come  to  pass.  And  it  was  in  this 
manner  it  occurred.  In  the  month  of  October,  of  the  year 
1834,  there  met  in  the  town  of  Utica,  according  to  their 
yearly  custom,  "  the  Board  of  American  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions."  There  had  come  unto  them,  some  two 
or  three  years  before,  a  voice  from  these  same  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  not  indeed  as  the  voice  of  an  angel,  but  in  the 
more  sublunary  and  every  day  matter  of  fact  form  of  a 
report  from  the  Messrs.  Smith  and  D wight,  stating  unto 
them  that  the  Nestorian  Christians,  who  tarry  in  these  same 
mountains,  and  who  were  so  memorable  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  were  likely  at  their  call  to  emerge  from  that 
obscurity  in  which  they  had  for  many  ages  been  almost  lost 
sight  of  by  the  civilized  world ;  and  they,  the  American 
Commissioners,  &c.,  commiserating  their  wretched  and  be- 
nighted lot,  determined  to  be  unto  them  as  brethren  should 
be  unto  brethren;  and  among  other  measures  suggested  by 
their  fraternal  charity,  they  resolved  unanimously,  that  "  a 
convincing  and  urgent  plea  "  should  be  presented  for  a  suitable 
physician  to  engage  in  the  incipient  labours  of  that  important 
mission ;  and  the  plea  presented  appearing  urgent  and  con- 
vincing to  the  Doctor,  aye,  even  beyond  that  of  the  increasing 
and  delightful  circle  of  practice  in  the  town  of  Utica,  he  re- 
solved on  being  obedient  to  the  call.  For  more  than  a  year 
it  had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
not  a  physician  could  be  found  to  go,  until  the  above  men- 
tioned month  of  October  1834.  He  and  Mrs.  Grant  were 
on   their  way   to   Persia   in   the   following   spring.     After 
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resting  a  few  days  at  Tabrees,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  their  associates,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and 
lady^  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  Ooroomiah,  where  comfortable 
houses  being  provided,  his  associate  arrived  soon  after  imth 
the  ladies. 

The  object  of  the  Doctor's  mission  was  to  make  straight 
the  way  of  the  liord,  before  his  spiritual  associates ;  calomel 
and  tartar  emetic  were  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
Bible.  While  the  pulse  was  being  felt  with  one  hand,  the 
other  was  to  be  useful  in  administering  prayerful  consolations 
and  edifying  narratives,  nicely  bound,  from  the  printing  press 
of  Ooroomiah. 

"  The  healing  art,  it  was  believed,  might  procure  favour  and 
protection,  by  affording  convincing  proof  of  the  benevolence  of 
our  motives  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  is  the  most  ready  way  of  access  to  the  heart.  It  would 
also  procure  access  to  places  where  none  but  a  physician  could  go." 

After  two  years  of  missionary  labours  his  party  receives  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  America. 

"  The  Rev.  A.  L.  HaUiday  and  Mr.  William  R.  Stocking  ar- 
rived with  their  wives,  January  6,  1837  ;  Rev.  Willard  Jones  and 
wife,  November  7,  1839  ;  Rev.  A.  H.  Wright,  M.D.  July  25, 
1840  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Breath,  a  printer,  has  embarked  with  a 
press  of  such  a  construction  as  to  admit  of  its  transportation  on 
horses  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea." 

Surely  with  such  an  array  of  goodly  missionaries,  male  and 
female,  with  their  comfortable  lodgings,  agreeable  society, 
and  portable  printing  press  to  boot,  what  heretic  or  infidel 
can  remain  unenlightened  ?  They  can  procure  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  vernacular  language,  at  the  office  of  the 
American  missions  ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  Christians. 
But  the  more  especial  object  of  our  author'*s  labours,  was,  as 
we  before  stated,  the  Nestorian  Christians, — a  number  of 
independent  tribes,  that  dwell  in  the  most  difficult  fastnesses 
of  the  Koordish  mountains,  in  the  centre  of  what  was  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Assyria.  On  the  southern  extremity  of 
their  territory  is  Arbela,  once  the  battle-field  of  Alexander. 
The  Ten  Thousand  passed  through  it  on  their  retreat  from 
Persia ;  and  the  country  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  people 
as  rude  in  their  habits  and  homesteads,  as  their  forefathers  are 
described  to  have  been  in  the  immortal  page  of  Xenophon. 
From  their  rock-bound  fortresses  and  rugged  mountain-tops, 
they  have  defied,  for  centuries,  the  power  of  Turkey  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  Persia  on  the  other.    Their  form  of  govern- 
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ment  is  republican,  and  its  nominal  head  is  the  patriarch  who 
resides  near  the  Julamerk,  a  fortified  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zabat,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  It  consists  of 
one  main  street,  surrounded  by  walls,  once  protected  by  Eu- 
ropean cannon,  furnished  by  French  engineers.  They  have 
some  other  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  Their  principal 
city  in  the  plain  was  Jezireh,  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  on  the 
confines  of  Diarbekir.  This  latter  city,  however,  has  been 
compelled  to  receive  a  Turkish  governor.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  towns  of  Nestorians,  only  a  few  Turks  occasionally 
reside.  The  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was  until  lately 
prohibited.  There  was  no  muezzin  to  call  from  mosque  or 
minaret  the  true  believer  to  prayers ;  and  should  any  tur- 
baned  follower  of  the  prophet  venture  into  the  streets  during 
the  time  of  service  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  he  was  in  danger 
of  falling  a  victim  to  the  zeal  or  the  fanaticism  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  ask,  "who  are  the 
Nestorians?  and  what  are  the  Nestorian  churches?"  Our 
learned  readers  will  excuse  a  few  words  of  preface  before  we 
enter  on  the  question  that  immediately  claims  our  notice.  It 
is  now  1400  years  ago  since  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, promulgated  the  opinions  which  are  still  known 
by  his  name.  He  had  a  zeal,  an  ability,  and  an  eloquence, 
which  would  have  made  him  a  rival  of  his  predecessor,  Chry- 
sostom,  had  they  been  properly  employed ;  but  they  were 
united  to  pride  and  ambition,  and  the  qualities  which  should 
have  led  many  to  salvation,  gave  plausibility  to  errors  which 
have  led  millions  to  perdition.  The  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  which  declared  that  only  one  person  existed  in 
Christ,  convicted  the  Byzantine  pontiff  of  error,  and  his  own 
contumacy  made  him  guilty  of  heresy.  He  died  an  exile  on 
the  borders  of  Nubia,  unreconciled  even  in  his  dying  moments 
with  the  Church  which  he  had  offended  and  betrayed.  But 
his  tenets  were  not  permitted  to  die  with  him.  The  energy 
and  power  of  the  second  Theodosius  checked  its  progress 
throughout  the  empire.  Penal  enactments,  legal  disabilities, 
and  imperial  disfavour,  continued  with  undeviating  perse- 
verance for  two  centuries,  finally  extinguished  the  Nestorian 
opinions  in  the  provinces  that  were  subject  to  the  successors 
of  Constantine;  and  at  the  time  of  Justinian  there  was  not  a 
church,  and  scarcely  a  professor,  of  that  doctrine  to  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it  was  far  other- 
wise  in   the  east.     Among  those  who,  by  subscribing  the 
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decrees  of  Ephesus,  and  holding  communion  with  Cyril,  con- 
tributed to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  the  Church,  was 
Rabulas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  the  Athens  of  Syria.  This  city 
was  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  nations  of  the  east.  Within 
its  walls  were  to  be  seen  the  natives  of  Armenia  and  Persia, 
of  Petra  and  Ispahan ;  wandering  students  from  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus,  and  even  from  the  farthest  pro- 
montory of  Yemen.  The  hardy  Arab  of  the  desert  sent  his 
child  to  receive  a  nobler  lesson  in  its  schools  than  the  wild  life 
of  the  camp  or  the  desert  could  give.  The  theology  of  the 
schools  of  Edessa  was  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueste.*  Nestorius  had  also 
read  them,  and  many  say  that  it  was  thence  he  first  derived 
the  principles  of  his  error.  The  text  books  of  their  schools, 
and  the  writings  of  their  masters,  were  of  course  reverenced 
by  the  students,  and  their  teaching  looked  on  as  the  criterion 
of  truth.  When  the  dim  haze  of  error  that  was  spread  over 
the  ten  thousand  pages  of  Theodore  became  condensed  into 
the  one  heretical  dogma  of  Nestorius,  the  words  which  gave 
a  body  and  intelligible  form  of  expression  to  their  precon- 
ceived opinions,  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  schools  of 
Edessa,  and  it  was  publicly  taught  and  generally  believed 
that  Christ  had  two  persons,  and  that  Mary  was  not  the 
mother  of  God.  When  Rabulas  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  he  tried  to  bring  over  to  his  side  the 
pupils  of  the  schools,  but  in  vain.  Error  is  more  easily 
infused  than  corrected.  He  had  recourse  to  measures  of 
severity,  but  that  severity  only  confirmed  and  propagated  it 
the  more.  The  students  dispersed  to  their  own  homes,  and 
became  apostles  of  Nestorianism  in  their  respective  localities. 
Among  these  was  Barsumas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nisibis. 
Crafty,  licentious,  and  sanguinary,  he  aspired  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  making  Nestorianism  the  religion  of  his  country,  and 
he  hesitated  at  nothing  that  was  likely  to  promote  his  cause. 
The  persecution  he  had  himself  endured  did  not  teach  him  a 
lesson  of  tolerance  to  others.  His  first  and  most  effective 
instrument  was  the  political  animosity  of  Persia  to  Kome. 
The  throne  of  Persia  was  then  occupied  by  Perozes,  the  six- 
teenth of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  with  it  he  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Koman  name,  and  a  per- 

*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  this  remarkable  writer  has  been 
recovered  by  Cardinal  Mai.  See  No.  xxviii.  p.  439,  art.  Cardinal  Mat's  Spicile- 
gium  Romanum. 
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severing  hostility  to  the  encroachments  of  its  power.  The 
Euphrates  had  borne  upon  its  tide  the  blood  of  many  a 
legionary  to  the  ocean,  and  if  the  Roman  was  bound  to  avenge 
the  indignity  of  Valerian,  the  Persian  was  defending  the 
threshold  of  his  native  land.  A  contest  of  400  years  had 
transmitted  from  sire  to  son  a  persevering  legacy  of  hate, 
and  whatever  was  treated  with  favour  by  the  one  state  was 
sure  to  be  visited  by  the  vengeance  of  the  other.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  within  the  Persian  frontier  was  not 
only  forbidden  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Zoroaster,  but  it 
seemed  a  disloyalty  to  the  crowned  majesty  of  the  realm. 
How  was  it  possible  (it  was  asked)  that  they  could  be  faithful 
and  true  to  their  liege  lord,  who  were  bound  by  so  many  ties 
of  interest  and  affection  to  their  brethren  of  Rome,  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  Antioch  ?  What  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon 
their  fidelity,  whose  best  and  holiest  obedience  was  given  to 
a  stranger?  These  reflections,  which  so  often  before  had 
stimulated  the  kings  of  Persia  to  acts  of  sanguinary  violence, 
were  pressed  upon  the  monarch's  mind  by  the  artful  policy 
and  insidious  eloquence  of  Barsumas.  The  Christians,  he 
was  told,  would  never  give  true  allegiance  to  him  or  to  his 
successors.  They  would.be  ever  ready  to  assist  the  Romans. 
If  Christians  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  their  numbers  pre- 
vented extermination,  it  would  be  better  to  have  friends  than 
foes.  It  would  be  better  to  have  those  Christians  whom  the 
Roman  emperor  punished  and  persecuted,  and  drove  with 
ignominy  from  his  dominions.  These  would  be  likely  to 
cling,  in  weal  and  in  woe,  to  the  hand  that  gave  them  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  Such  were  the  Nestorians,  whom  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  was  bent  on  exterminating.  It  would 
strengthen  his  empire,  and  extinguish  a  formidable  internal 
foe,  if  the  Christians  of  Persia  could  be  brought  to  embrace 
the  opinions  of  the  persecuted  Nestorius.  The  reasoning 
was  plausible,  and  we  know  that  it  was  successful.  Barsumas 
was  encouraged  by  the  smile  of  Perozes,  and  sustained  in  his 
projects  by  the  influence  and  the  offer  of  his  power.  Having 
associated  with  himself  some  bishops,  formerly  his  companions 
in  the  schools  of  Edessa,  and  who  entered  fully  into  his  views, 
he  commenced  his  work  of  reformation.  The  Cranmer  of 
his  time  and  country,  he  made  religion  the  mere  servile  hand- 
maid of  the  civil,  and  that,  a  Pagan  power.  He  facilitated 
the  reception  of  his  sentiments  by  permitting,  and  subse- 
quently by  commanding,  the  marriage  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.     The  latter,  by  an  indulgence  unheard  of  even  in  the 
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present  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks,  were  permitted  to  marry- 
even  to  the  seventh  time, — with  this  limitation  alone,  that  if 
the  uxorious  cleric  attained  to  the  happiness  of  a  seventh 
partner,  the  union  was  to  be  contracted  with  a  widow;  she 
was  looked  on  (will  our  fair  readers  pardon  our  even  repeating 
the  phrase?)  as  only  the  moiety  of  a  woman.  But  the  progress 
of  innovation  was  not  unopposed.  There  were,  even  in  the 
distant  regions  of  Persia,  some  that  would  not  bend  the  knee 
to  Baal,  nor  willingly  abandon  the  teaching  and  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  But  the  Bishop  of  Nisibis  was  not  a  man 
to  be  resisted  with  impunity.  He  applied  to  the  monarch 
for  a  military  power  to  enforce  compliance,  and  with  an  armed 
escort  he  performed  the  visitation  of  the  churches  of  Persia. 
Wo  to  the  hapless  priest  or  prelate  that  offered  any  opposition. 
Blood  and  violence  followed  his  footsteps.  It  is  said  that 
more  than  7,000  martyrs  of  every  age,  and  rank,  and  sex, 
were  numbered  along  his  path.  Many  more,  seeking  safety 
in  flight,  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  left  their 
homes  and  altars  a  prey  to  the  sanguinary  reformer.  The 
vacant  churches  were  filled  by  creatures  of  his  own.  Schools 
and  colleges  were  established  for  the  maintenance  of  his  insti- 
tutions. His  successors  were  animated  by  kindred  senti- 
ments. The  Nestorian  churches  of  Persia  were  favoured  by 
the  royal  countenance  of  Nushirwan,  the  third  in  succession 
from  Perozes,  and  acquired  a  stability  which  subsequent 
changes  of  empire  have  not  been  able  to  disturb.  Nestorian- 
ism  has  outlived  the  dynasty  to  whose  insidious  policy  it  owes 
its  propagation  throughout  the  dominions  of  Persia. 

The  influence  of  the  Nestorian  bishops  was  not  limited  to 
the  countries  that  were  subject  to  the  children  of  Artaxerxes. 
Their  zeal  would  bring  Asia  into  subjection  to  their  spiritual 
empire.  Within  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Perozes,  large  and  numerous  congregations  were  spread  over 
that  wide  tract  of  country  that  lies  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  theauthority  of  the  Catholicos  of  Babylon 
was  recognized,  from  the  western  slope  of  Libanus  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Japan.  "  His  missionaries,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Gibbon,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  warranted  by  the  fact, 
"  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar, 
and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  valleys  of 
Imaus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Selinga."  The  regions  north 
and  east  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  were  visited  and  explored  by  their 
adventurous  zeal.  In  the  eighth  century,  Timothy,  who  was 
their  patriarch,  sent  an  episcopal  letter  to  the  princes  of  the 
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Tartar  dynasty,  exhorting  them  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  Abulfeda  and  others,  assure  us  that  his  efforts  were 
attended  with  success.  In  the  life  of  John,  the  sixtieth 
Catholicos,  it  is  recorded,  that  a  Tartar  Khan,  who  was  con- 
verted with  200,000  of  his  people,  sent  to  inquire  from  his 
spiritual  father  how  the  Eucharist  was  to  be  celebrated,  in  a 
country  where  corn  and  wine  were  unknown ;  or  how  the 
Lent  was  to  be  kept  by  those  who  used  no  other  food  at  any 
season  than  the  flesh-meat  and  the  milk  of  their  numerous 
flocks.  The  scruples  of  the  monarch  were  set  at  rest,  by  the 
permission  to  use  the  thinner  kinds  of  milk,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  was  limited  to  the  solemnity  of  Easter. 
The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Keraites  was  almost  exclusively 
Christian  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  the  conversion  of 
some  influential  tribe,  and,  it  may  be,  the  possession  by  its 
ruler  of  the  priestly  dignity,  that  gave  occasion  to  the  story 
of  Prester  John,  which  has  been  current  in  Europe  since  the 
middle  ages.  A  descendent  of  this  very  rev.  Tartar  Khan, 
was  seen  by  Marco  Polo,  and  is  described  in  his  travels.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  Thibetian  worship  of  the 
Lama,  originated  in  some  corruption  of  the  Nestorian  creed. 
The  many  coincidences  between  it  and  the  Christian  worship 
and  discipline,  are  too  striking  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 
It  has  a  rite  very  closely  resembling  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 
It  has  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  a  choral  service  very  like  the 
liturgies.  It  has  religious  communities  of  men  and  women, 
like  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
all  its  members  are  subject  to  the  one  supreme  presiding  head.* 


*  "  Hoc  solum  dico,"  says  P.  Gruber,  in  1664,  "  diabolum  ibi  ita  ecclesiam 
Catholicam  imitare,  ut  quamvis  nullus  Europeus  aut  Christianus  ibi  unquam 
fuerit,  adeo  tamen  in  omnibus  essentialibus  rebus  conveniunt  cum  Romana  ec- 
clesia,  ut  sacrificium  missae  cum  pane  et  vino  celebrari,  extremam  unctionem 
dari,  matrimonium  benedici.  Super  segrotos  rogari,  processiones  institui  idolo- 
rum  reliquias  honorari,  monasteria  tam  monachorum  tam  monialium  inhabi- 
tari,  in  anno  ssepius  jejunari,  gravissimis  mortificationibus  se  affici,  episcopos 
creari,  missionarios  in  summa  paupertate  nudipedes  per  istam  desertam  Tarta- 
riam  usque  ad  Sinas  mitti."     See  Thevenot,  torn.  ii. 

"  On  trouve  chez  ces  Lamas  beaucoup  de  ceremonies,  et  des  usages  semblables 
aux  usages  et  aux  ceremonies  qui  s'observent  parmi  les  Chretiens.  lis  ont  I'eau 
benite  et  le  chant  du  choeur,  ils  prient  pour  les  morts,  leur  habilement  est  sem- 
blable  a  celui  dont  ont  peint  les  apotres.  Ils  portent  le  mitre  et  le  chapeau  comme 
les  eveques,  sans  parler  de  leur  grand  Lama,  qui  est  k  pen  pres  parmi  eux,  ce 
qu'est  le  Souverain  Pontife  parmi  les  Chretiens." — Du  Halde,  tom.  iv. 

"  Religiosi  homines  ac  laici  fere  singuli  patrem  spiritualem  habent  cui  peccata 
sua  generatem  aperiunt." — Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  p.  459. 

"  It  is  an  old  notion  that  the  religion  of  Thibet  is  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
and  even  Father  Desiderii,  a  Jesuit,  who  visited  the  country  about  the  begin - 
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Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  of  the  thirteenth 
century  found  numerous  congregations  of  the  Nestorians,  in 
very  many  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed  from  Mosul 
to  Pekln.  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who 
penetrated  into  Mongol  Tartary,  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  found  them  a  numerous  and  well-organized 
body  in  Kamballig,  a  populous  city  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  China.  In  a  letter  dated  the  8  th  of  January,  1305,  and 
published  by  Wadding,  he  gives  a  very  feeling  description 
of  the  trials  to  which  they  subjected  him.*  The  ancient 
inscription  discovered  near  Sigan,  In  1625,  containing.  In 
Chinese  and  Syrian  characters,  an  account  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  of  its  Introduction  into  the  celestial  empire, 
refers  that  event  so  far  back  as  the  year  635,  and  the  reign  of 
Tay-tsong.  It  also  found  Its  way  through  the  port  of  Can- 
ton ;  and,  in  the  year  1274,  two  churches,  built  by  the 
Nestorlan  governor  of  the  province  of  ManjI,  on  the  river 
Kiang,  were  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  assembled  there  to  worship. 

The  spread  of  Mahoraetanism,  and  the  establishment  of 

ning  of  the  century,  thinks  he  can  resolve  all  their  mysteries  into  ours." — Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  476. 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  of  this  very  interesting  letter :  "  Nestoriani 
quidem  Christianitatis  titulum  prseferentes,  sed  a  Christiana  religione  plu- 
rimum  deviantes,  tantum  invaluerunt  in  partibus  istis  quod  non  permittant 
quempiam  Christianum  alterius  ritus,  habere  quantumlibet  parvum  oratorium 
nee  aliam  quam  Nestorianam  publicare  doctrinam,  et  ideo  prsefati  Nestoriani, 
per  se  et  per  alios  pecunia  corruptos  persecutiones  mihi  gravissimas  intulerunt, 
asserentes  quod  non  essem  missus  a  Domino  Papa,  sed  essem  magnus  explo- 
rator  et  dementator  hominum.    Ita  persaepe  ad  judicium  fui  tractus  cum  igno- 

minia  mortis Quidam  rex  illius  regionis,  Georgius  de  secta  Nest.  Christi- 

anorum,  qui  erat  de  genere  illustris  magni  regis,  qui  dictus  fuit  presbyter  Joannes, 
prime  anno  quo  hue  veni,  mihi  adhsesit,  et  ad  veritatem  fidei  Catholicae  per  me 
conversus,  minores  ordines  suscepit,  mihique  ministranti,  regiis  vestibus  indu- 
tus  ministravit.  Sed  quidam  alii  Nestoriani  ipsum  de  apostasia  accusaverunt, 
tamen  ipse  magnam  populi  sui  partem,  ad  fidem  Catholicam  adduxit,  et  ecclesiam 
pulchram  construxit,  in  honorem  Sanctse  Trinitatis  et  Domini  Papse  vocans  earn 
ecclesiam  Romanam.  Qui  rex  Georgius  ante  sex  annos,  migravit  ad  Dominum, 
-verus  Christianus.  Fratres  tamen  ipsius,  cum  essent  perfidi  in  erroribus  Nes- 
torianis,  omnes  quos  ille  converterat,  post  obitum  illius  subverterunt,  ad  schisma 

pristinum  reducendo Si  habuissem  duos  vel  tres  socios  coadjutores  meos, 

forte  imperator  Cham  fuisset  baptizatus Ministro  general!  ordinis  nostri  sup- 

plico  pro  antiphonario,  legendis  sanctum,  graduali  et  psalterio,  cum  nota  pro 

exemplari,  quia  non  habeo  nisi  breviarium  portatile  et  parvum  missale Ego 

jam  senui  et  canus  factus  sum  potius  laboribus  et  tribulationibus  quam  setate, 
sum  enim  annorum  quinquagenta  octo.  Didici  competenter  linguam  et  literam 
Tartaricam,  etjam  transtuli  in  illam  linguam  totum  novum  testamentum  et  psalterium.^' 
He  was  made  archbishop  of  Kamballig  by  Clement  V,  and  died  about  1330. 
Seven  Franciscan  friars  were  sent  to  him  from  Rome,  of  whom  three  only 
reached  their  destination. 
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the  Saracenic  empire,  seems  not  to  have  much  afFectecl  the 
Nestorian  Churches  of  Central  Asia.  During  the  caliphate, 
they  continued  in  undisturbed  possession,  and  were  permitted 
the  free  exercise,  of  their  religious  rites  and  worship.  The 
fanaticism  of  individual  emirs,  or  governors,  may  have  sub- 
jected them  to  local  and  temporary  persecution;  but  the 
general  character  of  their  institutions  remained  unaltered. 
It  was  fortunate  for  them,  when  Asia  was  overrun  and  laid 
waste  by  the  barbarians  of  Zinghis,  that  they  were  governed 
by  a  patriarch  of  Tartar  extraction.  Jabelaha,  a  native  of 
Mongol  Tartary,  had  been  commissioned  by  his  prince  to 
carry  some  presents  to  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 
After  performing  the  objects  of  his  mission,  he  entered  a 
monastery,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  religious  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Abbot  Barsumas, 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  virtues  of  a  religious  life,  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch.  His 
merit,  perhaps  his  rank,  procured  his  election  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Toncat.  He  came  to  Bagdad  on  the  death 
of  Denha  the  patriarch,  and  was  appointed  Catholicos  in  his 
stead.  When  the  Tartars  got  possession  of  the  city,  he 
occupied  the  patriarchal  chair;  and  his  influence  with  his 
countrymen,  of  whom  many  were  probably  Nestorians,  pro- 
cured for  them  some  important  privileges,  and  preserved 
them  from  many  of  the  miseries  attendant  on  their  invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  country.  When  the  crescent  of  0th- 
man  triumphed  over  the  declining  power  of  the  caliphs,  and 
the  sceptre,  or  the  sword  of  Mahomet,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Amurath  and  his  descendants,  the  condition  of  the  oriental 
sects  of  Christians  remained  unaltered.  The  fanaticism  which 
raised  the  war-cry,  and  unsheathed  the  sword  so  fiercely 
against  the  Christian  w^arriors  of  the  West,  disdained  the 
ignoble  and  profitless  persecution  of  the  scattered  Churches 
of  Asia,  and  remained  satisfied  with  their  tribute  and  submis- 
sion. Its  utmost  strength  was  needed  to  sustain  the  tide 
of  battle,  that  so  often  rolled  back,  baffled  and  defeated,  from 
the  walls  of  Constantine.  But,  if  they  attracted  or  provoked 
no  direct  hostility  from  their  Turkish  rulers,  they  were 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  that  ever  accompany  the  transfer 
of  political  power.  The  intercourse  of  one  Church  with 
another,  and  the  influence  of  the  patriarcli  over  them  all,  was 
diminished,  and,  in  many  instances,  had  altogether  ceased. 
Their  schools  and  colleges  were  dissolved ;  the  ordinary  suc- 
cession of  the  ministry  broken,  never  again  to  be  renewed. 

9'' 
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These  misfortunes  commenced  before  the  time  of  Zlnghis; 
and,  every  day  increasing,  they  were  completed  by  the  in- 
ternal dissensions,  the  social  insecurity,  and  the  universal 
misgovernment  of  the  Turks.  Many  once  flourishing 
Churches  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  greater  part  have 
dwindled  away  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  afford 
little  evidence  of  what  they  were,  when  one  of  their  own 
writers,  in  the  excess  of  his  admiration  of  their  extent  and 
numbers,  believed  them  to  surpass  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
communions. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  the  members 
and  Churches  of  the  Nestorian  creed  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  one  pontiff",  the  Catholicos  of  Babylon.  His  patri- 
archal see  was  in  Bagdad,  which  is  the  modern  representative 
of  the  once  imperial  queen  of  the  East.  His  jurisdiction  is 
very  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Roman  pontiff"  over  the 
members  of  his  communion.  As  no  other  pontiff"  can  claim 
the  title  of  Pope,  so  neither  could  any  other  than  the  metro- 
politan of  Bagdad  use  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Catholicos. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  metropolitans  (of  whom  there  were  no 
less  than  five-and-twenty),  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The 
heads  of  some  ancient  tribes  had  also  a  voice  in  his  election. 
They  were  honoured  with  this  important  privilege,  either 
because  of  their  political  importance  in  the  country,  or  for 
their  having  preserved,  in  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
government,  the  Christian  faith  delivered  to  their  ancestors. 
On  the  death  of  each  Catholicos,  the  supreme  power  was 
vested  for  the  time  in  the  bishop  of  the  nearest  see,  which 
was  that  of  Cascar,  a  city  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Seleucia.  It  was  his  duty  to  call  together  those  in  whom  the 
right  of  election  was  vested.  Even  after  the  patriarchal  see 
was  transferred  to  Bagdad,  they  continued  to  meet  in  the 
ancient  city,  and  church  of  Modain;  and  the  synod  was 
presided  over  by  the  bishops  of  Nisibis,  Mosul,  and  Bassora. 
When  the  election  was  peaceable  and  unanimous,  the  name 
of  the  new  Catholicos  was  announced  to  the  expectant  people 
by  the  senior  metropolitan ;  and  the  happy  event  was  cele- 
brated with  solemn  thanksgiving.  If,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, the  succession  was  disputed,  and  no  individual  could 
command  a  sufficient  majority  of  suff*rages,  they  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  providence.  The  names  of  the  three  most 
popular  candidates  were  placed  upon  the  altar ;  to  these  a 
fourth  was  added,  which  was  the  sacred  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  mass  was  celebrated  to  solicit  the  Divine  blessino: 
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and  assistance ;  the  names  were  placed  in  an  urn,  and  one  of 
the  four  was  drawn  out  by  a  child  who  had  not  yet  forfeited 
his  baptismal  innocence.  If  the  name  drawn  out  was  that  of 
Christ,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  sign  that  none  of  the  other 
three  was  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  three  new  names  were 
substituted.  If  the  lot  proved  otherwise,  the  person  whose 
name  was  drawn,  was  considered  as  the  elect  of  heaven. 
Having  received  the  official  record  of  liis  canonical  election, 
signed  by  the  surrounding  prelates,  and  having  sworn  to 
maintain  the  rights,  and  faithfully  to  execute  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  received  the  episcopal  consecration.  It  is  a  strange 
anomaly  in  their  election,  and  absolutely  unheard  of  in  any 
other  sect  or  community  of  Christians,  that,  though  he  were 
previously  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  his  sacramental 
consecration  was  repeated  when  he  was  elected  patriarch ; 
and,  as  he  was  most  generally  translated  from  some  other  see, 
this  sacrilegious  iteration  of  the  sacramental  character,  was 
committed  at  almost  every  election.  His  appointment  had, 
during  the  caliphate,  to  be  ratified  by  the  successors  of 
Mahomet.  He  obtained  the  full  privileges  of  his  office  only 
when  he  received  from  their  hands  the  robe  and  pastoral  cap 
and  staff,  the  usual  form  of  investiture. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Nestorians 
were  an  united  body,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  only 
patriarch,  the  Catholicos  of  Bagdad.  About  that  time  a 
remarkable  change  took  place  among  them.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  supreme  spiritual  power  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  family.  When  the  ruling  prelate  died,  the 
dignity  was  immediately  transferred  to  another,  perhaps  his 
nearest  relative.  The  other  metropolitans,  jealous  at  being 
excluded  from  a  place  of  trust  and  honour  to  which  they 
believed  themselves  entitled,  or  it  may  be,  grieved  at  the 
injurious  influence  which  such  a  monopoly  was  likely  to 
exercise  on  the  interests  of  their  religion,  resolved  on  vindi- 
cating the  freedom  of  their  ancient  canonical  election.  The 
discontented  were  many  and  influential,  but  they  were  still 
only  a  minority,  and  the  prescription  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  was  not  easily  disturbed.  There  was  no  power  in  the 
East  on  which  they  could  rely  for  assistance  and  support,  and 
they  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  supreme  pastor  of  Rome.  Many  of  their  former 
and  most  venerable  bishops  had  applied  to  him  for  letters  of 
ecclesiastical  communion,  and  nearly  all  had  acknowledged 
him  the  first  in  dignity  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church.     His 
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name  and  sanction  would  give  weight  to  the  object  of  their 
choice,  and  determine  the  legality  of  his  claims.  In  con- 
formity with  their  request,  and  having  required  and  obtained 
the  necessary  submission,  Julius  III  gave  them  a  patriarch 
in  the  person  of  Simon  Julacha,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Pachomius,  and  on  his  death  a  few  days  later,  he  appointed 
the  celebrated  Hebedjesu  to  succeed  him  in  that  dignity. 
This  distinguished  man,  the  greatest  whom  the  Nestorian 
Church  has  produced,  was  brought  up  and  educated  in  their 
errors,  and  adhered  to  them  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  induced,  either  by  curiosity,  or  more  probably  by  a 
sincere  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  to  visit  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  III,  and  was  there  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  and  abjure  the  errors 
of  Nestorius.  On  the  death  of  Julacha,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Soba,  and  metropolitan  of  the  Nestorian  Church  in 
connexion  with  Rome.  His  conversion,  unlike  that  of  many 
of  his  countrymen,  was  sincere  and  lasting.  He  had  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  Syrian  tongue,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  literature.  Before  his  conversion  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  Nestorian  tenets,  and  he  endeavoured  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  youth,  by  the  zeal  and 
application  of  his  after  years.  His  tongue  and  pen  were  ever 
ready,  and  often  actively  employed,  in  the  propagation  of  Catho- 
licity among  the  people  of  his  native  land.  He  made  a  second 
journey  to  tlie  Eternal  City  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV, 
to  procure  a  confirmation  of  his  patriarchate,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  though  we  do  not 
find  his  name  among  those  of  the  subscribing  prelates.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  address  and  ability,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  over  many  of  his  countrymen  to  the  communion  of 
the  Latin  Church.  His  immediate  successors  being  inferior 
to  him  in  these  qualities,  and  being  moreover  harassed  by  the 
jealousy  and  persecution  of  the  patriarchs  of  Babylon,  were 
unable  to  continue  the  good  work  so  efficiently  commenced 
by  him ;  some  of  them  could  only  escape  the  severity  of  their 
persecution  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains  of  Zeinalbach  in  the 
remotest  borders  of  Persia. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V,  the  Catholicos  Elias  made 
overtures  for  an  union  with  the  Holy  See.  We  know  not 
what  motives,  whether  of  religious  conviction  or  worldly 
interest,  prompted  him  to  the  measure ;  charity  would  suggest 
the  one,  while  history  would  incline  us  to  the  other.  The 
abbot  Adam  bore  with  him  to  the  pope  letters  from  the  Nes- 
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torian  patriarch,  and  he  was  commissioned  and  empowered  to 
explain  the  sentiments  of  his  bishop  on  the  matters  of  doctrine 
that  were  controverted  between  them.  The  profession  of 
faith  which  he  presented  to  Pius,  according  to  his  exposition 
was  declared  to  be  orthodox.  In  his  zeal  for  an  union  of  the 
Churches,  he  interpreted  too  liberally  the  terms  of  his  com- 
mission, and  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  the  tenets  of 
his  Church.*  His  explanations  were  subsequently  disavowed, 
and  it  was  not  until  our  own  times  that  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  that  name  became  sincerely  and  truly  a  Catholic. 
The  present  inheritor  of  the  name  was  educated  in  the  college 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  is  a  zealous  supporter  of  Catholic 
unity.  According  to  the  admission  of  Dr.  Grant,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  over  to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  all  the 
Nestorians  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad. 
In  the  time  of  Innocent  XI,  several  missions  were  established 
among  the  Nestorians  of  Diarbekir.  They  were  attended 
with  such  success,  and  had  so  much  increased  their  converts, 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  a  new  patriarchate  was  established 
for  their  encouragement  and  advantage.  The  new  prelate, 
who  was  the  bishop  of  that  city,  was  known,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  by  the  official  designation  of  Joseph, 
and  Amida  was  chosen  for  his  see.  He  became  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  Papal  Christians,  or  Chaldeans,  as  they 
began  about  this  time  to  be  called.  For,  on  their  conversion, 
they  repudiated  the  name  which  would  connect  them,  how- 
ever remotely,  with  the  errors  they  had  abjured. 

We  believe  that  the  present  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  Chaldeans,  is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Babylon,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Trioche,  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Administrator  of 
Ispahan,  and  delegate  Apostolic  to  the  Chaldean  nation," 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  part  of 
Arabia.  He  is  the  immediate  and  direct  pastor  of  the  Latins, 
who,  in  1840,  were  computed  at  1000  only;  but  he  exercises 
episcopal  authority  and  apostolic  delegation  over  the  con- 
verted Nestorians,  as  well  as  over  the  converted  Jacobites,  or 
Eutycheans,  for,  in  the  Chaldean  Churches,  their  previous  dif- 
ferences are  merged,  and  they  unite  together  in  the  performance 
of  the  same  liturgy,  and  as  members  of  the  one  same  spiritual 
family.  For  some  years.  Providence  has  tried  their  fidelity 
by  many  and  severe  visitations.     They  have  been  subjected 

*  Strozza,  in  his  work,  "  De  Ritibus  Chaldeorum,"  lent  but  too  willinp^  an 
ear  to  the  representations  of  Adam,  and  his  work  should  be  read  with  caution. 
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to  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  their  congregations  were  deci- 
mated by  the  cholera ;  and  the  feeble  remnant  that  war  and 
pestilence  had  spared,  had  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  the 
famine  that  was  consequent  on  both.  Numbers,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  despair  and  terror,  fled,  with  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  fields,  that 
but  a  few  years  before  were  rich  with  many  a  luxuriant  and 
golden  crop,  became  lonely  and  barren  as  the  desert  sands. 
When  the  storm  passed,  the  Catholics  returned  with  their 
surviving  friends  and  countrymen,  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  ravages  which  society  had  sustained;  and  we  have  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  fidelity  with  which,  in  every  disaster  and  afflic- 
tion, they  have  adhered  to  their  faith,  and  to  their  pastors, 
will  not  be  unrewarded.  But  their  loss  has  been  awful 
indeed.  The  united  Chaldeans  were  120,000  in  number  in  the 
year  1826  :  in  1840,  the  apostolic  delegate  could  reckon  only 
the  small  number  of  15,000.  There  are  an  hundred  families 
in  Bagdad,  under  the  care  of  three  priests.  The  convent  of  St. 
Hormisdas  belongs  to  a  religious  order  numbering  already  over 
thirty  members,  who  are  especially  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Catholicity  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Carmelites,  and  the  Dominicans,  have  also  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  in  Bagdad ;  and  we  cannot  omit  the 
zealous  and  admirable  labours  of  M.  Eugene  Bore,  whose 
letters  have  given  such  information  concerning  those  countries, 
and  whose  services  to  the  missions  of  the  Levant,  are  beyond 
all  praise.  He  has  succeeded  in  establishing  schools  in  Tauris, 
at  Djoulfa,  and  Mosul.  The  latter  school  contained  last 
year  over  400  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  creeds ;  and 
when  visited,  last  August,  by  the  apostolic  delegate,  obtained 
his  unqualified  approbation.* 

Besides  the  bishop  of  Babylon,  there  is  another  patriarch, 
who  is  the  recognized  head  of  the  schismatical  and  inde- 
pendent Nestorians.  He  is  known  by  the  official  title  of  the 
"  Simeon"  of  Julamark.     To  enlighten  him,  and  to  convert 


*  The  sees  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Babjdon,  with  the  number  of  officiating 
priests,  and  also  the  number  of  families,  we  give  from  the  "  Annals  of  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Faith  :" — 


FOUR  ARCHBISHOPRICS. 

Priests.  Families. 

Diarbekir  ...      5  ...        81 

Jesireh  ...       7  ...       240 

Mosul  ...     18  ...     1000 

Aderbijan 


FIVE  BISHOPRICS. 

Priests.  Families. 

Mardin                        ...      4  ...  41 

Seert                             ...      8  ...  190 

Amadia,  Maltai, &  Zachro  1 7  ...  600 

Salmas                          ...      8  ...  340 

Karkouk                      ...     15  ...  320 
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his  people  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel,  was  the  great 
object  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions  at  their  meeting  of  Utica ;  and,  to  promote  the  same 
laudable  object.  Dr.  Grant  and  his  lady,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hol- 
loday,  and  Mr.  William  Stocking,  with  their  wives,  and  the 
Rev.  Welland  Jones  and  his  wife,  had  sailed  from  the  harbour 
of  Boston,  and  located  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Koor- 
distan.  Our  readers  may  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
this  right  reverend  dignitary  is.  We  shall,  without  further 
preface,  permit  our  author  to  introduce  them  to  his  lordship: — 
"At  half-past  twelve  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  East,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Nestorian  Church, 
who  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  He  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
above  the  middle  stature,  well  proportioned,  with  a  pleasant,  ex- 
pressive, and  rather  intelligent  countenance ;  while  his  large  flowing 
robes,  his  Koordish  turban,  and  his  long  grey  beard,  give  him  a 
patriarchal  and  venerable  aspect,  which  is  heightened  by  an 
uniformly  dignified  demeanour.  Were  it  not  for  the  youthful  fire 
in  his  eye,  and  his  vigour  and  activity,  I  should  have  thought  him 
nearer  fifty  than  thirty-eight.  But  his  friends  assured  me  that  the 
hoariness  of  his  beard  and  locks,  was  that  of  care,  and  not  of  age. 
His  situation  is  certainly  a  difficult  and  responsible  one,  since  he  is, 
in  an  important  sense,  the  temporal  as  w^ell  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
his  people.  To  preserve  harmony,  and  settle  differences  between 
the  various  tribes  of  his  spirited  mountaineers,  and  with  the 
Khoords  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  is  a  labour  that  would 
tax  the  wisdom  and  patience  of  the  greatest  statesman ;  and  I  could 
hardly  wonder  that  the  hoar  frost  of  care,  was  prematurely  settling 
upon  his  locks.  It  was  quite  evident,  that  the  patriarch's  anxiety 
extended  not  less  to  the  temporal  than  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
flock,  as  his  first  inquiries  related  particularly  to  their  political 
prospects,  the  movements  in  Turkey,  the  designs  of  the  European 
powers  with  regard  to  these  countries,*  and  why  they  did  not  come 
and  break  the  arm  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  by  which  many  of  his 
people  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  and  for  fear  of  which,  the  main 
body  of  them  were  shut  up  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  He  is  pacific 
in  his  disposition,  and  he  carries  his  rifle!  in  the  anticipation  of  an 
encounter  with  the  brown  bear,  the  wolf,  hyena,  or  wild  boar  of 
the  mountains,  rather  than  with  the  expectation  of  fighting  their 
enemies,  the  Khoords.  But,  while  the  latter  never  enter  the  central 
parts  of  the  country,  they  are  sometimes  brought  into  collision  with 
them  on  their  borders.  Such  had  recently  been  the  case  in  Tehoma 
and  Jelu,  and,  during  my  visit  at  the  patriarch's,  he  was  called  upon 


♦  The  visit  of  the  Doctor  took  place  at  the  time  that  the  Turkish  forces  had 
been  defeated  by  Ibrahim  at  the  battle  of  Koniah. 
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to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  two  Khoords,  who  had  been 
taken  by  his  people,  from  a  tribe  that  had,  some  time  before,  put 
two  Nestorians  to  death.  Blood  for  blood  is  still  the  law,  and 
custom  requires  that  a  tribe  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  con- 
duct of  each  of  its  members.  Hence,  it  mattered  not  whether  the 
individuals  they  had  taken  were  guilty  of  the  murder ;  it  was  enough 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  and  by  right  they  should  die. 
The  patriarch,  however,  was  inclined  to  mercy,  while  his  people, 
at  the  same  time,  must  receive  justice.  After  due  deliberation,  and 
investigation  of  the  case,  the  patriarch  at  length  decided,  that,  inas- 
much as  his  people  had  brought  the  captive  Khoords  into  their 
own  houses,  they  had  in  a  sense  become  their  guests,  and  consequently 
their  lives  must  be  spared ;  but  they  might  accept  a  ransom  from 
the  Khoords,  and  thus  the  matter  was  settled.  Of  the  patriarch's 
official  functions,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place. 
His  income  is  moderate,  and  he  lives  in  a  plain  patriarchal  style. 
Two  brothers,  and  a  younger  sister,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
with  five  or  six  servants,  male  and  female,  comprised  his  household. 
As  the  patriarchs  never  marry,  his  domestic  affairs  were  managed 
by  his  favourite  sister,  who  supplied  our  table  in  the  best  and 
neatest  style." — p.  75. 

We  should  wish  to  give  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Grant  some 
extracts  descriptive  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
people ;  but  the  information  he  affords  is  so  meagre  that  we 
can  find  scarce  a  page  which  contains  any  new  or  valuable 
particulars.  Judging  from  the  work  before  us,  he  seems  to 
have  been  sent  among  them  to  discover  Avhether  they  were 
actually  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel;  and  of  three 
hundred  pages,  only  ninety  are  devoted  to  the  "incidents  of  tra- 
vel" and  the  description  of  the  people ;  the  rest  is  devoted  to 
disputations  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  he  has 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  scarlet 
lady  of  Babylon.  From  the  little  that  remains  of  interest, 
after  his  theological  and  critical  researches,  we  can  discover 
that  the  country  of  the  Independent  Nestorians  is  confined 
to  the  Upper  valley  of  the  Great  Zab  river.  It  is  surrounded 
by  high  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  covered  for  some 
months  of  the  year  with  snow.  To  the  rugged  and  uninviting 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  its  natural  strength,  they  owe  their 
independence,  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  to  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  impregnable  and  almost  inaccessible 
walls  of  their  few  fortresses.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
though  professing  the  same  creed  and  subject  to  the  same 
spiritual  superior,  are  composed  of  several  tribes,  of  whom 
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the  most  numerous,  warlike,  and  therefore  best  known,  are 
the  Tyarries  on  the  southern  border.  The  Nestorians  are 
surrounded  by  the  Khoords,  aliens  in  blood  and  religion,  on 
all  sides  ;  with  whom  they  wage  an  almost  incessant  war.  The 
Ravendooz  and  Hakkary  Khoords  are  those  with  whom  they 
have  most  frequent  collisions,  and  from  whose  power  they 
have  most  severely  suffered.  The  latter  are  secretly  encou- 
raged by  the  Turkish  government,  to  whom  the  independence, 
no  less  than  the  Christian  character  of  the  Nestorians,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  dislike.  Year  after  year  they  are  deprived 
of  some  or  other  of  their  strongholds,  or  at  least  are  compelled 
to  admit  Turkish  governors  within  their  walls.  Thus  Jula- 
mark,  which  was  independent  in  1829,  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Nourallah  Bey ;  Asheetah,  which  belonged  to  the 
Nestorians  when  Dr.  Grant  visited  the  country,  has  since 
been  reduced  by  Bedr  Khan.  Dr.  Grant  thus  describes  his 
reception  in  Duree: — 

"As  we  approached  the  village  of  Duree,  after  a  toilsome  ride 
of  seven  hours  over  the  rough  mountain  passes,  we  were  hailed  by 
several  of  the  mountain  Nestorians  from  the  independent  district 
of  Tyary,  who  demanded  who  we  were,  what  we  wanted,  whither 
going,  &c.,  and  the  demand  was  repeated  by  each  successive  party 
we  passed,  till  finally  the  cry  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  rocks 
over  our  head,  '  Who  are  you  ?'  '  Whence  do  you  come  ?'  *  What 
do  you  want  ?'  A  cry  so  often  repeated  in  the  deep  Syrian  gut- 
turals of  their  stentorian  voices,  was  not  a  little  startling;  and  then 
their  bold  bearing,  and  a  certain  fierceness  of  expression  and  spirit, 
action  and  intonation  of  voice,  with  the  scrutinizing  inquiry  whe- 
ther we  were  Catholics  or  bad  men  whom  they  might  rob* 
(as  one  inquired  of  my  guide),  bereft  my  poor  escort  of  the  little 
courage  which  had  sustained  him  thus  far;  and  he  manifested  so 
much  real  alarm  that  I  yielded  to  his  earnest  request,  and  dismissed 
him  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  house  of  the  bishop,  who  assured  me 
that  his  presence  was  no  longer  desirable.  The  people  soon 
satisfied  themselves  of  my  character  and  friendly  intentions,  and 
finding  that  I  spoke  their  language,  seemed  to  regard  me  as  one  of 
their  own  people,  and  gathered  round  me  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  but  without  that  familiar  sycophancy  so  common  among 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Persian  and  Turkish  dominion.  The  next 
day  they  came   from  all   directions  for  medical  aid.     One   man 


*  Only  ima^ne  the  simplicit}^  of  these  mountaineers,  inquiring  of  their  visi- 
tors whether  they  were  fit  to  be  robbed.  It  is  only  equalled  by  the  good  house- 
wife's invitation  to  the  ducks:  "Dill,  dill,  come  and  be  killed."  We  suspect 
this  incident  (?)  was  specially  imagined  for  the  edification  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions. 
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became  quite  alarmed  at  being  made  so  sick  by  an  emetic,  but 
when  it  was  over,  such  was  his  relief,  that  he  wanted  some  more  of 
the  same  medicine;  and  others,  instead  of  asking  me  to  prescribe 
for  them,  often  asked  for  a  "  derman  d'mortha,"  or  medicine  for 
bile.  The  bishop,  who  is  a  most  patriarchal  personage,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  was  very  cordial,  and  took  me  into  his  venerable 
church;  a  very  ancient  structure,  made  by  enlarging  a  natural 
cave  by  means  of  heavy  stone  walls  in  front  of  the  precipitous  rock. 
It  stood  far  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  within  it  was  dark 
as  midnight.  The  attentive  old  bishop  took  my  hand  and  guided 
it  to  a  plain  stone  cross  which  lay  upon  the  altar,  supposing  I  would 
manifest  my  veneration  and  devotional  feelings  after  their  own 
custom,  by  pressing  it  to  their  lips.  I  must  confess  that  there  is 
something  affecting  in  this  simple  outward  expression  as  practised 
by  the  Nestorians,  who  mingle  with  it  none  of  the  image  worship 
or  the  other  corrupt  observances  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  abuse  of  such  symbols  by  the  votaries  of 
the  Roman  See  has  carried  us  Protestants  to  the  other  extreme, 
when  we  utterly  condemn  the  simple  memento  of  the  cross  ?  The 
old  bishop  sleeps  in  his  solitary  church,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  his  devotions  before  daylight  in  the  morning;  and  he  was 
much  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  box  of  locofocos,  which  I  gave 
him  to  ignite  his  lamp.  A  number  of  beehives,  the  property  of 
the  Church,  was  kept  here,  and  the  honey  from  them  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  valuable.     It  was  certainly  very  fine." — p.  47. 

This  village  is  subject  to  the  Turkish  government,  and  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  district. 

"  A  high  range  of  mountains  still  separated  me  from  the  country 
of  the  independent  Nestorians.  At  Mosul  I  was  strongly  advised 
not  to  venture  into  their  country  until  I  should  send  and  obtain  an 
escort  from  the  Patriarch  ;  but  after  mature  consideration  and  free 
consultation  with  the  bishop,  I  resolved  to  proceed  at  once,  for  by 
this  course  I  might  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Nestorians  from  the 
confidence  I  evinced  in  them,  and  also  save  eight  or  ten  days  delay 
— a  consideration  of  some  importance  on  the  eve  of  winter  among 
these  lofty  mountains.  The  bishop  volunteered  to  send  an  intelli- 
gent young  Nestorian  with  me,  and  two  otliers  went  to  bring  back 
the  mules  from  Lazan,  which  is  the  first  village  of  the  independent 
tribe  of  Tyary.  To  enable  me  to  secure  a  footing,  where,  as  I 
was  told,  I  could  neither  ride  on  my  mule,  nor  walk  with  shoes,  so 
precipitous  was  the  mountain,  I  exchanged  my  wide  Turkish  boots 
for  the  bishop's  sandals.  These  were  wrought  with  hair  cord  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  defend  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  enable  the 
wearer  to  secure  a  foothold  where  he  might,  without  such  protec- 
tion, be  hurled  down  the  almost  perpendicular  mountain  sides. 
Thus  equipped  in  native  style,  I  set  off  on  the  18th,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  toilsome  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a 
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half,  I  found  myself  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  when  a  scene 
indescribably  grand  was  spread  out  before  me.  The  country  of  the 
independent  Nestorians  opened  before  my  enraptured  vision  like  a 
vast  amphitheatre  of  wild  precipitous  mountains,  broken  with  deep 
dark  looking  defiles  and  narrow  glens,  into  few  of  which  the 
eye  could  penetrate  so  far  as  to  gain  a  distinct  view  of  the  cheerful 
smiling  villages  which  have  long  been  the  secure  abode  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  Here  was  the  home  of  an  hundred 
thousand  Christians. 

"  I  was  invited  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  man  of  the  first  vil- 
lage we  entered.  The  house  was  built  after  the  common  style  of 
the  country,  of  stone  laid  in  mud,  with  a  flat  terrace  roof,  having  a 
basement  and  a  second  story,  with  two  or  three  apartments  in  each. 
"We  were  seated  upon  the  floor  *  in  a  large  upper  room,'  which 
serves  as  the  guest  chamber  and  the  family  room  in  summer;  but  it 
is  too  open  to  be  comfortable  in  winter.  Food  was  placed  before 
us  in  a  very  large  wooden  bowl,  placed  upon  the  skin  of  a  wild  goat 
or  ibex,  which  was  placed  upon  the  carpet  with  the  hair  side  down, 
and  served  as  a  table  and  cloth.  Bread,  made  of  millet,  baked  in 
the  manner  of  our  Virginian  *  hoecake,'  but  not  so  palatable,  was 
laid  round  the  edge  of  our  goatskin  table,  and  a  large  wooden  spoon 
provided  for  each  one  of  the  party,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  to  help 
himself  out  of  the  common  dish.  The  people  here  less  generally 
eat  with  their  fingers  than  do  those  of  Persia.  Whenever  the 
goatskin  was  brought  forward,  I  noticed  that  it  contained  the  frag- 
ments of  bread  left  at  the  previous  meals,  and  was  told,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  singular  custom  was  observed  in  obedience  to  our  Saviour's 
injunction,  'Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost;"  and 
also  that  they  might  retain  the  blessing  which  had  been  pronounced 
by  a  priest  upon  former  repasts,  because  the  service  being  in  the 
ancient  language  is  intelligible  only  to  the  clergy,  and  cannot  be 
properly  performed  by  the  laity.  The  women  do  not  eat  with  the 
men,  but  instead  of  receiving  what  they  left,  as  is  very  common  in 
the  east,  a  separate  portion  was  reserved  for  the  females,  and  in  all 
respects  they  were  treated  with  more  consideration,  and  regarded 
more  as  companions,  than  in  most  Asiatic  countries.  Two  of  the 
young  married  women  in  the  house  came  forward  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands  joined  in  our  social  visit. 
Each  of  them  at  my  request  gave  me  a  brass  ring  from  her  wrist,  to 
show  to  our  American  ladies,  regarding  whose  customs  they  made 
many  inquiries.  Like  others  of  their  people,  they  were  surprised 
that  our  ladies  should  negotiate  their  own  matrimonial  engage- 
ments, and  that  their  fathers  should  give  them  in  marriage  without 
receiving  a  dowry  in  payment  for  their  daughters.  Grapes,  figs, 
and  pomegranates  I  found  among  their  fruits  in  the  lower  villages 
on  the  river,  where  rice  is  also  cultivated,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
health.     Apples  and  other  northern  fruits  are  found  in  the  higher 
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villages.     Wheat  is  little  cultivated,    for   want  of  space.     It  is 
brought  from  Amadiah  in  exchange  for  honey  and  butter." 

The  following  is  a  description  of  their  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  and  of  the  liturgical  service,  at  which  our  author 
attended :  — 

"  October  20th.  Sabbath. — A  thin  piece  of  board  was  struck 
rapidly  with  a  mallet,  to  call  the  villagers  to  church  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Each  person  on  entering  the  church  put  off  his  shoes,  and 
testified  his  reverence  for  the  sanctuary  of  God  by  kissing  the  door- 
posts or  threshold,  and  passed  on  to  kiss  the  gospels  lying  upon  the 
altar,  then  the  cross,  and  finally  the  hand  of  his  religious  teacher. 
The  church,  like  all  I  saw  in  the  mountains,  was  a  very  solid  stone 
edifice,  with  arched  roof,  and  might  stand  for  ages.  Others  that  I 
saw,  had  stood  for  more  than  fourteen  centuries,  according  to  their 
ancient  records.  For  the  narrow  door  (which  would  not  admit  a 
man  without  stooping)  the  usual  explanation  was  given,  '  Straight 
is  the  gate,'  &c. ;  a  truth  of  which  they  wished  to  be  reminded  when 
entering  the  sanctuary.  The  prayers  and  the  singing  or  chanting 
of  the  Psalms  were  all  in  the  ancient  Syrian  language,  and  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  common  people ;  but  one  of  the  priests  read  a 
portion  of  the  Gospels  and  gave  the  translation  into  the  vulgar 
Syriac  spoken  by  the  Nestorians,  and  this  constituted  the  preaching. 
Sometimes  the  reading  is  accompanied  by  some  explanations  and 
legendary  stories,  of  which  they  have  many.  It  was  a  sacramental 
occasion,  and  the  bread  and  wine  were  consecrated  in  the  sanctuary 
or  holy  place  of  the  church,  and  then  brought  out  by  a  priest  and 
a  deacon,  while  each  member  of  the  church  went  forward  in  rota- 
tion, and  partook  of  a  small  piece  of  the  bread  from  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  who  held  a  napkin  to  prevent  any  particles  from  falling,  as 
he  put  the  morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  communicant,  and  then  he 
drank  off  the  wine,  which  was  held  with  great  care  by  the  deacon, 
so  that  not  a  drop  should  be  spilled.* 

"  There  was  a  great  stillness  and  propriety  of  deportment  in  the 
congregation,  and  all  retired  without  noise  or  confusion.  In  pass- 
ing out,  each  person  received  at  the  door  a  very  thin  loaf  of  bread, 
rolled  together,  and  inclosing  a  morsel  of  meat.  This  was  the 
love  feast  of  the  early  Christians.  Several  of  the  people  then  went 
to  the  house  of  the  church-steward,  and  partook  of  a  more  substan- 
tial, but  plain,  repast,  retiring  soon  after  to  their  houses,  or  calling 
upon  their  immediate  friends.  The  day  was  observed  with  far 
more  propriety  than  I  have  seen  among  other  Christians  of  the 
East.  There  was  a  general  stillness  throughout  the  village,  such 
as  I  have  noticed  in  few  places  in  more  favoured  lands.  There 
was  no  noisy  merriment ;  no  attention  to  secular  business.  For- 
merly, they  are  said  to  have  regarded  the  Sabbath  with  so  much 
sacredness,  as  to  put  to  death  persons  for  travelling  on  that  holy 

*  See  ante  p.  82. 
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day.  In  the  evening,  many  of  the  people  again  assembled  for  wor- 
ship at  the  church,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  offered 
there  through  the  whole  week.  But,  unlike  what  1  have  seen  any- 
where else  in  the  East,  many  of  the  people  say  their  prayers  in 
their  own  dwellings,  instead  of  going  to  church,  during  the  week, 
and  a  small  wooden  cross  may  be  seen  hanging  from  a  post,  for 
them  to  kiss  before  prayers, — a  practice  which  they  regard  as  a 
simple  expression  of  love  to  Christ,  and  faith  in  his  death  and 
atonement.  The  cross  is  not  considered,  however,  in  any  sense 
as  an  object  of  religious  worship." — p.  66. 

So  if  a  Catholic  kiss  his  crucifix,  in  remembrance  of  him 
who  died  upon  the  cross  for  his  redemption,  it  is  rank  and 
downright  idolatry ;  but  if  a  Nestorian  does  so,  it  is  a  simple 
and  touching  expression  of  love  to  Christ,  and  of  faith  in  his 
death  and  atonement.  But  it  was  the  doctor's  interest  with 
his  employers  to  assimilate  the  Nestorians  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  Protestants,  and  hence  the  admission  which  he  would 
refuse  to  truth  and  justice.  How  will  the  popery-hating 
folk  of  Boston  and  New  York  relish  an  union  with  those 
who  would  keep  the  people  in  darkness,  by  celebrating  the 
liturgy  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  or  who  acknowledge  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ?  From 
the  reverence  with  which  the  sacrament  was  administered,  and 
the  sedulous  care  with  which  they  guarded  against  profana- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  believe  something  then 
present  beyond  the  material  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 
Believing  as  they  do  with  Nestorius,  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct persons  in  Christ,  united  only  by  the  uniformity  of 
operation  and  will,  and  that  the  human  nature  was  but  "  the 
habit,  the  veil,  the  shrine  "  of  the  Divinity  with  which  it  was 
combined,  they  believe  also  that  the  Eucharist  contains 
only  the  human  person  of  Christ ;  that  it  becomes,  by  virtue 
of  the  Avords  of  consecration,  the  body  and  blood  which  was 
born  of  Mary  and  which  died  for  us  upon  the  cross.  How- 
ever coloured  by  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  they  yet  admit  in 
the  Eucharist  as  perfect  a  reality  of  Christ's  presence  as  any 
Catholic  could  wish,*  though  they  do  not  believe  the  bread 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  Liturgy,  used  and  sanctioned  by  the  Nes- 
torian Church,  are  given,  among  others,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Perpetuite  de 
la  foi,"  in  proof  of  their  faith  in  the  reahty  of  Christ's  presence.  This  Liturgy 
is  said  to  be  drawn  up  by  Nestorius  himself,  and  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
Echellensis :  "  Seigneur,  que  la  grace  de  votre  Saint  Esprit  vienne,  demeure,  et 
se  repose,  sur  cette  oblation  que  nous  ol'frons  devant  vous  ;  qu'elle  la  sanctifie 
et  fasse  ce  pain  et  ce  vin,  le  corps  et  le  sang  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ, 
les  changeant  et  les  sanctifiant  vous-meme  par  I'assistance  de  votre  Saint 
Esprit." 

In  one  of  the  prayer  of  the  weekly  "office  of  the  Nestorians,  therp  occur  the 
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and  wine  to  be  changed  into  the  person  of  God.  The  follow- 
ing, we  believe,  will  be  found  rather  Popish  : — 

"  The  priest  of  the  village  often  visited  us  and  expressed  a  lively- 
interest  in  our  plans  and  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
He  was  trying  to  live  a  very  holy  life  and  had  therefore  taken  a 
vow,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews.  He 
ate  no  meat  or  animal  food  of  any  kind,  not  even  vegetable  oils  or 
milk,  so  that  he  might  feed  the  soul  by  starving  the  body.  Such 
instances  are  however  very  uncommon,  but  as  celibacy  is  a  part  of 
the  vow,  it  seems  to  have  superseded  the  few  convents  which  once 
existed  among  this  people.  Vows  of  celibacy  among  the  females 
are  known  to  exist,  but  the  cases  are  very  rare  and  nunneries  quite 
unknown." 

The  condition  of  literature,  biblical,  and  otherwise,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  : — 

"At  one  village  of  about  an  hundred  houses  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  there  were  said  to  be  no  less  than  forty  men 
who  could  read,  which  was  regarded  as  a  remarkably  large  pro- 
portion for  a  population  of  a  thousand  or  more  souls.  Probably 
but  a  small  portion  of  them  can  read  intelligibly  the  ancient 
Syriac,  their  only  written  language.  At  Asheeta  I  became  the 
guest  of  the  priest  Abraham,  who  is  reputed  the  most  learned 
Nestorian  now  living.*  He  has  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
writing  and  in  reading  books,  and  has  done  much  to  supply  the  waste 
of,  if  not  to  replenish,  the  Nestorian  literature.  But  even  he  had 
not  an  entire  bible  ;  and  though  the  Nestorians  have  preserved  the 
scriptures  in  manuscript  with  great  care  and  purity,  so  scarce  are 
the  copies,  that  I  have  found  but  a  single  Nestorian,  and  that  one 
their  Patriarch,  who  possessed  an  entire  bible,  and  even  that  was 
in  half  a  dozen  different  volumes,  thus  divided  ;  one  man  has  the 
Gospels,  another  the  Epistles,  the  Psalms,  the  Pentateuch,  or  the 
Prophets.  Portions  of  the  scriptures  are  also  contained  in  the 
Church  Liturgy  or  ritual.  The  book  of  Revelation  and  two  or 
three  of  the  shorter  epistles  they  did  not  possess  till  furnished  with 
them  by  our  Mission,  and  these  portions  of  the  Bible  appear  not  to 
have  reached  them  when  their  canon  was  made,  but  they  received 


following  words,  *'  Dans  le  moment  que  le  pretre  monte  au  Sanetuaire,  les 
armees  d'esprits  laien-  heureux  se  tiennent  au  dessus  de  lui,  et  regardent  le  pretre 
qui  rompt  et  divise  le  corps  de  Jesus  Christ  pour  la  remission  despeches." 

And  again.  "  Tons  nous  autres  fideles  aliens  et  confessons  avec  une  joie 
spirituelle,  sans  aucuue  doute  que  nous  voyons  sur  le  saint  autel  I'Agneau  de 
Dieu,  qui  est  tous  les  jours  sacrifie  sacramentalement,  quoiqu'il  soit  vivant  k 
I'etemite,  et  qui  est  distribue  a  tout  le  monde,  et  n'est  point  consume  ou 
distribue." 

*  This  mos<  learned  Nestorian,  if  the  Doctor  is  to  be  believed,  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  printing  until  the  Doctor  himself  informed  him. 
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them  on  the  testimony  of  other  Christian  nations  (viz.,  Dr.  Grant 
and  Co.),  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity. 

The  statement  here  about  the  defect  of  the  Nestorian  canon 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  contradicted  by  Assemanni  in  the  Bih- 
liotheca  Orientalis,  iv.  p.  236.  The  books  said  to  be  wanting 
are  enumerated,  with  the  others,  by  Hebed  Jesu,  in  his  list  of 
their  canonical  Scriptures,  as  well  as  some  others,  with  w^hich 
the  Mission  of  Ooroomiah  could  not  supply  them,  such  as 
Esther,  Tobias,  Ecclesiasticus.*  If  their  canon  be  faulty, 
it  is  in  excess.  And  hence  the  sentence  about  "internal 
evidence,"  is  the  merest  cant.  We  wonder  what  internal 
evidence  of  authenticity  they  discovered  in  the  gospel  called 
of  Titian,  which  they  have  added  to  the  catalogue.  We  shall 
conclude  the  extracts,  descriptive  of  the  Nestorians,  by  the 
following,  which,  coming  from  a  Protestant  and  a  missionary, 
will  be  found  to  contain  an  admission  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  for  being  made  with  reluctance.  First  with 
respect  to  Mosul  and  its  vicinity. 

"  The  Nestorians,  who  once  inhabited  this  district,  have  all 
embraced  the  Romish  faith  and  become  Chaldeans,  as  the  papal 
Nestorians  are  usually  called.  They  mostly  inhabit  the  villages  on 
the  east  of  the  Tigris;  and  Elkosh,  with  its  convent  of  Rabban 
Hormuz,  is  the  chief  seat  of  their  influence.  Their  Patriarch 
resides  at  Bagdad,  where  there  are  but  few  of  their  people.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  and  is  a  zealous  supporter  of 
his  holiness  the  Pope.  He  receives  his  appointment  directly  from 
Rome,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Nestorian  Church. 
The  lineal  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Elias  of  Elkosh,  are  all 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  the  last  pretender  to  that 
seat  is  now  a  Bishop  of  the  Papal  Chaldean  Church." 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  independent  tribes  : — 
"  The  Nestorian  priest  lamented  the  low  state  to  which  their 
church  had  been  reduced,  and  said  he  feared  that  the  people  in 
their  gross  ignorance  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  wiles  of  the 
Papists,  who,  he  had  been  told,  were  about  to  make  more  vigorous 
efforts  than  ever,  to  convert  the  whole  of  his  people  to  Romanism. 
The  Papists  in  Mesopotamia  have  assured  me  that  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  Nestorian  Church  to  their  faith, 
and  this  report  is  confirmed  by  letters  since  received  from  Bagdad, 
one  of  which  says  that  the  bishops  and  priests  educated  at  the  Propa- 
ganda, were  '  about  going  to  Mosul,  to  hold  a  convention  to  devise 
means  to  bring  over  all  the  Nestorians  to  the  Romish  faith.'  There 
must  be  a  final  struggle  with  the  *  man  of  sin,'  and  it  must  be  boldly 

*  See  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh's  Residence  in  Constantinople  in  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
VOL.  XVI. NO.  XXXI.  10 
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and  promptly  met.  With  God  and  truth  on  our  side  we  have  nothing 
to  fear,  if  the  Church  will  come  up  I  to  her  duty.  Hitherto  they 
have  prevented  the  emissaries  of  Kome  from  entering  their  moun- 
tains. But  the  latter  are  looking  with  eagerness  to  this  interesting 
field  ;  and  while  they  are  extending  their  labours  in  the  East,  no 
effort  will  be  spared  to  spread  their  influence  among  the  mountain 
tribes.  Will  Protestant  Christians,  to  whom  the  Nestorians  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  for  help,  suffer  the  golden  harvest  to  fall 
into  the  garner  of  the  Pope  ?" — pp.  43,  44. 

Thanks  to  those  great  and  good  men  to  whom  the  missions 
of  the  Levant  are  confided,  it  must,  and  with  the  divine 
assistance,  shall.  The  harvest  is  indeed  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  contemplate  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  East,  without  being  persuaded  that  Providence 
is  arranging  all  things  for  the  best  and  wisest  ends.  The 
independence  of  these  mountain  tribes,  which  proved  the  great 
and  primary  obstacle  to  their  conversion,  has  already  fallen. 
The  mountain  chain,  which  for  centuries  had  preserved  them 
from  the  evils  of  Turkish  rule,  has  already  yielded  to  its  persever- 
ing hostility ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  very  hour  we  write 
this  page,  the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  Nestorians 
have  been  extinguished  for  ever  The  instrument  of  their 
subjugation,  and  their  most  determined  enemy,  is  the  indi- 
vidual described  in  the  following  and  the  last  extract  we 
shall  take  from  our  author's  pages.  We  have  already  stated 
that  they  are  hemmed  in  from  the  north  by  the  Hakkary 
Khoords,  and  here  is  the  portrait  of  their  chief,  Nourallah 
Bey. 

"  Our  last  repast  was  finished,  the  parting  embrace  was  given,  and 
I  set  off  towards  the  residence  of  Nourallah  Bey,  the  famous  chief 
of  the  independent  Hakkary  Khoords.  He  had  removed  from  his 
castle  at  Julamerk,  the  capital,  and  was  now  living  at  the  castle  of 
Bash-Kalleh,  nearly  two  days'  journey  from  the  residence  of  the 
Patriarch.  A  report  that  robbers  were  on  the  road,  occasioned 
some  alarm  as  I  pursued  my  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Zab ;  but 
no  robbers  made  their  appearance,  and  I  passed  on  without  moles- 
tation to  the  strongly  fortified  castle  of  the  chief,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly visible,  long  before  we  reached  it,  from  the  mountain  spur 
on  which  it  rests.  Most  unexpectedly,  I  found  the  chief  upon  a 
sick  bed.  He  had  taken  a  violent  cold  about  three  days  before  my 
arrival,  which  had  brought  on  inflammation  and  fever.  I  gave  him 
medicine  and  bled  him,  and  then  retired  to  my  lodgings  in  the 
town,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  castle  is  built.  In 
the  evening  the  chief  sent  down  word  that  he  was  very  sick,  and 
he  desired  that  I  should  do  something  to  relieve  him  immediately. 
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I  sent  him  word  by  his  messenger,  that  he  must  have  patience,  and 
wait  the  effects  of  the  medicines  I  had  given  him.  About  mid- 
night the  messenger  came  again,  saying  that  the  chief  was  still  very 
ill,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  obeyed  the  call  promptly,  following 
the  long  winding  pathway  that  led  up  to  the  castle.  The  sentinels 
upon  the  ramparts  were  sounding  the  war-cry,  in  the  rough  tones 
of  their  native  Khoordish.  We  entered  the  outer  court  through 
wide  iron-cased  folding  doors.  A  second  iron  door  opened  into  a 
long  dark  alley,  which  conducted  to  the  room  where  the  chief  was 
lying.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  becoming  impatient,  and,  as  I 
looked  upon  the  swords,  pistols,  guns,  spears,  and  daggers, — the 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  Khoordish  castle — which  hung  around  the 
walls  of  the  room,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Shultz,*  who  had  fallen,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  orders  of  this 
sanguinary  chief  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands : 
I  knew  I  was  entirely  at  his  mercy.  I  told  the  chief,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  means  I  had  used  were  producing  a  good  effect, 
though  he  needed  more  powerful  medicine,  which,  for  a  time, 
would  make  him  worse  instead  of  better ;  that  I  could  administer 
palliatives,  but,  if  he  confided  to  my  judgment,  he  would  take  the 
more  severe  course.  He  consented,  and  I  gave  him  an  emetic, 
which  he  promptly  swallowed,  after  he  had  made  some  of  his 
attendants  taste  the  nauseating  dose,  to  see  if  it  was  good.  I  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  he  was 
much  relieved.  He  rapidly  recovered,  and  said  he  owed  his  life  to 
my  care.  I  became  his  greatest  favourite.  I  must  sit  by  his  side, 
and  dip  my  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  himself.  I  must  remain 
with  him,  or  speedily  return  and  take  up  my  abode  in  his  country, 
where  he  assured  me  I  should  have  every  thing  as  I  pleased.  As 
I  could  not  remain,  I  must  leave  him  some  of  the  emetics  which 
had  effected  his  cure.  He  is  a  man  of  noble  bearing,  fine,  open 
countenance,  and  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was  very  affable,  and,  on  my  departure,  made  me  a  present  of  a 
horse,  as  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health."— p.  82. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Nestorians,  if  the  doctor  had  not 
been  so  successful.  At  the  time  when  this  event  occurred, 
he  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  their  independence,  by 
seeking  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  his  own  authority. 
Knowing  that  the  Turkish  government  were  anxious  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion  over  these  mountains,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  pashas  of  Erzeroum  and  Van.  He  also  succeeded 
in  attaching  to  his  interest  several  "meliks,"  or  chiefs  of 
Nestorian  tribes,  by  rewarding  them  with  the  plunder  of  the 

*  A  traveller  who  was  murdered  by  these  people  a  year  or  two  before. 

10  2 
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churches  and  monasteries.  Two  years  ago  he  attacked  the 
patriarch  (whom  he  found  the  principal  obstacle  to  his  de- 
signs), burnt  his  house,  and  killed  four  of  his  family ;  but  the 
Simeon  himself  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try, and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Tyaries, 
who  were  a  powerful  tribe  of  his  own  people.  Nourallah, 
thus  defeated  in  his  plans,  spared  no  effort  to  get  the  patriarch 
into  his  power.  He  pretended  the  utmost  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  his  misfortunes,  sent  several  messages  of  friend- 
ship, and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  on  terms  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ance. But  the  wiles  of  the  artful  chieftain  were  in  vain.  The 
patriarch,  probably  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  spurned  the 
proffered  friendship;  and  the  Khoordish  chief  prepared  for 
war.  He  entered  into  negotiation  with  Bedr  Khan  Bey,  the 
Turkish  governor  of  Jezireh,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  made 
a  joint  attack  on  the  country  of  the  Nestorians.  They  in- 
vaded the  districts  of  Tyary  and  Dez,  and,  having  brutally 
massacred  great  numbers  of  the  population,  got  and  retained 
possession  of  Asheetah,  one  of  their  strongest  fortresses,  which, 
at  the  period  of  Dr.  Grant's  visit,  was  considered  impregnable. 
The  governor  placed  in  command  of  this  stronghold,  Tiner 
Bey,  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  ruled  the  unfortunate  Nes- 
torians with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  who,  in  a  very  few  months, 
succeeded  in  provoking  them  into  insurrection.  It  was  the 
interest,  and  perhaps  the  injunction,  of  his  master  to  do  so. 
The  revolt  was  encouraged  by  several  Khoordish  chiefs ;  and 
even  the  patriarch  was  persuaded  that  Nourallah  Bey  himself, 
jealous  of  the  power  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  the  governor  of  Jezireh,  and,  therefore,  repenting 
of  what  he  had  already  done,  was  not  unwilling  that  they 
should  succeed.  This  change  of  feeling  seemed  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  their  Khoordish  friends  was  of  the 
party  of  Nourallah  Bey,  and  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
acted  without  his  permission.  Encouraged  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  Nestorians  made  an  attack  on  Asheetah,  in 
which  Tiner  Bey  was  wounded,  and  twenty  of  his  men  were 
killed.  Notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  wound,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  castle,  in  which  he  was  immediately  besieged 
by  his  victorious  enemies.  After  a  siege  of  six  days,  he  was 
compelled  by  want  of  water  to  offer  terms  of  submission. 
During  the  progress  of  the  negociation,  the  Turks  succeeded 
by  some  means  in  procuring  water,  and  immediately  turned 
out  the  envoy  with  whom  they  were  in  the  act  of  treating, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  Nestorians.  The  latter  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  receiving  the  succours  promised  by  the 
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Khoordlsh  chiefs,  and  again  renewed  the  blockade,  in  the 
hope  of  compelling  it  to  surrender.  While  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  this  object,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
detachment  sent  to  relieve  the  fortress.  A  sortie  of  the 
garrison  completed  the  disaster,  and  the  unfortunate  be- 
siegers, hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  were  literally  cut  to  pieces. 
It  is  said  that  two  bags  full  of  human  ears  were  sent  to 
Mosul,  in  order  that  the  barbarous  chief  might  assure  himself, 
by  such  a  convincing  testimony,  of  the  reality  and  greatness  of 
the  victory  which  his  soldiers  had  won.  This  was  in  October 
1843.  A  few  days  after  this  disaster,  a  party,  seventy-eight 
in  number,  fell  into  an  ambush  prepared  for  them  by  the 
commander  of  Asheetah,  the  same  sanguinary  Tiner  Bey, 
and  only  two  escaped.  To  complete  their  disasters,  Melik 
Barkho,  the  most  distinguished  warrior  of  the  Tyaries,  and 
their  own  only  surviving  head,  was  assassinated  by  a  Mollah 
connected  with  the  emir  of  Nerwaii,  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
had  instigated  them  to  revolt.  How  similar  are  these  events 
to  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  in  our  own 
unfortunate  country.  Substitute  Irish  for  Nestorian,  the 
Irish  deputy  for  Bedr  Khan,  the  name  of  Inchiquin  for  that 
of  the  Khoordish  chief,  and,  word  for  word,  the  history  will 
nearly  hold  good.  Disheartened  by  these  reverses,  and  deprived 
of  his  firmest  friends,  the  patriarch  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  mountain  strongholds ;  and,  in  the  close  of  November,  he, 
with  two  Nestorian  priests  and  their  families,  took  refuge 
with  the  British  consul,  and  placed  themselves  under  his 
protection  at  Mosul.* 

It  was  the  apprehension  of  such  calamities,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  himself  with  some  external  protection,  that 
led  the  patriarch  to  court  the  favour  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries. His  motive  was  political  and  not  religious.  The 
Catholic  missionaries,  at  Bagdad,  having  heard  of  the  favour- 
able reception  given  by  him  to  the  doctor  and  his  colleague 
sent  some  members  of  their  body  to  counteract  their  seductive 
influence.  These  had  several  interviews  with  the  Simeon, 
and  he  solemnly  promised,  in  a  full  meeting,  that  when  the 
fitting  time  arrived,  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic  religion ; 
but  he  afterwards  sought  evasions,  when  he  was  reminded  of 
the  promise  he  had  made.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  he 
is  influenced  principally  by  motives  of  worldly  interest,  and 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  in  the  Timea  a  correspondence,  dated 
the  21st  February,  from  Constantinople,  which  describes  the  massacres  of  the 
wretched  Nestorians,  as  being  still  continued  with  circumstances  of  unmitigated 
atrocity. 
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a  desire  to  uphold  the  tottering  independence  of  his  people. 
A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw ;  and  it  must  be  the 
conviction  of  utter  helplessness  and  insecurity — it  may  be  of 
immediate  personal  danger — that  could  make  the  Nestorian 
patriarch  court  the  favour,  or  countenance  the  ministry  of  an 
American  missionary  doctor. 

In  speaking  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines, 
among  the  people  of  Asia,  we  made  no  mention  of  the 
churches  of  Malabar.  We  omitted  them  in  our  enumeration, 
because  they  deserved  a  more  than  incidental  allusion.  The 
tenets  of  the  Nestorians  found  their  w^ay  at  a  very  early  period 
into  the  Indian  Peninsula ;  so  early,  indeed,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  assign  the  period  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
It  w^as  a  tradition,  as  fondly  cherished,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be  highly  probable,  that  this  country  was  blessed  by  the  pre- 
sence and  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Thomas  ;  and  even  the 
place  where  the  remains  of  the  martyred  disciple  of  the  Re- 
deemer are  said  to  be  interred  is  now  pointed  out  near 
the  present  city  of  Madras.  It  has  been  honoured  by  the 
veneration,  and  visited  by  the  piety  of  many  a  generation  of 
believers.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  and  William  of  Malmsbury 
relate,  that  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  visited  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Alfred.  When  the  Portuguese,  pursuing  the  path 
of  discovery  opened  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  reached  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  in  these 
remote  regions,  which  they  fancied  the  Gospel  had  never 
visited,  a  people  professing  a  religion  similar  to  their  own. 
These  differed  in  complexion,  manners,  and  language  from 
the  darker  and  effeminate  natives  of  Hindostan  ;  and,  though 
nominally  subject  to  one  of  the  petty  Rajahs  of  the  country, 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  and 
yielded  obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Angamale,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  over  one  thousand  four 
hundred  churches,  and  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions,  they  were  all  descended  from 
an  Armenian  merchant  called  Mar  Thomas,  who,  about  the 
tenth  century,  or  it  may  be  earlier,  established  himself  on 
this  coast.  Here,  separated  for  centuries  from  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  North  and  West,  and  rarely  communi- 
cating with  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  their  nominal  head, 
they  increased  and  multiplied,  and  lived  almost  independent 
and  unknown.  They  were  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  as  the 
ordinary  of  Angamale  was  disposed ;  if,  indeed,  their  igno- 
rance permitted  them  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  language  of  their  liturgy  was  the  same  Syriac  tongue 
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employed  in  the  Church  of  Babylon,  and  equally  unintel- 
ligible to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  first  lesson  of 
Catholic  truth  they  received  was  from  the  lips  of  the  sainted 
Xavier  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  his  apos- 
tolic labours.  The  numerous  converts  made  by  them  em- 
braced the  Latin  rite,  and  Pope  Paul  IV  erected  in  their 
favour  the  episcopal  see  of  Cochin,  the  right  of  presentation 
to  which  was  vested  in  the  crown  of  Portugal.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  conditions  on  which  this  right  was  granted 
were  never  executed.  Albuqurque,  the  first  bishop  of  Goa, 
directed  his  attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  this  neglected  people;  and  in  1546  endowed  a  col- 
lege at  Cranganor  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church.  Some  years  of  experience 
convinced  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  that  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chaldean  or  Syriac  tongue,  any  education 
would  be  of  no  avail;  but  even  with  this  advantage,  their 
pupils  were  objects  of  suspicion,  and  therefore  their  ministry 
was  unprofitable.  The  very  observance  of  the  Latin  rite, 
which  they  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  was  sufi&- 
cient  to  exclude  them  from  the  Nestorian  churches,  and 
therefore  from  the  reverence  of  the  people.  A  bolder  and  a 
more  vigorous  step  was  wanting,  and  was  made  by  Alexis  de 
Menezes,  the  second  successor  of  Albuqurque,  in  the  see  of 
Goa.  This  remarkable  man  was  born  at  Braga  in  1559,  and 
took  the  habit  of  a  religious  in  the  order  of  the  Hermits 
of  Saint  Augustine.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Goa  by  Philip 
the  Second ;  and  in  his  ofificial  capacity  performed  the  cano- 
nical visitation  of  the  Churches  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In 
the  year  1596,  he  held  a  synod  at  Diamper,  at  which  the 
Latin  and  Nestorian  bishops  attended ;  and  in  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Asiatic  Continent,  the  tenets  of  the  Byzantine  pontiff 
were  again  condemned,  and  the  Nestorian  Churches  formally 
reconciled  to  the  see  of  Kome.  Their  liturgy  was  remodelled, 
and  in  its  altered  form  and  original  language  continued  to  be 
observed.  The  Jesuits  and  other  religious  were  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  took  an  important  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  original  liturgy  has  been  published,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  differ  in  any  essential  particulars  from  some  of  the 
older  liturgies  of  the  Church.  Several  of  the  words  seem  to 
lean  towards  the  distinctive  opinions  of  their  sect,  and  were 
altered  by  Menezes.  They  have  been  charged  with  using 
salt  and  oil  in  the  preparation  of  the  Eucharistic  bread ;  but 
they   themselves  declare  that  the  salt  is  used  in  no  larger 
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quantity  than  is  generally  employed  in  the  seasoning  of 
bread,  and  that  the  oil  is  applied  in  its  preparation^  lest  the 
dough  should  adhere  too  iirmly  to  the  hand.  After  the  re- 
union of  the  Churches,  Menezes  was  transferred  from  Goa  to 
the  bishopric  of  Braga  in  his  native  land.  He  was  made 
viceroy  of  Portugal  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  died  respected 
and  beloved  by  the  nation  over  which  he  presided,  and  the 
order  of  which  he  was  so  illustrious  a  member. 

The  bishop  of  Angamale  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version by  persevering  and  dying  in  the  creed  which  he  em- 
braced. On  his  death,  Pope  Paul  V  suppressed  that  see, 
and  erected  the  new  bishopric  of  Cranganor,  at  that  time  a 
considerable  maritime  city  of  the  Portuguese,  five  miles  north 
of  Cochin.  It  was  prudent  to  sever  as  much  as  possible  the 
schismatical  associations  of  the  people,  and  wean  them  from 
the  see  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  to  them  the  mother 
and  the  source  of  error.  The  new  prelate  was  to  follow  the 
Latin  rite,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Syrian  churches 
of  Malabar.  The  title  still  remains,  though  the  city  has  long 
since  crumbled  into  ruins.  Some  of  the  Nestorian  churches 
never  sincerely  adhered  to  the  Synod  of  Diamper.  Feelings 
of  discontent  soon  spread  among  them,  and  in  the  year  1653, 
after  near  sixty  years  of  union,  they  rebelled  against  the  bishop 
of  Cranganor,  rejected  the  ordinances  of  the  synod,  and 
having  applied  for  and  obtained  a  bishop  from  the  Nestorian 
Catholicos  of  Babylon,  they  returned  once  more  to  their 
former  errors.  Four  hundred  families  were  all  that  adhered 
to  the  Latin  prelate,  besides  the  eleven  parishes  of  the  Latin 
rite  over  which  he  presided. 

The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was  but  ill  adapted  to 
attach  the  Nestorian  churches  to  the  faith  w^hich  they  had 
embraced  and  so  soon  abandoned.  Those  who  have  read  the 
admirable  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,by  Bouhours,  will  recollect 
the  scenes  of  undisguised  profligacy,  which  drew  tears  from 
the  saintly  missionary,  and  called  for  the  warmest  exertions 
of  his  zeal.  Judging  from  their  religion,  as  it  was  presented 
to  them,  embodied  in  their  lives,  it  was  but  little  suited  to 
command  respect  or  veneration.  It  may  have  been,  too,  that 
the  political  measures  adopted  for  their  conversion  grated  too 
harshly  on  their  prejudices  and  their  preconceived  opinions. 
The  influence  of  the  Dutch  completed  what  bad  example  and 
misrule  had  begun.  These  had  already  begun  to  follow  up 
the  track  of  Portuguese  commerce  and  enterprise,  and  in 
many  places  to  gain  possession  of  the  territories  which  the 
declining  power  of  Portugal  was  unable  to  maintain.     The 
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political  interests  of  this  mercenary  people  were  promoted, 
and  their  bigotry  gratified,  by  detaching  the  Nestorians  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope.  What  could  the  cause  of 
Catholicity  hope  from  the  sordid  avarice  of  these  money- 
making  merchants,  who  have  undermined  the  power  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  wherever  the  spirit  of 
their  commerce  has  penetrated ;  who  have  brought  religion 
into  disfavour  in  China,  and  extinguished  it  in  Japan ;  and 
whose  path  to  the  temple  of  mammon  is  strewed  by  the  image 
of  their  crucified  Redeemer,  over  which  (to  their  honour  be 
it  spoken)  no  other  trade  but  their  own  has  ever  been  unchris- 
tian enough  to  trample  ?  When  they  got  possession  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  they  destroyed  almost  every  church  within 
their  dominion,  and  banished  every  Portuguese  from  the 
country.  If  the  native  Christians  were  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  true  fold,  common  prudence  would  dissuade  from  the 
employment  of  Portuguese  missionaries  for  the  purpose. 
Indeed  such  was  the  rigour  of  the  Dutch,  that  they  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  country.  Seven  years  before  their  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Cochin,  Pope  Alexander  VII  sent  four 
Italian  Carmelites  from  Rome,  through  whose  exertions,  in 
less  than  two  years,  the  clergy  of  forty  parishes  were  re- 
claimed, and  with  them  many  thousand  schismatics.  In  1659, 
one  of  their  body.  Father  Joseph  St.  Mary,  was  made  bishop 
of  Hieropolis,  and  vicar  apostolic  of  Malabar,  and  succeeded 
in  converting  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  body.  During 
the  dispersion  of  the  Catholics,  consequent  on  the  change  of 
government,  and  the  absence  of  their  legitimate  pastors,  the 
congregations  had  to  be  consigned  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  native  clergy,  who,  whether  from  early  prejudices  or 
natural  incapacity,  were  in  almost  every  instance  unequal  to 
the  duties  of  their  position.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the 
Roman  Propaganda  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  through  his  agency  obtained,  in 
-1698,  permission  from  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  resi- 
dence of  an  European  bishop  within  their  settlements.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  twelve  missionaries  of  the  order  of 
the  discalced  Carmelites,  and  who  were  to  be  natives  either 
of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Belgium.  Availing  himself  of  this 
privilege,  Innocent  XII  ordained  that  thenceforward  the 
vicars  of  Malabar  should  be  taken  from  that  body;  and  in  the 
month  of  February  of  that  year  promoted  one  of  them  bishop 
of  Metellopolis,  and  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Indian  mission. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  consequent  on  this  appointment, 
that  the  internal  dissensions  had  their  origin,  which  for  one 
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hundred  and  forty  years  have  shed  their  baneful  influence 
over  the  prospects  of  that  once  flourishing  and  still  interesting 
mission.  The  Portuguese  bishops  of  Cochin  and  Cranganore, 
though  powerless  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  were 
yet  offended  at  this  interference  with  their  prerogative;,  and 
their  complaints  were  supported  by  the  voice  and  authority  of 
their  metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa.  It  is  not  our 
immediate  province  here  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  many 
discussions  and  protests,  and  arrangements  and  compromises, 
which  were  no  sooner  entered  into  than  broken,  which  marked 
the  history  of  these  churches  from  their  first  disagreement 
until  their  present  lamentable  state  of  confirmed  schism.* 
We  know  that  it  has  retarded  not  only  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  but  also  the  reunion  of  our  Nestorian  brethren. 
The  precise  number  of  schismatical  Nestorians  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Those  who  have  the 
best  means  of  information,  compute  them  at  forty  churches, 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountains.  In  1838,  the  Catholic  Nestorians  who 
admitted  the  authority  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  were  estimated 
at  32,000,  and  were  distributed  in  forty-two  parishes.  The 
subjects  of  the  bishop  of  Cranganor,  in  sixty-two  parishes, 
amounted  to  about  76,000  souls. 

In  considering  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
churches  of  the  Nestorian  creed,  how  strong  and  convincing 
is  the  proof  they  furnish  of  the  divine  origin,  and  also  the 
divine  sustainment  of  that  Church  Catholic  from  which  they 
separated  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  to  w^hich  they  seem,  in 
these  our  times,  after  a  long,  and  weary,  and  wayward  course, 
returning.  Nestorianism  had  a  succession  of  pontiffs  seem- 
ingly apostolic,  it  had  a  Catholicity  seemingly  universal, 
when  its  rite,  and  liturgy,  and  doctrines  spread  from  the  Indian 
to  the  frozen  sea,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  to  the  frontier 
of  Japan  ;  yet  we  see  that  once  mighty  edifice  crumbling  into 
ruins,  because  it  was  the  work  of  man.  The  winds  blow,  and 
the  rains  fall,  and  the  sands  upon  w^hich  it  was  built  are 
giving  way  beneath  it ;  and  yet  a  few  years,  and  some  future 
voyager  on  the  stream  of  time  will  seek,  and  seek  in  vain,  the 
place  where  once  it  stood.  It  is  not  so  with  that  Church 
which  is  built  on  the  rock  of  Peter,  and  whose  foundation 
the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  has  laid — the  pillar  and  the  ground 

*  Those  who  wish  for  information  on  this  subject  should  consult  the  very 
able  article  on  the  sacred  geography  of  India,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  An- 
nals of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Malabar. 
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of  truth — the  mother  and  the  mistress  of  all  the  Churches — 
which,  unchangeable  and  indestructible,  existed  before  it, 
resisted  its  commencement,  disputed  its  progress,  and  is  now 
receiving  within  its  walls,  with  joy  and  welcome,  those  who 
have  so  long  been  estranged  from  her  communion.  What  a 
fearful  lesson,  too,  is  inculcated  on  each  in  his  own  sphere  of 
duty,  of  the  mighty  and  enduring  power  of  error.  Here  is  a 
pernicious  error,  originating  perhaps  in  ignorance  or  mistaken 
zeal,  persevered  in  and  propagated  through  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy, preserved  by  a  thousand  unseen  and  unnoticed  channels 
to  remote  times,  and  transmitted  to  distant  lands  and  peoples ; 
and  which  is  now,  after  fourteen  hundred  years,  only  slowly, 
though  we  should  hope  certainly,  yielding  to  the  power  of 
religious  truth  and  obedience.  What  a  lesson,  too,  for  those 
too  sanguine  individuals,  who  remembering  the  high  hopes 
which  were  inspired  by  recent  extraordinary  religious  revo- 
lutions, have  now  fallen  back  in  despair,  because  they  find 
that  the  Anglican  establishment  has  not  already  run  its 
course,  and  decayed  and  withered  away  like  a  weed  which 
the  summer  sun  has  nourished  into  luxuriance.  With 
such  an  example  as  the  Nestorian  churches  before  us,  to 
which  God  in  the  unsearchable  ways  of  his  providence  has 
permitted  a  career  of  over  fourteen  hundred  years,  we  cannot 
expect  (however  we  may  anxiously  hope  for  its  accomplish- 
ment) that  a  form  of  error,  sustained  by  the  power  of  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  of  heaven  never  sets,  a  wealth  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible,  a  literature  and  a  press  second  to  none 
other  in  Europe,  is  so  soon  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  God's 
earth,  and  leave  not  a  trace  behind.  We  believe  that  a  stern 
and  arduous  struggle  is  before  us — how  long  we  know  not — 
perhaps  of  a  few  years,  perhaps  to  be  continued  for  ages  and 
generations  yet  to  come;  but  assuredly  to  be  gained  by  per- 
severance, by  labour,  by  zeal ;  by  prayer,  by  an  humble  dis- 
trust of  ourselves  and  confidence  in  him  whose  power  is  to 
break  down  the  gates  of  his  enemies.  With  such  means  and 
such  aid  the  battle  will  be  won.  But  when  ?  Let  us  hope  and 
humbly  trust,  and  pray  earnestly  that  the  days  may  indeed  be 
shortened ;  that  the  time  of  mercy  be  not  indefinitely  deferred, 
in  chastisement  of  worldly  mindedness  and  pride,  till  our  gene- 
ration shall  long  be  forgotten,  perhaps  till  the  empire  and 
language  of  Britain  shall  have  passed  away,  and  its  sceptre 
shall  be  wielded  by  other  hands. 
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Art.  VI. — Tracts  Belating  to  Ireland,  Vol.  II.  "  A  Statute 
of  the  40th  Edw.  Ill,  in  a  Parliament  held  in  Kilkenny, 
A.D.  1361;  now  first  printed,  with  a  translation  and  notes 
by  James  Hardiman,  M.R.I.A." 

IF  a  nation^s  knowledge  of  her  own  history  and  resources 
be  as  powerful  a  principle  in  politics  as  the  knowledge  of 
oneself  is  in  morals,  Ireland  must  soon  grow  too  strong  for 
her  enemies.  During  the  past  year,  she  learned  more  from 
prose,  from  verse,  from  burning  tongue,  and,  better  than  all, 
from  combined  and  energetic  action,  than  in  an  equal  time 
was  ever  learned  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  Kepeal 
card  itself  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics, exhibiting  Ireland  in  humiliating  contrast  with  other 
nations  of  Europe,  far  inferior  to  her  in  all  the  elements  of 
national  wealth  and  greatness.  The  truth  of  this  bitter  les- 
son of  national  misery  and  degradation  is  universally  felt ; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  Repeal  card  is  almost  as  common 
as  the  shamrock,  that  under  the  dripping  roofs  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  cottages  it  is  explained  for  emaciated 
fathers  by  their  ragged  and  hungry  sons,  some  faint  idea  may 
be  formed  of  that  sort  of  political  education  which  has  lately 
been  popularised  among  the  Irish  millions. 

This  political  self-knowledge  is  not  confined  to  contempo- 
rary concerns  and  events.  The  Irish  press  teems  with  his- 
tories and  with  reprints  of  histories.  Pagan  Ireland  and 
Christian  Ireland,  Anglo-Norman  Ireland,  and,  above  all, 
Ireland  independent  and  Ireland  united ;  Ireland,  in  all  the 
strange  turns  of  her  wayward  fate,  appears  to  attract  at  this 
moment  intense  and  very  general  observation.  No  wise  mi- 
nister, solicitous  for  the  permanent  stability  of  the  British 
empire,  can  behold  without  deep  concern  these  indications  of 
a  national  spirit  rising  among  a  temperate,  sensitive,  and  in- 
telligent people  ;  a  spirit  which  broods  over  the  accumulated 
wrongs  of  past  centuries,  as  well  as  over  the  unredressed  and 
palpable  grievances  of  the  present,  and  which,  if  not  soothed 
by  concession,  must  speedily  beget  in  Ireland,  towards  her 
garrison,  such  an  inveterate  alienation  as  the  fullest  measure 
of  tardy  justice  cannot  mitigate  or  subdue. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  not  designed  to  impli- 
cate the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  the  popular  movement 
of  the  national  mind.  The  decided  conservative  politics  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  well  known,  but  the  society 
itself  has  no  political  hue.     It  is  a  literary  body,  established 
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for  a  national  object,  and  though,  from  the  confined  circula- 
tion of  its  works,  its  influence  cannot  be  very  extensive,  it  is 
cheering,  while  tlie  millions  are  circulating  popular  histories, 
to  behold  the  noble  and  the  learned  of  our  land,  of  every 
political  and  religious  denomination,  associated  to  rescue  Irish 
historical  documents  from  inevitable  ruin.  Perhaps  we  should 
rather  feel  humbled  on  making  such  a  society  a  subject  of 
congratulation ;  for  in  what  other  country  but  Ireland  is  it 
surprising  to  find  hostile  politicians  uniting  as  friendly  archas- 
ologists  ?  Still,  judging  from  the  past,  we  should  be  almost 
compelled  to  fear  that  Ireland  could  have  no  archaeology ;  that 
time  had  no  tranquillizing  power  at  this  side  of  the  Irish 
channel,  and  that  the  hot  flame  of  political  passion  would 
burst  forth  as  fiercely  beneath  the  antiquarian's  step,  from 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  as  from  the  hostile  collision  of  existing 
parties.  Brighter  days  have  arrived,  and  though  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society's  number  cannot  exceed  five  hundred,  and  had 
not  attained  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  return 
of  the  reports  for  June  1843,  an  acquaintance  with  its  objects 
and  publications  will,  we  trust,  secure  a  support  commensu- 
rate with  its  national  importance. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  publication  of  the 
ancient  historical  and  literary  remains  of  Ireland,  was  first 
seriously  entertained  at  the  close  of  the  year  1840.  A  pro- 
visional council  was  formed,  which  received,  early  in  1841, 
promises  of  such  respectable  support,  that  a  meeting  was 
called  in  May  to  proceed  to  the  regular  formation  of  the 
society,  and  draw  up  its  fundamental  laws.  Before  the  meet- 
ing, on  the  13th  of  June  1842,  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
members  had  been  enrolled,  which  number  was  increased  the 
following  year  to  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty,  partly  by 
circulars  issued  by  the  council,  inviting  such  persons  as  they 
thought  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  design,  to  join  the 
society,  and  partly  by  the  exertion  of  individual  members 
among  their  own  friends.  Thus  the  society  has  been  slowly 
but  steadily  advancing  to  its  prescribed  limit  of  five  hundred 
members ;  a  limit  which  we  believe  did  not  originate  in  any 
spirit  of  exclusiveness,  but  in  the  argument  set  forth  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  provisional  council, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1841:— 

"  The  rule  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  our  books  to  the  public, 
and  confines  their  circulation  to  our  own  members,  has  been  adopted 
after  the  most  mature  consideration,  and  from  a  conviction  of  its 
expediency,  grounded  on  the  experience  of  other  similar  societies. 
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The  object  of  this  society  is  not  to  publish  works  of  amusement  or 
entertainment  to  suit  the  popular  taste,  but  to  rescue  from  oblivion, 
and  to  preserve  for  future  historians  and  philologists,  such  ancient 
documents  as  could  never  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  found  a  pub- 
lisher; and  yet  to  the  scholar,  and  for  the  interests  of  learning,  and 
even  as  supplying  the  materials  for  those  more  popular  works  which 
may  hereafter  perhaps  be  founded  upon  them,  it  is  most  important 
that  such  documents  should  be  printed,  although  in  themselves  they 
contain  nothing  to  induce  a  bookseller,  with  any  prospect  of  profit 
or  remuneration,  to  undertake  their  publication.  Now,  if  such 
works  are,  from  time  to  time,  printed  by  this  society,  along  with 
others  of  a  more  popular  and  generally  attractive  character,  and  if 
all  the  publications  of  the  society  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  world,  it 
is  obvious  that  many  will  be  induced  to  abstain  from  becoming 
members,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  procure  such  of  the  society's 
publications  as  are  of  any  interest  to  them,  without  being  compelled 
to  take  those  which  are  of  a  heavier  and  graver  cast ;  and  thus  the 
income  of  the  society  will  be  diminished,  and  its  power  of  publish- 
ing the  less  popular  and  more  important  publications  materially 
limited." 

This  extract  both  explains  why  the  number  of  members  is 
limited,  and  shows  the  nature  and  importance  of  those  his- 
torical documents  of  our  laws,  language,  and  poetry,  which 
the  society  purposes  to  preserve.  From  want  of  funds,  the 
more  important  w^orks  have  not  yet  been  undertaken,  but  one 
of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  society  was  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  O'Donovan  and  Mr.  Curry,  two  scholars  preeminently 
qualified  for  the  task,  the  celebrated  glossary  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cuillinan,  king  of  Munster  and  bishop  of  Cashel,  who  flou- 
rished at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  This  glossary  is  not 
merely  a  curious  repertory  of  ancient  Irish,  it  must  more- 
over be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  publication  of  our  Brehon 
laws,  and  of  other  difficult  remains  of  the  ancient  literature 
of  Ireland. 

But  though  the  society  has  not  yet  realized  the  principal 
objects  of  its  institution,  it  has  already  supplied  its  mem- 
bers with  several  specimens  of  the  lighter  works,  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  it  will  relieve  its  more  important 
labours.  The  volumes  already  published  are  in  different  lan- 
guages and  of  different  ages.  We  have  them  in  French,  in 
English,  in  Latin,  and  in  Irish.  The  first  volume  for  1841 
contained  a  curious  description  of  Ireland,  by  an  English 
settler  named  Payne,  who  had  obtained  from  Elizabeth  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  county  Cork,  and  who  wrote  apparently 
with  the  view  to  induce  others  of  his  countrymen  to  embark 
their  capital  in  a  similar  speculation.     The  tract  is  an  in- 
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teresting  exposition  of  Payne's  views  on  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  value  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  character  of  her  in- 
habitants. In  the  same  volume  for  1841,  there  is  an  Irish 
poem,  written  in  the  year  942,  describing  a  journey  of 
Muircheartach,  prince  of  Aileach,  who  took  hostages  from 
the  Irish  chiefs,  in  order  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  Irish 
throne,  of  which  he  was  heir  apparent.  The  poem  is  accom- 
panied by  a  translation  and  notes,  in  which  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, historical  and  especially  topographical,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  never  before  published,  has  been  collected  by  the 
industry  and  learning  of  the  editor,  Mr.  O'Donovan.  In  an 
annexed  map  of  Ireland,  the  names  of  the  districts  and  places 
mentioned  in  the  poem  are  given,  forming  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  correct  representation  of  the  geographical  state 
of  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
Battle  of  Magli  Ragh,  a  large  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  pages,  is  another  Irish  work  edited  for  the  society  by 
Mr.  O'Donovan.  It  is  an  historical  tale,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
genuine  and  interesting  specimen  of  those  ancient  Irish  romantic 
compositions  which  were  constantly  recited  by  the  poets  before 
Irish  kings  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  which  were  so  long 
the  terror  and  the  victims  of  the  English  settlers  and  the  par- 
liaments of  the  pale.  These  two  Irish  publications,  though 
more  inviting  to  the  general  reader,  are  not  so  valuable  to  the 
historian  as  another  Irish  tract,  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy 
Many.  It  supplies  a  capital  defect  of  almost  all  our  historians 
and  printed  documents,  which  too  generally  do  not  suggest 
any  of  those  details  of  private  life  and  manners  that  enable 
the  reader  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  the  old  framework  of 
Irish  society,  and  live  over  again  the  scenes  and  events  de- 
scribed. 

Of  the  Latin  historical  documents  of  Irisli  history,  two  are 
already  published,  viz.,  the  Annals  of  Multifernam^  and  the 
Annals  of  Ireland^  by  James  Grace,  of  Kilkenny.  The  latter 
is  an  interesting  document,  accompanied  by  very  copious  and 
most  valuable  notes,  taken  generally  from  sources  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  work  itself  is  of  a  character 
totally  different  from  the  Irish  works  above-mentioned.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists,  of  whom 
the  author  was  descended.  It  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  affairs  of  the  English  pale,  and  rarely  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  native  Irish,  except  in  the  background,  or  lying  dead 
on  the  battle-field.  In  the  same  volume  with  the  "  Statute 
of  Kilkenny,"  to  which  we  shall  immediately  give  particular 
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notice,  there  is  a  "  Treatise  on  Ireland,"  bj  John  Dyramok, 
giving  most  minute  and  interesting  historical  details  on  that 
momentous  crisis  of  Irish  history — the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  the  termination  of  the  war  against  O'Donnell  and 
Tyrone. 

This  brief  notice  may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
variety  and  value  of  those  historical  treasures  which  the 
Archteological  Society  was  established  to  preserve.  But  even 
a  passing  inspection  of  some  of  the  publications,  shows  that 
the  numerous  notes  gathered  by  the  industry  of  the  editors, 
from  un printed  rolls,  records,  and  state  papers,  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  value  to  the  original  document  itself.  Much  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  society  must  depend  on  the  spirit  and  extent 
of  this  editorial  research.  What  that  spirit  shall  be,  appears 
from  the  following :  — 

""The  Council  have  also  resolved  upon  getting  an  ornamented 
initial  letter  engraved  for  every  Irish  tract  or  work  printed  by  the 
society,  to  be  taken  from  some  remarkable  Irish  manuscript;  and 
they  hope  by  this  means  to  collect  some  valuable  specimens  of 
ancient  Irish  calligraphy,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  which  may  also,  perhaps,  assist  in 
removing  the  prejudice  or  scepticism  that  has  unreasonably  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland  ;  a  preju- 
dice which  is  founded  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  ignorance,  and 
which  cannot  better  be  assailed  than  by  laying  before  the  learned 
public,  specimens  of  what  Irish  artists  of  the  middle  ages  really  did 
effect;  since  it  must  be  evident  that  a  people  whose  literary  remains 
are  adorned  with  such  exquisite  designs  of  penmanship,  could  hardly 
have  been  the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarians  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  them." 

Trusting  that  these  general  remarks  on  the  objects,  the 
spirit,  and  the  published  labours  of  the  society,  may  have  the 
effect  of  exciting  in  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  fill  up  its 
ranks,  a  desire  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  inspection, 
that  the  enterprise  is  eminently  deserving  of  support,  we  pro- 
ceed without  further  delay  to  the  Statute  of  Ktlhenny.  That 
extraordinary  monument  of  Anglo-Irish  legislation  has,  for 
many  reasons,  powerful  claims  on  our  particular  attention. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  the  learned  and  patriotic  author 
of  the  History  of  Galway,  and  still  more  favourably  known  to 
the  Irish  public  by  his  invaluable  and  truly  national  collection 
of  the  relics  of  Irish  Minstrelsy.  We  know  that  many  per- 
sons were  deterred  from  subscribing  to  the  Archasological 
Society  by  the  fear,  the  very  natural  fear,  that  the  politics, 
perhaps  the  religious  prejudices,  of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
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bers  might  influence  both  the  selection  of  the  works  intended 
for  publication,  and  the  character  of  the  notes  and  illustra- 
tions. The  old  record  or  tract,  which  to  high  Conservative 
prelates  and  Tory  lords  might  appear  worthy  of  the  beautiful 
type,  the  superfine  paper,  and  the  shamrock-edged  binding  of 
the  society,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  gentlemen 
and  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  priests,  who  are  members,  deserve, 
perhaps,  to  be  left  mouldering  on  its  dusty  shelf  Apprehen- 
sions of  this  kind  were  but  too  natural,  when  we  consider  the 
temper  in  which  Irish  history  was  studied  and  written  gene- 
rally, by  the  ascendancy  party  in  Ireland.  But  these  appre- 
hensions must  disappear,  if  the  society  continue  to  act  in  that 
spirit  which  has  hitherto  characterized  its  publications ;  for, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,*  there  is  no  trace  of  party 
bias  or  prejudice.  Mr.  Hardiman's  invaluable  notes  to  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  impartial  truth, 
the  same  ardent  love  of  his  native  land,  which  inspire  his 
Minstrelsy ,  and  which  become  the  character  of  a  Catholic  gen- 
tleman, unlocking  the  historical  treasures  of  our  common 
country  for  a  society  composed  of  warring  politics  and  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions. 

Besides  the  claims  of  its  editor,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  has 
intrinsic  claims  on  our  attention.  It  discloses  fully  the  situa- 
tion of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  the  relations  between 
the  native  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  and  of  both 
with  the  English  government.  It  places  before  our  eyes,  both 
by  its  own  express  provisions  and  by  the  collateral  evidence 
collected  by  the  editor,  the  civil,  social,  commercial,  military, 
and  religious  state  of  Ireland  in  1367.  Such  a  statute  has, 
even  at  the  present  day,  a  most  painful  interest.  Even  now, 
f^\Q  centuries  after  its  promulgation,  it  gives  to  our  statesmen 
and  rulers  not  merely  those  general  lessons  which  history 
teaches  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  bad  laws,  but  a  special 
lesson,  applicable  not  only  in  its  principles,  but  even  in  its 
details,  to  the  present  position  of  our  country.  For  what  was 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  but  an  attempt  to  make  Ireland 
stand  upon  her  smaller  end ;  to  legislate,  as  if  by  legal  construc- 
tion there  existed  no  native  Irish,  or  as  if  they  existed  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonists?  But  above  all,  it  is  a  monument  of 
that  uncompromising  exclusive  spirit  that  drove  the  Britons, 


*  In  p.  xvii.  of  the  preface  to  the  "  Battle  of  Magh  Kath,"  there  is  much 
truth,  but  in  the  seventeenth  line  the  antithesis  between  "  the  real  incidents  of 
life  "  and  "  supernatural  events,"  is  expressed  too  vaguely. 
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with  their  language  and  customs,  into  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  that  swept  the  red  man  of  America  to  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  that  here  in  Ireland  maintained  an  excommuni- 
cation civil,  commercial,  social,  and  religious,  between  the 
native  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Irish  colony.  Had  the  framers 
of  our  statutes  believed  that  the  Irish  were  idolatrous  gentiles, 
and  the  English  a  chosen  people,  the  preservative  against 
Irish  contagion  could  not  be  more  jealous  in  its  spirit  or  more 
minute  in  its  details. 

The  statute  may  be  taken  as  an  epoch,  midway  between 
the  Invasion  and  the  Reformation.  It  marks  the  falling  in 
of  the  hastily  constructed  fabric  of  Anglo-Norman  feudality, 
undermined  by  the  incessant  action  of  Celtic  unconquerable 
attachment  to  ancient  usages.  An  amalgamation  of  the  two 
hostile  races  was  taking  place.  The  English  were  grown,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  "  degenerate,"  and  adopting  very 
generally  Irish  laws,  language,  and  usages.  As  the  differences 
between  the  two  Irish  bloods  disappeared,  a  new  element  of 
discord  necessarily  sprung  up,  and  in  the  year  1340,  as  Grace 
deplores,  invidious  and  baneful  distinctions  were,  for  the  first 
time,  made  between  the  English  of  England  and  the  English 
horn  in  Ireland ;  for  the  latter  was  the  singular  name  by  which 
the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  were  known.  This 
adoption  by  the  colonists,  of  Irish  customs  and  language, 
would  appear  to  be  only  the  natural  result  of  long  intercourse 
and  matrimonial  alliances  with  a  warm-hearted  and  hospitable 
people ;  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  century,  two  events 
accelerated  the  ascendancy  of  the  Irish,  and  made  the  exclu- 
sive provisions  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  more  necessary  than 
at  any  previous  period.  These  events  were,  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Bruce,  in  the  year  1316 ;  and  the  murder  of  Wil- 
liam Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught,  in  1331. 

From  the  year  1172  to  the  Scottish  invasion,  1316,  no 
signal  success  had  attended  the  struggles  of  the  Irish.  Blood 
flowed  without  ceasing ;  but  it  was  shed  in  partial  resistance. 
A  glance  even  at  the  English  annalists  proves  that  the  Irish 
were  never  unresisting  victims ;  but  there  was  no  central 
power,  no  commanding  genius  to  concentrate  their  scattered 
energies  and  exalt  individual  or  provincial  exertion  into  a 
national  movement.  Hence  we  find  that  though  previous  to 
the  Scottish  invasion  every  inch  of  land  was  purpled  with 
the  blood  of  the  Irish  defending  or  endeavouring  to  recover 
their  fruitful  valleys,  they  were  generally  driven  into  the 
bogs,  the  mountains,  or  the  woods.     O'Neill,  in  his  remon- 
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strance,  expressly  declaresit.  With  the  exception  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  North,  in  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  left 
any  trace  whatsoever  of  military  occupation,  the  invaders 
built  castles  and  effected  settlements  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  island.  From  their  strong  castles  they  over- 
awed the  surrounding  districts;  and  so  complete  was  their 
seclusion  from  the  natives,  or  so  unceasing  their  hostility,  or  so 
tenacious  were  they  of  their  English  usages,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  English  Pale  and  the  degenerate  English  was 
utterly  unknown ;  and  English  laws,  language,  and  usages, 
were,  if  we  can  believe  the  preamble  of  our  statute,  coexten- 
sive with  English  settlements.  But  the  invasion  of  Bruce 
shook  the  English  power  to  its  centre ;  and  though  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  struggle,  and  even  suffering  from  more  deci- 
sive defeats  than  any  previously  received,  the  native  Irish 
so  rapidly  acquired  the  ascendancy,  that  we  find  all  the  great 
English  Lords,  assembled  in  the  year  1342  at  Kilkenny, 
complaining  in  their  address  to  Edward  III,  that  one  third  of 
the  lands  originally  acquired  by  the  invaders  had  already 
been  recovered  by  the  "  Irish  enemy."  A  desire  to  conciliate 
the  growing  power  of  the  Irish,  or  the  interruption  of  inter- 
course between  the  different  settlements,  or  the  general 
relaxation  of  English  government,  or  all  united,  may  explain 
how  rapidly  in  the  remote  districts,  the  settlers  embraced 
Irish  laws  and  customs  and  language  after  Bruce's  invasion. 

Scarcely  less  influential  in  producing  the  same  amalgama- 
tion, was  the  murder  of  Richard  Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster  and 
Lord  of  Connaught  in  the  year  1331.  He  was  the  head  of 
his  own  family,  which  had  long  since  acquired  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  Connaught,  to  which,  by  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Lacy  of  Meath,  he  added  the  earldom  of  Ulster. 
Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III,  in  1352,  married  the  heiress 
of  Burke's  extensive  possessions,  and  was  then  created  in  her 
right  Earl  of  Ulster  and  Lord  of  Connaught ;  but  the  junior 
branches  of  the  Burke  family,  fearing  this  transfer  into 
strange  hands  of  their  family  inheritance,  seized  and  divided 
the  estates,  renounced  English  laws  and  language,  and  adopted, 
together  with  the  titles  and  war-cries,  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  their  Irish  neighbours.  The  example  of  this  princely 
family  was  generally  followed ;  but  against  them,  it  is  sup- 
posed the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  specially  directed,  Lionel 
himself,  who  presided  in  the  parliament,  regarding  them 
as  the  usurpers  of  his  own  legal  rights. 

The  precise  limits  of  English  dominion,  when  this  statute 
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was  enacted,  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  counties 
of  Louth,  Meath,  Trim,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  together  with  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Connaught,  are  expressly  mentioned. 
But  how  far  those  territories  coincided  with  our  modern 
divisions  of  the  same  titles  is  uncertain ;  the  extent  and  even 
the  number  of  our  ancient  Irish  counties  remaining  to  this 
day  involved  in  obscurity.  Surrounding  and  sometimes 
penetrating  those  counties,  were  the  lands  called  marches  or 
borders.  They  were  generally  the  base  line  of  a  mountain, 
the  border  of  a  bog,  a  river,  a  deep  wood,  or  any  other  na- 
tural fortress  of  the  persecuted  natives.  The  line  of  the 
marches  sometimes  extended,  sometimes  contracted,  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  English  or  of  native  power ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  fix  their  limits  and  extent  when  this  statute 
was  passed,  though  it  expressly  distinguishes  "  march  law  " 
from  the  Brehon  law  of  the  independent  septs,  and  the 
English  law  of  the  subjugated  shires,  and  even  contemplates 
in  several  of  its  provisions  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of 
the  marches  exclusively.  Almost  the  whole  county  of 
Wicklow,  the  northern  portion  of  Wexford,  and  the  moun- 
tains between  Carlow  and  Wexford,  together  with  the  pre- 
sent King's  and  Queen's  county,  were  certainly  occupied  by 
independent  tribes,  and  presented  an  extensive  line  of  ex- 
posed border  for  irruption  into  the  Leinster  shires.  The 
O'Ferralls  of  Longford,  the  M'Geoghegans  of  Westmeath, 
the  O'Reillys  of  Cavan,  the  Mac  Mahons  and  O'Hanlons, 
&c.  of  Monaghan  and  Armagh,  were  the  sturdy  Irish  bor- 
derers of  the  north.  Beyond  the  Shannon,  the  O'Briens 
maintained  themselves  in  Clare,  the  O'Connors  &c.  &c.  in  the 
north  and  south-west  of  Connaught;  but  the  greater  part 
of  that  province  was  in  possession  of  the  degenerate  Burkes 
and  other  English  families ;  while  the  Powers,  Fitzgeralds, 
Barrys,  Roche,  Butlers,  Condons,  held  far  the  more  exten- 
sive and  fruitful  portion  of  Munster.  Constantly  at  war 
with  these  Munster  English,  and  hanging  on  their  marches, 
were  the  native  Irish  septs  of  the  south,  the  McCarthys, 
O'Carrolls,  O'Callaghans,  O'Sullivans,  &c.  &c.,  who,  though 
often  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  English  settlements,  still 
struggled  for  their  lands,  and  maintained  their  customs  and 
laws.  This  ethnographic  sketch  of  the  Ireland  of  1367,  shews 
the  districts  in  which  the  oppressive  provisions  of  the  Kil- 
kenny statute  were  to  be  enforced,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  the  three  classes  of  Irishmen  of  those  days — viz.  the  Irish 
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enemies,  the  degenerate  English  rebels,  and  the  liege  English 
of  the  king. 

The  ordinances  and  articles  of  the  statute  were  established 
by  "  our  lord  the  king,  in  his  parliament  (held  at  Kilkenny), 
by  Lionel  his  lieutenant,  in  the  parts  of  Ireland,  by  the  king's 
council  there,  with  the  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors  (as  to  what  appertains  to  them  to  assent 
to),  the  earls,  barons,  and  others,  the  commons  of  the  said 
land,  at  the  said  parliament,  then  being  and  assembled."  The 
ordinances  and  articles,  though  comprehending  in  minute 
detail  almost  all  the  relations  of  public  and  domestic  life,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  few  general  heads. 

The  perpetual  division  of  the  rival  races,  being  the  grand 
object  of  the  parliament,  naturally  claimed  the  first  place.  It 
was  enacted,  that  no  alliance  by  marriage,  gossipred,  fostering 
of  children,  or  amour,  should  be  formed  between  the  English 
and  Irish ;  that  no  Englishman  nor  other  person,  being  at 
peace,  do  give  or  sell  to  any  Irishman  in  time  of  peace  or 
war,  horses  or  armour,  or  any  manner  of  victuals  in  time  of 
vjar,  under  the  penalty  of  life  and  member,  as  traitor  to  the 
king.  The  last  clause  was,  at  a  later  period,  extended  even 
to  times  of  peace;  for,  a  parliament  (1429)  complains  that 
several  liege  Englishmen  frequented  fairs  and  markets  held 
amongst  the  Irish  enemies,  and  subjects  such  intercourse, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  to  the  penalties  of  felony.  The 
reasons  of  these  commercial  restrictions  are  enforced  more 
fully  in  a  parliament  Ed.  IV,  a.d.  1480,  and  are  strikingly 
similar  in  spirit  to  that  uniform  commercial  jealousy  which  has 
ever  sought  to  crush  Irish  prosperity.  The  English  com- 
mons complained  that  Irish  merchants,  who  had  acquired 
stocks  of  goods  from  the  English  merchants  of  Ireland,  had 
injured  the  markets  of  Athboy,  Kells,  Foure,  Mullingar,  and 
Old  Castle,  and  other  ancient  English  market  towns,  by  hold- 
ing markets  in  the  country  of  O'Reily,  and  thecountry  of  O'Ear- 
rell,  at  Cavan,  Granard,  Longford,  and  other  places,  whereby 
the  Irish  enemies  were  greatly  enriched,  and  the  king's  English 
impoverished.  It  was,  of  course,  enacted,  that  no  English 
merchant  should  bring  any  merchandize  to  the  Irish  markets, 
or  hold  any  intercourse  with  them,  under  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  their  goods  and  tlieir  bodies  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
These  acts  were  conceived  in  the  same  policy  that  proscribed 
by  acts  of  parliament  (Edw.  Ill,  a.d.  1339,  and  Henry  VI, 
A.D.  1447)  the  money  which  had  been  coined  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland,  especially  in  O'Reilly's  county,  by  the  native  septs 
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for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  But  the  clause  of  our  statute 
against  selling  to  the  Irish  horses  or  armour,  originated  in  the 
very  prudent  wish  to  maintain  that  superiority  which  mail- 
clad  soldiers  must  have  over  naked  valour.  The  Irish  them- 
selves, were  but  too  sensible  of  the  terrible  advantage  their 
enemies  had  over  them ;  and  one  of  the  northern  bards, 
lamenting  the  death  of  O'Neal,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Down- 
patrick,  a.d.  1260,  assigns,  in  the  following  lines,  the  real  cause 
of  many  a  similar  defeat : — "  The  Galls  (English)  from  Lon- 
don hither,  the  hosts  from  Waterford,  came  in  a  bright  green 
body,  in  gold  and  iron  armour,  unequal  they  entered  the  battle, 
the  Galls  and  the  Irish  of  Tara.  Fair  satin  shirts  on  the  race 
of  Con  (the  Irish)  ;  the  Galls  in  one  mass  of  ironT  The 
English  proved  their  own  sense  of  their  superiority,  by  rigidly 
and  constantly  enforcing  the  penalties  of  the  arms  bill. 

Even  the  relaxation  of  the  baronial  hall,  or  humble  Anglo-Irish 
fire-side,  could  not  escape  the  jealous  vigilance  of  parliament. 
The  Irish  of  those  times,  as  of  the  present,  were  ardent 
lovers  of  song.  Minstrels  were  maintained  in  every  tribe ; 
they  were  generally  devotedly  attached  to  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  their  country ;  they  frequently  crossed  the  hostile  marches, 
were  hospitably  received  even  by  the  strangers  themselves, 
and  contributed,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  cause,  to  the 
ascendancy  of  Irish  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  colonists,  by 
blending  with  the  associations  of  the  festal  eve,  or  homely 
joys,  the  strains  of  Ireland's  woes.  But  the  minstrel's  garb 
often  covered  a  heart  glowing  with  inspiration  very  different 
from  poetry  and  song.  Romantic  and  authentic  tales  are 
told  of  dispossessed  chieftains,  who,  like  Alfred  in  the  camp 
of  the  Dane,  used  the  privileges  of  the  bard  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  position  of  their  enemies,  and  concert  a  plan  of 
attack.  These  facts  account  for  the  stringent  enactment  of 
our  statute,  art.  xv,  which,  after  stating  that  Irish  agents, 
coming  among  the  English,  spy  out  their  secrets,  plans,  and 
policies,  whereby  great  disasters  have  often  been  inflicted, 
enacts  that  Irish  agents,  pipers,  story-tellers,  babblers, 
rhymers,  or  mowers,  shall  not  come  amongst  the  English ;  that 
no  English  shall  receive  or  make  gift  to  such,  under  penalty 
of  imprisonment  and  fine,  at  the  king's  will,  on  both  the  offend- 
ing parties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  instruments  of  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  Irish  agent.  Literary  jealousy,  perhaps, 
sometimes  seconded  this  exclusive  state  policy,  for,  in  1435, 
William  Lawless,  marshall  of  the  liege  English  mimi  of 
Ireland,  was  authorized  to  arrest  the  Irish  harpers,  drummers, 
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fiddlers,  gamblers,  story-tellers,  bards,  and  others,  who,  by 
their  intercourse  with  the  pale,  were,  it  was  said,  useful 
guides  for  the  Irish  enemy.* 

If  those  enactments  had  been  uniformly  observed,  the  two 
races  would  have  been  as  separate  as  if  the  sea  rolled,  or  the 
impassable  mountain  reared  its  barrier  between  them.  Com- 
merce, music,  and  the  other  arts  of  the  age ;  marriage,  gos- 
sipred,  and,  above  all,  the  cherished  Irish  fosterage, — that 
unequivocal  testimony  so  often  paid  by  the  strangers  to  the 
tenderness  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  heart, — all  were  involved 
in  the  same  undistinguishing  proscription.  Every  avenue  to 
kindly  feeling  was  closed  up.  The  Irishman  beyond  the  pale, 
was  "  the  enemy ;"  within  the  pale,  "  the  outlawed  slave." 

The  third  article  against  the  Irish  language  we  give  in  the 
original  French.  It  will  serve  both  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Anglo-HihernO'Gallic,  and  as  a  palpable  example  of  that  reck- 
less legislation,  in  the  teeth  of  all  experience,  which  to  this 
very  hour  characterizes  our  Anglo-Irish  system. 

"  Item  ordine  est  et  establie  que  chescun  Engleys  use  la  lang 
Engleis,  et  soit  nome  par  nom  Engleys,   enterlessant  oultrement 

[abandoning  entirely]  la  manere  de  nomere  use  par  Irroies 

et  si  nul  Engleys  ou  Irroies  (conversant  entre  Engleys  use  la  lang 
Irroies)  entre  euxmesmes  eneontre  cest  ordinance  et  de  ces  soit 
atteint,  soient  sez  terrez  et  tentz  [tenements]  sil  eit  seisiz  en  les 
maines  son  Seigneur,  immediate  tanque  qil  veigne  a  un  des  places 
nostre  Seigneur  le  Roy,  et  trove  sufficient  seurtee  de  prendre  et 
user  la  lang  Engleys,  et  adonques  eit  restitution  de  sez  ditz  terrez 
par  breve  jussiz  [by  writ  issued]  hors  dela  ditplacis,  en  cas  que  tiel 
person  niet  [has  not]  terrez  ne  tentez  soit  son  corps  pris  par 
ascuns  de  ministres  nostre  Seigneur  le  Roi,  et  maunde  a  la  proschin 
goale,   illocques  [there]  a  demeurer  tanque  qil  ou  autre  en  son 

nome,  trove  sufficient  seurtee  en  la  manere  suisdit Et 

auxiant  [also]  que  les  beneficers  de  Seint  Esglise  conversantz  entre 
Anglois  use  la  lang  Engleis,  et  sil  ne  facent,  eint  leur  ordinaires  [let 
their  ordinaries  have]  les  issues  de  leur  benefices  tanque  ils  usent 
la  lang  Angloise  en  la  maniere  susdit,  et  eint  respit  de  la  lang 
Engloise  apprendre  et  de  celles  purvier  [to  provide  saddles]  entre 
cy  et  le  feste  Seint  Michael  proschin  avent." 

Saddlers,  schoolmasters,  and  tailors,  must  have  amassed 
fortunes  between  the  first  Thursday  in  Lent  (the  day  on 
which  this  Parliament  was  held)  and  Michaelmas-day,  A.D. 
1367.  All  English,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  and  all  the  Irish 
living  among  the  English,  were  compelled  not  to  use  the 
Irish  language,  under  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  of  all  lands 

*  Grace's  Annals,  Irish  Arch.  Soc.  p.  104. 
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and  tenements,  if  they  had  such ;  of  imprisonment,  if  they  had 
not ;  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  benefices,  if  they  were  eccle- 
siastics. As  the  English  language  had,  according  to  the 
preamble,  fallen  into  very  general  disuse,  and  as  the  penalties 
to  be  incurred  in  a  few  months,  so  that  a  rich  harvest  of  fine, 
forfeiture,  suspension,  and  imprisonment,  must  have  been 
gathered  by  this  singular  enactment.  But  what  is  meant  by 
the  "  Lang  Engleis  ?"  We  suspect  it  must,  like  the  term 
"  Protestant,"  be  a  negative  denomination ;  and  that,  practi- 
cally, it  means  every  language  except  Irish.  The  nobles 
and  the  better  class  of  tenants  might  speak  the  Norman 
French,  in  which  the  statute  was  written ;  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Wexford  barony,  their  Flemish,  and  the  colonists  from 
Wales,  the  Welsh ;  all  languages  were  free  but  the  language 
of  the  people.  This  was  legislation  against  a  plain  lesson  of 
contemporary  experience,  for  the  English  language  was  now 
the  language  of  the  English  people;  it  had  lately  (1362) 
expelled  the  Norman  French  from  the  courts  of  law,  and, 
invigorated  by  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  was  soon  after  to  take 
possession  of  the  public  schools  (1385).  For  three  centuries 
it  had  been  exiled  to  the  peasant's  fireside  and  the  markets, 
and  because  it  finally  triumphed  over  its  courtly  rival,  our 
Irish  parliament  wished  to  enter  it  in  the  lists  against  the 
Irish.  But  the  Irish  was  a  more  formidable  antagonist ;  it 
had  in  Ireland  the  advantage  which  the  English  had  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  people,  and  though  con- 
stantly proscribed,  so  constantly  gained  ground,  that  the 
English  was,  in  1540,  utterly  unknown  except  in  a  few  towns 
and  half  counties,  and  probably  would  have  had  the  same  fate 
in  Ireland  that  the  French  had  in  England,  had  there  been  an 
Irish  Chaucer,  or  had  our  country  been  saved  from  the  exter- 
minating convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  English  custom  and  fashion  of  riding  and  apparel, 
and  the  use  and  observance  of  the  English  common  law,  were 
made  obligatory  on  the  English  of  Ireland.  March  and  Brehon 
law  were  prohibited.  The  Irish  residing  among  the  English 
were  not  included  in  these  provisions,  English  law  being  of 
course  denied.  It  was  also  enacted,  under  penalty  of  impri- 
sonment for  one  year,  and  fine  at  the  King's  pleasure,  that  no 
difference  of  allegiance  should  henceforward  be  made  between 
the  English  born  in  Ireland  and  the  English  born  in  England, 
by  calling  them  English  hohhe  or  Irish  dogg,  but  that  all  be 
called  by  one  name,  the  English  lieges  of  our  Lord  the  King. 

The  object  of  all  the  preceding  enactments,  was  to  check 
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English  "  degeneracy."  The  affairs  of  war  and  treaty,  the 
government  of  the  marches,  the  internal  state  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  and  the  very  important  provisions  of  ecclesiastical 
policy,  shall  now  be  submitted  to  the  reader ;  and  in  order  to 
fill  up  our  sketch  of  the  Ireland  of  the  middle  ages,  Mr. 
Hardiman's  very  copious  notes  will  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
native  Irish  septs  who  maintained  their  own  customs  and  laws 
free  from  foreign  control. 

In  every  county  four  of  the  most  substantial  men  were 
appointed  wardens  of  the  peace,  with  full  power  to  assess 
horsemen  at  arms,  hobblers,  and  footmen,  according  to  the 
value  and  quantity  of  lands  and  property.  The  men  thus  raised 
were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rise  at  the  summons  of 
the  wardens,  who  had  power  to  imprison  all  who  disobeyed 
orders,  and  who,  in  order  to  have  always  an  effective  force, 
were  obliged  to  hold  reviews  from  month  to  month,  at  a  place 
the  most  convenient  for  the  forces  of  the  county.  In  case  of 
hostile  aggression,  the  statute  provides  that  there  shall  be 
"  but  one  peace  and  one  war  throughout  the  whole  land ;"  so 
that  if  English  or  Irish  invade  any  county,  that  and  every 
surrounding  county  shall  rise  when  summoned  by  the  war- 
dens or  sheriffs,  and  assail  the  enemy.  But  no  aggressive 
war  was  to  be  commenced,  as  heretofore,  by  private  authority. 
Private  war  had  been,  and  still  continued  after  this  enact- 
ment, the  scourge  of  the  island.  In  vain  was  it  now 
enacted  that  no  war  should  be  commenced  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  the  King  and  the  consent  of  the  Lords, 
Commons,  and  inhabitants  of  the  marches  where  the  war  was 
to  be  waged ;  the  unruly  barons  settled  their  disputes  with 
the  natives,  and  with  each  other,  generally  by  the  sword.  A 
small  tribute,  or  brief  truce,  had  been,  the  statute  states,  the 
ordinary  result  of  previous  wars ;  the  English  borderers  had 
even  often  held  private  parley  with  the  enemy,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  invasion  on  a  neighbouring  march;  to  repress 
which  evils,  it  was  enacted  that  no  private  parley  with  the 
enemy  should  be  allowed,  that  no  peace  should  be  made, 
until  the  enemy  had  been  totally  crushed,  or  consented  to 
repair  all  the  damages,  and,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  King's 
pleasure,  to  pay  all  expenses  of  the  war.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded, hostages  were  taken,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  land,  were  executed  without  mercy  if  the  conditions  were 
violated.  Many  a  noble  youth  thus  met  a  melancholy  end 
during  those  troubled  times.  Mr.  Hardiman  recounts  a  sad 
catalogue  of  English  and  of  Irish  victims,  closing  with  the  two 
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sons  of  the  Earls  of  Thomond  and  Clanrickard,  in  1581.  An 
Englishman  violating  a  lawful  treaty  was  to  be  imprisoned 
for  life,  if  he  could  not  repair  the  injuries  and  damages  of  the 
war. 

The  twelfth  article  ordains  that  in  every  future  peace,  in 
every  march  of  the  land,  it  shall  be  expressly  stipulated  that 
no  Irishman  shall  pasture  or  occupy  the  lands  of  the  English 
or  Irish  (who  are  at  peace).  As  pasture  was  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  native  Irish,  immense  droves  of  their  cattle  hung 
on  the  borders,  and  in  time  of  war  were  driven  into  the  cul- 
tivated lands  of  the  pale.  The  herd  was  called  a  creaght,  and 
by  the  same  name  was  known  the  driver  or  guardian,  who 
holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  Griffin's  beautiful  picture  of 
sunset  on  the  hills  of  Clare. 

"  On  Shannon's  side  the  day  is  closing  fair, 
The  hern  sits  musing  by  his  shieling  low, 
Or  marks  beyond  the  lonely  hills  of  Clare, 
Blue,  rimmed  with  gold,  the  clouds  of  sunset  glow ; 
Along  the  sunny  highland,  pacing  slow, 
The  keyriaght  lingers  with  his  herd  the  while. 
And  bells  are  tolling  faint  from  far  St.  Sinon's  isle." 

The  borderers  were  naturally  anxious  to  keep  the  creaghts 
at  a  respectful  distance.  It  was  enacted  that  if  the  herd 
ranged  on  the  border  land  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of 
the  marches,  it  should  be  impounded,  but  not  dispersed  as  had 
hitherto  been  usual ;  if  the  owner  paid  the  damages,  the  herd 
was  restored.  This  unusual  respect  for  the  property  of  the 
mere  Irish  was  carried  so  far,  that  any  Englishman  attempting 
to  scatter  the  herd,  or  prevent  its  restoration,  was  made  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  public  robbery ;  and  the  effects  of  this  sta- 
tute were  even  suspended  until  the  following  Michaelmas,  in 
order  to  give  all  the  Irish  creaghts  due  warning.  How 
inefficient  were  all  these  laws  appears  from  the  repeated 
enactments  of  succeeding  parliaments.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  an  act,  1440,  graphically  depicts  the  devas- 
tation often  carried  by  the  dreaded  creaghts  into  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Pale :  "  A  conference  being  held  between  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  and  de  Grey,  knight  lieutenant  of  our 
lord  the  King,  whereas  divers  Irish  rhymers  and  others  .... 
.  .  .  living  on  the  marches,  without  the  license  of  our  lord  the 
King,  did  at  the  time  of  war  lay  waste  and  destroy  the  march 
lands,  and  bring  their  creaghts,  to  wit,  horses,  heifers,  oxen, 
sheep,  calves,  pigs,  great  and  small,  goats,  and  all  their  other 
goods  and  chattels,  within  the  land  of  peace  called  Maghers, 
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and  there  dwell  without  leave  of  the  lords  of  such  lands,  and 
as  well  cut  and  burn  their  woods  and  gardens  as  graze  and 
destroy  their  meadows  and  pastures — it  is  enacted,  that 
neither  in  time  of  peace  or  war  shall  the  creaghts  pass  from 
the  march  lands  into  the  land  of  peace  ^  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment of  the  drivers,  and  forfeiture  of  the  whole  creaght,  of 
which  half  was  given  to  the  King  and  half  to  the  injured 
party." — p.  42.  The  keyriaght  was  armed  with  a  club  and 
long  knife,  to  suit  his  character  of  shepherd-soldier. 

The  land  of  peace  was,  in  the  preceding  and  other  records, 
the  denomination  of  the  interior  shire  ground  of  the  colonists. 
Modern  ideas  may  not  admit  the  absolute  propriety  of  the 
characteristic ;  but  contemporary  history,  by  its  pictures  of 
the  ceaseless  border  warfare,  proves  the  relative  propriety  of 
the  antithesis  between  the  shire  grounds  and  the  marches, 
which,  like  a  circle  of  flame,  encompassed  them.  The 
marches  were  the  "  land  of  war ;"  they  were  covered  with 
castles,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  strewn  thick 
around  the  old  borders  of  the  pale ;  they  attracted,  from 
among  the  English  and  the  Irish,  all  those  who  desired  or 
were  necessitated  to  live  by  the  sword ;  but  so  oppressive 
were  the  duties  of  the  marches,  so  ceaseless  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  enemy,  that  frequent  complaints  are  recorded 
of  careless  warders  and  of  inroads  unavenged.  The  marchers, 
who  did  not  reside,  but  were  either  absentees  in  England,  or 
enjoying  the  ease  of  their  castles  in  the  "  land  of  peace,"  more 
than  once  forfeited,  as  the  penalty  of  their  neglect,  the  re- 
sources of  their  other  territories,  to  be  applied  for  the  defence 
of  the  border  castles.  These  castles*  were  guarded  by  kerns, 
hobblers,  and  idlemen,  who,  though  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  land  of  peace  by  our  statute,  were  allowed  in  the  marches, 
but  at  the  expense  of  those  who  retained  them.  The  kerns 
were  Irish,  whose  sole  business  was  war;  now  with  the 
English  and  now  with  their  countrymen ;  they  were  often 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  those  whom  they  were  called  in  to 
protect.  They  quartered  on  the  free  English  tenants  of  the 
marches.  Acts  were  passed  in  1310  and  1339  to  protect  the 
farmers  and  tenants  from  this  exaction;  and  our  statute  re- 
news the  protection,  including  in  the  same  provision  as  the 

*  "  That  horrible  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  within  these  [castles]  there 
is  abundant  evidence,  but,  vdth  all  the  internal  wars  and  dissensions  of  the  Irish, 
I  cannot  find  that  they  came  near  their  neighbours,  the  English,  or  the  old 
castellains  of  Europe,  in  refined  cruelty."  See  Archseologia,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  229. 
London,  1838. 
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kernSjthe  more  favoured  class  called  idlemen.  This  term 
"idlemen,"  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  oedel 
(noble),  was  applied  to  designate  the  needy  nobles,  who  were 
too  proud  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  any  ungentle  occupation ; 
and  w^ho  either  hung  in  listless  dependance  around  the  peace- 
ful castles  of  their  wealthy  relative,  or,  with  the  sword  as 
their  sole  inheritance,  preferred  the  more  stirring  life  of  the 
border  fortress.  They  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  class, 
and  remind  us  of  the  Polish  nobles  of  later  times.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world,  said  Davis,  in  which  you  find  so 
many  gentlemen  as  of  the  O'Neills  in  Ulster,  the  Burkes  in 
Connaught,  and  the  Butlers  and  Fitzgeralds  in  Leinster  and 
Munster,  &c.  What  a  pest  they  must  have  been,  appears 
from  the  several  attempts  to  make  the  head  of  the  family  le- 
gally responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  dependent  cousins;  and 
also  from  the  singular  arrangement  made  in  1324,  between 
the  King  and  the  great  barons  Kildare,  Butler,  Power, 
Buckingham,  Burke,  &c.,  that  they  would  take  the  felons, 
robbers,  and  thieves  of  their  family  and  surname,  and  their 
adherents  in  the  marches,  and  bring  them  to  justice  in  the 
king's  courts.  Our  statute  imposes  that  duty,  but  at  the 
same  time  offers  waste  lands  in  fee  or  farm  to  the  idlemen,  if 
they  consent  to  accept  them. 

As,  from  their  border  position,  the  marches  were  exposed 
to  the  seductive  influence  of  Irish  laws,  language,  and  feel- 
ings, all  parleys  with  the  natives  were  severely  prohibited, 
except  in  presence  of  the  sheriffs  or  wardens  of  the  peace,  or 
with  permission  of  the  court.  The  amusements  of  the 
marches  are  made  the  subject  of  legislation.  Quoit-playing 
and  hurlings  ("  les  jues  que  homes  appelle  horlings  en  grand 
bastons"),  are  prohibited  under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  In 
a  "  land  of  war,"  adds  our  statute,  men  ought  to  know  how 
to  defend  themselves.  Their  few  breathing  respites,  from 
the  hot  game  of  life  or  death,  should  be  a  preparation  to  play 
with  success.  They  should,  therefore,  accustom  themselves 
to  use  and  draw  bows,  and  throw  lances,  and  other  gentleman- 
like games,  ("  altres  gentils  jeuyes"). 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  internal  state  of  the  pale,  from 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  we  should  have  a  terrible  pic- 
ture indeed  of  civil  and  social  disorder.  Heavy  penalties 
are  inflicted  on  the  sheriffs  and  seneschals  of  franchises,  and 
on  the  Serjeants  of  counties,  for  the  abuse,  then  grown  com- 
mon, of  turning  to  their  own  use  the  king's  debts,  levied  on 
the   people,   who   were   thus   often   obliged  to   pay   twice. 
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Sheriffs  were  also  guilty  of  viery  great  oppression,  by  the  enor- 
mous sums  levied  on  market  towns  and  in  their  baronies, 
during  their  tourns  in  their  bailiwick.  The  king's  judges, 
and  the  judges  in  the  franchises,  as  well  as  the  constables  of 
castles,  had  raised  their  fees  to  an  exorbitant  amount,  but 
were  compelled  to  lower  them  to  the  English  standard.  Such 
civic  and  judicial  officers  could  not  be  very  efficient  in  the 
prevention  or  detection  of  crime,  which  was  moreover  faci- 
litated by  the  conflicting  jurisdictions  of  franchises  and  gild- 
able  lands.  Malefactors  flew  with  their  goods  from  the  guild 
to  the  franchise,  or  from  the  franchise  to  the  guild,  and  eluded 
the  execution  of  justice  :  but  our  statute  obliges  the  officers, 
both  of  the  guild  and  the  franchise,  mutually  to  aid  and  assist 
each  other.  Act  vii.  enumerates,  among  the  common  evils 
of  the  time,  conspiracies,  confederacies,  maintainers  of  quarrel, 
false  swearers,  &c. ;  and  art.  xxix.  plainly  intimates,  that  com- 
mon malefactors,  robbers,  and  barrators,  had  been  maintained, 
not  only  by  the  great  and  little  lords  of  the  land,  but  even 
by  the  kings  courts.  Such  being  the  character  of  the  English 
officers,  the  fate  of  the  mere  Irish*  living  among  them  must 
have  been  deplorable.  They  had  no  protection  for  property 
or  life  from  English  law;  their  English  lord  was  absolute 
master  of  their  properties,  as  well  as  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  Irish  chieftains  (Moore,  p.  75.)  Our  statute  protects 
them  so  far,  that  an  Irish  enemy  being  at  peace  (Irrois  en- 
nemys  esceantz  a  la  pees)  and  becoming  debtor  to  an  English- 
man or  Irishman,  is  alone  responsible  for  the  debt.  No  other 
person  belonging  to  him  can  be  seized,  as  was  hitherto  the 
practice.  To  complete  this  sad  picture,  so  oppressed  were 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  English  colony,  that  they  fled 
into  England  and  other  countries.  To  check  this  emigration, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  labourer  should  pass  beyond  the  sea ; 
and  orders  were  forwarded  to  all  the  sea-port  towns  to  carry 
the  enactment  into  effect. 


*  The  subjoined  extract  from  an  Irish  annalist  (Rites  and  Customs  of  Hy- 
many,  p.  139),  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  the  native  Irish  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English  lords.  "  O'Madden  of  Hymany,  alone  of  all  the  Irish 
chieftains,  remained  faithful  to  the  Earl  of  Ulster  during  the  Scotch  invasion. 
The  earl,  to  x-eward  this  fidelity,  allowed  one  third  of  his  province  to  be  subject 
to  O'Madden,  that  no  English  steward  should  be  over  his  Gaels,  and  that  his 
stewards  should  be  over  the  English  of  the  entire  territory,  both  towns  and 
castles.  O'Madden  and  his  blood  were  also  declared  nohle  as  the  earl  and  his 
blood,  though  the  ordinary  principle  of  the  English  lords  was,  that  the  Gael 
though  a  landliolder  was  ignoble,  and  that  the  Saxon  was  noble  though  without 
education  or  lands." 
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Though  the  internal  affairs  of  the  independent  Irish  (for 
independent  they  really  were)  may  appear  foreign  to  our 
statute,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  touching  lightly 
a  few  notices  among  the  many  collected  by  Mr.  Hardiman, 
to  illustrate  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Minus 
opprimor  armis  quam  calamis,  is  the  complaint  of  Ireland,  in 
a  poem  composed  by  one  of  her  exiled  sons  in  the  last  century. 
The  complaint  is  full  of  bitter  truth.  Positive  calumny,  un- 
just suppression  of  facts,  or  rich  sources  of  pure  truth  unex- 
plored, have  been,  and  we  fear  still  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
defects  of  our  histories.  But,  perhaps,  among  all  the  periods 
of  our  story,  there  is  not  one  so  neglected  as  that  from  the 
Invasion  to  the  Reformation.  Many  interesting  works,  it  is 
true,  written  on  Irish  Catholic  affairs,  by  eye-witnesses,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  now  almost  un- 
known :  Primate  Lombard's  Commentarium,  Bishop  Rothes"* 
Analecta^  O'Daly's  Belatio  Persecutionis  Hihernicw,  Bruodin's 
Passio  Marty rum^  Morrison's  Threnodia,  O' Sullivan's  His- 
toriw  CathoUcw,  Porter's  Annates,  &c.,  &c.,  are  now  so  rare, 
and  so  enormously  dear,  when  they  can  be  had,  that  none  but 
a  wealthy  and  fortunate  antiquarian  can  expect  to  possess 
them.  But  the  substance  of  all  those  works  has  been  par- 
tially given  in  some  of  our  English  histories,  while  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Irish  annals,  from  the  Invasion  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, is,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  neglected  that  we  generally 
see  but  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  native  Irish  are  thrown 
completely  into  the  background,  the  Anglo-Irish  colony  en- 
gaging exclusively  the  historian's  attention. 

An  extract,  now  for  the  first  time  published  by  Mr.  Hardi- 
man, from  the  Annals  of  the  M^FirUs,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
unworked  materials  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  O'CarroU,  chieftain  of  Ely, 
and  wife  of  O'Connor  Faly.  The  translation  was  made  by 
one  of  the  family  of  M'Firbis,  for  Sir  James  Ware,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  give  it  without  any  change.  It 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  "wild  Irish"  of  the  bogs 
of  Offaly  celebrated  the  festival  of  their  patron  saint,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  time  when  straw,  be  it  remembered,  was 
the  common  carpeting  of  the  palaces  of  Europe.  Margaret 
died  A.D.  1451. 

"  Though  this  year,  a.d.  1451,  is  a  year  of  grace  [jubilee] 
with  the  Church,  it  is  an  inauspicious  and  unglorious  year  to  all 
the  learned  of  Ireland, — both  philosophers,  poets,  guests,  strangers, 
religious  persons,  soldiers,  mendicants,  and  poor  orders.     *      *      * 
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It  was  she  that  twice  in  one  year  proclaimed  to  and  commonly  invited, 
i.  e.  in  the  dark  days  of  the  year,  viz.,  on  the  feast  day  of  Da  Sinchall 
Mac  Killaighy,  all  persons,  both  Irish  and  Scotish,  or  rather  Albains, 
to  two  general  feasts  of  bestowing  both  meat  and  moneys,  with  all 
other  manner  of  gifts.  Whereunto  gathered  to  receive  gifts  about 
2700  persons,  besides  gamesters  and  poore  men,  as  it' was  recorded 
in  a  roll  to  that  purpose. .  .  .ut  vidimus.  . .  viz.,  the  chief  kins  of 
each  family  of  the  learned  Irish,  were  by  Gillana-naomh  Mac 
Egan's  hand,  written  in  the  roll,  the  chief  judge  to  O'Connor  and 
his  adherents  and  kinsmen,  so  that  the  aforesaid  number  of  2700 
was  listed  in  that  roll,  with  the  arts  of  dann  or  poetry,  musick  and 
antiquitie.  And  Mselin  O'Machony,  one  of  the  chief  learned  of 
Connaught,  was  the  first  written  in  the  roll,  and  first  prayed  and 
set  to  supper  and  those  of  his  name  after  him,  and  so  forth  every 
one  as  he  was  payed,  he  was  written  in  the  book  for  fear  of  mis- 
take. And  Margaret  on  the  garrets  of  the  great  church  of  Da 
Sincall  Killaighy  [King's  County]  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  her  dearest 
friends  about  her,  her  clergy  and  judges  too.  Calvagh  himself 
on  horseback  by  the  church's  outward  side,  to  the  end  that  all 
things  might  be  done  orderly  and  each  one  served  successively. 
And  first  of  all  they  gave  two  chalices  of  gold,  as  offerings  that  day 
on  the  altar  of  God  Almighty,  and  she  also  caused  to  nurse  or  foster 
two  young  orphans.  But  so  it  was  we  never  saw  or  heard  neither 
the  like  of  that  day.  And  she  gave  the  second  inviting  proclama- 
tion to  every  one  that  came  not  that  day,  on  the  feast  of  the  As- 
sumption of  our  Blessed  Lady  Mary,  in  harvest  at  or  in  Rath  I 
Mayn  [Rathangan,  County  Kildare],  and  so  we  have  been  informed 
that  that  second  day  in  Rath  I  Mayn  was  nothing  inferior  to  the 
first  day.  And  she  was  the  only  woman  that  made  most  of  pre- 
paring highways  and  bridges,  churches  and  mass  books,  and  of  all 
manner  of  things  profitable  to  serve  God  and  her  soul,  and  not  that 
only  but  while  the  world  stands  her  very  many  gifts  to  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  nations  shall  never  be  numbered.  God's  blessings  and  the 
blessings  of  all  saints,  and  every  one's  blessing,  from  Jerusalem  to 
Inis  gluar  [County  Sligo],  be  on  her  going  to  heaven,  and  blessed 
be  he  that  will  hear  or  read  this  for  blessing  her  soul." 

The  truly  Irish  character  of  this  eulogy,  especially  at  the 
close,  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  giving  it  entire. 
Extracts  of  this  kind,  from  the  many  unpublished  Irish  annals 
of  the  period,  might  not,  perhaps,  contribute  anything  to  what 
we  already  know  of  the  international  relations  of  the  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish,  but  what  a  rich  colouring — what  a  new  light 
would  they  not  throw  on  the  social  state  of  the  mere  Irish  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  About  a  century  after  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet, her  church  of  Killeigh  was  plundered  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  headed  by  the  lord  deputy,  who  carried  away  a  '  pair 
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of  organs,'  to  be  placed  in  the  college  of  Maynootb,  together 
with  glass  sufficient  to  glaze  not  only  the  windows  of  the 
church  of  that  college,  but  most  of  the  windows  of  the  castle 
of  Maynootb  itself"* 

But  to  return  to  our  statute.  Its  provisions  prove  that  it 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  law  for  all  Ireland,  but  as  a  law 
for  the  descendants  of  the  English  settlers,  and  also  in  part 
for  the  native  Irish  living  amongst  them.  Not  one  of  its 
clauses  or  expressions  implies  the  wish  or  the  exercise  of  any 
legislative  authority  beyond  the  English  marches.  It  speaks 
the  language,  it  breathes  the  spirit,  it  employs  the  precautions 
of  a  colony  encompassed  by  a  people  hostile  and  practically 
independent.  The  Irishman  beyond  the  marches,  even  when 
he  is  not  in  arms  (esceantz  a  la  pees)y  is  the  "  enemy ;"  and 
rules  are  laid  down  for  carrying  on  war,  for  making  treaty 
with  him,  as  with  a  foreigner,  not  a  fellow-subject.  The 
native  Irish,  living  amongst  the  English,  are  jealously,  perhaps 
truly,  regarded  as  dangerous  neighbours, — as  men  who,  if  they 
were  Irish  hy  hoth  father  and  mother,  would  hy  nature  betray 
the  secrets  of  the  English  (p.  83).  This  distinction  between 
the  two  races — the  source  and  end  of  our  statute — the  dis- 
tinction which  inflicted  such  permanent  political  and  civil 
disorders  on  Ireland,  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  yield  to  the 
influence  even  of  their  common  religion.  The  Irish  enemy, 
it  was  feared,  might  lurk  under  the  monk's  cowl,  the 
canon's  surplice,  or  the  bishop's  rochette,  and  hence  the 
two  provisions  of  our  statute,  which  tyrannically  close 
against  all  native  Irishmen  the  monasteries,  the  collegiate  and 
cathedral  churches,  the  bishoprics,  and,  in  its  own  compre- 
hensive words,  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  possession  of 
the  English.  The  Irishman  who  wished  to  devote  himself  to 
God,  either  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  state,  was  obliged 
to  beg  a  charter  of  denizenship,  to  qualify  himself  for  ad- 
mission into  the  churches  or  monasteries  of  the  English,  or  to 
cross  the  marches,  to  the  monasteries  of  his  own  countrymen — 
this  ecclesiastical  regulation  not  being  intended,  any  more  than 
the  secular  regulations,  for  the  Irish  districts  ;  so  that  the  eight 
bishops  present  at  this  Kilkenny  parliament,!  bound  them- 
selves to  adopt,  in  the  English,  a  different  practice  in  the  se- 
lection of  subjects,  from  what  they  adopted  in  the  Irish  districts 

*  Moore,  vol.  iii,  p.  274. 

t  The  learned  editor  does  not  notice  the  variance  between  our  statute  and 
Ware's  "  Bishops."  John  Tateneal  was  bishop  of  Ossory  a.d.  1367,  and  yet 
William  of  Ossory  is  the  signature  to  the  statute. 
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of  their  dlocesses.  It  is  a  disagreeable  task  to  search  for  the 
origin  of  these  differences,  which  thus  carried  political  feel- 
ings into  the  sanctuary ;  but  if  there  be  a  single  reflection 
to  cheer  us  in  the  search,  it  is,  that  under  the  very  roof  of 
that  catliedral  in  which  this  parliament  was  held,  the  two 
races  stood,  a  few  centuries  later,  banded  in  persevering  and, 
thank  heaven,  victorious  resistance  to  the  parliamentary  creed 
of  England ;  that  in  this  cathedral  the  exultation  of  clergy 
and  people  was  boundless  on  the  expulsion  of  Bale ;  and  that 
it  witnessed  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  the 
confederate  Catholics  of  1642.  Even  then,  alas !  they  had 
not  abandoned  their  political  dissensions,  or  mutual  fears, 
though  they  mingled  their  life-blood  for  the  faith  on  the 
scaffold  or  in  the  field.  The  degenerate  English  and  the 
liege  English,  and  the  native  Irish,  from  the  very  first,  were 
almost  universally*  faithful  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  the 
Anglo-Irish  thereby  sacrificing  their  political  predilections 
and  English  sympathies,  and  expiating,  by  the  sufferings  and 
fidelity  of  the  three  last  centuries,  the  injury  inflicted  by  their 
ancestors  on  the  Church,  when  English  policy,  under  the 
mask  of  religion,  closed  against  the  native  Irish  the  doors  of 
the  sanctuary. 

The  causes  of  this  exclusive  ecclesiastical  policy  are  not  diflfi- 
cult  to  be  discovered,  though  they  lead  to  conclusions  directly 
opposed  to  generally  received  opinions.  What  is  more  fre- 
quently heard,  than  that  the  native  clergy  were  induced,  by 
the  boundless  privileges  and  rich  bribes  of  Henry  II,  to 
cooperate  in  the  subjugation  of  their  native  land?  But, 
however  fair  the  prospect  opened  to  Henry's  policy,  by  the 
presence  of  three  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  provinces  at  the 
synod  of  Cashel,  his  hopes,  and  those  of  his  successors,  were 
never  realized ;  for  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
to  Englishmen  alone,  wherever  English  power  extended, 
proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  saint, — the  spirit  of  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole, — survived  among  the  native  clergy ;  who, 
had  they  cooperated  with  the  designs  of  the  invaders,  would 
have  found  the  rewards  of  their  subserviency,  in  the  high 
places  of  the  Church.  But,  in  the  sees  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Leighlin,  Ferns,  Ossory,  Waterford,  Limerick,  among  the 

*  In  his  very  eloquent  sketch  of  Irish  history,  during  a  late  debate  (Feb.  19, 
1844),  Mr.  Macauley  is  reported  to  have  asserted,  that  the  English  colonists 
embraced  the  Eeformed  faith.  No  Irish  historian,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  says 
so.  Mr.  Macauley  was  probably  misreported.  Such  ignorance  would  not  be 
surprising  in  other  British  statesmen. 
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bishops  promoted  from  1180  to  1367,  the  year  of  the  Kil- 
kenny statute,  very  few  were  native  Irishmen.  All  the  others 
were  English  or  Anglo-Irish.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
the  invaders  of  Ireland  faithfully  followed  the  example  of  the 
conqueror  of  England.  He  robbed  the  Saxon  monasteries  of 
their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments  and  sacred 
vessels  of  their  churches ;  but  founded, — in  the  spirit  of 
penance,  we  hope, — several  monasteries  before  his  death.  The 
invaders  of  Ireland  plundered  the  Irish  churches  and  monas- 
teries, when  they  could  do  so  with  impunity ;  but  many  of 
them  gave  back  to  the  Church,  by  new  foundations,  a  portion 
of  their  sacrilegiously  acquired  wealth.  William  hated  the 
Saxon  clergy,  and,  when  his  power  was  consolidated,  excluded 
them  from  the  Church,  and  saw,  before  his  death,  all,  even 
the  lowest  ecclesiastical,  offices,  filled  by  his  own  countrymen 
exclusively.  The  invaders  of  Ireland  had  the  same  spirit, 
though  not  the  same  success ;  for,  by  their  exclusive  policy, 
they  made  that  Irish  portion  of  the  Church  which  was  beyond 
their  power,  the  repository  of  the  wrongs  and  indignant  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  ;  they  made  the  mere  Irish  clergy,  what  they 
continued  to  be  through  centuries,  and  are  at  this  day, — the 
fervid,  the  incorruptible  life-blood  of  the  national  heart.  The 
encroachments  of  regal  power  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
were  steadily  resisted ;  the  tithes  and  privileges  enacted  and 
confirmed  at  Cashel,  were  neither  exacted  nor  received ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  Church  remained  precisely 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  Plantagenet  ever  set  his  foot 
on  Irish  soil.  The  Anglo-Irish  exclusive  policy  of  ecclesias- 
tical promotion,  naturally,  but  unfortunately,  produced 
retaliatory  acts.  About  the  year  1250,  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  who  were  of  Irish  birth,  ex- 
cluded, by  a  synodical  act,  all  Englishmen  born,  from  becom- 
ing canons  in  the  Irish  cathedrals.  We  may  easily  conceive 
how  keenly  the  Irish  must  have  felt  the  exclusion  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  Anglo-Irish  diocesses :  they  recollected, 
perhaps,  with  pardonable  feelings,  with  national  pride,  the 
yet  recent  glory  of  St.  Malachy,  St.  Laurence,  and  Gelasius, 
and  while,  in  the  political  order,  the  marriage  of  de  Lacy 
with  the  daughter  of  O'Connor,  might  soothe  the  humbled 
pride  of  Meath,  or  Leinster  obey  with  pleasure  the  grand- 
children of  king  Dermot,  there  was  nothing  to  palliate  the 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  from  the  dignities  of 
their  Church.  For,  though  the  foreign  prelates  have,  many 
of  them,  left  durable  monuments  of  their  pious  zeal  and 
munificence,  they  had  no  Anselms  nor  Lanfrancs  among 
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them.  The  act  of  the  Irish  synod  of  1 250,  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  king,  annulled  by  the  Pope.  It  was  the  first 
avowed  act  of  Irish  reaction  against  Anglo-Irish  practice,  and 
sprung  from  that  hostility,  which,  though  it  never  violated 
the  essential  bonds  of  Christian  unity,  nor  led  to  any,  even  the 
slightest,  doctrinal  diiferences,  yet  kept  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  as  distinct  from  the  Church  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  as 
the  native  Irish  were  from  the  English  colonists. 

Though  we  know  what  had  been  the  exclusive  practice  of 
the  Anglo  Normans  in  the  higher  promotions,  previous  to 
the  year  1360,  there  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  appear 
to  have  been  any  publicly  acknowledged  rule  for  excluding 
mere  Irishmen  from  all  the  offices  of  the  Anglo-Irish  church. 
To  remove  Irishmen  from  all  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and 
power,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  was  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  English  policy  in  Ireland.  The  encroachments  on 
the  liberty  of  the  Church  very  probably  were  of  the  same 
character.  In  1360  the  mask  was  completely  thrown  off  by 
that  famous  mandate  issued  under  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  no  archbishop,  bishop,  abbot,  or 
prior,  should  promote  any  mere  Irishman  to  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  or  cathedral  dignity,  among  the  English,  through 
any  motive  of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  other  cause  whatso- 
ever. Though  that  act  was  in  the  following  year  so  explained 
by  the  King,  as  not  to  include  the  Irish  who  had  done  him 
any  service,  or  given  proofs  of  their  loyalty,  our  parliament 
enacts,  without  any  restriction  whatsoever,  "  that  no  Irish- 
man of  the  nations  of  the  Irish  be  admitted  into  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  by  provision,  collation,  or  presentation 
of  any  person,  nor  to  any  benefice  of  holy  church  amongst 
the  English  of  the  land ;  and  that  such  promotion,  if  made, 
should  be  held  void,  the  King  having  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion for  that  voidance,  to  whomsoever  the  advowson  of  the 
benefice  belonged."  The  operation  of  this  statute  soon  left 
many  churches  among  the  English  without  pastors.  The 
Irish  government,  to  remedy  the  evil,  granted  licenses  to  Irish 
clerks  in  considerable  numbers,  to  qualify  them  for  holding 
benefices  against  the  statute  of  Kilkenny;  but  in  1416,  an 
English  Act  of  Parliament,  4  vol.  3,  stat.  2,  Henry  V, 
chap.  8,  after  reciting  that  many  Irish  had,  by  virtue  of 
licenses  issued  by  the  Irish  Lord  Lieutenants,  been  appointed 
archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  who  had  then  promoted  many 
of  their  countrymen  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  declares  that 

the  statute  of  Kilkenny  should  thenceforward  be  rigorously 
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executed.  Some  instances  occur  of  special  licenses  issued 
afterwards,  but  the  instances  are  few ;  the  statute  was  gene- 
rally enforced,  and  formed  part  of  that  system  wdiicli  excluded 
the  natives  from  the  benefit  of  English  law;  the  license 
always  included  a  grant  of  English  law  and  liberty,  for  the 
mere  Irish  bishops  and  priests  had  as  little  protection  from 
English  law  as  their  countrymen.  An  English  court  would 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  murder  of  an  Irish  bishop,  if  he 
had  not  received  a  charter  of  denizenship,  or  been  one  of  the 
few  privileged  bloods.  The  mere  Irish  Church  had  no  share  in 
the  privileges  of  state  connexion  such  as  it  is  explained  in 
the  following  articles  of  our  statute,  though  the  names  of 
three  Irish  bishops — John  O'Grady,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; 
Thomas  O'Hogan,  Killaloe;  and  Thomas  O'Carroll,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel — are  found  among  the  signatures. 

Art.  1  ordains  that  the  Church  shall  be  free,  and  enjoy  all 
franchises  granted  heretofore  by  the  king  and  his  predeces- 
sors, according  to  statutes  made  either  in  Ireland  or  England. 
Any  person  excommunicated  for  violating  those  franchises, 
and  not  making  satisfaction  within  a  month  after  excommu- 
nication, shall,  upon  certificate  being  made  to  the  chancery, 
be  taken  into  custody  by  the  king's  oflScers,  and  detained 
until  satisfaction  is  made.  No  lay  person,  great  or  little, 
shall  interfere  with  or  take  by  sale  or  in  any  other  manner, 
by  extortion  or  at  a  lower  price  than  they  may  be  sold  to 
another,  tithes  or  any  other  property  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  under  the'penalty  of  double  restitution  and  fine  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  pleasure.  No  person,  English  or  Irish, 
excommunicated  by  archbishops,  bishops,  or  for  reasonable 
cause,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  or  an  officer,  or  at  the  suit 
of  the  party,  shall  be  received  into  favour,  by  king,  minister, 
or  liege  subjects,  on  the  points  for  which  excommunication 
has  been  passed,  until  satisfaction  has  been  made,  and  abso- 
lution given,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

The  enactment,  excluding  the  mere  Irish  from  the  Church, 
pressed  with  peculiar  severity  on  those  diocesses,  which,  like 
Dublin,  included  purely  Irish  and  purely  English  districts. 
In  1485  Archbishop  Fitzlmon  obtained  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing for  ten  years  Irish  clerks  to  those  benefices  of  his 
diocess  of  Dublin,  which  were  situated  among  the  Irish 
enemy,  because  no  Englishman  could  reside  in  those  bene- 
fices, either  through  ignorance  of  the  Irish  language,  or  con- 
tempt, or  fear  of  the  natives.  In  1495  a  similar  privilege 
was  obtained  for  the  same  diocess;  but  the  principle  was 
generally  maintained  in  all  the  diocesses  among  the  English, 
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The  same  qualifying  licences  were  taken  out,  with  the 
usual  grant  of  English  laws  and  liberty,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  eighth  and  of  his  three  children,  by  the  native 
Irish,  who  were  promoted  in  the  Anglo-Irish  Church.  But 
the  old  Anglo-Irish  Church,  the  favoured  object  of  English 
predilection  for  350  years,  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  pale, 
had  then  taken  her  stand  beside,  or  rather  become  identified 
with,  her  mere  Irish  sister, — forming  that  long-persecuted 
but  finally  triumphant  society, — the  "  chief  difficulty  "  of 
unjust  governors — the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  When 
will  the  happy  day  arrive,  that  will  teach  Ireland  never  to 
allow  one  portion  of  her  children  to  be  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  another  country,  for  Irish  degradation — when  all 
Irishmen  will  have  learned  to  read  their  history  correctly, 
and  see  who  has  ever  been,  through  all  changes,  the  real 
enemy  of  Irish  prosperity — the  enemy  that,  under  different 
names  and  different  pretexts,  has  always  fostered  Irish  dis- 
sensions, because  Irish  dissensions  secured  impunity  for  English 
misgovernment,  damped  the  zeal  of  Irishmen  for  the  Avelfare 
and  glory  of  their  father-land,  and  made  us  regard  each  other, 
too  often,  not  as  we  really  are,  but  as  our  common  master 
makes  or  represents  us. 

The  national  antipathy  between  the  rival  races  manifested 
itself  among  the  religious  orders  as  well  as  among  the  secular 
clergy.  The  fifth  article  of  the  memorable  remonstrance, 
A.D.  1317,  of  O'Neill,  Prince  of  Ulster,  to  Pope  John  XXII, 
complains  of  a  regulation  lately  made  at  Kilkenny,  by  which 
all  Irishmen  are  excluded  from  the  religious  communities 
situated  within  the  limits  of  English  power  in  Ireland,  under 
pain  of  being  treated  as  refractory  subjects  of  the  king,  and 
disobedient  to  the  rule  of  their  religious  superiors.  "  This 
enactment,"  adds  the  remonstrance,  "  was  little  needed ;-  be- 
cause, before  as  well  as  after  this  period,  the  Anglo-Irish 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Benedictines,  regular  canons,  and 
all  other  communities  of  their  countrymen,  observed  the  spirit 
of  it  but  too  faithfully.  In  the  choice  of  their  subjects  they 
had  evinced  a  partiality  the  more  shameful,  as  the  houses  for 
Benedictines  and  Canons,  whence  the  Irish  are  now  ex- 
cluded, were  asylums  destined  by  their  founders  for  persons 
from  all  nations  and  indiscriminately."  Such  an  exclusive  spirit 
was  in  keeping  with  the  favourite  policy  of  the  foreigners,  and 
produced  among  the  native  Irish  its  natural  results.  On  the 
authority  of  a  record  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a.d.  1329, 
Cox  relates,  that  the  Abbey  of  Mellifont,  the  oldest  Cistercian 
house  in  Ireland,  whose  abbot  took  precedence  in  Parliament 
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of  the  abbots  of  all  other  orders,  had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
clude all  those  who  had  not  taken  an  oath  that  they  were  not 
of  English  descent.  Though  the  chapter,  a.d.  1323,  con- 
demned that  practice  and  warned  all,  especially  Irish  abbots, 
to  throw  open  their  houses  to  fit  persons  of  whatsoever 
race  or  country,  Edward  II  complained  to  the  Pope,  the 
following  year,  that  the  Irish  still  continued  to  exclude 
English  from  their  monasteries.  In  1337,  Edward  III,  after 
stating  that  his  father  had  at  first  excluded  all  Irishmen  from 
Anglo-Irish  monasteries,  but  had  afterwards  revoked  that 
order — ordained  that  all  loyal  Irish  should  be  admitted  on 
the  same  terms  as  Englishmen,  {Burner,  vol.  iii.  p.  964).  But, 
from  whatsoever  cause,  this  salutary  ordinance  was  soon  an- 
nulled. Our  Parliament  enacts,  that  "no  religious  house, 
situate  amongst  the  English,  be  it  exempt  or  not,  shall 
henceforth  receive  any  Irishmen  to  their  profession;  but 
may  receive  Englishmen,  without  taking  into  consideration 
whether  they  be  born  in  England  or  in  Ireland  (sanz  avoir 
consideration  lesquelles  soient  n^es  en  Angleterre  ou  en  Irlande), 
and  that  whoever  acts  otherwise  and  shall  thereof  be  attained, 
their  temporalities  shall  be  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
so  to  remain  at  his  pleasure."  This  act  was,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions in  favour  of  border  monasteries,  generally  executed. 
In  1880,  a  writ  reciting  and  enforcing  it  was  forwarded  to 
the  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
near  Dublin,  of  Mellifont,  Baltinglass,  Dunbrody,  Duleek, 
Bective,  Dowsk,  Tracton,  Nenay,  Tinterne,  Saul,  Iniscourcy, 
Bangor,  Inde,  and  Jerpoint ;  and  also  to  the  priors  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  of  St.  Patrick  of  Down,  of  Conall,  of 
All  Saints  Dublin,  and  of  Louth.  Of  the  thirty-four  Cister- 
cian monasteries  in  Ireland,  the  preceding  list  includes  nearly 
a  dozen ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  why  some  monasteries,  e.  g. 
Cashel,  or  Holy  Cross,  or  others  which  were  certainly  subject 
to  English  power  in  1380,  were  not  similarly  Anglicized. 
These  distinctions  were  kept  up  between  many  of  the  reli- 
gious communities  down  to  the  reformation.  They  never  led 
to  any  schism  or  heresy ;  and  the  more  we  consider  them,  the 
more  reason  have  we  to  be  grateful  to  that  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence that  prevented  one  of  the  hostile  races  from  com- 
bining with  the  English  reformers. 

In  reviewing  this  picture  of  Ireland,  such  as  it  appears  to 
us,  through  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  every 
person  must  be  struck  Avith  the  frightful  anarchy  and  innu- 
merable ills  introduced  and  perpetuated  by  English  govern- 
ment and  by  its  class  legislation.     The  relations  of  the  sister 
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isles  are,  unfortunately,  to  this  very  day  uncliangecl.  One  Is 
the  tyrannical,  the  clutching  mistress  ;  the  other  the  Ill-used, 
insulted  hand-maid.  England's  national  debt  of  justice  to 
Ireland,  If  England  were  judged  by  the  common  principles 
of  honesty,  would  expose  her  before  the  whole  civilized 
world,  more  bankrupt  in  reputation,  than  ten  thousand  times 
her  money  debt  would  make  her  with  the  money  changers. 
Part  of  our  Review  we  would  willingly  have  omitted,  did  we 
not  deem  it  our  duty  to  show  every  class  of  Englishmen  the 
sources  of  that  national  prejudice  against  England,  which  Is 
made  the  Irishman's  crime,  though  he  must  have  been  more 
than  mortal.  If  he  had  not  imbibed  it  from  experiencing  or 
studying  the  unvarying  spirit  of  English  governments,  from 
1172  to  1844.  A  marvellous  consistency  In  Injustice  has 
been  their  invariable  characteristic.  The  great  features  of 
nature,  that  enriched  or  ornamented  our  country  In  the 
middle  ages,  her  mountains,  her  noble  streams,  her  verdant 
valleys,  remain  with  but  slight  variation  to-day — and  with 
but  slight  variation  remains  the  curse  of  man,  Jalightlng  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  and  making  Ireland  the  land  of  sighs 
and  tears,  and  blood.  The  deep  woods  of  native  oak,  that 
darkened  our  mountains,  fell  with  the  free  chieftains,  whose 
liberties  they  guarded;  the  marsh  or  the  bog  has  retired 
before  the  encroachments  of  human  Industry;  but  these 
changes  have  but  increased  the  number  and  enlarged  the 
work-field  of  oppressed  serfs,  the  victims  of  lordling  rapacity 
and  of  exterminating  famine. 

In  estimating  the  social  and  political  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  not,  of  course,  take  our  standard  of 
public  tranquillity  and  happiness  from  modern  times.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  ages  of  heroical  virtues  and  of  great 
disorders,  in  every  country  In  Europe.  It  was  not  her  civil 
convulsions,  but  their  permanence  and  their  quality  that  make 
Ireland  the  exception.  Other  countries  often  enjoyed  peace  ; 
she  never  did.  The  lawless  baron,  or  the  rage  of  conquest, 
or  the  Arab  spoiler,  was  not  her  evil;  her  evil  was  a  com- 
pound, a  permanent  compound,  of  all.  She  had  her  barons, 
lawless  as  any  in  Europe ;  she  had  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow 
of  conquest  over  every  inch  of  her  soil,  and  the  hostile  nations 
that  disputed  her  possession  were  as  opposed  In  language.  In 
laws.  In  civilization,  in  almost  every  ingredient  of  national 
character,  as  the  nations  that  convulsed  the  Spanish  peninsula 
by  the  collision  of  the  crescent  and  the  cross.  Such  was  the 
normal  state  of  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  It  must 
have   Inevitably  ended,   after  a  few  years,  in  the  grosses^t 
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barbarism,  were  it  not  for  the  conservative  influence  of  the 
Catholic  religion  ; — that  religion,  which  knows  no  distinction 
between  Greek  or  Scythian,  though  it  appeared  sometimes  to 
succumb  to  national  prejudice,  often  vindicated  its  character 
of  universal  love,  and  through  the  clouds  of  human  passion 
that  hung  over  the  senate  and  the  judgment-seat,  and  ap- 
peared even  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  cathedral  or  the  monas- 
tery ;  that  religion  sent  forth  its  softening  rays  to  dispel  pre- 
judice, and  to  melt  down  hearts  grown  hard  with  hate.  Yes, 
the  sceptic  or  the  sectarian  may  sneer,  the  peace-officer  or 
lawyer  may  smile  in  pity  or  surprise,  but  every  candid  man 
must  acknowledge,  every  Catholic  will  bless,  the  Divine  in- 
fluence of  the  belief  that  struck  the  penal  pen  from  the  legis- 
lator's hand,  and  inspired  the  following  words  of  mercy  and 
love,  A.D.  1454 :  "  That  by  letters  patent  of  the  king,  all 
persons,  whether  rebels  or  others,  shall  be  taken  under  pro- 
tection who  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  convent  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  Navan ;  and  a.d.  1400,  Henry  IV  confirmed  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Trim,  an  ancient  privi- 
lege, by  which  all  persons,  whether  Irish  rebels  or  others,  who 
went  there  on  pilgrimage,  were  taken  under  royal  protection, 
and  secured  from  all  suits  of  the  king,  of  the  lords  of  Meath, 
and  of  all  other  persons  whatsoever." 

Where  such  privileges  were  granted,  wars  and  laws  must 
have  lost  in  execution  much  of  their  bitterness.  Imagination 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  a  calm 
fifteenth  of  August  eve,  near  one  of  those  favoured  churches 
of  Navan  or  Trim,  when  an  O'Neil  or  O'Donnell  from  the 
north,  a  McCarthy  or  O'Brien  from  the  south,  M'Murchad 
or  O'Byrne  from  his  mountain,  or  O'Moores  and  O'Connors 
from  the  plains  of  Oflaly  and  Leix,  after  laying  down 
for  a  moment  the  sword  of  the  patriot,  cross  the  marches 
under  protection  of  thtrt  English  king,  whom  they  have  been 
combating,  advance  with  their  dreaded  minstrels,  and  the 
other  distinctive  marks  of  the  Irishman,  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  land  of  peace,  and,  without  any  guard  but  the 
pilgrim's  staff,  mingle,  perhaps  after  a  sad  visit  to  Tar  ah, 
with  the  liege  English  around  the  church  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  of  Trim,  to  vent  their  own  and  their  country's  sorrows 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Comfortress  of  the  afl^icted. 

Mr.  Hardiman  thus  sums  up  the  eflects  of  the  /Statute  of 
Kilkenny.  The  good,  died  with  Lionel,  who  enacted  it ;  the 
evil  was  permanent : — 

"  Some  Anglo-Irish  writers  have  laboured  to  shew  that  the  sta- 
tute of  Kilkenny  mainly  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  had 
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been  intended,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  these  purposes  were  prin- 
cipally to  keep  the  English  and  Irish  for  ever  separate.  But  it  was 
too  short-lived  to  answer  all  the  ends  of  its  promoters.  A  paper 
written  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  states,  that  after  the  death  of  Duke  Lionel,  '  the  lawes 
died  with  him  also;  but  the  distrust  and  disunion  which  they 
created,  survived,  and  continued  to  disturb  the  country  for  more 
than  two  centuries  after.  The  result  was  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. English  power  and  influence  continued  to  decrease,  inso- 
much that,  at  the  close  of  the  succeeding  century,  they  were  nearly 
annihilated  in  Ireland.  At  the  beginning,  the  native  Irish,  appre- 
hending that  the  real  object  of  the  law  was,  to  root  them  altogether 
out  of  the  land,  naturally  combined  together  for  safety,  and  some 
of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  resolved  upon  immediate  hostilities. 
O'Conor  of  Connaught,  and  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  for  the  moment 
laid  aside  their  private  feuds,  and  united  against  the  common  foe. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord  Justice,  marched  against  them  with  a 
considerable  army,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  fought  a.d.  1369,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  O'Far- 
rell,  the  chieftain  of  Annaly,  committed  great  slaughter  in  Meath. 
The  O'Mores,  Cavanaghs,  O'Byrnes,  and  O'Tooles,  pressed  upon 
Leinster ;  and  the  O'Niels  raised  the  red  arm  in  the  North.  The 
English  of  the  pale  were  seized  with  consternation  and  dismay,  while 
the  natives  continued  to  gain  ground  in  every  direction.  At  this 
crisis  an  opportunity  offered,  such  as  had  never  before  occurred,  of 
terminating  the  dominion  of  the  English  in  Ireland ;  but,  if  the 
natives  had  ever  conceived  such  a  project,  they  were  never  suffi- 
ciently united  to  achieve  it.  The  opportunity  passed  away,  and 
the  disunion  of  the  Irish  saved  the  colony.  But  the  long  reign  of 
the  second  Edward,  ended  ingloriously  in  Ireland,  and  the  series  of 
disasters  which  marked  its  close,  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  impolitic  enactment  of  the  Stat,  of  Kilkenny.'''' 

In  taking  leave  for  the  present  of  Mr.  Hardiman  and  the 
statute  of  Kilkenny,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  no  Irish 
archaeologist  will  complain  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  his  Society's  labours.  Not  the  slightest 
intention  is  entertained  of  giving  that  society  a  political  hue ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  remove,  not  increase,  the  diffi- 
culties it  must  meet  with.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
our  review  may  be  induced  to  support  by  their  subscription 
a  society  which  has  already,  with  very  limited  means,  done 
more  than  any  other  society  ever  did  for  the  history  and 
literature  of  Ireland.  Let  the  council  of  the  society  follow 
up  their  plan,  keeping  back  all  works  which  have  not  a 
general  interest,  and  disarming  what  we  consider  was  the 
very  natural  distrust  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  public. 
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Art.  VII. — "  Eesolved — That  alarmed  at  the  report  that  an 
attempt  is  likely  to  he  made,  during  the  approaching  Session 
of  Parliament,  to  maJce  a  State  Provision  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  we  deem  it  our  imperative  duty, 
not  to  separate  without  recording  the  expression  of  our  strongest 
reprobation  of  any  such  attempt,  and  of  our  U7ialterahle  de- 
termination to  resist,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  a  measure 
so  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  independence  and  purity  of  the 
Catholic  Beligion  in  Ireland.^'' — Hesolution  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Bishops  in  1837. 
"  Resolved — That  his  grace,  the  most  reverend  Dr,  Murray,  be 
requested  to  call  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Prelates  of 
all  Ireland,  in  case  that  he  shall  have  clear  proof,  or  well- 
.    grounded  apprehension^  that  the  odious  and  alarming  scheme 
of  a  State  Provision  for  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  this  portion  of 
the  empire  he  contemplated  by  the  government  before  our  next 
■    general  meeting.^'' — Kesolution  passed  in  1841. 
*'  Resolved — That  the  preceding  Resolutions  be  now  re-published, 
in  order  to  maJce  known  to  our  faithful  Clergy  and  People, 
and  to  all  others  concerned,  that  our  firm  determination  on 
this  subject  remains  unchanged ;  and  that  we  unanimously 
pledge  ourselves  to  resist^  by  every  hifluence  we  possess,  every 
attempt  that  may  be  made  to  make  any  State  Provision  for 
the  Catholic  Clergy,  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it  may  he 
offered.'''' — Resolution  moved  by  the  most  rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
seconded  by  the  most  rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  and  unanimously 
adopted,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Prelates,  held 
in  Dublin  on  the  15tli  of  November  1843,  the  most  rev. 
Dr.  M'Hale  being  in  the  chair. 
TRELAND  has  long  been  an  object  of  no  small  interest  to 
-*-    the  rest  of  the  world.     In  the  middle  ages,  many  nations 
Were  indebted  to  her  for  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel.     Strangers  came  from  afar  to 
the  hospitable  shores  of  Ireland,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
learning  of  the  time  ;  and  Irishmen  went  abroad,  actuated  by 
a  spirit  of  the  noblest  enterprise,  that  of  diffusing  among  men 
the  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  them  gave  lessons  of  wisdom  in  the  most  famous 
seats  of  learning ;  others  planted  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the 
yet  unreclaimed  wilds  of  Paganism ;  and,   whether  for  re- 
ligion, learning,   or  the  arts  of  civilization,  there   was   no 
country  of  Europe  better  known  or  more  justly  celebrated 
than  the  Insula  Sanctorum.      Since  the  Reformation,  the 
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sufferings  of  Ireland  for  the  faith  have  made  her  known 
everywhere. 

Neither  has  she  in  these  our  days  ceased  deeply  to  engage 
the  attention  of  men's  minds.  At  this  moment  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  of  the  world>  are  fixed  upon  her  with  an  intense  and, 
alas  I  for  Ireland,  a  painful  interest.  Whithersoever  her 
children  go  (and  where  is  there  not  an  "exile  of  Erin"  to  be 
found?)  they  tell  the  story  of  their  country's  wrongs,  and 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  humane  in  behalf  of  their  op- 
pressed countrymen.  From  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
w^orld,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  upon  whom  is  the  solicitudo 
omnium  Ecclesiarum^  is  at  present  regarding  her  with  that 
paternal  interest  which  the  holy  father  has  always  felt  for 
Ireland,  and  which  Ireland  has  always  deserved  by  her  filial 
obedience.  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  are  looking 
on  w^ith  an  interest  of  a  different  sort,  motives  of  state-policy 
mingling  largely  with  their  commiseration  for  the  sufferings 
of  a  people  of  ancient  renown.  From  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Andes,  the  thoughts  of  men  are  turned  towards  this  one 
little  island  of  the  ocean.  It  was  only  the  other  day  the 
Archbishop  of  Calcutta  called  upon  all  within  his  wide  juris- 
diction to  invoke  heaven's  blessing  upon  Ireland ;  and  the 
moment  a  packet  heaves  in  sight,  or  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  is 
descried  from  the  shores  of  America,  the  people  crowd  to  the 
beach,  eagerly  inquiring,  "  What  news  from  Ireland  ?"  Turn 
Ave  now  homewards,  and  in  both  islands  we  find  no  thought 
so  much  engrosses  men's  minds  as  Ireland,  though  they  may 
be  divided  by  opposite  feelings ;  for,  strange  to  say,  it  is  only 
at  home  that  any  diversity  of  feeling  exists  in  respect  to 
Ireland.  She  has  no  enemies  but  where  she  ought  to  have 
none,  and  wants  sympathisers  there  only  where  sympathy 
should  most  abound.  This  is  strange,  yet  too  true.  Alas ! 
that  it  should  be  so.  But,  however  men  may  be  divided  in 
other  respects,  they  are  agreed  in  riveting  their  thoughts 
upon  Ireland  as  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  Ireland 
makes  and  unmakes  ministers  of  state ;  Ireland  is  the  battle- 
ground chosen  for  the  struggle  of  the  two  great  parties  con- 
tending for  the  mastery  of  Britain.  Your  candidate  for  par- 
liamentary honours  stakes  his  chance  of  being  returned  for 
county  or  borough  on  his  sentiments  tow^ards  Ireland;  and 
the  declaration  of  these  sentiments  becomes  the  profession 
of  his  political  creed  when  the  newly-appointed  legislator 
takes  his  place  in  the  imperial  council.  On  the  hustings, 
in    parliament,    at    the    club-rooms,    at    jour    fashionable 
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coteries,  at  the  pious  gatherings  of  Exeter  Hall,  the 
topic  of  all-absorbing  interest  is  Ireland,  Ireland,  Ireland. 
And  as  the  fortune  of  Ireland,  for  weal  or  woe,  has  always 
o-one  hand  in  hand  with  her  religion,  so,  in  what  relation 
soever  the  case  of  Ireland  may  be  considered,  the  national 
faith  forms  a  necessary  counterpart  in  the  inquiry.  You  can- 
not separate  them.  You  cannot  draw  the  line  between  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country ;  nor  solve  any 
question  touching  its  social,  civil,  or  political  economy,  apart 
from  its  religion  ;  nor  legislate  as  an  enlightened  statesman,  if 
you  proceed  in  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  popular  faith. 
At  no  time,  therefore,  could  the  national  faith  be  left  out  of 
view,  in  considering  the  general  question  of  Ireland,  and 
those  large  interests  affecting  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 
But,  at  the  present,  the  religion  of  that  country,  with  the 
condition  of  its  pastors,  is  put  forward  more  prominently  than 
has  been  the  case  since  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. A  state-provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  is 
a  project  which  has  found  especial  favour,  not  only  with  many 
of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  but  even  with  not  a  few  of  the  Tory 
party :  it  has  been  discussed  again  and  again,  and  advocated 
upon  different  grounds,  and  with  much  zeal,  in  some  of  the 
leading  journals,  supposed  to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  that 
party ;  and  it  has  been  apprehended,  on  no  slight  grounds, 
that  one  of  the  remedial  or  noxious  measures  in  store  for 
Ireland,  is  this  same  project  of  converting  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church  into  a  stipendiary  Church,  and  raising  it  to  the  dig- 
nity of  step-sister  to  the  Church  established  by  law. 

And  what  cause,  we  may  ask,  has  given  rise  to  this  godly 
solicitude  about  the  discipline  of  a  Church  so  lately  the 
object  of  the  most  uncharitable  vituperation  ?  Is  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  disfigured  by  the  abuses  of  non-residence, 
or  pluralism,  or  sinecurism?*  Or  is  she  encumbered  with 
ecclesiastical  monopolists,  who  add  vicarage  to  parish,  and 
parish  to  dignity,  and  then,  perhaps,  crown  this  accumulation 
of  clerical  opulence  with  the  mitre  of  a  bishop,  carefully  gar- 
nering up  to  themselves  the  good  things  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, but  leaving  the  working  clergy  to  starve  upon  a  miser- 
able pittance,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  labour  ?  Is  the 
present  system  of  discipline  working  badly  for  the  good  of 


*  Not  considering  unworthy  recrimination  as  either  a  Christian  or  becoming 
practice,  we  disclaim  any  intention  of  insinuating  the  existence  of  these  abuses 
in  another  Church. 
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religion,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  clergy  themselves  ?  Are 
the  once  disinterested  priesthood  of  Ireland  become  a  set  of 
worldly-minded  men,  more  given  to  lively  amusements  than 
the  cure  of  souls,  "  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  worshippers  of 
Mammon?  Are  thei/,  the  once  poor  priesthood,  laden  with 
spoils  wrung  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  poverty?  Are 
thei/,  the  once  laborious  priesthood,  no  better  than  drones 
living  in  luxurious  indolence  upon  the  labour  of  others,  good 
for  nothing  but  to  consume  the  substance  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community  ?  Are  the  people  of  Ireland  groan- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  their  own  national  Church,  and  have 
the  exactions  of  sacerdotal  avarice  become  so  exorbitant  and 
oppressive  as  to  call  aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  British 
parliament  ? 

Any  one  possessing  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  Catholicity  in  Ireland,  with  only  a  very  little  candour, 
must  say  "  No"  to  these  questions.  Not  even  do  its  most 
virulent  enemies,  that  we  are  aware  of,  charge  these  evils 
upon  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  What,  then,  are  the 
motives  for  urging  with  so  much  zeal  the  pension  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  ?  Some  may  be  influenced  by  good  motives, 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  admit  the  goodness  of  their 
motives.  The  measure,  in  one  shape  or  other,  has  been  advo- 
cated by  persons  friendly  to  Ireland  in  and  out  of  parliament; 
but  others,  to  say  no  worse,  are  actuated  by  a  desire,  which 
they  openly  avow,  of  detaching  the  Irish  Church  from  the 
popular  party,  and  converting  it  into  an  engine  of  state  policy 
subservient  to  the  views  of  government.  The  measure  is,  no 
doubt,  one  eminently  Calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
such  policy  ;  but  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretel 
that  it  would  tend  to  inflict  deep  and  lasting  injury  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  This  apprehension 
it  was  that  alarmed  the  Catholic  prelates,  ever  the  watchful 
guardians  of  the  flocks  committed  to  their  pastoral  care,  and 
drew  from  them  in  January  last,  as  on  two  previous  occasions, 
the  resolution  whereby  they  denounce  in  terms  5f  strong 
reprobation  the  scheme  of  pensioning  their  priests  under  any 
shape  or  form  whatsoever.  Each  word  of  that  resolution 
deserves  to  be  weighed  by  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  Ire- 
land and  Catholicity. 

The  people  of  Ireland,  with  the  clergy  of  the  second  order, 
always  obedient  to  the  voice  of  their  chief  pastors,  have  re- 
ceived the  resolution  of  the  episcopal  body  with  equal  joy  and 
respect.     The  words  of  the  prelates  have  found  a  response  in 
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the  heart  of  every  true  Catholic  in  the  kingdom— r^5  finita 
est.  If  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  question,  already- 
discussed  and  settled  by  those  who  are  competent  to  entertain 
it,  surely  it  is  not  that  we  pretend  either  to  form  the  opinion 
of  our  Catholic  readers  in  Ireland,  or  to  lay  before  them 
reasons  why  they  should  now  become  satisfied  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  which  their  prelates  have  thought  proper 
to  pursue.  No.  They  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  their  bishops ; 
for,  in  matters  appertaining  to  faith,  or  morals,  or  discipline, 
it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  their  prelates  have  decided. 
This  wholesome  obedience,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  blind  submission,  a  total  prostration  of  judgment,  as  if 
Catholics  were  debarred  the  privilege  of  reasonable  inquiry. 
It  can  nowise  unsettle  conviction,  just  as  little  can  it  weaken 
respect  for  spiritual  authority,  to  set  before  the  reader  some 
few  from  among  the  many  reasons  that  evince  the  wisdom  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Irish  prelates ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  a  statement  must,  while  it  strengthens  conviction,  also 
increase,  if  possible,  the  confidence  which  Catholics  repose  in 
the  judgment  of  their  spiritual  superiors.  We  say  some  of 
the  many  reasons,  because  we  by  no  means  intend  to  give  a 
complete  elucidation  of  the  question. 

For  the  present,  we  purpose  to  give  an  historical  review  of 
the  means  of  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland;  a 
mode  of  considering  the  question  somewhat  novel,  yet  well 
calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  existing  discipline  of  their  Church ; 
because  they  must  venerate  a  discipline  which  dates  its  origin 
from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  as  we  shall  see,  and  even  of 
Christ  himself.  Apart  from  every  other  consideration,  the 
mere  history  of  this  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  is  full 
of  interest  to  the  diligent  inquirer  into  Catholic  antiquity, 
whoever  he  may  be.  To  the  Irish  Catholic,  the  glory  of  his 
national  Church  is  a  theme  of  just  pride,  and  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  its  history  he  must  feel  deeply  interested :  whatever 
appertaias  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  any  part  of  the 
Church,  has  claims  upon  the  attention,  but  when  that  part  is 
Ireland,  upon  the  sympathies  also  of  English  Catholics ;  and 
we  may  venture  to  add,  that  neither  can  this  view  of  the 
question  be  wholly  uninviting  to  that  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons, who  holding  another  form  of  faith,  profess  to  take  no 
small  concern  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  and  its 
ministers.  Even  for  them  the  historical  investigation  may 
possess  somewhat  of  interest.     Having  disposed  of  the  history 
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of  the  question,  we  will  then  examine  whether  there  be  any 
grounds  either  of  necessity  or  expediency  to  support  the 
abolition  of  the  present  voluntary  system  in  Ireland,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  pension  from  the  state  in  lieu  of  it.  And  we 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  upon  what  footing  we  put 
the  question.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  voluntary 
principle,  or  a  connection  between  Church  and  State,  in  the 
abstract :  we  confine  our  views  to  Ireland,  and  we  discuss  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  there  esta- 
blished, and  of  its  proposed  substitute,  a  government  pension. 
And  here,  at  the  outset,  to  obviate  misconception,  let  us 
state  clearly  what  we  mean  by  the  voluntary  principle.  We 
take  it  then  to  denote  a  system  of  Church  revenue  derived 
from  the  free  contributions  of  the  people.  But,  in  what  sense 
free  ?  as  a  voluntary  support  admits  of  much  latitude,  and 
would  require  to  be  shut  in  by  some  accurate  determination 
of  its  meaning.  Is  it  essential  to  a  voluntary  support,  that 
the  clergy  have  no  manner  of  right  to  it  founded  on  natural 
justice  ?  No  ;  the  Redeemer,  referring  to  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  says  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,*  and  St. 
Paulf  proves  at  length  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  a 
right  to  live  by  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  nobody  can  pretend 
that  the  support  of  the  apostles  and  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  was  not  voluntary.  Is  that  alone  a  voluntary  sup- 
port which  is  derived  from  occasional  offerings  ?  No  :  a  sup- 
port derived  from  land  or  any  other  fixed  endowment,  though 
the  pious  donor  may  have  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  is 
and  continues  voluntary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  its  origin  a 
gift,  not  the  less  free  because  it  was  of  a  fixed  nature.  Is  it 
further  essential  to  the  voluntary  principle,  that  Church  pos- 
sessions, moveable  or  other,  shall  not  be  legalized — in  other 
words  shall  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  civil  law  ?  Surely 
not :  a  legal  sanction  confirming  a  free  gift  to  the  Church  does 
by  no  means  alter  the  nature  of  the  gift ;  but  only  extends 
to  ecclesiastical  property  the  same  security  as  to  any  other 
species  of  property, — no  more.  Lastly,  does  the  voluntary 
principle  require  that  the  Church  shall  not  regulate  the 
revenues  of  its  ministers  by  virtue  of  its  spiritual  authority, 
or  shall  not  avail  itself  of  the  legitimate  force  of  public 
opinion,  in  obtaining  the  support  to  which  it  is  justly  enti- 
tled? No  such  thing.  The  voluntary  principle  does  not 
exclude  this  species  of  moral  constraint  (should  any  one  so 

*  Matt.  X.  10.  +  iCor.ix. 
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call  it),  wliicli  may  diminish  the  degree,  yet  by  no  means 
destroys  the  essential  freedom  of  a  man's  act,  who  contributes 
to  the  support  of  his  clergy.  While  the  Church  employs 
none  but  spiritual  weapons,  or  constrains  him  into  a  recog- 
nition of  its  claim  only  by  setting  the  justice  of  that  claim 
before  him  in  the  light  of  public  opinion,  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple remains  untouched  in  all  its  essential  integrity.  Who, 
for  instance,  can  deny  the  existence  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
that  the  offerings  of  the  people  are  submitted  to  synodal  and 
other  regulations,  and  public  opinion  everywhere  concurs  in 
the  right  of  the  clergy  to  a  competent  support  ?  Whether, 
therefore,  the  support  of  a  clergy  be  derived  from  occasional 
offerings  or  fixed  endowments — whether  it  emanate  from  the 
bounty  of  the  living  or  the  piety  of  the  dead — whether  it  be 
fenced  in  by  the  safe-guards  of  the  law,  or  may  be  invaded  with 
impunity  for  any  thing  the  law  cares — whether  or  not  the 
moral  force  of  spiritual  authority  or  public  opinion  be  pressed 
to  aid  the  just  right  of  the  Church — in  any  and  all  of  these 
suppositions  the  support  of  the  clergy  is  voluntary,  and 
voluntary  it  continues,  until  the  civil  power  steps  in  to  en- 
force it  from  the  people  by  legal  or  other  process.  So  long 
as  the  support  of  a  Church  is  not  compulsory  in  the  manner 
now  stated,  it  is  voluntary  (though  it  may  be  in  different 
degrees) ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  voluntary  the  moment  it  be- 
comes compulsory.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  com- 
pulsion be  direct  or  indirect;  that  is,  whether  the  tax- 
gatherer  comes  to  your  house  and  compels  you  to  pay  the 
clergyman,  by  distress  of  goods  or  otherwise,  or  whether  the 
clergyman  is  paid  his  stipend  out  of  the  exchequer  by  a  tax 
levied  off  the  community  for  defraying  the  public  charges. 
In  either  case  the  principle  of  support  is  compulsory,  not 
voluntary.  In  a  word,  by  the  voluntary  principle,  we  under- 
stand, that  which  is  based  on  the  just  but  free  contributions 
of  the  people,  and  which  excludes  all  compulsion  by  the  civil 
authority.  In  this  sense  we  take  the  voluntary  principle. 
Should  any  one  quarrel  with  our  definition,  at  least  he  cannot 
complain  of  having  been  led  astray  by  a  misapprehension  of 
our  meaning. 

And  now,  having  said  so  much,  we  assert  two  things  :  first, 
the  voluntary  principle  has  existed  in  the  Church  from  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  in  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  the  present  time : 
secondly,  there  is  nothing  in  history  to  warrant  the  assertion 
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that  any  other  than  the  voluntary  principle  has  ever  existed 
in  Ireland,  as  a  settled  means  of  support  for  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  that  country,  whilst  all  the  evidence  of 
history  favours  the  contrary  supposition.  We  undertook  to 
establish  these  two  interesting  points,  trusting  more  to  the 
cogent  nature  of  the  evidence,  than  any  poor  ability  of  our's 
to  set  it  in  a  clear  light  before  the  reader. 

That  the  voluntary  principle  existed  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  from  the  very  first  till  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  we 
gather  from  divers  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  the  early  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Our 
divine  Lord,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  made  choice 
of  the  voluntary  principle,  as  a  means  of  temporal  support  for 
himself  as  well  as  his  disciples.  When  he  was  travelling 
about  in  company  with  the  twelve,  many  pious  women 
"  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance."*  Sending  forth 
his  disciples,  he  addresses  them  in  these  words,  "  Do  not 
possess  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses :  nor 
scrip  for  your  journey,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff; 
for,  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat.  And  into  what- 
ever city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy, 
and  there  abide  till  you  go  thence."t  And  from  the  history 
of  the  unhappy  Judas,  we  learn  that  our  Lord  and  his  disci- 
ples had  a  common  purse,  of  which  Judas  was  the  holder, 
and  which,  doubtless,  was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the 
first  proselytes. i  After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  the 
apostles  inculcated  upon  the  faithful  the  duty  of  sup- 
porting the  ministers  of  the  gospel :  in  particular  St.  Paul, 
reasoning  from  natural  justice,  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
ordinance  of  Christ,  asserts  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  to  live  by  the  gospel.  §  The  right, 
with  the  correlative  duty,  was  practically  recognized  by  the 
first  Christians,  who  "had  all  things  in  common," ||  and  who, 
"as  many  as  were  owners  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  price  of  the  things  they  sold,  and  laid  it  down 
before  the  feet  of  the  apostles."^  The  apostles,  with  their 
fellow -labourers,  were  supported,  the  poor  clothed  and  fed, 
the  indigent  relieved,  all  the  necessities  of  the  Church  sup- 
plied from  this  common  stock,  distributed  first  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  next,  under  their  eye,  by  the  deacons  appointed 
for  the  express  purpose.* 

*  Luke  viii.  3.  f  Matt.  x.  9,  10,  11.  %  John  xii.  6. 

§  1  Cor.  ix.  II  Acts  ii.  44.  *{  Acts  iv.  34,  35. 

**  Acts  vi.  1,  2,  &c.     See  also  Epistles  of  Paul,  joassfm. 
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Though  a  community  of  goods  obtained  only  for  a  very 
little  time  among  the  laity,  and  each  person,  as  before,  sought 
his  own  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  his  particular  calling,  yet 
was  it  the  custom  throughout  the  whole  Church,  till  long 
after  the  apostolic  age,  to  maintain  a  common  stock  for  the 
clergy,  the  poor,  and  the  church,  by  the  united  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  and  which  was  entrusted  for  distribution  to  the 
bishops  and  their  subordinate  ministers.  This  custom  of 
making  voluntary  oblations  to  the  Church  we  can  clearly 
trace  through  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  Commencing  with  bread  and  wine  for  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  faithful  afterwards  offered  other 
things,  and  sometimes  money.  The  canons  of  the  apos- 
tles,* after  enumerating  several  things  offered  at  the  altar, 
prescribe  that  "  every  other  fruit  be  sent  to  the  house,  the 
first-fruits  to  the  bishops  and  priests  :"t  one  of  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  Church  of  Africa  likewise  regulates  the  obla- 
tion of  first-fruits  ;|  and  the  apostolical  constitutions  contain 
a  form  of  thanksgiving  to  God  upon  occasion  of  the  same 
offering.  §  St.  Irenseus  alludes  to  the  offering  of  first-fruits  under 
the  Christian  dispensation :  ||  so  does  Origen,  in  reply  to  the 
calumny  of  Celsus,  imputing  to  Christians  that  they  dedi- 
cated first-fruits  to  the  worship  of  the  demon. ^  TertuUian 
makes  mention  of  a  man  who  gave  to  the  Roman  Church  a 
donation  of  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces.**  In  one  pas- 
sage of  his  writings,  so  explicit  is  he  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, that  we  willingly  transcribe  his  words : — "  Every 
person,  upon  a  day  each  month,  or  whenever  he  pleases,  puts 
in  (to  the  repository  or  chest)  a  moderate  sum  of  money, 
provided  he  chooses  to  do  so  and  is  able ;  for  no  one  is  com- 
pelled, but  he  contributes  of  his  own  free  will."tt  This  repo- 
sitory or  treasury,  into  which  the  pecuniary  offerings  were 
poured,  is,  according  to  Baronius, JJ  the  carhona  of  the  Church 
mentioned  by  St.  Cyprian,  who  also  in  divers  places  records  the 
existence  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  his  time,  designating 

*  Though  we  quote  these  canons  and  constitutions  here,  we  do  not  ascribe 
to  them  so  early  a  date  as  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Whatever  be  their  date, 
and  by  whomsoever  compiled,  they  are  admitted  to  reflect  in  good  part  the 
customs  of  antiquity.  If,  in  the  reader's  opinion,  they  be  not  earlier,  nor  an 
authority  for  anything  earlier,  than  the  Council  of  Nice,  he  has  only  to  class 
them  among  the  authorities  we  quote  for  the  century  posterior  to  Constantine. 
t  Can.  Ap.  can.  3  and  4.  %  Cod.  Can.  Ec.  Af.  can,  37. 

§  Lib,  viii.  c,  40.  |1  Lib.  iv.  c.  32.  ^  Lib.  viii. 

**  Tert.  de  prseser.  c.  30.         tf  Tert.  Apol,  cap.  39. 
XX  Bar.  ad  an.  xliv. 
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the  offerings  made  to  the  clergy  by  the  expressive  word 
sportulw*  that  is,  small  gratuities  in  money ^  and  terming  the 
clergy  themselves  sportulantes  fr aires ^  brethren  receiving  free- 
will offerings,'\  and  expressing  what  we  now-a-days  call  a 
suspension  from  benefice,  as  a  deprivation  of  the  usual  monthly 
distrihution.X  In  the  same  century,  a  little  before  St.  Cyprian, 
Pope  Urban,  the  first  of  that  name,  mentions  the  custom  of 
attaching  to  the  mother  churches  lands  and  other  possessions, 
the  revenues  issuing  from  which  were  to  support  the  clergy.  § 
Every  reader  of  the  Lives  of  8ai7its  is  familiar  with  the  history 
of  St.  Lawrence  the  Martyr,  taken  from  Prudentius  and 
others,  wherein  we  learn  that  the  Roman  Church  had  riches 
enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman  prefect,  pos- 
sessing, besides  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  a  treasury 
which  supported  the  clergy,  many  virgins,  and  fifteen  hundred 
poor  people.  That  the  Church  possessed  immovable,  no  less 
than  movable  wealth,  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  a 
period  when  of  necessity  she  must  have  derived  her  acquisi- 
tions from  the  voluntary  principle  alone,  is  attested  by  the 
edict  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  the  year  312,  ordering 
to  restore  everywhere  to  the  Christian  churches,  not  only  the 
places  where  the  Christians  used  to  assemble  for  worship, 
but  also  other  places  which  they  were  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed, ||  and  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled  in  the  times  of 
persecution.  In  the  letter  to  Anulinus,1[  it  is  also  com- 
manded to  make  restitution  to  the  churches  everywhere,  of 
gardens,  houses,  and  other  possessions  belonging  to  the 
Christians;  and  having  become  sole  emperor,  Constantine 
wrote  an  epistle,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  amongst  other  things 
ordering  as  follows :  "  All  things,  therefore,  that  seem  to 
belong  of  right  to  the  churches,  whether  they  be  houses,  or 

lands,  or  gardens,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be we 

order  to  be  restored."**  These  public  instruments,  ordering 
restitution,  and  stating  in  terms  the  previous  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was  endowed  with 
goods  both  movable  and  immovable ;  and  that  too,  be  it  re- 
marked, at  a  time  when  it  was  not  recognized  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, but  proscribed  by  the  Roman  law,  and  so  had  to  trust 


*  Ep.  xxxiv.  al.  39.  f  Ep.  Ixvi.  aJ.  i.  %  Ep.  xxviii.  al.  34. 

§  Ep.  i.  c.  i.  ex  Pontific.  Damasi  Papse,  ap.  Labbe,  torn.  i.  col.  619. 
il  Euseb.  Hist.  Ec.  x.  15.  t  i^^useb.  ibid. 

**  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  lib.  ii.  e.  39. 
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to  the  only  possible  means  of  support — the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful. 

The  reign  of  Constantino  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  revenue,  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  received  the  sanction  of  the  civil  laws. 
A  mere  legal  sanction,  however,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  cannot  be  interpreted  as  of  any 
prejudice  to  the  essence  of  the  voluntary  principle,  its  only 
effect  being  to  give  to  church  property  the  same  security  as 
to  any  other  species  of  property,  and  nothing  more.  Now 
that  the  possessions  of  the  Church  were  legalised,  the  number 
of  pious  benefactors  became  very  great,  their  liberality  pro- 
fuse. In  times  of  Pagan  persecution,  as  it  had  not  been  safe, 
so  neither  had  it  been  usual,  for  the  Church  to  tempt  the  eye 
or  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  by  retaining  immovable  posses- 
sions for  any  time :  the  safer  course  obviously  was  to  sell  the 
lands  or  other  fixed  possessions,  the  proceeds  of  which  went 
to  the  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and 
the  poor.  But  when  Constantino  displayed  on  his  banner 
the  peaceful  symbol  of  Christianity,  religion  inscribed  justice 
on  the  pages  of  the  civil  code :  the  possessions  of  the  several 
churches  were  restored:  free  scope  was  given  to  the  voluntary 
principle,  by  removing  the  restrictions  which  a  persecuting 
policy  had  imposed  on  the  bounty  of  individuals;  and  the 
enactment  of  favourable  laws  gave  every  facility  for  endowing 
the  Church  in  the  most  ample  manner.  Constantino  legis- 
lated in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  statesman.  He  passed  a  law 
enabling  every  one,  without  exception,  to  give  or  bequeath 
to  the  Church  in  each  locality  whatever  he  pleased  ;*  and  that 
a  provision  wisely  designed  for  the  good  of  the  Church  might 
not  remain  a  dead  letter,  he  in  his  own  person  made  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  legislation  at  once  a  fact  and  an  example ;  he 
erected  superb  churches  through  the  empire,  embellished  them 
in  the  highest  style  of  art,  enriched  them  with  the  most 
costly  ornaments,  and  munificently  endowed  them  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  attached  to  their  service.  His  imme- 
'diate  successors  imitated  the  wisdom  of  his  legislation  and  the 
munificence  of  his  piety.  Their  Christian  subjects  followed 
the  example  of  the  emperors  with  an  emulation  that  had  some- 
times to  be  placed  under  the  restraint  of  law :  they,  too,  built 
and  enriched,  and  endowed  churches ;  and  so,  before  the  lapse 
of  many   years   from   the   conversion  of  Constantino,   the 

*  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  leg.  iv.  et  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  2, 1.  i. 
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Church,  without  ever  once  abandoning  the  occasional  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful,  had  acquired  very  large  fixed  possessions, 
by  the  free  gift  of  princes  and  people.  The  oblations,  and 
gifts,  and  bequests  of  the  people  were  clearly  voluntary,  not- 
withstanding that  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws ;  nor  were 
the  donations  and  endowments  of  princes  less  voluntary, 
unless  indeed  it  be  said,  that  because  they  had  much  to  give 
the  less  voluntary  was  the  gift. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fourth  century  is  full  of 
facts  attesting  the  prevalence  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Church.  The  canons  of  the 
Councils  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  of  Gangra 
in  Paphlagonia,  &c.,  suppose  voluntary  offerings  as  an  under- 
stood usage,  and  proceed  to  regulate  many  things  on  the 
assumption  of  the  custom  as  one  already  well  established.  In 
this  century,  St.  Ambrose,  having  been  made  bishop,  gave  his 
lands  and  estates  to  the  Church,  reserving  an  income  for  his 
sister  Marcellina.*  Aurelius  of  Carthage  is  commended  by 
St.  Augustine,  because,  a  certain  man  without  children  having 
given  his  property  to  the  Church,  Aurelius  afterwards  restored 
it  to  him  when  unexpectedly  blessed  with  offspring.f  St.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  bestowed  all  his  goods  upon  the  Church  of  Nazi- 
anzum,J  and  relates  how  others  had  done  the  like  elsewhere. 
In  one  of  his  sermons,  the  same  father  puts  it  as  an  excuse  in 
the  mouth  of  a  poor  man  delaying  his  baptism  for  want  of 
something  to  offer,  "  Where  is  the  gift  that  I  shall  offer  for 
my  baptism  ?"§  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  he  impresses  upon 
Acrius  and  Alypius  the  duty  of  fulfilling  the  pious  inten- 
tions of  their  mother,  who  had  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Church.  SS.  Jerome,  ||  Augustine,1[  John  Chrysostom,** 
&c.,  strongly  urged  the  faithful  of  their  time  to  the  voluntary/ 
payment  of  tithes  and  other  offerings :  and,  in  fine,  we  find 
traces  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  every  part  of  the  Church 
in  the  fourth  century. 

These  facts  and  quotations,  we  imagine,  must  be  interest- 
ing to  every  Catholic  reader,  and  not  a  little  so  to  our  Pro- 
testant admirers  of  antiquity,  whose  eyes  may  chance  to  light 
upon  these  pages.  To  them  we  offer  no  apology  for  our 
minuteness,  as  they  wnll  think  nothing  useless  which  serves 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Church,  more  especially  in 

*  See  his  Life.        I  Aug.  Serm.  de  Vit.  Cleric.         %  Thomassin,  e.  xvi.  n.  4. 
§  Orat.  40,  de  Bapt.  ||  Com.  in  Matt.  c.  iii. 

•|  Serm.  355.    In  Psalm  ciii.  Serm.  3,  et  in  Psalm  cxlvi. 
**  Hom.  V.  in  Ep.  ad  Eph. 
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respect  to  an  important  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline  such  as 
we  are  treating  of.     But,  if  to  others  these  researches  appear 
too  minute,  and  by  their  minuteness  prove  irksome,  without 
quarrelling  with  their  taste,  we  may  hope  to  convince  them 
of  the  existence  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  fourth  and 
preceding  centuries,  by  appealing  directly  and  in  a  general 
way  to  the  discipline  which  is  admitted  to  have  then  prevailed 
throughout  the  Church  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
Every  person  conversant  with  Christian  antiquity  knows  that 
the  community  of  goods,  adopted,  but  soon  abandoned,  by  the 
laity  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  continued  to  be  the  universal 
discipline  of  the  clergy  for  four  or  five  centuries ;  and  that 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful  at  large  formed  a 
common  stock,  entrusted  by  ancient  usage  and  the  canons  of 
councils*  to  the  bishop  as  the  dispenser;  whose  duty  it  was, 
by  himself  or  his  ministers,  to  divide  the  common  fund  in 
due  proportions  between  the  clergy,  the  poor,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Church.     After  some  time  there  sprang  up  a  diversity^ 
in  the  discipline  of  the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  yet  so 
as  neither  abandoned  the  community  of  ecclesiastical  goods, 
nor  the  voluntary  principle  as  the  source  of  their  acquisition. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  according  to  Theodorus 
the  Reader,t  not  only  was  there  in  the  mother  Church,  where 
the   bishop   presided,   a   community   of  ecclesiastical  goods 
arising  from  devout  offerings,  but  the  oblations  also  of  the 
neighbouring  dependent  Churches  were  all  sent  in  to  swell  the 
common  stock  of  the  mother  Church.     Such  was  the  custom 
in  Constantinople  up  to  the  time  of  Gennadius,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  a  change  was  made  under  his  admi- 
nistration, and  each  church  began  to  have  its  own  common 
stock.     It  was  a  peculiar  custom  of  the  western  Church  to 
make  a  four-fold  division  of  the  common  stock,  allocating  one 
part  to  the  bishop,  a  second  to  the  inferior  clergy,  a  third  to 
the  poor,  a  fourth  to  the  fabric  of  the  church.     That  such 
discipline  must  have  obtained  in  the  western  Church  in  the 
fourth  century,  we  learn  from  the  two  pontiff's,   Simplicius 
and  Gelasius,  the  former  of  whom,  writing  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, refers  to  this  quadripartite  division  as  an  ancient  usage,  J 
and  the  latter  insists  upon  it  as  a  reasonable  rule  of  long 

*  See  Can.  Apost.  can.  31  and  34  ;  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25  ;  Conc 
Antioch.  can.  24  and  25  ;  Cone.  Gangr.  can.  7.  f  I^i^  i.  n.  13, 

X  Ep.  iii.  Sim  pi.  Labbe,  Cone.  T.  iv.  col.  1069,  et  apud  Grat.  c.  de  Red.  28, 
caus.  12,  quaest.  2. 
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standing*  {sicut  dudum  rationahiliter  est  decretum).  These  pe- 
culiarities of  discipline  in  the  east  and  the  west,  so  far  from 
making  against,  only  serve  to  confirm,  the  general  principle 
of  a  common  stock  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  arising 
from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people ; — a  principle  dif- 
ferently modified,  yet  substantially  the  same,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  and  without  doubt  kej^t  up  in  both  at 
least  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  superseded 
in  time  (at  what  precise  period  is  uncertain)  by  the  establish- 
ment of  parochial  livings.  Thus,  we  have  traced  up  the 
voluntary  principle  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  to  the  fifth  century,  when  St.  Patrick  converted 
Ireland  to  the  true  faith. 

We  proceed  next  to  show  that  the  apostle  of  Ireland  did 
establish  the  voluntary  principle  in  that  country,  and  that  it 
has  continued  without  intermission  in  the  Irish  Catholic  Church 
to  the  present  time.  Patrick,  instructed  by  the  example  of  the 
fathers,  that  nothing  could  more  tend  to  consolidate  his  new 
Church  of  Ireland,  than  wholesome  discipline,  held  from 
time  to  time  numerous  synods,  so  we  learn  from  his  life,  in  or- 
der "to  root-up  and  destroy  whatever  was  contrary  to  Catholic 
faith  or  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  and  to  plant  and  build-up 
whatever  was  consonant  to  the  Christian  law,  justice,  the 
sacred  canons,  and  good  manners."t  And,  as  Patrick  trans- 
planted into  Ireland  the  doctrines  of  faith,  with  the  obser- 
vances of  discipline,  such  as  he  had  found  them  on  the  con- 
tinent, we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  introduced  the 
voluntary  principle,  which  then  had  place  throughout  the 
whole  Church.  But,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  or  infer- 
ence :  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  very  synodal  canons  in- 
corporating the  voluntary  principle,  with  the  system  of 
Church  discipline,  established  in  Ireland.  What  say  the 
fourth  and  fifth  canons  of  the  synod,  so  called  of  Patrick, 
Auxilius,  and  Isserninus  ?  "  Should  any  one  have  received 
the  permission  (of  the  bishop),  and  should  the  price  (of  a 
captive)  have  been  collected,  let  him  not  demand  more  than 
necessity  requires.  Should  any  thing  remain  over  and  above, 
let  him  lay  it  on  the  altar  of  the  bishop,  that  it  may  be 
given  to  another  who  needs  it. "J  The  twelfth  canon  of  the 
same  synod  says,    "  Should    any  Christian  have  been  ex- 

*  Gelas.  ep.  ix.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  cap.  27  ;  Labbe,  ibid.  col.  1195. 
+  Jocelin. — Ware's  Bishops,  p.  22. 

%  Synod  us,  &c.  edited  by  Spelman,  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  University 
Library  of  Cambridge  ;  also  by  Ware,  Wilkins,  &c. 
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communicated,*  let  not  his  free-offering  be  received;"  the 
thirteenth  adds,  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  receive  a  free- 
offering  presented  by  a  gentile;"  and  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  are  quite  explicit  on  the  voluntary  principle : 
"  Should  any  pontifical  offerings  have  been  presented  by 
religious  persons,  during  those  days  when  the  bishop  stays  in 
each  of  the  churches  (on  his  visitation),  it  will  be  for  the 
bishop  to  destine  them,  either  to  necessary  use  or  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor,  accordingly  as  he  shall  regulate.  But, 
if  any  cleric  shall  contravene,  and  be  found  to  invade  these 
free-will  offerings,  let  him  be  separated  from  the  Church,  as 
one  greedy  of  filthy  lucre."t  The  second  constitution  of 
another  synod,  held  under  St.  Patrick,  is  to  this  effect : 
"  Content  with  raiment  and  fo»d,  reject  the  gifts  of  the 
wicked  beside,  seeing  that  the  lamp  takes  only  that  with 
which  it  is  fed."J  Moreover,  we  learn  from  an  ancient  canon, 
perhaps  as  old,  or  recording  a  custom  as  old  as  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  a  portion  of  the  property  of  a  deceased 
person  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests  and  the 
celebration  of  his  obsequies — the  clergy  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited to  require  any  more  than  the  allotted  portion  ;§  and, 
lest  the  excessive  piety  of  individuals  might  be  of  prejudice 
to  their  relatives,  and  the  Church  be  enriched  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  community,  another  of  these  ancient  canons  pro- 
vided against  pious  frauds,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  dona- 
tions and  bequests  to  "  the  portion  of  God,"  so  it  was  called  : 
"  No  one  has  a  right  to  defraud  sons,  or  brothers,  or  relatives. 
The  Church  likewise  is  to  receive  only  the  portion  of  God.""|| 


*  Excommunication  here  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term.  In  those  times  there  were  two  sorts  of  communion,  imperfect  and 
perfect,  exclusion  from  either  of  which  amounted  to  excommunication.  Im- 
perfect communion  consisted  in  a  participation  of  the  eucharistic  prayers; 
perfect,  in  admission  to  the  eucharist.  Many  enjoyed  the  former  who  were 
excluded  from  the  latter  communion,  and  so  were  excommunicated,  and  their 
offering  of  bread  and  wine  rejected,  as  they  could  not  partake  of  them  when 
consecrated.  This,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  excommunication  here  meant.  This 
canon  is  a  nearly  literal  transci-ipt  of  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  Elvira — 
"Episcopum  placuit  ab  eo  qui  non  communicat  munus  accipere  non  debere." 

t  These  canons  seem  to  be  framed  upon  the  twenty-fifth  canon  of  the  first 
council  of  Antioch,  in  the  fourth  century. 

%  Synod  alia  S.  Pat.  cap.  2.  edited  by  Spelman  and  Ware.  That  this  synod 
was  held  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  is  held  by  Martene,  D'Achery,  Colgan, 
Ware,  Usher,  Lanigan,  &c. 

§  L.  2.  c.  14.  of  D'Achery 's  collection  of  Irish  canons,  in  his  Spicileg.  T.  9. 
D'Achery  says  this  collection  was  made  about  the  eighth  century,  so  that  the 
canons  forming  the  compilation  must  have  been  passed  at  an  early  period. 

11  Ibid,  1.  41,  c.  6. 
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Whether  or  not  these  two  last  constitutions  can  claim  so 
high  an  antiquity  as  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  matters  little  to 
our  argument.  They  at  least  exhibit  the  discipline  of  the 
Irish  Church  during  the  period  immediately  posterior  to  his 
time ;  and,  at  any  rate,  enough  of  other  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  fact  in  question,  to  give  it  all  the 
certainty  of  historical  truth.  No  impartial  judge  will  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  establishment  of  the  voluntary  principle 
by  St.  Patrick. 

When  things  settled  down  into  the  regular  form  of  a 
Church,  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  their  piety,  was  the 
disinterested  zeal  with  which  the  people,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  clergy.  The 
native  princes  not  only  lowered  their  sceptres  before  the 
cross  of  Christ,  but  they  also  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave 
their  lands  for  a  patrimony  to  the  Church.  Many  persons  of 
noble  birth,  embracing  holy  orders,  or  a  life  of  religious  re- 
tirement, willingly  devoted  their  worldly  possessions  to  the 
Church,  when  they  dedicated  themselves  to  God.  The  rich, 
counting  godliness  great  gain,  were  eager,  by  the  pious  use 
of  their  riches,  to  secure  for  themselves  the  reward  a  hundred- 
fold, with  life  eternal.  All,  according  to  their  respective 
means,  emulated  one  another  in  displaying  their  attachment 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  their  liberality  to  his  Church ;  and 
their  ample  endowments,  planted  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
remained  in  after  ages,  many  yet  remain,  in  strange  hands, 
as  memorials  at  once  of  the  voluntary  principle,  and  of  their 
pious  munificence.  But  to  their  piety  or  munificence,  we 
cannot  attempt  to  do  justice,  as  we  are  not  writing  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Ireland.  Our  province  is  an  humbler 
one, — to  sketch  that  portion  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history 
which  bears  upon  the  matter  in  hand, — the  discussion  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  Proceed  we  then  upon  our  humble 
task. 

The  voluntary  principle,  established  by  St.  Patrick  as  the 
basis  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  in  the  Irish  Church,  remained 
in  full  force  until  the  landing  of  Henry  the  Second  in  the 
year  1171 ;  a  fact  which,  we  believe,  no  person  has  ever  yet 
called  in  question.  The  Irish  people  were  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  veneration  for  their  ancient  usages,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical ;  and  how  tenaciously  they  adhered,  in  particular,  to 
the  voluntary  system,  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  synod  of  Kells,  in  1152,  when  Cardinal  Parparo, 
invested  with  the  plenitude  of  legatine  authority,  formally 
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proposed  the  establishment  of  the  tithe  system,  at  that  time 
enforced  all  over  continental  Europe  *  The  Irish  would  not 
accede  to  the  proposition,  though  recommended  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  See,  to  which  they  at  all  times  deferred 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

Neither  did  the  Irish,  that  is,  the  Irish  emphatically,  the 
natives  in  contra-distinction  with  the  new  settlers,  relinquish 
the  voluntary  principle  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  We  shall  see  presently,  that  the  evidence  of 
history  clearly  favours  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  consent 
to  adopt  any  other  than  the  voluntary  principle.  But,  what 
ground  is  there  for  supposing  they  did  abandon  the  voluntary 
principle  after  the  English  invasion  ?  Clearly  none  but  the 
introduction  of  the  laws  of  England ;  among  them  the  tithe 
law,  which  had  been  established  in  that  coimtry  from  an  early 
period.  But  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  England  were 
confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  Ireland  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  compulsory  tithe  law  when  enforced,  did  not 
annihilate  the  voluntary  principle  even  there,  much  less  any- 
where else.  Between  the  one  and  the  other,  there  was  not 
such  antagonism  that  they  might  not  unite  into  a  mixed  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  derived  part  from  legal  enforce- 
ment, part  from  the  offerings  of  voluntary  piety.  It  was 
so  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  England.  It  was  so  in 
the  small  portion  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  within  the 
pale  of  English  laws  and  customs ;  but  this  mixed  system  of 
revenue  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  in  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  Church,  where  we  can  discover  by  the  light  of  history 
no  trace  of  any  but  the  voluntary  system.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  ground  for  asserting  that  the  introduction  of  English 
laws  and  customs  into  Ireland  put  an  end  to  the  voluntary 
system  there :  first,  because  the  sphere  of  their  operations 
was  very  small,  and  it  does  not  appear  there  was  any  other 
than  the  pure  voluntary  system  elsewhere ;  secondly,  because 
even  the  English  tithe  law,  wheresoever  introduced,  was  not 
of  a  nature  utterly  to  subvert  the  voluntary  system.  The 
history  of  the  time  enables  us  to  advance  yet  a  step  further, 
for  it  records  several  facts  unequivocally  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  the  voluntary  principle  even  in  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian,  not  to  speak  of  the  purely  Irish  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  needless,  as  it  would  be  tedious,  to  marshal  together  the 
array  of  facts  which  it  were  easy  to  collect.  Suffice  it  to 
glance  at  a  few  in  passing. 

*  Annals  of  Cluain-eidneach,  ap.  Keating. 
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John  Comyn,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  (succ.  1181,  ob.  121) 
bestowed  upon  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  certain  dues  arising 
from  voluntary  offerings,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  which  runs  thus  ;-t-"  Likewise  I  have  granted  to  them 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  oblation  which  is  offered  on  the  prin- 
cipal altar,  except  the  ornaments,  and  the  whole  oblations  of 
the  other  altars.  Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  burial-money 
with  the  oblations  presented  to  the  bishop  when  celebrating 
mass,  ^cc.""  *  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  (succ 
1222,  ob.  1250)  in  a  similar  charter  in  favour  of  his  chapter 
of  Limerick,  tells  us,  he  grants  to  it  "  all  the  oblations  which 
we  and  our  predecessors  have  been  wont  to  receive  in  the 
same  church  on  the  days  when  we  used  to  celebrate  in  propria 
persondi  and  all  other  oblations  which  we  used  to  receive  there 
on  any  other  days  whatsoever ;  all  the  oblations  of  our  proces- 
sions, and  through  our  whole  diocess,  likewise  at  Pentecost,  re- 
taining nothing  to  ourselves."!  From  Ware's  Bishops,  in  the 
life  of  Fuik  de  Saundford  (succ.  1256,  ob.  1271)  we  extract  the 
following  passage,  bearing  directly  upon  the  point :  "  After 
his  return,  there  were  great  quarrels  between  this  prelate  and 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  occasioned  thus :  The 
revenues  and  support  of  the  churches  in  Dublin  (as  the 
archbishop  alleged)  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  in  the  bene- 
dictions of  married  people,  and  the  purifications  of  child-bed 
women ;  which  offerings  people  made  in  the  churches,  accom- 
panied with  a  numerous  train,  who  all  made  their  oblation 
upon  the  occasion."  %  Walter  de  Rede,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
(succ.  1330,  ob.  eod.  an.)  according  to  the  same  authority, 
granted  some  tithes  [oblations  and  altarages]  to  his  vicars 
choral ;  §  and  in  a  note  ad  calcem  the  nature  of  the  grant  is 
explained  in  these  words, — "Altarage  at  first  signified  no 
more  than  the  casual  profits  arising  to  the  priests  from  the 
people's  voluntary  oblations  at  the  altar:  but  at  last  was 
understood  to  comprehend  all  dues  and  small  tythes,  except 
the  tythes  of  corn,  pulse,  and  hay."  From  a  synod  of  Dublin 
in  1348,  abridging  a  previous  one  of  Canterbury  in  1328,  we 
learn  that  "  at  the  solemnities  of  marriage,  the  purification 
of  women,  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  and  at  other  solemni- 
ties, God  himself  used  to  be  honoured,  in  the  persons  of  his 
ministers,  by  the  oblations  which  the  devotion  of  the  people 

*  MS.  Regist.  Dignit.  Decani,  p.  61.  The  original  is  in  Latin.  Also  Ap- 
pendix to  Mason's  Hist.  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 

t  MS.  Black  Book  of  Limv*ick,  p.  58,  original  in  Latin. 

X  Ware's  Bishops,  p,  322.  §  Ibid.  p.  477. 
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prompted  them  to  make."  Omitting  particular  notice  of  the 
next  century,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  to  whom 
Edward  Bassenet,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  surrendered 
all  "  portions,  annuities,  tithes,  oblations,  alms,  and  all  and 
every  emolument."*  In  a  word,  the  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  revenue,  was  assi- 
milated to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  England,  where, 
incorporated  with  the  compulsory  tithes,  the  voluntary  system 
was  maintained  till  the  Reformation,  in  the  shape  of  offerings 
at  Easter,  and  other  stated  times,  church  or  surplice  fees  at 
marriages,  christenings,  churchings,  burials,  &c.  Whoever 
has  leisure,  and  wishes  to  do  so,  may  trace  the  voluntary 
principle  through  the  course  of  English  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion from  the  second  to  the  eighth  Henry,  if  he  only  glance 
cursorily  at  the  constitutions  of  synods  held  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  he  will  find  in  the  collections  of  National 
Councils,  by  Wilkins,  Spelman,  &c. 

In  prosecuting  the  history  of  the  voluntary  principle,  we 
have  now  come  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
During  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  landing  of  the  English,  though  Celt  and  Saxont  knelt 
before  Catholic  altars,  many  were  the  causes  of  estrangement 
between  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Hibernian  portions  of  the 
national  Church, — the  insolence  of  the  foreigner,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  natives,  the  domination  of  ascendency,  the  stinging 
sense  of  inferiority.  To  all  these  causes  of  mutual  estrange- 
ment was  now  added,  worst  of  all,  religious  animosity,  the 
last  ingredient  poured  into  the  cup  of  Ireland's  miseries,  and 
which  embittered  every  other.  One  only  tie  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  (if  we  can  call  them  two),  the  pro- 
fession of  the  same  faith :  that  one  tie,  alas !  was  severed 
when  the  Anglo- Hibernian  Church  in  good  part  separated 
from  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  to  which,  happily,  the  Irish 
national  Church  remained,  and  remains,  firmly  attached. 
The  cathedrals  were  then  seized  by  force ;  the  see-lands  and 
the  glebes  transferred  to  the  new  clergy ;  the  estates  of  the 
abbeys,  and  priories,  and  hospitals,  confiscated ;  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  accumulated  by  the  voluntary  Catholic 
piety  of  ages,  swept  away  into  the  magazines  of  the  new  Church 
militant,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  from  that  day 

*  Mason's  Hist.  Append. 

t  We  mean  no  invidious  distinction.  Would  that  the  distinction  were  only 
in  name,  and  that  all  distinction  in  fact  were  effaced  from  politics,  legislation, 
and  government. 
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to  this,  cast  upon  the  small  occasional  offerings  of  the  most  im- 
poverished people  in  the  world.  But  they  shared  the  bread  of 
their  poverty  with  their  priests,  as  willingly  as  their  ancestors 
had  given  of  their  abundance  ;  and,  out  of  their  small  means, 
were  enabled  to  place  their  national  Church  in  a  position,  hap- 
pily intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  indigence  and  cle- 
rical opulence.  Were  it  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
voluntary  principle  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  we  could  refer  to  various 
synodal  constitutions,  regulating  the  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  other  ecclesiastical  facts  of  a  like 
nature.  But  there  is  no  need  of  proving  what  every  person 
admits,  and  must  admit,  since,  during  the  period  in  question, 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  had  no  means  of  subsistence 
but  the  free-will  offerings  of  their  people.  However,  the 
curious  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  fact  or  two  in  point, 
stated  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  the  learned  editor  of  the  "  Statute 
of  Kilkenny,"  in  the  second  volume,  published  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society.  In  a  note,  p.  49,  he  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Grrievances,*  the  rate  of 
taxation  by  which  the  priests  were  paid  in  those  times, — 
'^  For  every  married  couple,  one  shilling ;  for  every  young 
person,  twelve  years  old,  sixpence;  for  baptisms  or  marriages, 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  sixpence  for  the  clerk.  At 
burials  there  was  an  offering,  which  was  divided,  part  to  the 
priest,  part  to  the  friars,  and  part  to  scholars  beyond  the  sea." 
In  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  authority,  he  states, — 
"  The  friars  of  Killrey,  in  Munster,  had,  in  1617,  as  voluntary 
offerings,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  muttons,  thirty  porks, 
besides  butter,  eggs,  and  like  victuals,  in  great  abundance." 

Nor  did  the  Protestant  Church  wholly  forget  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  olden  Catholic  times.  The  eighth  rubric,  at 
the  end  of  the  communion  office,  orders,  "  That  every 
parishioner  shall  communicate,  at  the  least,  three  times  in  the 
year,  of  which  Easter  to  be  one.  And  yearly,  at  Easter, 
every  parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
or  his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  and  pay  to  them  or  him, 
all  ecclesiastical  duties  customably  due,  then  and  at  that  time 
to  be  paid."t     It  is  commonly  known,  there  is  such  a  thing 


*  Roll  of  Patenta,  16  Jac.  I,  part  iii. 

•f  The  rubric  runs  thus,  in  King  Edward's  first  book :  "  Furthermore,  every 
man  and  woman  to  be  bound  to  hear  and  be  at  the  divine  service  in  the  parish 
church  where  they  may  be  resident,  and  there,  with  devout  prayer  and  godly 
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to  this  day,  in  the  north  of  England,  as  a  smoke-penny,  a 
shilling  for  an  oiFering-goose  or  turkey,  sixpence  in  lieu  of  an 
offering-hen,  these  pence,  sixpences,  and  shillings,  being  still 
redolent  of  the  old  voluntary  principle.  Indeed,  so  carefully 
did  the  conservative  spirit  of  Protestantism  (we  mean  nothing 
offensive)  keep  up  these  old  relics  of  Catholic  piety,  that  the 
offerings,  originally  and  customarily  free,  were  converted  into 
an  established  right,  and  an  action  at  law  given  for  their  re- 
covery.— See  2  and  3  Ed.  VI,  c.  xiii. ;  7  and  8  William,  c. 
vi.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  is  it  a  fact,  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland,  have,  until  lately,  claimed  sur- 
plice fees  for  christenings,  marriages,  &c.,  not  from  their  own 
Protestant  people,  which  were  not  a  thing  so  strange,  but 
even  from  Catholics.  Curry,  in  his  "  Review  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Ireland,"*  states,  on  the  authority,  and  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  prayed  "to  be  released  from  those 
exorbitant  sums  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
christenings  and  marriages  (to  the  Protestant  clergy);  and 
particularly  to  have  the  extravagant  surplice  fees  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  extraordinary  warrants  for  levying  them, 
abolished."  The  same  author,  a  little  afterwards,  quotes  the 
journal  of  the  Irish  Commons  in  1640 ;  the  Commons'  remon- 
strance distinctly  charging  upon  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
that  time  the  guilt  of  "  barbarous  and  unjust  exactions ;  and 
that,  too,  for  such  rites  and  customs  as  had  been  formerly  in 
use  with  the  popish  nations,  but  were  now  condemned  and 
renounced  by  Protestants,  viz.,  money  for  holy-water  clerk, 
for  anointing,  mortuary-muttons,  Mary-gallons,  St.  Patrick's 
ridges,  soul-money,  and  the  like."t  In  a  note  he  subjoins, 
from  the  same  "  Remonstrance,"  the  following  passage : 
"  Great  sums  of  money  were  received  by  several  bishops  of 
this  kingdom,  for  commutation  of  penance ;  which  money,  by 
his  Majesty's  instructions,  should  be  converted  to  pious  uses; 
not  observed,  but  made  a  private  profit."!  The  following 
passage,  extracted  from  the  same  original  document,  is  too 
curious,  and  too  much  to  the  point,  to  be  omitted :  "  In  Con- 
naught  and  elsewhere,  sixpence  per  annum  of  every  couple 


silence  and  meditation,  to  occupy  themselves  ;  there  to  pay  their  duties,  to  com- 
municate once  in  the  year  at  the  least." 

*  Keign  of  Charles  I,  book  iii.  c  i.  pp.  92-93.    Dublin  ed.  1810. 

f  Commons'  Remonstrance  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  i.  fol.  258,  et  seq. 

t  Ibid,  fol.  261. 
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(holy-water  clerk)  ;  of  every  man  that  dies  a  muttue^  by  the 
name  of  anointing  money ;  from  a  poor  man,  that  has  but  one 
cow,  they  take  that  for  mortuary ;  from  one  that  is  better 
able,  his  best  garment  for  mortuary.  If  a  woman,  her  best 
garment  for  mortuary  :  and  a  gallon  of  drink  for  every  brew- 
ing, by  the  name  of  Mary-gallons :  for  every  beef  that  is 
killed  for  the  funeral  of  any  man,  the  hide  and  tallow,  and 
they  challenged  a  quarter  besides :  fourpence  or  sixpence  per 
annum  from  every  parishioner  for  soul-money:  a  ridge  of 
winter-corn,  and  a  ridge  of  oats,  for  every  plough,  by  the 
name  of  St.  Patrick'' s  ridges :  for  portion-canons,  the  tenth  part 
of  the  goods,  after  debts  paid,  &c."*  Strange  to  say,  these 
dues  were,  until  lately,  claimed  of  Catholics  by  Protestant 
ministers;  in  fact,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  demand  was 
made  and  resisted,  in  the  town  of  Fethard,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  Thus,  the  Protestant  Church  has  not,  until  of 
late,  relinquished  a  legal  claim  even  upon  the  voluntary  offer- 
ingst  of  Catholics ;  whilst  the  Catholic  clergy,  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  have  had  nothing  else  for  their  mainte- 
nance. 

Let  us  now  briefly  pass  in  review  the  several  stages  in  our 
argument,  that  we  may  the  better  see  what  ground  we  have 
passed  over,  and  to  what  conclusion  we  are  conducted.  At 
the  birth  of  Christianity  we  saw  the  voluntary  principle  hal- 
lowed by  the  Redeemer,  and  we  saw  it  ministering  comfort 
to  his  afflicted  members  in  those  ages  of  suffering  and 
triumph,  the  darkest  and  the  brightest  of  the  Church :  from 
the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  fifth  century  we  found  its 
excellence  approved  by  the  wisdom  of  Councils,  its  beauty 
commended  by  the  eloquence  and  example  of  Fathers,  its 
glory  inscribed  upon  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline :  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  English 
invasion,  we  observed  the  rise,  progress,  and  settlement  of  its 
long  reign  of  good  in  Ireland :  from  thence  to  the  Reforma- 
tion we  beheld  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Hibernian  Catholics,  in 
the  midst  of  their  feuds,  vying  with  one  another  in  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  monuments,  attesting  to  after 
ages  their  veneration  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Finally,  in 
these  latter  times  we  saw  how  the  Irish  Church,  cast  upon 

*  Ibid.  fol.  260. 

■j"  We  do  not  mean  that  they  were  at  once  voluntary  and  compulsory,  but 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  asserted  a  legal  claim  to,  and  thus  converted  into 
compulsory  dues,  what  were  in  their  origin,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  country, 
voluntary  offerings. 
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the  way  side,  sorely  bruised,  and  faint,  and  stripped  naked, 
was  restored  by  its  Samaritan  virtue  and  sent  on  its  way 
rejoicing  in  strength  ;  whilst  the  Protestant  Church,  having 
enriched  itself  on  the  high  way  to  Jericho  with  the  good  things 
which  the  old  voluntary  principle  had  given  to  another, 
feigned  a  respect  for  its  venerable  age,  only  the  better  to 
secure  what  yet  it  could  give.  Thus  do  we  find  ourselves 
landed  in  the  conclusion  that  the  voluntary  principle  has 
existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  Irish  branch  of  that  Church  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  conflicts,  arduous  as  numerous, 
which  it  has  maintained  against  error,  and  persecution,  and 
the  princes  and  powers  of  darkness,  the  Church  of  Ireland 
always  bore  "  the  voluntary  principle"  inscribed  upon  its  vic- 
torious banner;  and  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
called  upon  to  cast  away  that  banner,  and  adopt  in  its  stead 
"the  lion  and  the  unicorn,"  with  the  very  appropriate  motto, 
**paid  by  the  government."  Will  the  Irish  Church  fight 
under  these  colours  ?     We  are  sure  it  will  not. 

Having  made  good  one  of  the  two  assertions  which  we  laid 
down  at  the  outset,  we  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  nay,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  matter,  we  claim  his  attention, 
whilst  we  address  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  our  second 
position, — a  position  which,  if  tenable,  must  redound  to  the 
glory  of  the  Irish  Church,  strengthen  the  attachment  of  every 
Irish  Catholic  to  its  present  discipline,  and  increase  his  aversion 
to  any  material  change  in,  much  more  to  the  subversion  of  the 
voluntary  system  in  Ireland.  Our  next  position  is  this, — in 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church  it  does  not  appear  there  ever  has 
been  established,  with  the  consent  of  clergy  and  people,  a 
permanent,  legal,  compulsory  system  of  revenue  for  the  body 
of  the  clergy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  history 
entirely  favours  the  opposite  conclusion.  Let  us  see.  The 
revenue  given  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Armagh  *  by  the 
law  of  St.  Patrick,  as  it  was  called  (Rair  Patraice),  was  not  a 
general  provision  for  the  clergy,  as  neither  was  a  like  tribute 
paid  to  Derry  by  the  Rair  Coluimh  Cille.  The  tithe  system 
is  the  only  one  that  could  come  within  the  terms  of  our  pro- 
position ;  but  upon  a  diligent  examination  of  the  question, 
we  say  it  does  not  appear,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  the 
Irish  people  and  clergy  have  ever  consented  to  the  permanent 
imposition  of  tithes  as  a  compulsory  due.     Were  tithes  so 

*  Keating's  Ireland,  book  ii.  pp.  85  86,  Duffy's  edition,    Dublin,  1841. 
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established  at  any  time  before  the  landing  of  the  English  in 
the  twelfth  century  ?  They  were  not.  Were  they  so  esta- 
blished at  any  time  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  date  of 
the  reformation  ?  Nobody  can  say  they  were :  the  facts  of 
history  strongly  support  the  negative.  Of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  reformation  we  need  say  little  or  nothing, 
because  every  person  knows  in  whose  hands  the  tithes  have 
been  during  that  period ; — certainly  not  in  Catholic  hands,  nor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  we  may  add, 
just  as  little  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland.  Were  they  in  the  hands  of  any  clergy,  in  the  manner 
stated,  and  at  any  time  previous  to  the  English  invasion  ? 
They  were  not.  When  St.  Patrick  visited  Ireland,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  tithes  were  not  a  legal,  com- 
pulsory due  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  It  is  true  that  then, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  ecclesiastics  of  eminent  piety 
strenuously  exhorted  the  faithful  to  the  mluntary  payment 
of  tithes,  not  for  the  replenishing  of  the  ecclesiastical  coffers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  and  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
In  these  exhortations,  how  strenuous  soever  they  may  have 
been,  the  reader  will  find  they  never  once  allude  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ecclesiastical  precept,  not  to  say  a  censure,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  oiferings";  but  address  themselves  entirely 
to  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  the  very  earnestness  of  their 
admonitions  proving  that  the  persons  addressed  were  free  to 
give  what  heed  they  pleased  to  such  appeals.  Their  language 
is  sometimes  strong,  yet  is  it  the  language  of  strong  exhorta- 
tion only ;  and  the  best  ecclesiastical  antiquarians  admit  there 
was  then  no  precept  of  the  Church  commanding  the  payment 
of  tithes.  It  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Macon,  in  the 
year  585,  that  they  were  enforced  under  the  penalty  of  eccle- 
siastical censure  ;  nor  was  it  before  the  time  of  Constantine, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  power  of  the 
Church  and  State  united  together  to  any  considerable  extent 
to  compel  their  payment.  St.  Patrick,  therefore,  did  not 
introduce  from  the  Continent  the  discipline  of  a  tithing  sys- 
tem enforced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  though  we 
are  free  to  admit  he  may  have  recommended  the  voluntary 
payment  of  tithes,  as  did  also  many  holy  men  on  the  Con- 
tinent about  the  same  time.  Nor  were  they  so  established 
during  the  interval  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  to  that  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  with  the  first 
English  settlers  in  the  twelfth  century.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  writers  the  most  versed  in  the   civil  and   ecclesiastical 
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history  of  Ireland.  Lanigan  says,  "As  to  titlies,  he  (Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis)  alluded  to  Wales,  for  they  were  not  paid 
in  Ireland  before  his  time  "  *  Again,  elsewhere  he  says,  "  It 
is  certain  that  tithes  were,  if  at  all,  very  little  exacted  in 
Ireland  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Enghsh  power."  f 
Moore  is  equally  positive.  "  From  the  same  motive,  doubt- 
less, the  payment  of  tithes,  which  the  Irish  had  never  during 
their  unreformed  state  observed,  was  now  enjoined  by  Henry's 
Council,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  serve  as  a  lasting 
bribe  to  the  Church."  J  Dr.  Doyle  vouches  for  the  fact,  and 
for  much  more  than  the  fact  under  discussion,  with  a  strength 
peculiarly  his  own :  "  The  law  of  ty the,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  has  never  had,  either  in  Catholic  or  Protestant 
times,  no  not  to  the  present  hour,  the  assent  or  consent  of  the 
Irish  nation."  §  To  the  like  effect,  Carew,  in  his  Ecclesiasti- 
cal HistorT/  of  Ireland :  "  With  the  system  of  tithes  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  at  least  generally,  were  unacquainted,  until 
the  period  of  the  English  invasion."  ||  Brennan  says,  that  at 
the  synod  of  Kells  "  an  attempt  was,  for  the  first  time,  made 
of  introducing  the  notorious  tithe  system  into  Ireland. "IT  Nor 
are  they  light  grounds  upon  which  this  assertion  rests.  At 
the  great  synod  of  Kells,  in  the  year  11 52,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  Cardinal  Paparo,  the  Pope's  legate,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland  ;**  which  proposi- 
tion, made  by  him  and  rejected  by  the  synod,  proves  that  the 
payment  of  tithes  had  not  been  a  received  usage  in  Ireland. 
Again,  in  the  synod  convened  at  Cashel  in  11 72,  to  further 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  in  that  of 
Dublin  under  Archbishop  Comyn,  in  1186,  canons  were 
passed  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  on  the  plea  of  reform- 
ing Church  discipline  in  Ireland ;  whence  it  is  justly  inferred, 
that  the  pretended  measure  of  reform  was  then  new  to  the 
Irish.  Furthermore,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  both  synods,  alleges  it  in  proof  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  Irish,  "  that  they  do  not  as  yet  pay  tithes  or  first- 
offerings."  ff  Clearly,  then,  a  system  of  compulsory  tithing 
had  not  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  English  invasion,  what- 
ever one  or  another  person  may  have  done  to  introduce  the 
voluntary/  payment  of  them  in  a  few  places. 

*  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  f  Ibid.  p.  146. 

J  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  257-258. 
§  Letter  to  S.  Rice,  Esq.  M.P.,  p.  120. 

II  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  p.  149.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  303-304. 

**  Annals  of  Cluain-Aidneach,  ap.  Keating.      f  f  Topog.  Hib.  Dist.  iii.  c.  19. 
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Did  the  Catholic  people  and  clergy  of  Ireland  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  compulsory  tithe-system,  as  a  re- 
venue for  the  Catholic  Church,  at  any  time,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  dominion  till  the  reformation  ?* 
Nobody  can  hold  the  affirmative ;  and  the  facts  of  history 
are  all  on  the  other  side.  Before  proceeding  further,  we 
freely  admit  that  tithes,  established  in  England  from  an  early 
date,  were  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  English  settlers, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  clergy  attached  to  the 
English  interest,  enforced  till  the  reformation  by  them  and 
their  descendants  within  the  pale ;  perhaps,  too,  in  parts  be- 
yond it,  where  they  sometimes  had,  often  had  not,  the  power 
to  enforce  them.  This  we  freely  concede.  But,  "  did  the  Irish 
people  and  clergy  consent  to  the  compulsory  tithe-law  ?" — 
that  is  the  question.  The  synod  of  Cashel,  in  1172,  and  that 
of  Dublin  in  1186,  which  severally  decreed  the  payment  of 
tithes,  may  be  thought  to  have  established  them  on  a  solid 
basis.  No  such  thing.  "What  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
lived  at  the  time,  and  had  come  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  to  John,  and  had  borne  no  small  share  in  the  said 
synod  of  Dublin — what  says  Giraldus  ?  "  This  people  (the 
Irish)  are  a  most  filthy  race ;  a  race  of  all  others  the  most 
uninformed  in  the  rudiments  of  faith :  they  do  not  as  yet  pay 
tithes  or  first-offerings. "f  Now,  when  did  Giraldus  pen 
these  words?  Years  after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  some 
time  after  the  synod  of  Dublin ;  for,  let  the  reader  remark, 
the  former  was  held  in  1172,  the  latter  in  1186,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,J  (Lgetare,  Jerusalem) ;  and  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  of  the  same  year,  Giraldus  left  Ire- 
land, §  taking  with  him  the  materials  of  the  very  work  con- 
taining the  words  w^e  have  cited.  So  then,  more  than  four- 
teen years  after  the  synod  of  Cashel,  and  some  time  after 
that  of  Dublin,  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  that  these  barbarous  Irish  were  not  even  yet 
convinced  what  good,  spiritual  and  temporal,  it  would  do 
them  to  pay  tithes ;  and  they  adhered,  with  the  most  per- 
verse obstinacy,  to  their  old  barbarous  usage  of  not  paying 
them.  The  Irish  (it  was  a  feature  in  the  national  character), 
were  as  averse  to  adopt  new  customs,  as  to  relinquish  the 

*  This  is  the  same  as  saying  to  the  present  time,  for  who  needs  to  be  told,  that 
since  the  Reformation  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  not  either  received 
tithes,  or  laid  claim  to  them  as  due  by  law  ? 

t  Topog.  Hib.  Dist.  iii.  c.  19. 

i  Girald.  de  rebus  a  se  gestis,  lib.  ii,  c.  16.  §  Ibid,  lib,  xL  c.  16. 
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old.  They  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  before  the  English  invasion:  the  high  authority  of 
the  Pope's  legate,  Cardinal  Paparo,  could  not  reconcile  them 
to  the  un-Irish  novelty ;  and,  surely,  they  did  not  become 
enamoured  of  it,  now  that  it  was  recommended  to  their  ac- 
ceptance, by  their  good  friends  the  English.  In  fact,  the 
perpetual  feuds,  carried  on  between  the  two  races,*  had  alone 
been  sufficient  to  convert  the  former  dislike  of  the  Irish,  for 
tithes,  into  a  settled  hatred ;  and  this  daily-increasing  hos- 
tility, apart  from  any  direct  testimony  of  history,  discredits 
the  fancy  that  the  Irish  borrowed  the  custom  of  tithing  from 
the  English  at  any  time  between  the  reigns  of  the  Second  and 
Eighth  Henry.  Almost  from  the  first,  the  Irish  natives  were 
treated  as  aliens,  or  rather  as  outlaws  and  enemies,  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  participation  of  English  laws ;  for  which  they 
applied,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  offering  8,000  marks 
as  purchase  money :  they  applied  a  second  time  in  the  same 
reign,  and  again  in  that  of  the  Third  Edward,  always  with 
the  same  ill  success.  In  a  word,  during  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years  and  more,  they  were  regarded  as  enemies  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  so  denominated  in  many  statutes,! 
so  that  it  was  adjudged  no  felony  to  kill  a  mere  Irishman  in 
time  of  peace ;  nor  were  the  Irish  even  nominally  considered 
subjects  within  the  king's  allegiance,  and  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  until  the  year  1612,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First.  Even  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  was  subjected  to 
the  ban  of  alienage.  The  famous,  or  infamous,  statute  of 
Kilkenny,  passed  under  Edward  the  Third,  a.d.  1367, 
often  confirmed  and  enforced  with  strictness,  excluded  a 
mere  Irishman  from  ecclesiastical  benefices  *^  amongst  the 
English  of  the  land,"J  as  also  from  the  religious  houses  so 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  we  wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  national  dis- 
sensions. We  only  state  what  is  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument.  Truth  may 
be  told  now-a-days,  that  all  may  know  what  has  been  done,  and  good  men  undo 
the  effects  of  what  ought  never  to  have  been  done.   | 

t  Stat,  of  Kilkenny,  c,  i.  10-11;  2  Henry  IV,  c.  xxiv;  10  Henry  VI,  c.  i.  18; 
18  Henry  VI,  c.  iv.-v.;  Edward  IV,  c.  vi.;  10  Henry  VII,  c.  xvii. 

X  Here  are  the  words  of  this  remarkable  statute :  "  Also  it  is  ordained  that 
no  Irishman  of  the  nations  of  the  Irish  be  admitted  into  any  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church  by  provision,  collation,  or  presentation  of  any  person,  nor  to  any 
benefice  of  holy  Church,  amongst  the  English  of  the  land  ;  and  that  if  any  be 
admitted,  instituted,  or  inducted,  into  such  benefice,  it  be  held  for  void,  and  the 
king  shall  have  the  presentation  of  the  said  benefice  for  that  avoidance,  to  what- 
ever person  the  advowson  of  such  benefice  may  belong,  saving  their  right  to 
present  or  make  collation  to  the  said  benefice  when  it  shall  be  vacant  another 
time." — A  statute  of  the  fortieth  year  of  King  Edward  III,  enacted  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  in  Kilkenny,  a.d.  1367.  4to.  Dublin:  1843:  elaborately  noted  by 
James  Hardiman,  Esq.,  and  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 

§  "  Also,  it  is  ordained  and  established,  that  no  religious  house  which  is 
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situate.  §  The  following  were  amongst  the  monasteries 
wherein  Irishmen  were  not  allowed  to  make  vows — Balt- 
inglass,  Knock,  Jerpoint,  Graigenemanagh,  Tintern,  Dun- 
brody  ;*  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary,  Monaster-evan,  so  early  as 
1297,  was  fined  half-a-mark,  because  "he  did  not  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  against "  the  Irish ;  Edward  III  seized  the 
Abbey  of  Newry,  on  the  ground  "  that  the  community  had 
been  mere  Irish ;"  and  James  Lockard,  Prior  of  Knock,  was 
fined,  in  the  year  1417,  for  having  allowed  John  Mc  Ken- 
navan,  a  mere  Irishman,  to  make  vows  in  his  priory.  Such 
was  the  hostility  to  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  systematic  oppression  of  the  people.  Can 
it  be  supposed,  with  a  shadow  of  probability,  that  averse  as 
they  always  had  been  to  the  tithe-system,  the  Irish  would 
now,  clergy  and  people,  have  borrowed  it  from  the  English, 
by  whom  they  were  so  treated  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  tithes  were  forced  upon  the  Irish,  as 
they  could  not  and  durst  not  resist  the  English  power.  The 
fact  alleged  and  its  proof  are  equally  destitute  of  foundation. 
A  rapid  glance  over  the  history  of  those  times  will  convince 
the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  English,  for  more  than  the 
first  three  hundred  years  of  their  power,  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  force  the  tithe  system  or  any  other  obnoxious  mea- 
sure upon  the  Irish  nation.  The  reigns  of  four  princes  had 
passed  away  before  the  English  power  settled  down  into 
a  regular  form  of  government.  Henry  II  was  satisfied  with 
the  homage  and  tribute  of  the  Irish  chieftains  and  the  grant 
of  charters  to  his  English  nobles:  Richard  did  nothing:  John 
established  twelve  counties  in  part  of  Leinster  and  Munster  ;t 
and  Henry  III  extended  Magna  Charta  to  his  subjects  in 
Ireland.     This  appears  to  have  been  the  full  extent  of  the 

situate  amongst  the  English  (be  it  exempt  or  not),  shall  henceforth  receive  any 
Irishmen  to  their  profession,  but  may  receive  Englishmen,  -without  taking  into 
consideration  whether  they  be  born  in  England  or  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  any  that 
shall  act  otherwise,  and  thereof  shall  be  attainted,  their  temporalities  shall  be 
seized  into  the  hands  of  our  lord  the  king,  so  to  remain  at  his  pleasure ;  and 

that  no  prelates  of  holy  Church,  shall  receive  any to  any  orders,  without  the 

assent  and  testimony  of  his  lord,  given  to  him  under  his  seal." — Ibid.  The 
preceding  extracts  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Battersby's  very  copious  and  very  useful 
Catholic  Directory  for  1844,  by  those  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  volume  of  the  Archseological  Society. 

*  See  Brennan's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  joassjm. 

+  "  True  it  is  that  King  John  made  twelve  shires  in  Leinster  and  Munster, 
namely,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meth,  Uriel,  Catherlogh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Tipperary.  Yet  these  counties  stretched  no 
farther  than  the  lands  of  the  English  colonists  extended."— Sir  J.  Davis's  Historical 
Tracts,  p.  93. 
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English  power  at  that  time.     No  doubt  Hallam,  against  the 
opinion  of  many  other  impartial  writers,  will  have  it  that 
Ireland  was,  in  a  general  sense,  subject  to  Henry  II  and  the 
three  next  princes.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Hallam  admits,  on  the 
authority  of  other  writers,  that  even  then  the  native  princes 
governed  their  septs  by  Brehon  law,  only  acknowledging  the 
King  for  lord  paramount ;  that  they  justly  renounced  alle- 
giance to  a  government  that  could  not  redeem  the  original 
wrong  of  usurpation ;  became  gradually  stronger,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  made  such  progress  in  the  recovery  of 
their  lost  territories,  "  that  in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
the  northern  provinces,  and  even  part  of  the  southern,  were 
entirely  lost  to  the  crown  of  England."*  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  England  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  almost  annihilated  the  English 
interest  in  Ireland.     The  Black  Rent,   so  it  was  called,  paid 
to  the  Irish  chieftains,  could  no  longer  purchase  even  a  pre- 
carious protection :  the  natives  breaking  over  the  borders  with 
resistless  impetuosity,  seized  the  English  settlements :  beyond 
the  pale,  the  English  power  hardly  existed  in  name,  for  out 
of  that  small  district  the  King's  writ  did  not  run,  nor  were 
members  summoned  to  parliament :  independent  tribes  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  Leinster;  the  earls  of  Des- 
mond, scarcely  owning  a  nominal  subjection,  possessed  good 
part  of  Munster ;  the  O'Briens  held  Thomond,  now  Clare ; 
and  the  Irish  and  the  degenerate  Burkes,  Hihernis  ipsis  Hi- 
herniores,  were  masters  of  Connaught  and  Ulster.     The  utter 
decline  of  the  English  interest  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John 
Davis: — "After   his   (Henry   VI)    death,    only   that   little 
canton  of  land  called  the  English  pale,  containing  four  small 
shires,  did  maintain  a  bordering  war  with  the  Irish  and  retain 
the  form  of  English  government.     But,   out  of  that  little 
precinct  there  were  no  lords,  knights,  or  burgesses  summoned 
to  the  parliament ;  neither  did  the  King's  writ  run  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom."  f     The  English  interest   may 
have  been  somewhat  retrieved  in  Ireland  under  Henry  VII ; 
yet  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  Irish  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
laying  the  state  of  the  country  before  his  royal  master,  repre- 
sents the  English  laws,  manners,  language,  and  habit  as  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  narrow  compass  of  twenty  miles,  and 
the  remnant  of  English  subjects  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  Irish  lords  for  a  precarious  protection, 

*  Constitutional  Historj^  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  500-501, 
t  Sir  J.  Davies'  Hist.  Tracts. 
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The  Baron  Finglass  confesses  "that  the  English  statutes 
passed  m  Ireland  are  not  observed  eight  days  after  passing 
them  :""*  and  Sir  »T.  Davis,  describing  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  same  reign,  says :  "  All  this  while  the  provinces  of  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster,  and  a  good  part  of  Leinster,  were  not 
reduced  to  shire-ground ;  and  though  Munster  was  anciently 
divided  into  counties,  the  people  were  so  degenerate  as  no 
justice  of  assize  durst  execute  his  commission  amongst  them."t 
Thus,  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  substance  of  these  his- 
torical facts,  the  English  interest,  as  established  by  Henry 
II  and  the  three  next  princes,  was  inconsiderable :  such  as 
it  was,  it  fell  away  under  the  Edwards  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  was  but  little  retrieved  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth ;  and,  we  may  add,  was  not  gene- 
rally established  until  the  time  of  James  I.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  assertion  that  the  English,  before  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  could  have  compelled  the  Irish  nation  to 
the  payment  of  tithes?  From  the  preceding  historical  review, 
it  is  manifest  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  force  that 
obnoxious  measure  upon  the  whole  kindom  by  the  power  of 
the  sword,  until  some  time  after  the  aforesaid  period. 

But,  whether  they  had  the  power  or  not,  the  Irish  people 
must  have  been  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  usages,  not 
by  those  of  England.  We  have  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Irish  people  were  out  of  the  pale  of  English  law,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  II,  till  long  after  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, and  that  the  English  law  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  natives  must  all  this  while 
have  had  no  laws  or  customs  but  their  own.  And  that,  in 
matter  of  fact,  they  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  the  history  of 
the  time  unequivocally  demonstrates.  The  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny decries  the  Brehon  law,  as  one  of  tlie  lewd  customs  of 
the  Irish :  the  Baron  Finglass,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
says :  "  Those  laws  and  statutes,  made  by  the  Irish  on  their 
hills,  they  keep  firm  and  stable,  without  breaking  through 
them  for  any  favour  or  re  ward."  J  Sir  J.  Davis  tells  us,  in 
respect  to  the  same  time,  "  None  of  the  Irish,  lords  or  tenants, 
were  settled  in  their  possessions  by  anie  grante  or  confirma- 

*  Brev.  of  Ireland. 

+  For  the  limited  extent  of  the  English  power  under  Henry  VIII,  see  the 
second  volume  of  State  Papers,  lately  published  under  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  crown,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  his  Memoir  on  Ireland, 
p.  95,  et  seq,  %  Brev.  of  Ireland. 
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tion  of  the  crowne,  except  the  three  great  earls  before  named; 
who,  notwithstanding,  did  govern  their  tenants  or  followers 
by  the  Irish  or  Brehon  law."  Furthermore,  the  Irish  tenure 
of  tanistry,  so  different  from  the  tenures  created  by  English 
law,  existed  so  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  gather 
from  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Mc  Mahon,  as  also  from 
an  act,  12th  Elizabeth,  which  says  the  Irish  petitioned  for 
leave  to  surrender  their  lands,  and  receive  them  under  English 
tenures ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  James  I,  that  the 
Irish  tenures  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind  were  abolished  through 
the  kingdom.  All  these  facts  make  it  certain,  that,  from  the 
English  invasion  till  the  Reformation,  the  Irish  enjoyed  their 
own  laws  and  customs  in  civil  matters.  And,  if  in  civil 
matters,  certainly  in  matters  ecclesiastical  also ;  as  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  never  was  subject  to  the  English,  not  even 
the  part  of  the  Church  within  the  pale,  but  regulated  all 
matters  by  the  canon  law,  with  the  constitutions  of  national 
synods,  acknowledging  submission  to  the  Holy  See  only.  In 
fact,  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Ireland  was  as  independent  of 
England  as  was  its  power,  civil  and  military, — and  more  so. 
The  utility,  rather  the  necessity,  of  this  digression,  if  digression 
it  be,  concerning  the  extent  of  English  power  and  laws  in 
Ireland,  must  now  be  apparent,  as  no  person  can,  with  the 
facts  of  history  fairly  before  him,  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the 
Irish  were  either  compelled  by  force  or  fear,  or  the  ^vant  of 
their  own  laws,  or  that  they  were  induced  by  persuasion,  to 
accept  any  measure  at  the  hands  of  the  English  or  Anglican 
settlers,  more  especially  one  so  obnoxious  as  the  tithe  system. 
The  hostility  of  the  two  countries;  the  very  small  compass 
within  which  the  English  law  had  force ;  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  laws  and  customs  by  the  Irish  people ;  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  Church  ;  their  almost  hereditary  dislike  of 
tithes,  heightened  into  a  national  antipathy — all  these  con- 
siderations put  it  out  of  our  power  to  suppose  the  Irish  people 
and  clergy  did  adopt  the  English  tithe  system  before  the 
Reformation,  and  give  us  all  the  evidence  we  need  desire,  for 
believing  and  asserting,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
that  they  did  not.  And,  probability  seems  to  pass  into  abso- 
lute certainty,  when,  to  all  this,  we  add  the  total  silence  of 
history  as  to  the  fact  of  any  acquiescence  by  the  Irish  people 
in  the  tithe  system, — a  silence  utterly  inexplicable,  had  any 
such  acquiescence  been  ever  yielded.  The  records  of  Irish 
history  may  have  perished ;  some,  from  a  mistaken  spirit  of 
persecution,  have  been  destroyed :  but,  as  tithing  was  an 
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English  custom,  had  the  Irish  concurred  in  its  adoption, 
English  historians  would  have  faithfully  chronicled  a  fact  not 
a  little  flattering  to  their  national  pride  ;  and  the  same  motive 
which  urged  them  to  record  the  fact,  would  have  made  others 
preserve  the  record. 

We  have  now  set  before  the  reader  our  proofs  of  these 
two  remarkable  facts :  first,  that  the  voluntary  principle  ex- 
isted in  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  in  the  Irish  Church 
from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick :  secondly,  that  the  evidence  of 
history  entirely  favours  the  opinion  that  never,  from   the 
time  of  St.  Patrick  to  this  day,  have  the  Irish  people  and 
clergy  consented  to  any  permanent  compulsory  system  of 
support  "for  the  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy.     Now  then  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  ask  this  question — Ought  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  people  of  Ireland,  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  exchange  the  voluntary  system  for  a  government  pension  ? 
Every  national  church  is  tenacious  of  its  ancient  disciplinary 
usages:  they  are  entitled  to  every  respect,  and  are  always 
treated   with   respect:    the   holy  see   will   not,   upon   light 
grounds,  interfere  to  set  them  aside ;  nor  is  even  the  general 
canon  law,  in  respect  to  matters  of  discipline,  forced  upon  a 
national  church,  though  it  may  follow  a  contrary,  provided  it 
be  a  well-established  and  unobjectionable  usage.     Who  then 
can  wonder  that  the  Irish  Church,  never  remarkable  for  a 
proneness  to  embrace  novelties  of  any  sort,  should  adhere 
stedfastly  to  a  lawful  usage  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  a  length 
of  time  ?     But,  when  a  discipline  has  gathered  around  it  the 
veneration  of  fourteen — eighteen  centuries,  and  is,  moreover, 
hallowed  from  its  very  origin  by  the  Redeemer's  example, 
even  a  people  less  attached  than  the  Irish  to  antiquity,  above 
all  Catholic  antiquity,  would  not  readily  consent  to  disturb  so 
venerable  an  institution.     Such  is  the  voluntary  system,  as 
we  have  seen — a  discipline  in  which  Christianity  was  cradled, 
and  nursed,  and  grew,  and  flourished.     Nay,  more,  if  more 
we  need  say,  not  only  has  the  Irish  Church  always  preserved 
this  primitive  custom,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  ancient 
Church  in  Europe  which  has,  from  the  very  first  to  the 
present  day,  adhered  to  the  voluntary  principle  alone.     And 
how  has  the  voluntary  principle  vrorked  in  Ireland  in  time 
past?     Let   the   history   of  the   Irish   Church   answer  the 
question.     And  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland,  with  the  voluntary  principle  in  full  work  ? 
Truly,  it   is   such   that   every   true   Irishman,   every  good 
Catholic,  must  be  extremely  averse  to  any  tampering  with 
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the  Irish  Church,  lest  the  experiment  may  in  anywise  injure 
that,  the  only  one  and  the  best  of  her  national  institutions 
remaining  to  Ireland  after  the  wreck  of  her  fortunes. 

And  is  not  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  Church  a  splendid 
fact,  illustrating  the  excellence  of  the  voluntary  principle  better 
than  the  speculations  of  the  most  elaborate  reasoning  ?  The 
Irish  Catholic  Church,  now  covered  with  the  long  gathering 
honours  of  fourteen  centuries,  includes  within  its  fold  from  six 
to  seven  millions  of  devoted  subjects.  The  bishops,  closing  a 
series  of  prelates  that  reaches  back  to  the  days  of  St.  Patrick, 
undivided  by  schism,  untainted  by  heresy,  reflect  honour  upon 
the  long  line  of  their  predecessors  by  their  talents,  their  attain- 
ments, their  consummate  prudence,  their  spotless  lives.  The 
priests,  taken  from  amongst  a  hardy  race  of  people,  and 
formed  by  admirable  discipline,  are,  in  Mr.  Charles  Buller's 
words,*  the  most  popular  and  effective  priesthood  in  the 
world;  and  this  most  popular  and  effective  priesthood,  amount- 
ing, in  round  numbers,  to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
diffuse  everywhere  the  blessings  of  religion.  Neither  have 
they  cast  their  seed  upon  a  barren  soil.  The  fruits  of  their 
labour  and  example  are  seen  in  the  harvest  of  good  with 
which  Ireland  teems,  like  another  Egypt,  whilst  neighbour- 
ing lands  are  stricken  with  the  curse  of  sterility.  The 
people  are  strong  in  faith,  without  fanaticism ;  reasonable  in 
belief,  without  a  tincture  of  infidelity;  attached  to  their 
pastors,  without  losing  due  respect  for  them ;  dutiful  to  their 
superiors,  without  cringing  servility ;  respectful  to  rank,  de- 
spite its  accidental  vices ;  proverbially  loyal,  nay,  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  the  person  of  her  present  most  gracious 
Majesty — the  women  more  chaste,  the  men  more  sober,  both 
more  patient  under  suffering  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sister  island.!  At  present,  Europe, — the  world,  is  gazing  with 
an  interest  heightened  into  amazement  at  the  grand  display 
of  the  people's  virtue.  They  can  meet,  have  met,  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  without  the  occurrence  of  even  an  acci- 
dent, and  have  dispersed  as  quietly  at  the  beckon  of  one 
man.     It  was  but  the  other  day  that  an  humble  son  of  St. 


*  Speech  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  1841. 

f  "The  male  portion  of  them  exhibit,  at  the  present  moment,  more  sobriety, 
and  the  female  portion  more  chastity,  and  both  show  more  power  of  endurance 
under  calamity  the  most  trying  and  aggravating,  than  could  be  attributed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  either  of  the  sister  islands." — Lord  Morpeth's  speech  in  parlia- 
ment, the  same  year.  The  Marquis  of  Normanby  made  a  like  declaration  the 
other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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Francis  pronounced  the  words,  "be  ye  sober  and  watch," 
and  at  his  word  millions  started  from  the  deep  sleep  of  in- 
toxication into  perfect  sobriety — a  revolution,  grand  as  it  is 
happy,  and  no  less  astonishing  than  grand,  its  vastness,  its 
now  ascertained  permanency,  its  difficulty,  its  facility — all 
attesting  an  agency  more  than  human,  and  proclaiming  to 
the  sceptic  that  the  power  which  once  quickened  the  palsied 
and  called  the  dead  to  life,  has,  in  these  our  days,  touched 
the  heart  of  universal  Ireland.  Such  are  the  people,  such 
their  priests,  such  their  bishops;  and  bishops,  priests,  and 
people,  are  compacted  into  one  body,  pervaded  by  the  same 
vital  spirit,  animating,  guiding,  directing  the  whole  to  one 
great  end,  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Their  united  efforts  have  already  accomplished  great  things. 
Scarcely  had  they  given  themselves  time  to  breathe  from 
persecution,  when  they  set  about  repairing  the  breaches  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  have  so  renewed  the  face  of  things,  that 
you  could  hardly  think  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  had  been 
there  a  few  years  ago.  Religion  has  reared  her  head  once 
more,  with  something  like  her  ancient  splendour:  the 
churches  begin  to  rival,  in  magnificence,  the  noble  structures 
of  former  times  ;  chapels  are  multiplying  every  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  people  ;  the  arts  themselves  are 
becoming  tributary  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  the  marble  and 
the  silver  and  the  gold  glitter  on  altars,  where  before  every 
thing  was  lowly ;  the  painter's  art  inspires,  and  is  inspired, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  native  sculptors  is  encouraged,  by  the 
fostering  spirit  of  religion,  to  devote  its  noblest  efforts  to  the 
adornment  of  the  sanctuary.  In  a  word,  there  are  at  present 
in  Ireland  near  seven  millions  of  Catholics,  twenty-six  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  zealous 
priests,  over  two  thousand  churches  and  chapels,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  diocesan  and  other  Catholic  seminaries,  twelve 
Catholic  colleges,  from  fifty  to  sixty  nunneries,  and  a  good 
number  of  confraternities  of  religious  men,  devoted  to  the 
education  of  youth.  Behold  the  fruits  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. 'Then  look  to  its  past  history  in  Ireland,  and  say 
whether  any  people  should  readily  abandon  a  principle  so  old 
and  so  good.  In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  the  voluntary 
principle  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  faith.  They  struck  their 
roots  wide  and  deep  into  no  ungenerous  soil:  they  grew 
up  side-by-side,  under  the  visible  favour  of  heaven,  their 
branches  and  roots  closely  intertwining  for  mutual  support : 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  reclined  under   their   common 
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shade,  have  gathered  their  precious  fruits  for  many  a  cen- 
tury ; — and  sorry  should  we  be  to  see  the  axe  of  the  states- 
man laid  to  the  root  of  one  of  them,  and  the  noble  plant 
felled  to  the  ground,  to  make  way  for  some  sickly  exotic, 
transplanted  from  the  conservatory  of  Downing-street.  But, 
we  need  have  little  apprehension  of  witnessing  the  bold  at- 
tempt. The  clergy  and  people  of  Ireland,  if  we  know  them 
rightly,  will  never  be  consenting  parties  to  any  scheme  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  the  voluntary  principle,  unless  the 
change  be  demanded  by  necessity,  or  at  least  strongly  recom- 
mended, by  reason  of  its  expediency.  Is  the  change  neces- 
sary ?  is  it  expedient  ?    We  shall  see. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  RepI?/  to  Mr.  Montgomery/  Martinis 
"  Ireland  hefore  and  after  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  ;"" 
being  a  series  of  articles  taken  from  the  Dublin  Weekly 
Register,  Edited  by  M.  Staunton,  Esq.     Dublin.     1 844. 

2.  An  Argument  for  Ireland.  By  John  0'Connell,Esq.,  M.P. 
Dublin.     1844. 

WE  love  eloquence,  even  to  a  passion.  We  know  that  it 
has  achieved  triumphs,  that  it  has  broken  down  re- 
sistance and  kindled  dead  elements  into  life,  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  influence  of  gold  or  the  power  of  the  sword 
would  have  been  tried  in  vain.  We  know  that  learning  the 
most  profound,  reasoning  the  most  solid  cannot  speak  to  the 
popular  ear,  until  the  orator  gives  them  a  language  to  be  un- 
derstood and  a  form  to  please  : 

^lovavTa  ffoveroiffiv'es  ^e  to  ndv 

We  know  that  all  O'ConnelPs  genius  and  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence and  courage  and  honesty  and  patriotism  and  know- 
ledge, and  whatever  other  great  endowments,  moral  and 
intellectual,  he  is  gifted  with,  would  never  have  accomplished 
the  mighty  deeds,  which  form  the  monument  of  his  glory  for 
all  time,  unless  he  also  possessed  the  exhaustless  power  of 
speech,  which,  exhibiting  the  hue  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
his  thoughts,  carries  the  echo  of  his  voice  beyond  the  little 
sphere  in  which  it  is  immediately  heard,  to  the  ears  and  the 
hearts  of  millions,  who  have  never  seen  and  never  hope  to  see 
him.     All  this  we  know  full  well.     Nevertheless  when  a  great 
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point  is  to  be  gained,  not  by  a  single  sally,  but  by  persevering 
efforts ;  when  a  combat  is  to  be  carried  on  against  powerful, 
determined,  acute,  unscrupulous  opponents,  then  even  elo- 
quence itself  is  powerless,  or  next  to  powerless,  without  the 
aid  of  proofs  drawn  from  exact  data,  of  statements  prepared 
with  care  and  in  the  calm  retirement  of  study,  of  materials 
elicited  from  many  and  unexplored  sources,  and  chosen  and 
condensed  for  the  orator's  revivifying  energy  to  seize  and 
mould  into  shafts  of  declamation — even  as  the  rough  metal 
is  shaped,  under  the  hand  of  the  artificer,  into  the  sharp  and 
shining  blade.  And  hence  it  is  that  O'Connell's  eloquence 
derives  its  chief  permanent  power,  and  that  he  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  effective  of  living  orators.  It  is  not  his 
humour — and  who  ever  came  near  to  him  in  humour  I — nor 
his  pathos,  nor  his  striking  descriptions,  nor  whatever  else 
he  shares  in  common  with  other  great  speakers  :  it  is  that 
all  his  bursts  of  fancy  and  of  feeling  are  based  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  truth,  of  common  sense,  of  accurate  and  exten- 
sive knowledge.  The  flowers  that  grow  upon  a  sickly  stem 
fade  quickly,  while  those  that  bloom  upon  a  healthy  stock 
partake  of  the  vitality  of  the  root  from  which  they  spring. 
The  pictures  of  the  imagination  soon  melt  away,  the  gush  of 
passion  is  soon  exhausted ;  but  truth,  imbedded  in  the  intel- 
lect, becomes  a  part  of  it  and  remains. 

AYe  admire  eloquence  then.  We  also  admire  hard  argu- 
ments, stubborn  facts,  exact  calculations.  There  are  those 
whose  hearts  melt  in  pity,  or  burn  with  indignation,  at  the 
recital  of  Ireland's  wrongs.  There  are  those  who  have  no 
hearts  to  be  moved ;  who  babble  out  an  endless  stream  of 
cold  and  brackisli  sophistry  ;  whose  lips  are  to  be  closed — if 
aught  can  close  them— by  proofs  of  the  existence  of  these 
wrongs,  and  of  the  causes  that  produced  and  perpetuate 
them. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  we  chiefly  know  from  what 
his  pamphlet  and  Mr.  Staunton's  "  Reply"  tell  us  of  him. 
From  these  we  gather  that  he  is,  as  a  political  writer, 
neither  profound  nor  trustworthy.  His  venal  desertion  of 
his  first  principles,  which  is  narrated  in  the  plainest  and  most 
authentic  form  in  a  short  speech  of  Mr.  John  O'ConnelFs, 
inserted  in  the  "  Reply"  {page  4),  his  ignorance,  his  cool 
audacity,  his  bad  faith,  so  well  exposed  in  the  same  "  Reply," 
shew  him  to  be  a  person,  of  himself,  unworthy  of  serious 
notice.  But  he  is  the  representative  of  a  dangerous  class, 
the  organ  of  a  powerful  party — of  a  class  that  is  dangerous, 
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because  it  possesses  unlimited  means  and  will  for  the  suppres- 
sion and  perversion  of  truth — of  a  party  that  is  powerful, 
because  it  rules  by  prejudice  and  the  sword.  He  is  of  him- 
self a  dwarf;  but  he  is  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
'^  armed  strong  man ;"  and  the  pebble  which  he  flings  has  all 
its  force,  not  from  its  own  magnitude,  but  from  the  height 
from  which  it  falls.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  notice  small 
men ;  it  makes  them  known,  and  gives  them  a  chance  of 
growing  into  importance.  The  writings  of  Dennis  have  long 
since  perished  :  his  name  would  have  perished  with  them ;  it 
found  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  and  is  made  immortal.  But 
many  small  men  make  a  multitude,  and  a  multitude  is  not  to 
be  despised.  Mr.  Martin*'s  sentiments,  his  logic  and  his 
ethics,  as  Mr.  Martin's,  are  nothing  :  but  they  are  not  his 
alone.  There  are  thousands  who  reason  and  think  as  he 
does.  He  is  but  a  single  imp  from  the  pandemonium  of 
Ireland's  enemies :  there  are  myriads  there,  of  many  shapes 
and  various  statures,  but  all  black  and  sooty  as  himself. 

With  the  inmates  and  the  doings  of  that  pandemonium, 
for  many  a  year,  for  many  an  age,  has  Ireland  been  but  too 
familiar;  with  them  she  is  familiar  still.  The  figure  that  of 
old  sate  enthroned  there,  with  "justice"  blazoned  on  her 
forehead,  but  with  the  bandage  torn  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
scales  trampled  under  her  feet — is  she  not  there  at  this  day  I 
The  slander,  the  lie,  the  bitter  taunt,  the  laugh  of  scorn,  that 
have  issued  in  embodied  numbers  from  that  palace  of  devilry, 
are  still,  as  of  old,  heard,  and  seen,  and  felt,  still  darken  the 
air  and  sting  men  to  madness.  Whoever  denies  the  known 
truth,  whoever  publishes  a  calumny,  is  still  sure  of  welcome 
and  reward  there.  Whoever  raves,  in  language  befitting  the 
lips  of  a  drunken  Beelzebub,  against  the  religion  of  St. 
Patrick  and  Columbkille,  against  the  priesthood  and  the 
people  who  perpetuate  their  ministry  and  their  flock,  knows 
the  quarter  to  turn  to  for  protection  or  payment  or  applause. 
This  has  been  so  in  past  generations — it  is  so  now.  The 
people  have  changed,  the  constitution  has  changed,  the  power 
of  public  opinion  has  changed,  the  relative  condition  of  the 
different  classes  of  society  has  changed,  manners  and  cus- 
toms have  changed,  the  language  has  changed,  but  the  peo- 
ple's enemies  have  not  changed.  As  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  such  are 
they  in  our  own.  Let  the  slave  but  try  to  force  the  bars  of 
his  prison,  let  his  chains  but  clink  too  loudly,  and  you  would 
have  again,  as  you  had  in  the  days  of  your  fathers,  as  in  your 
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own  early  days,  the  pitch  cap,  the  triangle,  the  blazing  cabin, 
the  hanging  by  the  lamp-post,  the  shooting  on  the  highway, 
the  perjured  juror,  the  bloodthirsty  judge,  the  walking 
gallows.  These  things  are  not  now,  and,  with  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  they  shall  not  be.  Thank  God  for  this,  but  thank 
not  your  enemies.  Thank  God  that  he  has  raised  up  a  man 
from  among  yourselves,  who  has  taught  you  a  wiser  lesson, 
and  one  "  nearer  to  salvation,"  than  Wolf  Tone  or  Emmet 
taught  your  fathers ;  a  lesson  that,  even  if  it  lead  not  to 
triumph  (and  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  will  not),  at 
least  cannot  lead  to  ruin ;  if  it  move  not  the  heart  of  man 
to  justice,  at  least  will  not  provoke  the  anger  of  heaven. 
Thank  God  that  He  has  raised  up  the  apostle  of  a  new 
sect  —  as  he  loves  to  call  himself,  and  as  he  deserves  to' 
be  called — the  apostle  of  a  new  faith  ;  not  new  in  itself,  not 
new  in  the  great  Depository  of  sound  doctrine,  but  new  on 
the  lips  of  political  leaders,  new  on  the  lips  of  popular  agi- 
tators, new  in  the  new  light  and  strength  in  which  it  is 
brought  home  to  you.  Thank  God,  that  the  tongue,  whose 
accents  are  so  sweet  to  your  ears,  has  uttered  a  truth  which 
will  live  while  he  lives,  and,  we  hope  and  trust,  live  for  ever 
in  your  hearts.  That  truth  we  have  repeated  before.  To  be 
sure  we  have,  and  please  God,  we  shall  repeat  it  again.  The 
great  propounder  of  it  is  never  tired  of  repeating  it.  He  is 
right :  and  in  this  he  shews  his  accustomed  deep  insight  into 
the  human  heart.  Memory  soon  relaxes  her  grasp  :  new 
projects,  returning  passions  gradually  wear  out  the  wisest 
lessons  imprinted  on  the  mind,  as  the  returning  tide  washes 
away  foot-prints  on  the  sea  shore. 

We  no  longer  rest  our  hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  our 
country,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  schemes  concocted  with 
closed  doors  and  communicated  in  mysterious  whispers,  on 
the  force  of  numbers  drilled  at  midnight  and  bound  together 
by  unlawful  oaths,  on  defenders  or  right-boys,  on  secret  com- 
mittees or  secret  directories.  The  day  when  such  means 
would  be  relished  or  tolerated  is  past.  Among  those  who 
once  adopted  them,  there  may  have  been  good  men,  and  we 
believe  there  were  ;  men  of  commanding  intellect  and  of 
generous  heart.  But  good  men  who  wanted  wisdom  have 
done  great  mischief.  Their  virtues  give  a  currency  to  their 
folly  and  madness.  The  men,  the  measures,  the  views  of  the 
period,  or  periods,  to  which  we  allude,  are  remembered  for 
sympathy,  but  not  for  imitation.  Ireland  was  then  young 
and  untutored.     "  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  child,  I 
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understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child.  But  when  I  be- 
came a  man  I  put  away  the  things  of  a  child."  Ireland  is 
yet  young,  but  she  has  been  taught  her  lesson.  Other  men 
have  come  upon  the  scene,  other  weapons  are  wielded,  other 
counsels  are  heard :  men,  but  of  a  new  political  creed  ;  wea- 
pons, but  not  for  war  ;  counsels  which  religion  refuses  not  to 
sanction.  There  are,  it  is  true,  arms  in  this  new  warfare, 
there  is  force,  there  is  violence.  Heaven  itself  is  taken  by 
violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it  away.  The  arms  we  now 
use  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Queen's  parliament  to 
brand,  or  of  the  Queen's  soldiers  to  wrench  from  our  hands. 
The  force  that  is  now  gathering  and  growing,  threatens  not 
to  injure  a  hair  of  any  man's  head,  or  a  blade  of  grass  in  any 
man's  property.  There  are  wrongs  which  we  endure,  there 
are  rights  which  we  are  deprived  of.  To  publish  to  the  world 
our  grievances,  to  instruct  those  who  are  ignorant,  to  con- 
vince those  who  are  unbelieving,  to  enlist  the  judgment  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  good,  to  expose  robbery  and 
tyranny  and  villany  in  the  very  face  of  the  robber,  the 
tyrant  and  the  villain,  to  stamp  the  lie  and  the  slander  on 
the  forehead  of  the  liar  and  the  slanderer,  to  concentrate 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  right,  to  make  men  ashamed  of 
the  iniquity  in  which  they  gloried — these  are  among  the  wea- 
pons of  the  new  warfare  that  perplexes  the  councils  of  those 
who  have  formed  the  plans  of  a  hundred  battles,  and  who 
rule  the  world — these  are  among  the  weapons  which  make  a 
rampart  of  strength  around  O'Oonnell,  more  impregnable 
than  the  hundred  thousand  bayonets  that  bristled  round 
Napoleon  at  Marengo,  or  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

We  are  not  so  exceedingly  credulous  as  to  suppose  that 
virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  the  mere  beauty  of  justice  and  truth, 
can  have  any  influence  on  those  whose  only  principle  of  ethics 
is  expediency,  whose  steps  have  never  wandered  out  of  the 
dark  and  winding  ways  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  hypocrisy  and 
falsehood.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  such 
men  are  open  to  persuasion  or  conviction,  where  their  pre- 
judices or  their  interests  stand  in  the  w^ay.  Nevertheless, 
the  very  selfishness  that  makes  their  wickedness,  may  be  also 
made  their  point  of  weakness.  They  cannot  bear  universal 
scorn.  They  cannot  bear  to  have  it  demonstrated  and  uni- 
versally believed  tRat  they  are  wrong,  to  have  the  leprosy  of 
their  souls  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man,  as  it  had  been  long 
before  to  the  eye  of  the  just  Judge.  The  sovereign  is  strong, 
the  parliament  is  strong,  the  aristocracy  is  strong,  the  law  is 
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strong :  but  the  power  of  public  opinion,  based  upon  plain 
justice,  is  stronger  than  them  all.  No  man  can  withstand 
it :  no  body  of  men  can  withstand  it.  It  is  not  the  shouting 
of  a  mob,  nor  the  speeches  of  demagogues  against  fictitious 
grievances  ;  it  is  not  that  tide  of  popular  opinion,  rolling  in 
this  moment  and  retreating  the  next,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. It  is  when  they  who  muster  together  call  for  bread,  and 
have  famine  pictured  on  their  faces  ;  when  they  call  for 
clothing,  and  have  not  rags  to  cover  them ;  when  they  call 
for  shelter,  and  have  not  a  roof  to  repose  under ;  when  they 
call  for  protection,  and  have  the  foot  of  the  oppressor  planted 
on  their  necks  ;  when  they  call  for  justice,  and  are  threatened 
with  a  dungeon.  Clamour  is  nothing  ;  public  opinion  is  no- 
thing. Men  have  clamoured  without  cause  ;  public  opinion 
has  been  often  on  the  wrong  side.  But  when  real,  palpable, 
intolerable  grievances  exist,  when  they  are  made  known  in  all 
their  magnitude,  when  they  are  seen  and  felt  by  those  who  do 
not  endure  them — then  it  is  that  they  impart  to  public  opi- 
nion dignity  and  power  and  a  voice  that  makes  itself  heard. 
In  the  good  old  times,  when  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physical  resistance  prevailed,  argument,  remonstrance,  peti- 
tion were  resorted  to.  Of  course  they  were.  But  the  men 
of  those  days  do  not  seem  to  have  known  and  appreciated 
the  full  power  of  these  moral  instruments.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  sufficiently  considered  the  very  obvious  truth, 
that  men  are  subject  to  other  shame  besides  that  of  running 
away  from  the  field  of  battle,  subject  to  other  fear  besides 
that  of  being  shot  through  the  heart.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  thought,  that  a  robber  with  forty  thousand  a  year  and 
a  high  place,  as  well  as  a  robber  with  a  slouched  hat  and  a 
greasy  coat,  though  neither  should  feel  ashamed  to  break  into 
houses  or  pick  pockets  after  their  own  ways,  will,  notwith- 
standing, alike  shrink  from  exposure  to  the  execrations  and 
indignant  gaze  of  a  whole  public.  They  did  not  perceive 
that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  though  repulsed  again 
and  again,  cannot  be  destroyed  or  weakened  by  repulse,  but 
returns  with  renewed  energy :  whereas  the  man  of  physical 
force,  if  his  first  shot  misses  its  aim,  is  left  at  the  mercy  of 
his  armed  enemy,  to  be  gagged  and  handcuffed  and  hung  on 
a  gibbet.  They  did  not  perceive  that  physical  violence,  if  it 
does  not  at  once  unroof  the  stronghold  of  despotism,  can  no 
more  return  to  the  attack  than  the  hurricane  blast  that  has 
passed  over ;  whereas  moral  violence  gradually  eats  under  the 
foundation  and  loosens  the  stones  of  the  edifice^  until  all 
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crumbles  into  pieces,  as  if  under  the  invisible  and  irresponsi- 
ble hand  of  Time  himself.  There  is  perhaps  more  or  less  of 
an  a  priori  evidence  in  all  this.  In  such  a  matter,  however, 
we  do  not  choose  to  rest  on  such  evidence,  where  experience 
has  furnished  a  better.  To  any  proof  from  experience  it  is 
quite  needless  for  us,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  allude  more 
distinctly. 

In  the  operations  of  moral  force  there  is,  we  shall  be  told, 
delay,  hope  deferred,  long  watching.  Be  it  so.  Delay  is 
better  than  defeat.  Delay  is  better  than  the  crowded  convict 
ship,  better  than  the  widows'  and  orphans'*  tears,  the  deso- 
lated hearth,  the  unreaped  harvest.  There  is  more  practical 
wisdom  in  the  old  saying,  which  O'Oonnell  has  made  his  own, 
than  in  a  whole  volume  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament ;  One 
living  man  is  worth  two  dead  ones.  There  is  a  sentence  of 
similar  import  from  a  higher  authority — "  A  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion."*' 

This  "new  commandment"  of  moral  force  recommends 
itself  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and  utility,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  with  the  least  amount  of 
loss.  But  this  is  the  least,  the  lowest  of  its  recommendations. 
It  is  a  principle  rooted  in  the  very  depths  of  Catholic  mora- 
lity. We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  that  war  in  itself  is  not 
lawful ;  we  do  not  mean  that  active  and  violent  resistance  to 
tyranny  is,  in  itself,  unjustifiable  in  every  case.  But,  without 
launching  into  theories,  we  know  that  the  sublime  answer  of 
the  Christian  martyr  to  the  Roman  emperor  (quoted  by  S. 
Eucherius),  expressed  nothing  more  than  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole   Church  :    "  Milites  sumus,   Imperator,  tui,   sed 

tamen  servi,  quod  libere  confitemur,  Dei et  nunc  nos  htec 

ultima  vitse  necessitas  in  rebellionem  coegit :  tenemus  ecce 
arma,  et  non  resistimus,  quia  mori  quam  occidere  satius 
volumus." 

We  love  our  country.  We  have  the  good  of  her  people  at 
heart,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  advocate  what  we  are  sure 
is  for  their  real  interest ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  wish  to  have 
this  great  principle  kept  before  their  minds  until  it  becomes 
a  part  of  their  ordinary  thinking,  of  their  feelings,  of  their 
prejudices.  We  know  that  never  was  the  devotion  of  that 
people  to  Catholic  truth  stronger  and  more  ardent  than  at 
this  very  moment.  We  knovv  that  never  did  their  hearts 
beat  with  a  warmer,  a  holier  enthusiasm  towards  the  altars 
of  God  and  the  priests  of  God ;  that  never  through  these 
hearts  did  the  life-blood  of  Catholic  morality  circulate  more 
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freely  than  now.  We  know  that,  crushed  as  that  people 
have  been,  with  neither  books  to  read,  nor  schools  to  fre- 
quent ;  the  paths  of  literature,  of  science,  of  civilization, 
barred  again  them,  with  the  sword  of  persecution  flaming  in 
their  faces,  if  they  dared  to  enter — we  know  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  squalid,  pennyless,  unlettered,  as  their 
masters  have  made  them,  they  possess  a  purity  of  soul,  a 
wealth  of  mind,  a  store  of  knowledge,  which  these  masters 
know  not  of,  and  possess  not,  and  cannot  appreciate ;  that 
the  beggars  and  day-labourers  and  bog-trotters,  who  make 
up  so  many  of  their  millions,  have  a  learning  more  sublime, 
more  adapted  to  give  true  elevation  to  human  nature,  than 
all  that  Bacon  taught  or  Newton  invented.  Knowing  this, 
we  are  jealous  of  any  new  teaching  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
their  strong  Catholic  feeling, — that  would  tend  to  make 
moral  well-being,  religious  influence,  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  physical  improvement  of  the  first.  We  are 
jealous  of  new  men  who  would  insinuate  that  the  principles 
of  political  science  are  to  be  tested  and  adopted  without  any 
reference  to  the  principles  of  faith.  We  are  jealous  of  those 
who,  to  polish  men's  minds,  would  lop  off*  the  little  delicacies 
and  (as  the  world  would  call  them)  the  weaknesses  and 
superstitions  of  heaven's  own  grafting.  O,  we  have  been 
much  in  the  midst  of  this  people  ;  we  have  been  among  them, 
not  as  artists  to  sketch  the  outward  character,  not  as  specu- 
lating upon  their  ways  in  the  cold  light  of  earth-born  phi- 
losophy ;  but  as  one  of  themselves,  knowing  them  and  known 
by  them,  loving  them  and  loved  by  them.  Often  has  our 
heart  been  warmed  to  God,  often  have  tears  (we  hope)  of 
devotion  started  to  our  eyes,  as  we  heard  the  phrases  of 
religious  teaching,  borrowed  from  their  own  sweet  dialect  or 
uttered  in  it,  and  blended  with  their  ordinary  everyday  dis- 
course, their  salutations,  their  jests,  their  bargains,  their 
counsels,  their  chidings,  their  fireside  tales ;  as  we  watched 
the  little  practices,  the  crossings,  the  kneelings,  the  reverence 
to  the  rudely-carved  crucifix,  the  lenten  rosary,  and  a  thousand 
such,  recalling  to  our  minds  the  well-known  words  of  Tertul- 
lian,  the  everyday  practices  of  Ambrose,  of  Augustine,  of 
Jerome — the  small  seeds  of  religion  which  expanded  in  the 
hearts  of  these  great  men  into  a  luxuriant  growth  that 
spread,  and  still  continues  to  spread  an  odour  of  sweetness 
over  all  the  Church  of  God.  Thus  through  all  the  words  and 
actions  of  this  people  there  runs  a  spirit  of  religion,  as  a 
thread  of  gold  interwoven  with  homely  texture,  making  their 
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life  itself  a  continued  profession  of  faith.  These  outward 
and  hardly  perceptible  manifestations  of  the  inward  Catholic 
spirit,  are  to  our  eyes  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  to  which 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  cannot  be  compared  ;  we  wish  to  see 
them  growing  untouched  as  they  have  grown  for  ages.  And 
we  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  this  expression  of  our  wish 
has  more  meaning  than  we  are  disposed  here  to  convey  more 
explicitly,  and  that  our  allusions  are  not  pointed  against  airy 
nothings. 

But  wherefore  introduce  all  this  about  the  principles  of 
Catholic  morality  I  Are  we,  then,  for  what  is  called  Catholic 
ascendancy  ? — for  preserving  Catholic  morality  in  all  its 
strength  and  purity,  only  to  make  of  it  a  ladder  whereby  to 
climb  to  Catholic  despotism.  We  are  for  no  such  thing. 
We  mean,  or  desire,  or  dream  of  no  such  thing.  We  desire 
no  political  ascendancy  for  Catholic  priesthood  or  Catholic 
people.  As  for  the  priesthood,  they  have  already  an  ascend- 
ancy which  is  derived  not  from  man,  or  from  man's  institu- 
tions, and  which  man  cannot  take  away.  They  have  that 
power  which  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world.  They 
have,  besides,  that  power  which  good  men  possess  over  the 
hearts  of  the  good.  They  have  that  power  over  the  people, 
which  they  possess,  and  despite  of  themselves  possess,  who 
work  for  the  people,  who  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  who 
visit  the  sick,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  the  hungry; 
who,  to  succour  and  comfort  the. dying  poor,  encounter  the 
midnight  storm,  the  breath  of  pestilence,  the  damp  of  the 
hovel,  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon ;  whose  ministry  is  in 
"  journeying  often,  in  perils  of  water,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  from  false  brethren,  in  labour  and  painfulness, 
in  much  watching,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness;"  whose  time  is  the  people's,  whose 
learning  is  the  people's,  whose  talents  are  the  people's,  whose 
thoughts  are  the  people's,  whose  prayers  are  the  people's, 
whose  life  is  the  people's  ;  who  sprang  from  the  people,  who 
are  educated  for  the  people,  who  are  anointed  for  the  people, 
who  live  with  the  people,  and  who,  if  necessary,  would  die 
for  the  salvation  of  the  people.  The  real,  the  permanent 
power  which  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  possess  is  that  which 
springs  from  elements  like  these.  It  is  a  power  not  conferred 
by  charter,  nor  won  by  conquest,  nor  guarded  by  the  sword, 
nor  fed  by  green  acres  and  chests  of  gold.  It  is  a  power, 
therefore,  which  nor  legislators  nor  conquerors  nor  soldiers 
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nor  robbers  can  destroy  or  impair.  You  may  insult  that 
priesthood,  you  may  slander  them,  you  may  rail  at  them,  you 
may  hunt  them  down  like  wolves,  you  may  fix  a  price  upon 
their  heads,  you  may  banish  them  in  scores,  you  may  butcher 
them  in  scores, — but  to  destroy  their  devotion  to  the  people 
or  the  people's  devotion  to  them,  you  cannot  prevail,  your 
armies  cannot  prevail,  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  There 
are  but  two  ways  of  crushing  this  ascendancy — bribe  with 
gold,  or  corrupt  with  unsound  teaching.  Accomplish  either 
of  these  two  projects,  IP  YOtJ  can,  and  then  indeed  you  may 
rest  awhile  and  await  quietly  the  sure  and  speedy  dawning  of 
that  day — or  rather  the  gathering  shades  of  that  dismal 
night — when  this  mighty  tree  which  spreads  its  ever  green 
branches  over  seven  millions  of  human  beings  (who  alas  !  have 
no  other  shade  to  repose  under)  shall  wither  down  into  a 
shrivelled  and  leafless  trunk. 

This  power,  which  is  little  else  than  the  influence  of  virtue 
herself,  it  is  not  of  course  our  wish  to  see  impaired,  and,  if 
such  were  our  wish,  vain  and  wicked  would  it  be.  But  power 
beyond  this  for  the  priesthood,  the  power  of  the  sword,  the 
power  of  gold,  the  power  of  secular  authority,  we  love  not,  we 
covet  not,  we  reject,  we  abhor. 

But  wherefore  then  our  ardent  desire  for  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  the  principles  of  pure  Catholic  morality 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  Because  (to  confine  our  views  to 
the  present  world)  we  believe  that  their  only  sure  hopes  of 
success  in  the  great  struggle  for  civil  rights,  rest  upon  that 
struggle  continuing,  as  it  has  begun,  in  peace — peace,  we 
mean,  as  opposed  to  physical  violence,  as  opposed  to  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  Because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  strongest — beyond  all  comparison,  the  strongest  security 
for  the  continuance  of  this  peace,  is  in  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  religious  feeling.  We  are  convinced  of  this, 
because  we  have  faith  ourselves  in  the  power  of  religion  where 
every  other  influence  is  powerless  for  good ;  because  we 
know — (we  are  not  now  talking  theology  or  controversy,  or 
any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  we  are  merely  stating  facts) — 
because  we  know  that  the  first  salutation  of  religion  to  the 
heart  it  enters,  is  peace ;  because  we  know  that  the  spirit  of 
genuine  religion  is  as  powerful  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to  man 
the  timid,  to  combine  the  disunited,  as  it  is  to  check  the 
impetuous,  to  tame  the  violent ;  because  we  know — who  is 
there  who  does  not  know  ? — the  power  of  religious  feeling 
on  the  Irishman's  heart — religion,  for  which  he  has  suffered 
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so  much  and  so  long — religion,  for  which  he  is  a  beggar  and 
a  slave — religion,  for  which  his  fathers  have  become  aliens 
and  outcasts  and  convicts  and  martyrs — religion,  for  whose 
sake  he  has,  while  labouring  for  his  daily  bread,  produced 
temples  worthy  of  the  Most  High,  and  marble  altars,  and 
tabernacles  of  precious  stone,  and  chalices  of  silver  and  of 
gold. 

We  believe  all  this  firmly ;  and  therefore  we  speak  it  out 
plainly. 

The  topic  which  has  employed  our  pen  since  nearly  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  we  did  not,  at  setting  out, 
mean  to  pursue  farther  than  through  one  or  two  short  sen- 
tences. We  have  wandered  away  and  away.  But  Irish 
politics  is  a  boiling  sea,  all  whirlpools  and  clashing  billows, 
"  deep  calling  unto  deep,"  and  whoever  plunges  therein  needs 
skill  and  experience  and  a  strong  arm,  not  to  be  flung  to  and 
fro,  as  the  wind  or  wave  listeth.  Whoever  sets  about 
exploring  any  single  fact  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  is  liable  to 
be  stopped  at  every  step  by  something  he  was  not  looking 
for ;  as  a  person  proposing  to  visit  some  particular  invalid  in 
an  hospital,  is  detained,  as  he  passes  along,  by  the  suff*erings 
of  those  who  lie  in  his  way.  All  that  we  have  said  has  been 
of  course  said  before.  Our  remarks  have  no  pretensions  to 
novelty.  But,  if  they  have  any  claim  to  truth  and  utility,  it 
cannot  be  useless  to  have  uttered  them,  albeit  the  place  they 
occupy  might  have  been  designed  for  other  themes.  But  we 
must  not  wander  again. 

The  hope  of  Ireland,  then,  is  in  moral  force.  We  have 
already  stated  in  a  rapid  manner  some  of  all  we  think  to  be 
comprised  in  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  One  of  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  force  is  the  power  of  truth,  of  plain  facts  set 
forth  in  plain  guise,  proved  by  plain  arguments,  and  put 
before  men's  eyes  that  they  may  see  and  understand  and 
believe  ;  and  put  before  their  eyes  in  different  forms,  that  they 
may  suspect  no  delusion  ;  and  put  before  their  eyes  again  and 
again  and  again,  that  they  may  not  forget. 

The  two  pamphlets,  or  rather  the  pamphlet  and  the  volume 
(for  the  "  Argument  for  Ireland"  is  a  volume),  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  are  specimens  of  this  element  of 
moral  force.  Mr.  Staunton's  Reply  we  had  read  over  atten- 
tively, before  we  commenced  our  article.  Mr.  O'Connell's 
book  has  only  come  to  hand  during  the  present  writing 
(March  17 — an  auspicious  day  !). 
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Mr.  Staunton  has  been  long  known  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  one  of  the  patriots  of  the  "  new  sect,"  whose  conduct  is 
formed  upon  the  golden  principle  of  O'Connell,  of  which  we 
have  already  said  so  much.  His  labours  in  the  public  cause 
have  been  numerous  and  most  valuable ;  the  more  me- 
ritorious, because  they  have  been  expended  chiefly  in  those 
departments  in  which  merit  cannot  be  adequately  appreciated 
by  the  many — in  statistical  and  financial  enquiries,  in  drawing 
up  or  correcting  or  deducing  important  conclusions  from 
tables  of  imports  and  exports,  long  battalions  of  figures,  dry 
details  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like.  It  is  easy  in  a  country 
like  Ireland,  "  among  a  people,"  as  one  of  their  bitterest 
enemies  (Lord  Brougham)  admits,  "  famous  for  their  almost 
universal  oratorical  genius,"  to  find  eloquent  speakers  and 
writers.  Fancy,  imagination,  passion,  unlimited  power  of 
language — these  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance,  in  every 
political  assembly,  in  every  club  room,  in  every  school-house. 
But  accurate,  ready,  extensive  information  on  dry,  repulsive, 
intricate  subjects  of  investigation,  that  lie  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  study,  and  patience  and  self-denial,  such  as 
Mr.  Staunton  has  evinced,  in  working  in  such  mines  and 
elaborating  such  materials — these  are  qualities  as  rare  as 
they  are  useful ;  qualities  in  which  Mr.  Staunton  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

Mr.  John  O'Connell  has  a  name  whose  splendour,  as  it  is 
beyond  his  power  to  increase,  so  it  will  be  his  greatest  glory 
to  sustain.  His  name  is,  indeed,  his  greatest  glory,  but  it  is 
not  his  greatest  merit.  A  feeling  of  delicacy  ought,  perhaps, 
to  prevent  us  from  saying  more  of  one  by  whose  solid  and 
interesting  contributions,  it  is  now  well  known,  our  pages 
have  been  frequently  enriched.  If  he  were,  however,  merely 
a  contributor  to  the  Dublin  Review^  we  should,  perhaps,  pre- 
serve a  stricter  silence.  But  we  know  of  no  maxim  of 
delicacy  or  etiquette  to  prevent  us  from  saying  what  we  think 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honest  of  the  Irish  patriots,  of 
the  son  of  the  greatest  man  now  living,  the  greatest  man  that 
Ireland  ever  possessed,  or  ever  will  possess.  (There  are  some 
events  which  one  may  predict  for  a  certainty,  without  laying 
claim  to  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet.)  Of  Mr.  J.  O'ConnelFs 
devotion  to  his  country,  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  paper  to 
say  a  single  word ;  of  his  accurate  and  extensive  political 
knowledge,  the  volume  before  us,  and  his  speeches,  within  the 
last  twelve  months  especially,  furnish  abundant  proof ;  of  his 
graceful  and  simple  style  of  writing,  we  could  not  speak  as 
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we  think,  without  tacitly  praising  our  own  journal.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  possesses  the  genius 
of  his  illustrious  father.  The  die  was  broken  when  He  was 
born.  But  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Liberator's 
mind,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  in  passing,  and 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  descended  to  his  son  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  We  allude  to  the  rich  vein  of  common  sense  which 
pervades  all  the  views  of  the  former, — the  simple,  homely, 
and  thoroughly  practical  turn  of  his  mind,  even  in  its 
mightiest  efforts.  Mr.  John  O'Oonnell  is  none  of  your  holy- 
day  orators,  who  shoot  up,  like  sky  rockets,  once  in  the  three 
months,  and  scatter  a  multitude  of  brilliant  words  and  daz- 
zling thoughts,  and  then  go  out.  He  is  master  of  the  great 
Irish  political  questions,  in  all  their  details,  as  well  as  in 
their  more  general  and  obvious  features.  He  has  evidently 
worked  hard  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
exact  state  of  every  question,  the  arguments  for  and  against, 
objections  and  their  solutions.  Hence  his  writings  and 
speeches  have  what  we  might  term  a  scholarlike  appearance. 
They  exhibit  the  clearness,  precision,  and  fulness  in  matter, 
which  mark  the  productions  of  those  who  study  to  know  and 
not  merely  to  write  for  some  particular  occasion.  In  this 
respect  he  very  much  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Staunton ;  and  we 
are  therefore  particularly  delighted  to  have  received  the 
"  Argument  for  Ireland,"  before  we  came  to  the  close  of  our 
article,  as  an  opportunity  is  thus  given  us  of  coupling  together 
the  names  of  two  gentlemen,  who  possess  such  striking 
resemblances  in  mental  excellence,  and  who  possess  besides, 
what  is  far  more  valuable,  eminence  in  every  honourable, 
manly,  and  generous  quality  of  the  heart. 

We  could  not,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  present  our 
readers  with  a  fair  abstract  of  either  of  these  two  produc- 
tions, and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  are  not  bloated, 
spongy  things  that  bear  compression,  and  are  the  better  of 
it.  One  great  advantage  which  we  anticipate  from  the  mul- 
tiplication and  circulation  of  writings  like  these,  beside  that 
directly  aimed  at  by  the  authors,  is,  that  they  will  help  to 
create  where  it  is  wanting,  and  cherish  where  it  exists,  a  habit 
of  close  thinking  upon  political  affairs,  and  enable  the  people 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  Whatever 
tends  to  substitute  the  strength  and  determination  of  in- 
formed judgment  for  those  of  mere  feeling,  in  political  agita- 
tion, is  a  good. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  proposes  to  prove — among  many 
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other  things — that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  of  inferior  quality ; 
that  the  Irish  were  in  a  worse  than  savage  state  before  the 
landing  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  to  him  the  people  were  in- 
debted for  several  social  improvements  (the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes,  it  appears,  among  the  rest ! )  ;  that  the  government 
of  1798  did  not  allow  the  rebellion  to  go  on,  after  they  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  its  whole 
machinery  ;  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay 
before  the  Union ;  that,  since  the  Union,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  everything  in  which  increase  denotes  prosperity ; 
and  that,  where  there  has  been  decrease,  the  Union  is  not  to 
blame. 

To  bear  out  these  strange  positions,  Mr.  Martin  quotes 
history,  parliamentary  and  other  reports,  tables,  testimonies 
of  individuals,  without  end.  Mr.  Staunton  follows  him 
through  his  assertions,  his  proofs,  his  authorities.  He  shows 
that  he  has  blundered  in  history,  blundered  in  grammar, 
blundered  in  political  economy,  blundered  in  statistics,  blun- 
dered in  arithmetic,  blundered  in  everything ;  and  yet  upon 
these  blunders  his  conclusions  are  based.  Mr.  Staunton 
shews  that  he  has  taken  false  tables  of  calculation,  and  mu- 
tilated and  suppressed  correct  ones,  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose. For  example  :  Mr.  Martin  states  that  there  has  been 
a  comparative  as  well  as  positive  increase  in  the  number  of 
bushels  of  malt,  charged  with  duty  in  Ireland.  To  prove 
this  statement,  he  produces  a  comparative  table  of  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  charged  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
The  table  is  taken  from  a  parliamentary  paper  of  1840.  He 
does  not,  however,  publish  the  whole  table,  which  runs  from 
1810  to  1840;  he  selects  eight  years,  which  se^m  to  prove 
his  case,  out  of  the  thirty.  Mr.  Staunton  quotes  the  whole 
table,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  has  been  in  Ireland  a 
decrease,  both  comparative  and  positive.  The  increase  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  year  (1810  and  1840)  being,  in  Eng- 
land, from  twenty-three  millions  to  thirty-four  millions  of 
bushels ;  in  Scotland,  from  less  than  one  million  to  upwards 
of  four  millions;  in  Ireland,  the  decrease  being,  between  the 
same  years,  from  three  millions  to  about  one  million  and  a  half. 
The  scandalous  dishonesty  exposed  in  this  single  instance  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  Mr.  Martin's  testimony  in  every 
other.  We  have  just  as  much  confidence  in  his  book,  upon 
its  own  authority,  as  we  have  in  the  story  of  Blue  Beard 
or  Valentine  and  Orson. 
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We  cite  the  foregoing  merely  as  one  instance  out  of 
many  as  bad  or  worse.  We  have  not  space  for  more.  We 
shall,  however,  make  room  for  one  short  remark,  in  addition 
to  the  very  conclusive  reply  which  Mr.  Staunton  gives  to 
Mr.  Martin's  inference  from  the  increase  of  population  in 
Ireland  since  the  Union.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
increase  is  the  morality  of  the  people,  the  high  standard  of 
female  purity.  There  is  not,  we  firmly  believe,  in  the  whole 
world,  another  nation  in  which  woman's  chastity  is  in  greater 
honour,  and  the  slightest  stain  upon  her  virtue  a  deeper 
infamy.  The  poor  peasant  will  bear  with  resignation  the  loss 
of  his  worldly  goods,  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty,  the 
desertion  of  friends,  the  death  of  his  nearest  and  dearest ; 
but  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter  he  cannot  bear,  We  have 
seen  the  old  man,  who  had  enjoyed  better  days,  cheerful, 
though  lonely  and  poor  and  naked  and  hungry,  and  stricken 
with  disease ;  but  we  have  seen  a  daughter's  shame  at  once 
break  that  heart  which  all  the  world  could  not  break,  and 
bring  down  his  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  God  and 
his  holy  angels  alone  know  how  much  of  the  heroic  virtues 
which  the  Church  delights  to  celebrate  in  her  confessors  and 
virgins,  dwells  under  the  rude  and  lowly  exterior  so  often 
made  the  butt  of  the  jester's  buffoonery  and  the  philoso- 
pher's sneer. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  gratify  as  well  our  own 
desires  as  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  by  presenting  them 
with  some  general  outline  of  the  substance  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
book.  This  pleasing  task  we  cannot  perform,  not  so  much 
because  we  have  already  written  enough  for  a  single  article, 
as  because,  from  the  late  hour  at  which  the  "  Argument  for 
Ireland"  came  to  hand,  and  from  the  pressure  of  heavy  and 
constant  professional  occupations  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  peruse  it  with  due  attention.*     The  same  reasons  will,  we 

*  Were  this  principle  of  not  writing  (at  least  out  of  a  case  of  necessity),  about 
what  one  has  not  sufficiently  studied,  more  generally  acted  upon,  the  world 
would  be  saved  a  great  many  very  foolish  and  very  false  assertions.  Some 
writer  in  one  of  the  newspapers, — with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  showing 
off  his  profound  knowledge  of  history, — complained  that,  in  the  article  on 
"  O'Connell  and  Brougham,"  &c.,  in  our  last  number,  we  attributed  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  to  the  French  Encyclopaedists ;  whereas,  according  to 
this  sapient  scribe,  we  should  have  mentioned,  among  other  omitted  causes,  the 
corruption  of  many  of  the  French  clergy.  Nothing  can  be  more  gross  than  this 
perversion  of  our  plainest  meaning,  and  indeed  of  our  plainest  words,  in  the 
very  page  (477)  of  the  article  referred  to.  The  fact  being,  that  we  there  ex- 
pressly state  that  the  writings  of  the  French  infidels  (by  the  way,  not  merely 
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hope,  plead  our  excuse  for  the  omission  of  other  topics  of 
present  interest,  which  would  naturally  come  in  here,  and 
which  we  intended  to  introduce. 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  great  question  of  the  repeal  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  touch.     But  thus  much  we 
will  say,   that  no  sensible  and  fair-minded  man,   who  has 
examined  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  be  ho 
repealer  or  non-repealer,  can  help  admitting  the  following 
facts — that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  a  state  of  frightful 
wretchedness  and  destitution — that  this  is  true,  not  only  of  a 
particular  locality  or  of  a  small  class,  but  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  through  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land;  in  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages,  in  lonely  cabins;  in 
tracts  of  rich  soil  as  well  as  poor ;  in  the  east  as  well  as  in 
the  remote  west ;  in  the  open  country  as  well  as  among  the 
wild  mountains — that  this  destitution  extends  to  every  thing 
that  makes  the  support  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  existence, 
to  their  dwellings,  their  household  furniture,  their  food,  their 
clothing — that  this  wretchedness  is  such  as  would  extinguish 
civilization  and  moral  feeling,  but  for  the  too  strong  power, 
in  the  other  direction,  of  the  genius  of  the  people,   of  the 
natural  goodness  of  their  hearts,  of  the  principles  of  religion, 
aye,  and  (why  should  we  not  speak  the  whole  truth?)  of  the 
influence  of  the  great  Agitator  himself.     These  are  not  facts 
hidden  in  books  of  travels,  or  in  histories,  or  in  parliamentary 
reports ;  facts  requiring  study  and  minute  investigation  and 
balancing  of  authorities  to  establish.     They  are  facts  that 
stare  us  in  the  face,  and  stun  our  ears,  and  knock  loudly  at 
our  hearts,  and  sadden  the  very  aspect  of  earth  around  us 
and  heaven  above  us.     They  are  facts  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  can  seriously  deny  or  doubt.     The  Tories  cannot  deny 


the  Encyclopaedists)  were  not  the  sole  cause,  although  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  were  the  chief  of  the  positive,  efficient  causes  (of  which  only  we 
were  speaking) — not  of  the  French  revolution,  as  such,  but — of  the  unparallel- 
led  atrocities  which  accompanied  it :  the  latter  of  which  we  took  especial  pains, 
in  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  page,  to  distinguish  from  the 
former.  As  to  the  corruptions  of  the  French  secular  clergy,  we  could  very 
easily  show  that  the  most  monstrous  exaggerations  upon  this  subject  are  found 
in  English  writers,  from  whom  we  conclude  our  wiseacre  derived  all  the  in- 
formation he  had  about  the  matter.  The  truth  is  that  it  would  have  been  alto- 
gether beside  our  purpose,  as  any  one  might  see,  who  would  consider  the  drift 
of  our  very  obvious  argument,  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  all  the  causes 
which  combined  to  produce  the  horrors  and  crimes  in  question.  It  was  not  our 
object  to  give  a  summary  of  French  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ;  nor  was  it  our  wish  to  publish  a  libel  on  the  French 
clergy  of  the  same  period. 
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them,  the  Whigs  cannot  deny  them,  the  Radicals  cannot 
deny  them,  the  English  cannot  deny  them,  the  Scotch  cannot 
deny  them — but  the  Irish  alone  feel  them.  No  less  irre- 
sistible are  the  facts  that  follow — that  the  union  was  forced 
upon  the  people  ;  they  neither  desired  it,  nor  consented  to  it, 
nor  sanctioned  it — that  it  was  brought  about  by  most  wicked 
men,  and  most  wicked  means,  for  most  wicked  purposes ;  by 
perjury,  by  false  promises,  by  enormous  bribery ;  by  the  sale 
of  peerages,  of  bishoprics,  of  judgeships;  by  creating  and 
then  fomenting  rebellion,  by  great  persecutions  inflicted  and 
greater  persecutions  threatened,  by  the  substitution  of  courts 
martial  for  courts  of  law;  by  hanging  and  shooting  and 
house  burning,  and  house  breaking ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  all 
sorts  of  crimes  against  all  sorts  of  laws  natural,  divine,  and 
human* — that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  has  declined  since 
the  union,  and  in  consequence  of  the  union,  her  ports  deserted, 
her  manufactories  in  ruins,  her  custom-house  dwindled  into  a 
heap  of  empty  lumber  rooms,  her  palaces  into  lodging-houses, 
her  merchants  into  pedlars,  her  tradesmen  into  paupers,  her 
farmers  into  day-labourers,  and  all  things  decayed  from  good 
to  bad,  from  bad  to  worse. 

All  these  are  so  many  facts.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  any 
man,  having  any  regard  to  a  character  for  veracity,  and 
having  enjoyed  the  most  ordinary  opportunities  of  accurate 
information,  has  ever  questioned  the  truth  of  them  in  any 
substantial  and  essential  point.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  at  the  close  of  the  late  debate,  in 
answering  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  government, 
namely,  that  of  systematic  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  places 
of  trust  and  emolument,  replied  that  he  promoted  Mr. 
Howley.  This  is  exactly  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  style.  Except 
in  a  reply  framed  after  such  a  model,  we  never  heard  any  one 
of  the  great  facts  we  have  stated  regarding  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  people,  the  means  by  which  the  union  was 
carried,  and  the  fruits  of  the  union,  denied  by  any  one. 

These,  then,  are  facts  and  premises  undeniable  and  un- 
denied.  We  draw  no  conclusion  from  them ;  we  are  not  now 
arguing  the  repeal  question.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a 
conclusion  which  must  follow,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  deca- 


*  This  very  imperfect  enumeration  is  founded  on  details  which  we  ourselves 
heard,  even  from  our  boyish  years,  from  the  lips  of  many  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  scenes  here  alluded  to,  and  sufferers  in  them.  See  (inter  alia)  the 
"  Argument  for  Ireland,"  pp.  249-259. 
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logue,  if  it  be  true  that  a  robber  cannot  retain  his  plunder,  if 
it  bo  true  that  man  on  earth  is  bound  to  justice,  and  that 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  to  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
the  good. 


Art.  IX. — Three  Chapters  of  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Monasteries.  Edited  from  the  originals  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
&c..  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.     London :  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  1843. 

IF  we  compare  the  existing  ideas  concerning  the  monastic 
state,  with  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  we  shall  find  that  the  opinions  of  men 
have  seldom  undergone  so  total  a  change.  Then,  and  for 
nine  centuries  before,  the  monks  were  known,  by  actual, 
daily,  contact;  and,  for  the  most  part,  were  loved  and  vene- 
rated :  now,  they  are  too  often  viewed  only  through  the  dis- 
torted medium  of  romance :  they  have  become  objects  of 
ridicule;  sometimes,  even,  of  execration.  Unhappily,  few 
have  the  patience,  even  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  of 
endeavouring  to  rectify  their  judgment,  by  an  examination 
into  the  grounds  of  both  opinions.  Some  account  for  this 
contradiction  by  the  strange  idea,  that  our  ancestors,  for 
nine  hundred  years,  were  deficient  in  common  sense  or  ordi- 
nary virtue ;  while  others,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  remoter  ages,  arrive  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
monastic  state,  however  good  and  holy  in  its  commencement, 
had  really  fallen  into  the  deplorable  condition  of  which  they 
have  heard  so  many  recitals.  By  these  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, we  may  somewhat  conceal,  but  we  cannot  remove,  the 
difficulty.  If  we  love  truth,  if  we  would  not  mistake  asser- 
tion for  argument,  but  would  impartially  learn  the  real 
workings  of  the  monastic  system,  we  must  shake  off  for  a 
while  the  thoughts  peculiar  to  our  age ;  we  must  patiently 
scrutinize  the  past,  must  learn  its  peculiar  circumstances,  its 
ideas,  its  feelings ;  thus,  at  last,  we  may  hope,  that  the  main 
features  of  the  edifice,  that  will  rise  before  us,  will  be  such 
as  was  once  a  reality  to  fifty  generations  of  our  forefathers. 
Let  us  then  turn  to  these  by-gone  times :  let  us  leave  the 
age  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  pass  the  Stuarts  and  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  look  on  England,  its  people,  and  its  scenery, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Sixth  Henry.     It  was  a  time 
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when  England  was  free,  but  not  licentious ;  when  the  greater 
part  of  its  population,  instead  of  being  crowded  together  in 
dense  masses,  were  scattered  in  hamlets  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  grim  Norman  fortress  had  been  deserted 
for  the  magnificent  palace;  the  comfortable  homesteads  of 
yeoman  and  franklin  were  thickly  grouped  around  the  mo- 
nastic pile.  Merchants  assembled  in  princely  halls ;  citizens 
were  busied  with  an  increasing  commerce ;  and  the  peasant 
was  cheered  in  his  toil  with  the  frequent  holiday,  the  rude 
plenty,  and  the  cheerful  hearth.  All  spoke  of  peace,  when 
suddenly  the  storm  of  civil  war  burst  upon  the  land.  At 
once  all  was  amazement  and  clamour.  The  adverse  cries  of 
York  and  Lancaster  are  heard  from  afar ;  beacons  gleam 
upon  the  heights ;  the  noble  arms  in  haste ;  once  more  the 
lance  is  in  rest,  the  moat  is  filled,  the  quiver  stored.  Armies 
encounter,  dynasties  rise  and  fall ;  but  not  till  one  hundred 
thousand  Englishmen  had  shed  their  blood,  did  the  storm 
abate.  Allayed  for  awhile,  it  again  thickened,  nor  was  the 
field  of  Bosvv'orth  the  last  of  its  ravages.  It  passed  at  length, 
and  franklin  and  yeoman,  burgher  and  peasant,  seemed  as 
blithe,  as  prosperous  as  ever.  But  the  palaces  and  castles,  the 
hearths  of  the  high  and  chivalrous — all  now  are  silent ;  or 
echoing  only  to  the  voice  of  strangers.  The  old  barons,  the 
iron  of  frame  and  princely  of  heart,  w^ere  now  a  departed 
race ;  from  the  victims  of  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban's  to 
the  king-maker,  or  the  heir  apparent  of  the  third  Richard, 
nearly  all  had  gone  to  their  account.  For  them  there  was  no 
quarter,  death  reaped  his  full  harvest.  In  the  cities  of  the 
Continent,  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
seen  for  awhile,  barefooted,  and  begging  their  bread.  They 
too  disappeared  ;  were  heard  of  no  more.  A  few  yet  sojourned 
in  the  halls  of  their  fathers ;  but  their  spirit  was  crushed  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  order :  they  and  the  gentry,  that 
served  to  recruit  their  ranks,  were  alike  the  passive  servants 
of  the  crown.  Their  power  and  influence  were  gone ;  were 
now  the  appendages  of  royalty.  Woe  to  the  man  that  dared 
to  affect  an  appearance  of  state,  to  emulate  the  pomp  of  his 
ancestors :  if  he  yet  possessed  large  domains,  he  was  danger- 
ous, and  like  the  hapless  duke  of  Buckingham,  must  atone  for 
his  power  on  the  scaffold  ;  if  less  to  be  feared,  he  was  weak- 
ened still  more,  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Main- 
tenance. It  was  a  painful  sight  to  mark  how  disdainfully  the 
monarch  trampled  down  every  token  of  spirit.  Under  Henry 
VIII,  the  task  was  completed :  the  nobles  were  literally  the 
slaves  of  the  crown. 
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In  the  house  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
ties were  chiefly  gentry,  and  partook  of  the  servility  of  the 
Lords.  Of  the  burgesses,  many  were  chosen  through  the 
influence  of  the  court ;  and  from  both  of  these  classes  the 
infection  seized  upon  the  rest.  For  awhile,  Sir  Thomas 
More  endeavoured  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  this  degraded 
mass.  To  the  consternation  of  Wolsey,  and  to  the  grievous 
displeasure  of  Henry,  they  had  once  the  boldness  to  make  a 
feeble  opposition.  When  Sir  Thomas  Audley  supplanted 
More  in  the  chair  of  the  Commons,  the  house  relapsed  into  its 
former  obsequiousness. 

In  Norman  times  the  barons  dared  singly  to  beard  the 
power  of  the  king ;  more  recently,  they  banded  with  the 
Commons,  and  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  fiercest 
Plantagenet.  The  Commons,  on  their  part,  had  more  than 
once  upheld  their  rights  against  both  king  and  lords.  Now, 
both  orders  shrank  before  the  frown  of  the  monarch,  applauded 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and  could  hardly  pay  suflfi- 
cient  adoration  to  the  kingly  idol.* 

Could  any  reflecting  man  behold  with  indifference  such  a 
change,  such  an  accession  of  power  to  the  crown  ?  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  power  of  the  Commons  is  so  great, 
would  it  appear  safe  for  the  crown  to  have  at  its  disposal  the 
votes  and  entire  influence  of  the  Lords  ?  What,  then,  if  it 
could  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  Commons,  and  limit  their 
freedom  of  debate  to  what  it  chose  to  call  "  decency  ?"  What, 
then,  must  we  say  of  the  men  whose  selfishness  could  make 
them  the  instruments  of  royal  encroachment  ?  Who  could 
not  only  suffer  all  the  power  of  the  state  to  be  engrossed  by 
the  king,  but  actually  consented,  and  even  proposed,  to  add 

*  Lingard  thus  describes  a  scene  that  generally  occurred  at  the  opening  of 
parliament:  "  The  orators,  in  their  efforts  to  surpass  each  other,  fed  his  vanity 
with  the  most  hyperbolical  praise.  Cromwell  was  unable,  he  believed  all  men 
were  unable,  to  describe  the  unutterable  qualities  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime 
virtues  of  the  royal  heart.  Rich  told  him  that  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solo- 
mon, in  strength  and  courage  to  Sampson,  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom  ; 
and  Audeley  declared  before  his  face,  that  God  had  anointed  him  with  the  oil 
of  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  above  the  other  kings  of  the  earth,  above  all  his 
predecessors ;  had  given  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  with  which 
he  had  prostrated  the  Roman  Goliath  ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
by  which  he  had  gained  the  most  brilliant  victories  at  the  same  time  in  remote 
places  ;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government,  by  which  he  had  for 
thirty  years  secured  to  his  own  realm  the  blessings  of  peace,  while  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  suH'ered  the  calamities  of  war.  During  these  harangues,  as 
often  as  the  words  "  most  sacred  majesty"  were  repeated,  or  as  any  emphatic 
expression  was  pronoimced,  the  lords  rose,  and  the  whole  assembly,  in  token  of 
respect  and  assent,  bowed  profoundly  to  the  demi-God  on  the  throne."— Vol.  iv. 
pp.  361-4. 
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to  its  strength  the  vast    possessions  and    the  entire  influ- 
ence of  the  ecclesiastical  body  ? 

The  power  of  the  crown  was  thus  closely  verging  upon  des- 
potism. Could  he  be  the  friend  of  his  country  that  at  so  critical 
a  moment  laboured  to  remove  the  only  check  upon  the 
monarch's  will  ?  Could  they  be  enemies  of  their  country  that 
gave  their  lives  for  this  last  remnant  of  liberty  ?  Cranmer, 
Cromwell,  strove  to  seize  for  the  king,  while  the  monks  strug- 
gled to  defend  the  only  power  in  the  state  that  was  yet  inde- 
pendent. How  were  they  rewarded  ?  We  speak  not  of 
motives,  but  of  facts ;  and  of  facts  only  as  far  as  they  acted 
to  the  weal  or  the  ruin  of  the  country.  The  former  were 
honoured  and  enriched;  the  latter  vilified  and  punished. 
When  posterity  had  shaken  off  the  chains  that  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Tudors,  they  forgot  the  champions  that  had 
stood  up  for  the  national  rights.  Because  their  principal 
motive  was  the  preservation  of  a  faith  that  was  now  an  object 
of  persecution,  the  essential  fact  was  overlooked,  and  the 
Lamberts  and  Vanes  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  monks, 
their  creed  and  its  profession,  with  the  same  fury  as  they 
wreaked  it  upon  the  cathedral  church,  or  the  devoted  royalist. 

Hampden  and  Sydney  withstood  the  first  and  second 
Charles,  the  mere  shadows  of  the  Tudor ;  and  their  names 
have  been  handed  down  as  those  of  patriots,  almost  as  those 
of  martyrs.  Though  their  opposition  was  unconstitutional ; 
thouo-h  the  former  was  shot  in  actual  service  ao:ainst  his 
sovereign ;  though  the  latter  was  no  better  than  a  conspira- 
tor ;  their  faults  have  been  forgotten :  enough  that  they  boldly 
withstood  those  that  were  deemed  the  tyrants  of  their  people. 
What  a  contrast !  On  the  one  hand,  Hampden  and  Sydney 
almost  deified:  on  the  other,  the  withstanders  of  Henry  VIII 
still  hooted  down  by  the  cry  that  the  tyrant  himself  first 
raised. 

Before  the  time  of  Henry,  many  a  royal  aggressor  had 
been  rebuked  by  the  monks.  Whence,  then,  the  implacable 
enmity  with  which  they  are  now  to  be  pursued  ?  Because, 
among  the  crowd  of  Henry's  flatterers,  there  was  one  that 
had  expressed  his  determination  "to  make  or  mar."*  He 
sees  that  the  King  has  for  five  years  sought  a  divorce,  and 
is  becoming  desperate;  ready  for  any  measure  that  will  enable 
him  to  repudiate  his  Queen.  He  approaches  the  royal  person, 
and,   having   obtained   an  audience,  pours  his  flattery  into 

*  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  580. 
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greedy  ears.  Why  must  his  princely  desires  be  controled  ? 
Who  is  this  bishop  of  Rome  that  dares  to  hesitate  about  the 
gratification  of  the  royal  will?  Was  the  King  to  forego  his 
right  in  consequence  of  such  an  interposition  ?  The  north 
of  Germany  had  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  why 
should  the  potent  Henry  remain  under  his  subjection  ?  Let 
him  but  assert  his  royal  supremacy  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  and  all  difficulties  will  vanish :  the  divorce  would 
be  feasible,  and  the  clergy  would  be  completely  at  his  mercy.* 

Well  did  Cromwell  and  his  fellow  sycophants  know  the 
character  of  their  dupe.  Not  in  vain  had  they  seen  him 
squandering,  in  mummery,  feast,  and  tournament,  the  vast 
fruits  of  his  father's  avarice  ;  not  in  vain  had  they  witnessed 
the  empty  display  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  not  in 
vain  had  they  heard  him  boast  that  he  would  outrival  the 
heroes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  would  yet  tear  from  the 
brow  of  the  French  monarch  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  All 
this,  and  much  more,  had  they  marked ;  and  now  their  skilful 
adulation  at  once  gratifies  the  King's  vanity  and  love  of  des- 
potism, and  opens  for  themselves  the  path  of  honour  and 
preferment.  After  forty  years  of  submission  to  the  Holy 
See,  Henry  suddenly  discovers  that  he  himself  was  all  this 
while  the  real  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Are,  then,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  that  have  so  often  stood 
up  against  the  oppressor,  to  be  henceforth  the  mute,  passive, 
servants  of  the  royal  will?  St.  Wilfrid  dared  to  reprove  the 
violence  of  a  Queen;  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas  stood 
between  the  insulting  Norman  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  victim, 
battling  at  once  for  the  Church  and  the  Church's  children ; 
Langton  arrayed  the  barons  against  a  perjured  King,  and 
wrung  from  his  grasp  the  great  Charter,  the  boast  of  Eng- 
land ;  Winchelsey  led  on  the  nation  to  win,  from  the  con- 
queror of  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  ruthless  pillager  of  his 
subjects,  the  peculiar,  fundamental,  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  right  of  self-taxation.  Where  now  are  the 
bold  spirits  of  the  olden  time  ?  Where  those  that  received 
with  the  same  calmness  the  kingly  reward  or  the  kingly  chas- 
tisement, that  one  day  sat  beside  the  royal  throne,  and  with 
unaltered  cheerfulness  went  forth  the  next  to  penury  and 
banishment?     Champions  for  the  freedom  and  the  faith  of 

*  "  Henry  listened  with  surprise,  but  with  pleasure,  to  a  discourse  which 
flattered  not  only  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  but  his  thirst  for  wealth  and 
greediness  of  power.  He  thanked  Cromwell,  and  ordered  him  to  be  sworn  of 
ills  privy-council." — Ling.  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 
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their  fathers,  were  not,  however,  wanting ;  but  the  number 
was  scanty,  and  the  tyrant's  measures  were  effectual.  Sir 
Thomas  More  would  not  deny  the  truth,  and  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Rochester  stood  forth  in  its  defence.  Their  heads 
were  soon  mouldering  on  London  Bridge.  The  bishops 
shrank  from  the  horrid  spectacle ;  they  forgot  their  duty. 
Three  at  least  were  already  the  creatures  of  Henry,  and 
heretics  at  heart  ;*  the  rest  temporized.  Awed  by  the  united 
authority  of  the  King  and  the  bishops,  the  southern  convo- 
cation acknowledged  the  new  title.  Cromwell  and  his  master 
already  exulted  at  their  success.  One  great  obstacle  was  yet 
to  be  surmounted.  The  monks  and  friars,  already  conspi- 
cuous for  their  opposition  to  the  divorce,  are  now  exerting  all 
their  means  against  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  supre- 
macy. In  the  ideas  of  Henry,  opposition  and  rebellion  were 
the  same.  Kevenge,  therefore,  concurred  with  avarice  in 
proscribing  the  religious  houses.  But  to  declare  that  the  real 
crime  was  opposition  to  the  King's  supremacy,!  to  avow  that 
he  coveted  their  wealth,  would  perhaps  provoke  an  armed 
resistance.  It  would  be  more  easy  to  ruin  their  character, 
and  then  to  seize  their  wealth  as  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes. 
Visitors  are  disj^atched  to  collect  information  against  the 
devoted  monks ;  the  nation  rings  with  reports ;  and  when 
the  minds  of  men  are  thoroughly  prepared,:]:  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced abolishing  all  religious  houses  that  possess  an  annual 
revenue  of  less  than  two  hundred  pounds.  The  startled  Com- 
mons forget  for  a  time  their  usual  obsequiousness :  they  see 

*  The  king  had  already  contrived  to  fill  three  sees  with  men  inclined  to  the 
new  doctrines,  viz.,  Cranmer,  Latymer,  and  Shaxton  of  Salisbury. — Strypes 
Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

f  "  Cromwell  had  long  ago  prom.ised  that  the  assumption  of  the  supremacy 
should  place  the  wealth  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  bodies  at  the  mercy  of  the 
crown.  Hence  that  minister,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  former  counsels, 
ventured  to  propose  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries;  and  the  motion  was  re- 
ceived with  welcome  by  the  king,  whose  thirst  for  money  was  not  exceeded  by 
his  love  of  power  ;  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  already  promised  them- 
selves a  considerable  share  in  the  spoils,  and  by  Cranmer,  whose  approbation  of 
the  new  doctrines  taught  him  to  seek  the  ruin  of  those  establishments  which 

proved  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  ancient  faith With  this  view  a  general 

visitation  was  enjoined  by  the  head  of  the  Church." — Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  228, 
4to. 

Strype  testifies  that  the  object  of  the  suppression  was  the  enforcement  of  the 
supremacy. — 3Iem.  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

X  "  The  king  had  resolved  now  to  abolish  the  pope's  power  in  England, 

and  therefore  he  ordered  the  point  to  be  much  disputed And  all  this  the 

more  gently  to  bring  ofp  the  generality  of  the  nation,  which  was  bred  up  in  an 
awe  of  the  pope,  and  had  a  mighty  inveterate  opinion  of  the  papal  jurisdiction." 
—  Strype's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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no  reason  for  the  measure,  and  withhold  their  assent.  Thev 
had  forgotten  tlie  logic  for  which  Henry  was  famous:  *'I 
will  either  have  the  bill,*  or  take  off  some  of  your  heads." 
There  was  no  further  demur. 

More  than  three  hundred  monasteries  were  destroyed,  and 
their  possessions  sequestrated  to  the  King.  "No  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons  were  sent  into  the  world  unfurnished,  and  in 
a  manner  undone,  by  this  expe<iient."t  Murmurs  were  heard 
on  every  side.  Commotions  were  felt  in  the  south;  in  the  east 
and  north  the  whole  population  arose.  "  Restore  the  monks ; 
punish  the  visitors ;  dismiss  your  evil  counsellors,"  was  the 
universal  cry.  The  tyrant  quailed  at  the  voice  of  the  nation ; 
but  he  urged  on  his  troops.  They  were  but  a  handful  before 
the  multitude  of  their  enemies,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
their  general,  declared  that  to  encounter  the  rebels  would  be 
to  throw  away  the  lives  of  his  men.  Henry,  however,  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  for  which  the  insurgents  were  little 
prepared.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  would  grant 
their  demands,  and  w^ould  assemble  for  that  purpose  a  parlia- 
ment at  York.  They  trusted  to  the  word  of  a  King,  and  dis- 
persed. Immediately  he  poured  his  troops  into  the  heart  of 
the  north.  Indignant  at  his  deceit,  the  people  again  began 
to  arm.  They  were  now,  however,  watched  by  a  powerful 
force,  and  as  soon  as  a  strong  party  collected,  it  was  assailed 
before  it  could  join  its  brethren.  All  opposition  was  crushed; 
and  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne,  every  town  and  hamlet 
became  the  scene  of  barbarous  executions.  J 

Triumphant  over  his  people,  Henry  no  longer  feared  to 
suppress  the  remaining  monasteries. §  Another  bill  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  asked  whether,  at  the  suppression  of  the  small 
monasteries,  the  greater  religious  houses  were  not  highly 
commended  for  strict  regularity.  This  difficulty  was  obviated 
by  a  general  charge  of  immorality,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the 
selfish  feelings  of  the  parliament.  The  King  would  become 
so  rich,  that  he  could  maintain,  at  his  own  expense,  an  army 
of  40,000  men ;  he  could  thus,  without  asking  any  assistance 

*  Spelman,  Hist,  of  Sac.  p.  183. 

+  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  +  Ibid.  pp.  132-135  ;  Ling.  vol.  iv.  p.  253. 

§  At  a  very  eai'ly  period  of  the  insurrection,  before  he  had  reason  for  serious 
apprehensions,  he  betrayed  his  desire  of  seizing  the  greater  monasteries,  as  well 
as  the  violence  of  his  disposition.  The  rebels  had  in  several  places  reinstated 
the  raonks.  "  To  frighten  the  monks  from  applying  to  the  rebels,  and  return- 
ing to  their  old  seats,  his  highness  ordered  those  of  Whalley,  Sally,  Norton,  and 
Hexham,  to  be  dragged  out  of  their  monasteries  and  executed  by  martial  law." 
—  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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from  his  Commons,  defend  his  dominions,  and  carry  on  his 
wars,  as  well  as  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government. 
This  reasoning  was  sufficient ;  the  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
monks  were  sacrificed.  Truly  had  God  taken  away  the  wis- 
dom of  the  nation.  As  if  Henry  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
absolute ;  as  if  they  had  not  yet  surrendered  enough  of  that 
which  had  been  won  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  their  forefathers, 
the  Commons  now  agree  to  render  completely  nugatory 
the  great  statute,  by  which  the  King  was  prevented  from 
levying  taxes  at  discretion,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  the  nation,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  rights, 
and  the  concession  of  privileges.  The  act  for  suppressing 
the  greater  monasteries  was  avowedly  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  as  much  wealth  as  would  render  it  inde- 
pendent of  its  subjects.  That  such  a  result  has  not  taken 
place  was  not  the  fault  of  the  parliament.  A  monarch  of  less 
vanity,  of  less  extravagant  passions,  than  Henry,  would  have 
secured  to  himself,  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  an  abso- 
lute despotism.  Happily,  the  selfishness  of  Henry  was  as 
blind  as  it  was  headstrong.  Grasping  at  the  present,  it 
looked  not  to  the  future.  He  wasted  on  his  favourites,  or 
in  riot  and  gambling,  the  treasures  of  monks  whose  prodigality 
he  had  condemned;*  wrung  from  the  deluded  Commons  the 
expenses  of  the  seizure ;  left  to  his  successors  a  power,  as 
absolute  in  practice  as  it  was  limited  in  theory ;  and  consigned 
to  posterity  an  inevitable  contest  between  arbitrary  power  and 
constitutional  freedom.  The  fields  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby ;  the  scaffi^ld  and  the  royal  victim  of  Whitehall ;  the 
death  of  one,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  all  the  Stuarts,  how- 
ever distant  in  time,  are  links  of  the  same  chain,  results  of 
Tudor  despotism. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  chief  events  that  were  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  monasteries  :  it  is  time  to  glance  at 
the  condition  of  the  monasteries  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  on  whatever  grounds  the  monks  opposed 
Henry's  new  accession  of  power,  the  very  fact  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  encroachments  deserves  our  commendation. 
It  may  perhaps  be  answered,  that,  though  Henry's  real  object 
might  have  been  to  secure  great  wealth  and  absolute  power, 
the  immorality  of  the  monks  richly  deserved  the  infliction. 
We  will  not  stay  to  shew  that  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  the 
crown  can  confiscate  property  on  a  bare  accusation,  there  is 

*  Coll. 
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an  end  to  the  rights  of  the  subject.  We  will  concede  the 
consequence,  if  the  premises  be  true  ;  any  punishment,  if  the 
reports  of  immorality  be  substantiated.  What,  however,  was 
the  ground  of  those  reports  ?  Chiefly  the  accounts  of  the 
visitors.  These  accusations  have  been  received  without  hesi- 
tation, repeated,  dilated,  thrown  into  every  possible  shape, 
infused  into  our  literature,  and  too  often  inserted  into  the 
facts  of  history.  We  need  not,  however,  listen  to  a  variety 
of  such  charges,  they  are  substantially  the  same, — all  echoes 
of  the  outcry  raised  by  the  flatterers  of  Henry.  To  refute 
one  bold  reviler,  is  to  refute  the  whole  class ;  the  one  whose 
accusations  we  wish  to  examine,  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Wright. 
The  only  difference  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  class  is, 
that  Hallam,  Fosbroke,  and  such  others,  specify,  or  attempt 
to  specify,  one  or  two  cases  of  depravity,  before  they  pour  out 
their  bitterness  upon  the  entire  order.  Mr.  Wright,  how- 
ever, does  not  favour  us  with  any  fact ;  he  "  leaves  the  letters 
to  tell  their  own  story ;"  he  "  leaves  the  documents  for  others 
to  comment  upon."  Does  he  call  the  following  sentences  no 
comment  ?  "  The  worst  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
monks  are  but  too  fully  verified  by  the  long  chain  of  histori- 
cal evidence,  reaching,  without  interruption,  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  sixteenth.  Those  who  have  studied,  in  the 
interior  history  of  this  long  period,  the  demoralising  effects  of 
the  popish  system  of  confession  and  absolution,  will  find  no 
diflSculty  in  conceiving  the  facility  with  which  the  inmates  of 
the  monasteries,  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  confessed  to 
vices,  from  the  very  name  of  w^hich,  our  imagination  now 
recoils.  These  documents  are  of  peculiar  importance  amid 
the  religious  disputes  which  at  present  agitate  the  world ;  and 
I  think  that  even  the  various  lists  of  the  confessions  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  several  religious  houses,  entitled  Com- 
perta,  and  preserved  in  manuscript,  ought  to  be  made  public. 
The  great  cause  of  the  Reformation  has  been  but  ill-served 
by  concealing  the  depravities  of  the  system  which  it  over- 
threw." (Preface,  p.  vi.)  So  well  does  Mr.  Wright "  leave 
the  letters  to  tell  their  own  story  ;"  so  well  does  he  "  leave 
the  documents  for  others  to  comment  upon."  "  Documents," 
proofs,  he  has  certainly  left  alone  ;  but  of  "  comments"  he  has 
given  us  enough  to  be  the  conclusions  of  a  folio  of  "  docu- 
ments." 

As  if  he  had  already  established  his  point,  he  not  only 
attacks  the  whole  monastic  order,  but  pursues  it  without 
mercy,  from  the  Reformation  back  almost  to  the  period  of 
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the  conquest.  Like  a  true  philosopher,  he  is  not  content  with 
the  appearances  of  things,  but  plunges  deep  into  their  causes. 
Some  Protestant  divines  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  the 
injurious  effects  of  confession  :  poor,  short-sighted  creatures, 
through  what  useless  labour  have  they  toiled  !  One  flash  of 
Mr.  Wright's  intellect  has  revealed  the  whole  truth  ;  all  the 
evils  of  the  monastic  system,  of  society,  in  short,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  are  the  result  of  the  "popish 
system  of  confession."  This  being  so  clear,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  "  the  monks  confessed  to  vices,  from  the  very  name  of 
which,  our  imagination  now  recoils."  What  a  pity  that  such 
glowing  words  should  have  so  little  meaning ;  that  so  pro- 
found a  thinker  should  act  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  Lord 
Bacon's  maxim, — inventing  a  theory  before  he  has  proved  the 
fact.  The  worst  of  the  present  case  is  that,  not  only  a  theory, 
but  a  whole  system  of  facts,  is  invented,  or  at  least  pre-sup- 
posed.  Such  a  writer  w^ould  scarcely  attract  our  notice,  were 
not  his  work  under  the  sanction  of  a  society  which  has 
assumed  a  high  position  both  for  its  extensive  research  and 
its  general  tone  of  candour.  How  far  the  former  quality  is 
displayed  in  the  work  before  us,  we  will  not  now  discuss  ;  the 
total  absence  of  the  second  we  have  witnessed  with  regret. 

His  charges  against  the  monks  are  either  mere  assertions, 
and  the  letters  are  really  left  "  to  tell  their  own  story,"  and 
his  preface  is  an  unmeaning  isolated  effusion  ;  or,  forgetting 
his  original  intentions,  Mr.  Wright  meant  to  substantiate  his 
preface,  by  the  tenour  of  his  work.  To  give  his  accusations 
the  greatest  weight  of  which  they  are  capable,  we  wdll  take 
for  granted  that  the  latter  supposition  was  his  real  intention. 
His  witnesses  in  this  case  are  the  visitors  ;  their  epistles  are 
their  testimony.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  this  testimony, 
and  what  the  character  of  the  witnesses  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  their  testimony?  Here  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  not  about  to  judge  the  monks  as  if  they 
were  already  disembodied,  as  if  they  had  ceased  to  be  men. 
We  know  that  whatever  man's  condition,  his  "  life  is  a  war- 
fare,'"* and  a  warfare  in  which,  with  respect  to  men  in  general, 
the  evil  principle  not  only  frequently,  but  almost  universally 
prevails.  In  common  fairness,  then,  we  must  judge  the  monk, 
not  as  an  angel,  but  as  a  mortal ;  and  must  therefore  presume, 
even  before  examination,  that  a  rigid  scrutiny  will  reveal  a 
degree  of  delinquency,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
monastic  communities. 

To  check  even  tl^e  ordinary  tendency  of  man  to  degenerate, 
to  repress  as  far  as  possible  even  the  lowest  average  of  human 
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frailty,  was  one  great  object  of  episcopal  watchfulness. 
When  some  disastrous  revolution  had  shattered  and  demo- 
ralized society,  the  evils  that  i)revailed  could  not  easily  be 
excluded  from  the  monastic  establishment.  Hence  the  labours 
of  Saints  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Erconwald,  after  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Danes ;  and  hence  the  efforts  of  Lanfranc 
and  St.  Anselm,  after  the  second  series  of  Danish  inroads,  and 
the  disorders  of  the  Norman  conquest.  When  the  country 
enjoyed  comparative  repose,  local  causes  would  sometimes  pro- 
duce, in  a  single  monastery,  what  a  general  corruption  of 
society  would  too  often  produce  in  all.  As,  moreover,  one 
generation  of  men  is  the  counterpart  of  another,  each  requires 
a  repetition  of  the  same  care,  of  the  same  watchful  guardian- 
ship, as  those  that  have  gone  before.  Hence,  from  time  to 
time,  the  letters  of  the  popes,  the  injunctions  of  bishops,  and 
the  canons  of  provincial  councils,  for  punishing  faults  and  for 
applying  those  remedies  that  circumstances  required.  When 
in  any  given  age,  we  compare  the  number  of  these  canons  and 
documents,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  guilt  is  declared, 
with  the  number  of  religious  and  the  existing  state  of  society, 
we  shall  find  that  the  irregularity  is  not  above,  but,  generally 
speaking,  is  much  below,  the  average  guilt  of  the  age.  An 
exception  proves  the  rule :  if,  therefore,  we  find  few  instances 
of  punishment  for  crime,  we  may,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
justly  infer,  that  the  crime  itself  was  not  frequent,  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  practice  :  if  we  find  that  our  religious 
faults  are  below  the  average  of  the  age,  we  may,  with  equal 
justice,  infer  that  the  tone  of  monastic  life  is  higher  than  that 
of  ordinary  society ;  and  therefore,  despite  of  its  exceptions, 
is  deserving  not  of  censure,  but  of  commendation. 

Now,  of  the  religious  there  were  many  thousands  :  thirty 
thousand  would  probably  be  a  low  estimate.  Take  but  one- 
tenth  of  these,  nay,  take  a  hundredth  part,  as  the  bad  of  every 
description.  Could  any  one  be  surprised  at  finding  that  such 
a  proportion  of  monks  were  wanting  to  their  rule  ;  that  three 
hundred  should  be  bad,  and  the  remaining  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  should  be  good  ?  His  only  surprise  ought 
to  be,  that  after  all  that  was  done  to  discover  their  faults,  so 
vast  a  majority  should  remain  free  from  inculpation.  The 
question  then  becomes,  is  there  testimony  suflScient  to  incul- 
pate, we  do  not  say  the  great  body  of  religious,  but  simply  as 
many  as  three  hundred  ? 

In  vain,  however,  does  the  reader  turn  over  the  pages  of 
the  collection   before   us.     We  find,  indeed,  two   or  three 
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sweeping  accusations.  Layton,  for  instance,  writes  to  his 
employer, — "  It  may  please  your  mastership  to  be  advertized, 
that  here  in  Yorkshire,  we  find  great  corruption  amongst  per- 
sons religious,  even  like  as  we  did  in  the  south."  Does  he 
name  any  monk, — specify  any  monastery  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
Does  he  produce  any  proof?  Not  the  slightest.  Such  asser- 
tions, then,  are  unworthy  of  notice ;  are  certainly  no  testi- 
mony. 

Of  the  remaining  accusations,  some  are  against  specified 
persons,  and  the  rest  attack,  in  general  terms,  some  of  the 
religious  of  a  particular  house  or  locality.  Still,  however,  we 
have  no  proof ;  nothing  but  assertion.  Suppose,  however, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  more  specific  assertions  are  of  some 
weight,  are  absolutely  true,  what  are  ten  or  twelve  passages 
out  of  the  mass  of  epistles  before  us?  What  are  accusations 
against  seven  or  eight  monasteries,  when  we  know  that  there 
existed  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred?  Why,  on  such 
grounds,  are  we  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  entire  order  ?  The  testimony,  if  even  it  deserve  the 
name,  is  clearly  insufficient. 

The  English  law  condemns  no  individual  without  sifting 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  and  giving  the  accused  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  his  accusers,  and  of  making  his 
defence.  Was  this  done  in  the  case  of  the  monks  ? — To  what 
court  were  they  summoned?  What  judge  presided?  What 
counsel,  what  means  of  defence,  were  they  allowed?  Scarcely 
were  they  permitted  even  to  petition  for  redress.  The  king, 
always  impatient  of  petitions,  thirsted  for  their  wealth; 
Cromwell  was  his  creature;  the  parliament  was  afraid  to 
speak  in  its  own  behalf:  what,  then,  could  they  expect  ?  It 
was  dangerous  to  petition  unless  they  conformed  to  the  royal 
I)leasure ;  still  more  dangerous  was  it  to  remonstrate,  or  so 
much  as  to  hint  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated. 
When  the  Act  of  Supremacy  had  just  passed,  three  abbots 
petitioned  Cromwell  for  an  exemption,  or  at  least  for  a  miti- 
gation of  the  rigour  of  the  act :  "  Cromwell  sent  them  to  the 
Tower  as  rebels !  "^  Justice  was  denied ;  to  petition  was  a 
crime.  The  poor  monks  had  no  refuge ;  they  lay  helpless  at 
the  feet  of  one  who  knew  not  what  mercy  was.  What  mat- 
tered that  they  were  Englishmen ;  they  lived  at  a  time  when 
it  was  treason  for  an  Englishman  to  maintain  his  rights. 
Their  accusation  was  their  doom ;    they   were   condemned 

*  Strype's  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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without  even  the  appearance  of  fairness ;  without  the  ordinary- 
forms  of  justice.  The  testimony  against  them  is  not  only 
insufficient ;  it  is  unsubstantiated. 

We  presume  that  we  might  now  dismiss  the  case  with  merited 
contempt.  Such,  however,  is  not  our  intention ;  we  wish  to 
probe  this  vaunted  evidence  to  the  core.  What,  then,  is  its 
internal  character  ?  Of  the  eleven  epistles  that  contain  these 
charges,  one  is  written  by  Bartelot,  himself  a  friar ;  one  by 
Barlow ;  one  by  Richard  Devorencis ;  one  by  Bydill,  though 
this  is  rather  a  threat  of  accusation  than  an  accusation  itself; 
one  by  Legh ;  five  by  Layton ;  and  one  by  Legh  and  Layton 
conjointly. 

When  Titus  Gates  began  his  long  course  of  perjuries,  others 
soon  rivalled,  and  even  excelled,  him,  in  so  profitable  a  trade. 
In  like  manner,  Bartelot  outstrips  the  accusations  of  Layton 
and  his  associates.  Bartelot  goes  to  the  Chancellor,  utters 
his  tale  of  infamy  against  his  prior,  and  sues  for  a  sum  of 
money  which  the  said  prior  had  given  in  bond  for  secresy. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  other  informers  had  received  a  like 
reply.  The  Chancellor  told  him  he  was  guilty  of  a  heinous 
robbery,  "  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and  should  certainly  find 
sureties."  This  accusation  Bartelot  himself  wrote  to  Crom- 
w^ell,  entreating  his  interference, — and  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  he  apply  to  Cromwell?  Did  Cromwell's  office  warrant 
him  in  interfering  in  the  decisions  of  the  Chancellor  ?  What- 
ever his  motives,  the  Chancellor's  reply  is  sufficient  to  shew 
what  a  living  and  competent  witness  thought,  both  of  the 
accusation  and  of  the  accuser.  Barlow,  the  prior  of  Haver- 
fordwest, was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  and  finally  of  St. 
David's.  His  letter  (Epistle  34)  against  the  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  while  he  himself  was  prior  of  Haverfordwest,  is  but 
a  general  invective ;  and  the  fact  of  his  supplanting  in  his 
see  the  bishop  against  whom  he  wrote,  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  his  honesty  of  intention  One  passage  in  this 
epistle  shews  that  the  real  fault  of  the  bishop  against  whom 
he  writes,  was  a  want  of  submission  to  the  royal  will. 

It  seems  that  the  letters  of  Richard  Devereux,  or  Devo- 
rensis,  had  not  been  sufficiently  bitter  for  his  employers; 
"  Ye  judge  that  though  I  have  changed  my  habit,  I  have  not 
changed  my  friar's  heart :  good,  my  lord,  judge  me  not  so,  for 
God  shall  be  my  judge,  my  friar's  heart  was  gone  two  years 
before  my  habit.  ...  I  feared  that  if  I  were  too  quick,  I 
should  offend  your  lordship,  the  which  I  would  not  by  my 
will  for  all  that  I  am  able  to  make  in  the  world."     The 
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readiness  with  which  he  gives  proof  of  this  desire,  is  actually- 
ridiculous.  In  his  former  letters  he  uttered  nothing  against 
the  monks  but  a  few  words  of  their  "  superstition  and  hypo- 
crisy."" Now,  however,  he  amply  atones  for  past  deficiencies ; 
immorality,  brawls,  bloodshed,  every  demon  of  evil  is  con- 
jured up  at  once  before  his  excited  fancy.  The  poor  wretch  ! 
Pity  that  he  was  unable,  like  more  experienced  villains,  to 
conceal  his  purpose  beneath  an  affectation  of  good. 

Lay  ton  seems  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  visitors. 
Calling  at  a  nunnery,  on  his  way  to  Lichfield,  he  was  refused 
admittance  in  his  character  of  visitor.  He  persisted;  and  made 
an  unmanly  attack  on  the  character  of  the  inmates.  Pretend- 
ing to  disbelieve  their  asseverations,  he  made  them  swear  to 
their  innocence.  Though  his  accusations  were  founded  only 
on  the  assertion,  according  to  his  own  words,  of  "  one  old 
beldame,^"*  he  continued  to  insult  the  poor  creatures,  till  by 
threatening  to  punish  them  for  perjury,  he  terrified  the 
prioress  into  excuses,  which  he  afterwards  construed  into  an 
admission  of  guilt.  (Ep.  42.)  In  the  same  epistle,  imputations 
are  raised  against  the  nuns  of  another  convent,  and  then 
follows  the  probable  reason  of  the  accusation ;  a  complaint 
that  they  had  sealed  a  deed  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
by  which  it  seems  the  visitors'  seizure  and  profit  would  be 
somewhat  diminished.  This  contains  as  much  evil  of  the 
religious  as  nearly  all  his  other  letters.  Before  he  closes,  he 
deals  out  a  complaint  that  "  the  abbey  here"  (at  Newark) 
"  is  confederate,  we  suppose,  and  nothing  will  confess.  The 
abbot  is  an  honest  man,  and  doth  very  well,  but  he  hath  here 
the  most  obstinate  and  factious  canons  that  ever  I  knew.'* 
In  other  words,  the  abbot  had  yielded,  while  the  rest  of  the 
community  stood  firm.  As  usual,  the  unmanageable  canons 
are  rewarded  with  a  sweeping  accusation,  "  which,"  adds  the 
writer,  "  I  have  learned  of  others  (but  not  of  any  of  them)  : 
what  I  shall  find  I  cannot  tell."  In  this  one  epistle,  and  in 
these  accusations,  are  comprised  the  results  of  an  expedition 
among  the  convents,  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Lich- 
field. Legh  and  Layton,  it  must  be  observed,  were  com- 
panions in  this  profitable  visitation.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  rich  and  magnificent  Abbey  of  Fountains,  they  accused 
the  abbot,  as,  in  the  early  part  of  their  journey,  they  had 
accused  the  nuns.  When  the  abbot  took  the  oath  that  their 
accusations  were  false,  they,  according  to  their  usual  plan, 
accused  him  of  perjury.  An  account  of  these  charges  they 
send  to  Cromwell,  accompanied  with  the  singular  accusation 
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that  the  abbot  had  stolen  from  his  own  church,  and  with  the 
intelligence  that  in  consequence  of  this  crime  they  had 
stripped  him  of  his  dignity.*  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
whole  transaction  by  tlie  closing  part  of  the  letter.  A  monk, 
possessing  a  good  prebend,  had  offered,  if  they  would  choose 
him  abbot,  to  pay  down  at  once  six  hundred  marks,  and, 
within  three  years,  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  first  fruits, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds.  Is  there 
nothing  suspicious  in  all  this  ?  Does  it  seem  to  bear  the 
impress  of  straightforward,  disinterested  honesty  ?  They  had 
already  deposed  the  abbot,  and  the  candidate  was  "  rich!" 

In  letter  26th,  Legh  informs  Cromwell  that  a  prior,  a  very 
aged  man,  had  refused  to  surrender  his  monastery.  "  All  the 
country,"  continues  the  writer,  "  maketh  exclamations  of  this 
abbot  of  Rivaux,  upon  his  abominable  living,  and  extortions 
by  him  committed,  also  many  wrongs  to  divers  miserable 
persons  done."  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  regularly  these 
accusations  are  heaped  upon  any  one  that  dares  to  stand 
unshrinkingly  at  his  post.  Of  this,  BydelFs  letter  is  a  yet 
stronger  illustration.  He  writes  that  the  inmates  of  Sion 
convent  "  stood  stiff  in  their  obstinacy."  The  queen's  almoner 
and  many  doctors,  sent  by  Henry  himself,  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  them  to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy. 
"  I  handled,"  says  the  writer ;  "  I  handled  Whitford  after 
that  in  the  garden,  both  with  fair  words  and  with  foul,  and 
shewed  that  through  his  obstinacy  he  should  be  brought  to 
the  great  shame  of  the  world,"  kc.  (Ep.  18.)  "  Foul,"  in- 
deed !  To  strive  to  sway  his  conscience  to  the  king's  pur- 
poses, by  the  threat  of  publishing  certain  improper  conversa- 
tions in  the  confessional !  A  subsequent  passage,  in  the  same 
epistle,  shows  what  Bydell  and  his  employers  really  dreaded 
in  the  confessional :  "  We  would  fain  know  your  advice  what 
we  shall  do  with  Whitford,  and  Littell,  and  a  lay-brother, 
one  Turnington,  which  is  very  sturdy/  against  the  king^s  title. 
We  have  sequestered  Whitford  and  Lyttell  from  hearing  of 
the  ladies'  confessions ;  and  we  think  it  best  that  the  places 
where  these  friars  have  been  wont  to  hear  outward  confession 


*  "  Thus  the  stiffness  of  the  abbot  of  Fountains,  in  Yorkshire,  is  said  to  have 
brought  the  storm  upon  him.  The  commissioners  drew  up  a  charge  against 
liim,  for  taking  some  jewels  belonging  to  the  monastery  into  his  custody.  This, 
by  an  unusual  rigour  of  expression,  was  called  theft  and  sacrilege.  In  short,  he 
was  pronounced  perjured,  deposed,  and  had  a  private  resignation  wrested  from 
him.  These  instances  of  hardship  will  run  harder  by  and  bye,"  &c.— fo/Zitr, 
vol,  ii.  p.  159. 
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of  all  comers,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  be  walled  up,  and 
that  use  to  be  foredone  for  ever,  for  that  hearing  of  outward 
confessions  hath  been  the  cause  of  much  evil,  and  of  much 
treason,  which  hath  been  sowed  abroad  in  this  matter  of  the 
king's  title,  and  also  in  the  king's  grace's  matter  of  his  suc- 
cession and  marriage."  (Ep.  18.)  "  With  fair  words  and  with 
foul!"  defamation  is  the  penalty  of  resistance  ! 

Are  these  then  the  accusers  of  the  monks :  these  that  so 
grossly  tampered  with  men's  feelings  and  consciences ;  who, 
when  their  fair  words,  their  flatteries  and  bribes  had  failed, 
assumed  the  tone  of  menace,  the  foul  threat,  the  abominable 
accusation?  Not  only  are  their  assertions  insuflficient  and 
unsubstantiated ;  but  from  all  accompanying  circumstances, 
it  is  plain,  that  if  not  absolutely  false,  they  are  at  least  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

The  examination  of  these  charges  has  revealed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accusers  in  no  creditable  light.  Let  us  see  how 
far  this  view  is  confirmed  by  more  positive  testimony.  Crom- 
well, Audley,  and  other  great  officers,  did  not  forget  to  secure 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  a  large  share  of  the  monastic 
property.*  If  the  vicar-general  then  could  stoop  to  such  ex- 
pediencies, is  it  likely  that  men  of  inferior  station  and  educa- 
tion, men  of  no  high  integrity  of  character,  should  not  readily 
imitate  so  profitable  an  example  ?  Well  might  they  fear  that 
people  would  attribute  their  destruction  of  altars,  not  to  zeal 
for  overthrowing  idolatry,  but  to  the  desire  of  wealth.  That 
their  thoughts  were  more  intent  on  such  acquisitions  than 
they  wished  men  to  imagine,  may  be  surmised  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Barlow.  He  had  entered  a  canon's  house, 
and,  without  any  authority,  had  carried  off*  his  chests  of 
money  and  plate.  His  excuse  was,  that  the  friends  of  the 
canon  were  raising  the  country  against  him.  Good  reason 
had  he  to  say,  "  unless  your  good  lordships  be  my  favour- 
able defence  in  right,  I  shall  not  escape  confusion."  (p.  108.) 
From  the  same  letter  (p.  192)  it  appears  that  after  various 
charges  and  examinations ;  after  being,  in  some  instances, 
told  that  they  should  be  thrust  out  "  in  spite  of  their  teeth,*" 
the  poor  monks  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
visitors,  and  to  reward  their  exertions  with  a  contribution  of 
money ! 

Dr.  London  was  another  of  the  visitors :  of  this  Dr.  Lon- 

*  Pp.  158,  240,  252,  &c. ;   Noble's  Mem.  H.  of  Crom.  vol.  i.  p.  9  ;    Collier's 
Kecords,  vol.  ii.  No.  42. 
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don.  Fuller  says,  "  he  was  no  great  saint ;  for  afterwards  he 
was  publicly  convicted  of  perjury,  and  adjudged  to  ride  with 
his  face  to  the  horse-tail  at  Windsor  and  Ockingham, 
(p.  314),  to  which  may  be  added,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
do  public  penance  at  Oxford,  for  incontinency,  {Strype^ 
i.  377)."*  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Collier  mentioning 
the  general  character  of  the  visitors,  describes  them  as  men  of 
"  mercenary  character,"  astonishing  Europe  "  by  their  pro- 
fane scrambling."! 

That  these  men  were  the  devoted  creatures  of  the  court ; 
that  in  their  eyes  all  opposition  to  the  king's  measures 
were  a  crime,  and  servile  compliance  a  redeeming  virtue,  is 
evident  from  the  general  tone  of  their  epistles.  The  same 
spirit  taught  them  to  narrate  the  sufferings  of  the  monks, 
with  the  most  heartless  indifference.  Richard  Dovorensis 
goes  by  way  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Gloucester,  to 
Wales.  From  his  letters,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  had  refused  to  surrender,  and  being  deprived  of 
their  ordinary  means  of  livelihood,  were  actually  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation.  "  In  every  place,"  write  the  visitors, 
"  in  every  place,  is  poverty  and  much  shift  made,  with  such 
as  they  had  before,  as  jewels,  sales,  and  other  shifts,  by  leases. 
But  in  all  these  places  /  ham  set  stays  by  indentures  making; 
and  the  common  seals  sequestering,  so  that  now  they  have 
no  shift  to  make;  so  that  I  think  before  the  year  be  out,  there 
shall  be  very  few  houses  able  to  live,  but  shall  be  glad  to  give 
up  their  and  provide  for  themselves  otherwise,  for  there 
they  shall  ham  no  living.^'  (pp.  193  and  194).  A  letter 
from  Bydell  breathes  the  same  spirit :  "  My  very  good  lord, 
after  most  hearty  commendations,  it  shall  please  your  lord- 
ship to  understand,  that  the  monks  at  the  Charter-house 
here  at  London,  which  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  their 
traitorous  behaviour,  long  time  continued  against  the  king's 
grace,  be  almost  despatched  by  the  hand  of  God,"  &c. 
(p.  162.)  The  men,  whose  sufferings  he  designates  the  afflic- 
tions of  Providence,  had  been  incarcerated  in  Newgate  for 
denying  the  king's  supremacy  ;  several  had  already  been  exe- 
cuted for  this  offence ;  of  the  rest,  the  greater  part,  like 
many  of  their  brethren,  died  in  prison  of  hardship  and 
famine. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  visitors  were  in  some  cases 
convicted,  in  many  suspected,  of  practices  to  which  no  up- 

*  Ling.  vol.  iv.  p.  258.  +  Vol.  ii.  pp.  155  and  160. 
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right  man  would  stoop:  they  are  "mercenary"  wretches, 
"  scrambling  "  at  whatever  they  can  reach.  All  their  gains, 
however,  depend  on  the  continuance  of  their  employments : 
hence  their  unbounded  servility ;  hence  their  adoption  of  such 
language,  as  would  suit  the  taste  both  of  Henry  and  Crom- 
well. Every  act  of  remonstrance  they  brand  as  treason ; 
every  injury  they  inflict  on  monks,  is  the  merited  chastise- 
ment of  rebels.  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  king's  passions 
ran  so  strong  for  a  dissolution,  that  he  would  scarce  endure 
the  report  of  a  fair  character  given  the  religious."*  What 
can  we  expect  from  this  combination  of  passion  and  power, 
interest  and  servility?  When  the  king  cannot  endure  to 
hear  "  a  fair  character  "  of  the  religious,  and  those  that  have 
to  depose  against  them,  have  no  fear  of  examination  or 
punishment,  how  can  we  trust  such  depositions  ?  how  can 
we  trust  the  man  who  places  them  before  the  public  as 
incontestible  truths,  without  a  word  of  the  real  value  of  their 
contents? 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  glance  at  the  result  of  our 
scrutiny.  Were  this  testimony  supposed  to  be  proved,  it 
would  yet  be  insufficient  to  criminate  the  great  body  of  the 
monks.  It  is,  however,  not  proved  ;  and  is  accompanied  with 
circumstances  that  render  it  doubtful,  and  probably  false. 
All  the  power  of  the  crown,  all  that  the  ability  of  ministers, 
all  that  the  selfishness  of  unprincipled  visitors  could  devise, 
was  employed  to  set  monk  against  monk,  to  rouse  informers, 
to  encourage  envious  neighbours,  that  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
religious  might  be  published,  and  their  profession  covered 
with  infamy.  Some  few  unproved  and  very  suspicious  de- 
clarations is  the  only  result.  Could  there  be  a  greater  proof 
of  the  innocence,  and  even  of  the  sanctity,  of  the  monks  ?f 

Can  any  one,  then,  be  surprised  that  those  that  know  the 
real  value  of  these  epistles  should  be  indignant  at  the  deceit 


*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
f  The  charges  of  superstition  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  value, 
as  those  of  immorality :  thej  are  thus  answered  by  Collier  :  "  The  king  having 
the  dissolution  of  the  remaining  monasteries  in  view,  thought  it  necessary  to 
lessen  their  reputation,  to  lay  open  the  superstition  of  their  worship,  and  draw 
a  charge  of  imposture  upon  some  of  them."  After  an  account  of  the  false  mira- 
cles,Collier  proceeds :  "  But  whether  the  impostures  above-mentioned  are  matters 
of  fact,  will  be  a  question.  For  William  Thomas,  cited  by  the  Lord  Herbert, 
is  somewhat  a  questionable  authority.  He  wrote  the  book  called  '  II  Pelerine 
Inglese,'  in  justification  of  King  Henry's  proceedings;  but  by  the  account  he 
gives  of  Archbishop  Becket,  'tis  plain  he  was  either  biassed  or  grossly  mistaken." 
—p.  149. 
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imposed  upon  the  public ;  as  well  as  at  the  gratuitous  insult 
in  which  Mr.  Wright  has  indulged,  not  only  against  the  con- 
duct, but  against  the  religion,  of  the  unoffending  monks  ?  As 
soon  as  the  work  became  known,  the  following  communica  • 
tions  took  place  between  the  Catholic  members,  and  the  council, 
of  the  Camden  Society. 

No.  I. 

"61,  New  Bond  Street,  March  4th,  1844. 
"  Sir, — I  have  been   instructed  by  the  gentlemen,  who   have 
signed  the  accompanying  protest,  to  send  it  to  you,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Society,  in  order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  council. 

"In  the  event  of  any  communication  in  reply,  being  made 
thereto,  you  will  oblige  by  forwai'ding  it  through  my  hands. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Charles  Dolman. 
"  To  W.  Thoms,  Esq.  Secretary." 

No.  II. 
"  To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Camden  Society. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — as  members  at  once  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  and  of  that  society  of  which  you  are  the  existing 
council,  we  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  insult 
offered  to  us  and  to  the  religion  which  we  profess,  in  the  last  work 
published  by  the  society.  We  allude  to  the  *  Letters  relating  to 
the  Suppression  of  Monasteries,^  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  j  but 
more  particularly  to  the  insulting  preface  which  that  gentleman 
has  been  suffered  to  introduce  and  recommend  the  Letters  to  the 
notice  of  the  public. 

"  As  our  business  is  not  with  Mr.  Wright,  so  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Mr.  Wright's  editorial  labours.  Had  his  book  been  published 
under  his  own  auspices,  it  might  safely  have  remained  unnoticed  ; 
but  coming  forth,  as  it  does,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Camden 
Society,  it  assumes  an  importance  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  attained,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  as  the  lamented  editor  of  the 
^  Chronicle  of  Josceline'  would  have  felt,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
complain  of  those  who,  permitting  a  body  of  interested  and  exparte 
statements,  *  swelled '  as  Collier  acknowledges,  ^  beyond  truth  and 
proportion,'  to  be  published  and  vouched  for  as  undoubted  illustra- 
tions of  the  imputed  immorality  of  our  religious  system,  have  suf- 
fered the  funds  and  influence  of  the  society  to  be  employed  in 
inflicting  injury  and  insult  to  its  OAvn  members. 

"  Nor  is  it  solely  in  the  character  of  rehgionists  that  we  deem  it 
right  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  late  publication.  The 
interests  of  the  society  itself  require  that  such  matters  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  its  productions.     Religious  controversy, 
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and,  above  all,  religious  invective  and  vulgar  calumny,  are  about 
the  last  things  to  strengthen  the  existence  of  a  literary  association. 
The  attack,  permitted  on  one  side,  must  be  expected  to  be  re- 
pelled from  the  other.  Dissension  and  division  thus  succeed  to 
community  of  purpose,  and  the  strength,  that  might  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  expended  only 
in  gratifying  the  little  passions  of  angry  and  bigoted  partizans. 

"  On  these  grounds,  then,  we  must  again  protest  against  the 
publication  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  protest  against  it,  as 
insulting  to  ourselves  as  members  of  the  society  ;  and  we  protest 
against  it,  as  establishing  a  precedent,  which  may  be  subversive 
not  only  of  the  interests,  but  also  of  the  existence,  of  the  Society 
itself.  ( Signed), 

"  Shrewsbury ;  John  Lingard ;  M.  A.  Tierney  ;  Charles  Towne- 
ley  ;  George  Oliver  ;  Daniel  Rock  ;  William  Constable  Maxwell  ; 
Joseph  Francis  Tempest ;  C.  P.  A.  Comberbach  ;  W.  B.  D.  D. 
Turnbull ;  Richard  W.  Fitzpatrick  ;  T.  Chisholme  Anstey,  Middle 
Temple  ;  John  Francis  Wright,  Kelvedon  Hall ;  John  Towneley  i 
Charles  Dolman." 

No.  III. 

"  Camden  Society,  No.  25,  Parliament  Street, 
"  March  8th,  1844. 

"  Sir, — I  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Camden  Society,  at  their 
monthly  meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  the  protest  forwarded  to  me 
in  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  when  the  council  directed  me  to 
acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  such 
protest  was  signed,  that  in  accordance  with  the  subjoined  resolu- 
tion (No.  1),  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  council  to  inspect 
and  sanction  the  prefaces  of  all  the  books  issued  by  them  ;  and  that 
to  secure  to  the  council  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  prefaces, 
the  subjoined  resolutions,  (Nos.  2  and  3),  were  come  to  on  the  9th 
day  of  November,  1839. 

The  council  regret  that,  in  the  instance  referred  to  in  the  protest, 
the  above  resolutions  were  waived,  (as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
few  former  instances,)  in  order  to  expedite  the  publication  of  the 
book — a  considerable  period  having  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of 
the  last  preceding  volume,  and  it  being  thought  desirable  that,  if 
possible,  the  next  work  should  be  issued  without  the  intervention  of 
another  month's  delay. 

"The  council  have  desired  me  to  add,  that  the  present  case  will 
render  them  more  careful  in  rescinding  those  resolutions  in  future. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

"William  J.  Thoms,  Secretary. 

"  To  Charles  Dolman,  Esq." 
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"  Resolution  No.  1. — That  the  sheets  of  all  the  works  in  progress 
should  be  laid  before  the  council  from  time  to  time,  and  that  their 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  same,  with  the  view  of  their  sug- 
gesting such  alterations  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  that  the 
.prefaces  mare  particularly  should  not  be  worked  off  until  they  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  council. 

"  No.  2. — That  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  six  copies  of  the 
prefaces  and  introductions,  instead  of  one,  be  laid  upon  tlie  table, 
and  that  any  member  attending  be  at  liberty  to  take  one  away. 

"  No.  3. — That  for  a  week  after  the  meeting  at  which  any  pre- 
face or  introduction  is  laid  upon  the  table,  the  same  be  not  worked 
off,  but  Mr.  Nichols  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  work  it  off  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  unless  he  receives  a  written  request  from  a  member  of 
the  council  to  postpone  the  working  of  it  off  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  council." 

*'  No.  IV. 

"61,  New  Bond-street,  March  16th,  1844. 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  8th  instant,  and  in  reply  thereto  I  have  to  state,  that  as  a 
matter  of  propriety,  and  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  council  of  the  society,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  protest,  to  take  measures  for  making  public  both 
the  protest  and  the  reply. 

•'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Charles  Dolman. 

"W.J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  Secretary." 

Though,  in  the  visitors  and  their  testimony,  we  possess  no 
real  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  monasteries;  though  the 
charters  and  records  of  the  monks  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  and  in  great  measure  have  perished ;  yet  we 
have  an  evidence  most  trustworthy  and  most  conclusive. 
The  ruthless  disposer  of  his  subjects'  rights,  had  sent  his 
creatures  to  every  part  of  the  land,  to  heap  disgrace  upon  the 
monks  that  dared  to  oppose  his  will ;  the  people  stood  up  in 
defiance  of  the  king,  and  told  the  hateful  truth,  that  the  most 
zealous  of  his  creatures  were  guilty  of  extortion  and  bribery ; 
that  the  monks  were  the  benefactors  of  the  nation,  the  be- 
loved, the  venerated,  in  whose  cause  they  were  willing  to  shed 
their  blood.* 

Well  might  the  people  utter  their  indignant  protest.  ^  But 
a  short  time  before,  seven  hundred  religious  houses  existed. 
They  were  the  living  monuments  of  England's  history :  grey 

*  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  135.  _ 
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and  ponderous,  some  of  them  told  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
and  shewed  their  charters  and  manuscripts,  gorgeously  illu- 
minated, and  written  in  a  language  that  had  passed  away. 
Edifices  more  stately,  but  almost  equally  venerable,  told  of 
the  victorious  Normans,  and  told,  too,  how  the  iron  baron  had 
learned  to  weep  over  the  ruin  which  he  had  caused,  and  to  raise 
an  atoning  monument  to  the  religion  of  peace ;  fabrics  vast  and 
magnificent,  whose  light  and  graceful  proportions,  upborne 
by  lofty  aerial  arches,  told  of  a  time  when  conflicting  races 
sat  around  the  same  hearth,  when  odious  distinctions  of  blood 
and  privilege  w^ere  lost,  and  commerce  and  the  arts  were 
developing  their  energies,  conferring  comfort  upon  man,  and 
glory  upon  religion.  In  whatever  age  they  might  have  been 
erected,  their  object  was  one.  They  were  the  retreats  of 
learned,  as  well  as  religious,  meditation.  Those  that  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  duplicity  and  wickedness  of  the 
"world,  withdrew  thither  to  heal  their  wounded  bosoms;  and 
those  that,  at  the  very  dawn  of  manhood,  had  renounced  a 
world  which  they  knew  to  be  the  enemy  of  innocence,  found 
there  the  shelter  for  which  they  longed,  where  they  could  fix 
their  thoughts  on  the  eternal  years,  and  calmly  await  their 
summons  to  their  everlasting  home.  Amid  his  varied  duties, 
his  devotions,  and  his  employment  of  transcribing  or  teaching, 
the  contemplative  man  yet  found  time  to  soar  heavenward 
without  restraint,  and  the  student  space  enough  for  laborious 
investigation.  There  an  Anselm  had  plunged  into  the  ab- 
strusest  knowledge ;  there  had  a  William  of  Malmesbury 
recorded  the  fortunes  of  his  country ;  there  had  a  Roger  Bacon 
delighted  in  the  wonders  of  experimental  philosophy. 

Around  these  seats  of  learning  and  religion,  many  a 
flourishing  community  had  arisen,  where  artisans  of  every 
grade  found  encouragement  and  profit  ;*  and  around  them, 
too,  were  lands,  tenanted  by  men  whose  light  rents  and  easy 
tenures  allowed  them  to  grow  in  plenty  and  opulence ;  and 
peopled  by  a  peasantry  who  were  linked  to  their  masters,  and 
to  the  upper  classes  generally,  by  many  a  scene  of  hearty 
hospitality  and  amusement,  and  who  had  learned  to  bless  the 
kindness  that  left  free  to  their  use  a  large  portion  of  the 
monastic  domain.  While  the  new  nobility,  regarding  their 
estates  only  as  a  means  of  profit,  were  engaged  in  expelling 

*  At  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  "it  was  thought  more  than 
ten  thousand  persons,  masters  and  servants,  had  lost  their  living  by  the  pulling 
down  of  those  houses."— 5'towe's  Ann.  p.  571.  What  must  have  been  the  result 
then  of  the  suppression  of  every  monastery  in  the  country  ? 
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the  peasantry,  and  turning  their  lands  into  sheep-walks ;  the 
monasteries,  steadily  pursuing  their  ancient  path,  preserved 
for  awhile  the  comfort  and  independence  of  the  poor  but  brave 
men,  that  were  the  safe-guard  of  England,  and  the  terror  of 
its  enemies.  Standing  thus,  amid  well-peopled,  well-culti- 
vated, spots,  the  monasteries  were  the  joy  of  the  traveller. 
He  might  come  with  a  gallant  train,  he  might  have  trudged 
alone  his  weary,  nightly,  path ;  no  matter,  he  was  sure  of  a 
welcome,  sure  of  shelter  and  refreshment. 

But  the  mandate  has  gone  forth,  the  devout  contemplative, 
the  zealous  student,  the  good  landlord,*  the  teacher  of 
youth,  the  feeder  of  the  poor,  is  to  be  driven  from  the 
land.  Even  political  economists  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the^  religious  element :  it  is  now  to  be  plucked  forth. 
Neither  the  voice  of  learning  nor  the  cry  of  the  poor  can 
stay  the  ruthless  hand.  The  men  of  the  court  grasp  at  the 
prize:  the  libraries  of  the  monks  are  scattered,!  and  their 
noble  edifices  sink  in  ruin.  The  tenantry  find  the  rents  in- 
crease, the  peasants  are  driven  from  the  common  lands  which 
they  before  enjoyed.  Discontent  breaks  forth  into  rebellion, 
and  sullenly  subsides  into  the  depths  of  society.  Poverty 
increases;  and  what  charity  refuses,  is  now  chiefly  wrung 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  middle  classes.  Before  1 840, 
the  poor-rates  had  risen  to  five,  six,  and  even  seven  millions 
per  annum.  Its  pressure  has  of  late  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Incendiarism,  popular  commotion,  checked  for  awhile, 
and  again  appearing,  sternly  announce  the  deep-rooted  evils 
of  society.      Government  avows  its  alarm.      Lord  Ashley 

*  "  The  religious  -were  far  from  making  the  most  of  their  property,  and  strain- 
ing the  farms  to  rack  rents.  On  the  contrary,  they  granted  leases  to  laymen 
upon  small  rents  and  gentle  fines."  Yet,  "  the  monks  are  known  to  have  made 
the  most  of  their  farms,  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands.  Neither  were 
they  at  all  defective  in  the  serviceableness  of  buildings  and  other  improvements." 
Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

+  "  When  the  covers  were  somewhat  rich,  and  would  yield  a  little,  they  pulled 
them  off,  threw  away  the  books,  or  turned  them  to  waste  paper."  (CbZ/ier,  vol.  ii. 
p.  166.)  In  the  same  page  Collier  quotes  the  following  passage  from  John  Bale, 
the  Centurist,  "  a  man  remarkably  averse  to  popery  and  the  monastic  institu- 
tion :"  "  Some  they  sold  to  the  grocers  and  soap-sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over 

sea  to  the  bookbinders,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  shipsfull 

I  know  a  merchantman... that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty 
shillings  price  ;  a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead 
of  grey  paper,  by  the  space  of  more  than  ten  years,  and  yet  he  hath  store  enough 
for  as  many  years  to  come."  (p.  166.)  Collier  then  proceeds :  "Fuller  com- 
plains that  all  arts  and  sciences  fell  under  this  common  calamity If  a  book 

had  a  cross  on  it,  it  was  condemned  for  popery,  and  those  with  lines  and  circles 
were  interpreted  the  black  art,  and  destroyed  for  conjuring." — p.  166. 
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discloses  the  degradation,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  manu- 
facturing population ;  Osborne  reveals  the  equally  frightful 
condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  peasantry ;  and  their  statements 
are  fully  corroborated  by  those  of  the  government  commis- 
sioners, and  of  many  local  magistrates.  The  multitude  of 
those  that  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  of  their  respective  social  duties,  is  enormous ; 
the  pressure  of  bodily  want  is  absolutely  shocking.  Whether 
we  look  into  the  cellars  of  Manchester,  or  the  crowded  huts 
of  Dorsetshire,  we  are  sickened  with  the  all  but  universal 
combination  of  poverty,  immorality,  and  bitter  discontent. 

Four  centuries  ago,  the  nobles  massacred  one  another  in 
civil  war:  the  people  joined  in  the  contest ;  then  returned  to 
their  employments,  and  prospered  as  before.  What,  if  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  were  now  to  draw  the  sword?  Would 
the  masses,  once  armed,  once  disciplined,  sit  down  contentedly 
at  the  bidding  of  their  chiefs  ?  There  has  been  a  change ;  a 
great  and  fearful  change.  But  whence  ?  We  do  not  mean 
to  deny  that  it  is  the  result  of  many  causes ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  there  has  not  been 
so  great,  so  violent,  a  change  as  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain,  that  the  poverty 
and  moral  degradation  of  the  lower  classes  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  traced  to  no  other  cause.  It  is,  moreover,  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  the  present  evils  arise  from  priva- 
tion and  want  of  religious  principle.  This,  also,  even  more 
clearly  than  the  former,  can  be  traced  to  the  same  period ; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  monks  were  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  feeders,  of  the  poor. 

We  leave  the  reader,  then,  to  draw  his  own  conclusion : 
to  say  whether  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  just, 
to  say  whether  it  was  really  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
It  has  been  said,  with  truth  and  deep  meaning,  England  was 
"merry  England  then:"  too  truly,  it  is  such  no  longer.* 

*  We  hail,  as  harbingers  of  better  times,  various  events,  in  themselves 
perhaps  unimportant,  yet  telling  clearly  that  the  utility  of  the  monastic 
system  is  becoming  more  generally  acknowledged :  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  late  discussion  at  the  Union  at  Cambridge.  The  subject  proposed 
was  to  the  effect  that, '  The  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII,  has  been 
highly  injurious  to  this  counti-y,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  imperatively 
demand  the  restoration  of  similar  institutions.'  After  a  debate  for  three  even- 
ings, eighty-eight  declared  in  favour  of  the  motion  ;  and  it  was  thus  carried  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes. 
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Appendix  to  Article  on  the  "  Religious  and  Social  Condition  of 

France.''^ 
In  writing  the  foregoing  article,  we  were  not  aware  that 
the  "  Association  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul"  had  attained  such 
an  extensive  organization  as  we  now  find  it  has  reached  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  city  of  any  importance  in  France,  where  filia- 
tions of  this  institution  are  not  to  be  found.  The  Society  of 
St.  Francis  Eegis,  for  legitimatizing  the  marriages  of  the  poor, 
which  has  been  attended  with  such  blessed  effects  in  France 
and  Belgium,  we  regret  in  the  press  of  matter  to  have  passed 
over.  Lastly,  the  most  important  association  of  all — that  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith — it  was  almost  culpable  on  our 
part  to  have  omitted :  for  though  the  objects  of  its  interest  and 
its  activity  lie  beyond  the  circle  of  France,  yet  for  the  resus- 
citation of  religious  zeal,  piety,  and  charity,  in  the  interior  of 
that  great  country,  no  institution  has  exerted  a  more  salutary 
influence.  As  respects  the  religious  and  social  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  in  France,  this  is  a  subject  which,  had  space 
permitted,  we  would  fain  have  enlarged  on  at  greater  length. 
It  is  but  just  to  notice,  that  in  the  French  factories  the  hours 
of  labour,  for  adults  as  well  as  minors,  have  been  abridged ; 
and  that  facilities  for  the  religious  and  secular  instruction  of 
the  latter  have  in  many  instances  been  willingly  afforded  by 
the  master  manufacturers.  Thus  we  happen  to  know  that, 
two  years  ago,  in  the  great  manufacturing  province  of  Alsace, 
the  heads  of  factories,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  set  in 
this  respect  a  most  noble  example.  They  agreed  to  give  up 
a  whole  day's  work,  in  order  that  the  children  in  their  several 
establishments  might  receive  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  ; 
and  they  assured  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  Dr.  Rass,  that  in 
respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  minors  in  their 
employ,  they  would  cheerfully  lend  his  clergy  every  encou- 
ragement and  aid. 

There  were  several  other  topics  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant subject  discussed  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  which  we 
purposed  noticing  in  this  postscript,  when  we  accidentally 
fell  on  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  which  cor- 
roborated our  own  views  and  statements,  and  supplied  details 
with  which  we  were  previously  unacquainted.  This  journal 
being  noted  for  its  general  tone  of  religious  indifference,  it  is 
probable  that  on  this  matter  its  assertions  will  carry  greater 
weight  with  some  of  our  Protestant  readers  than  any  state- 
ments we  could  put  forth;  and  for   this   reason  we   shall. 
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accordingly,  insert  the  following  remarkable  passage  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  regeneration  now  going  on  in  France; — 

(Extract  from  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.) 

"  In  various  ways  has  the  resuscitation  of  Catholic  principles 
evinced  itself  in  literature.  In  several  cities  we  have  seen  esta- 
blished, on  the  model  of  the  learned  society  attached  to  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain,  Catholic  academies,  whose  members  are 
principally  composed  of  young  men,  and  Avhose  object  it  is  to  con- 
vert to  Catholicism  the  active  scientific  talent  of  the  country. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Paris  we  find  the  '  Cercle  Catholique,'  the 
*  Institut  Catholique,'  the  "  Conference  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,' 
and  in  Lyons,  the  *  Institut  Catholique.' 

"  Still  more  efficacious  aid  does  the  Propaganda  find  in  associa- 
tions for  the  diffusion  of  good  books,  and  in  special  printing- 
presses,  which  are  partly  under  the  management  of  ecclesiastics. 
Thus  the  Abbe  Mign6  founded,  in  the  year  1840,  at  Petit  Mont- 
rouge,  a  printing  establishment,  which  in  the  very  first  year  gave 
occupation  to  one  hundred  and  forty  workmen,  and  is  destined  to 
publish  an  entire  Encyclopoedia  of  Catholic  science.  The  churches 
of  Saint  Sulpice  and  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  possess  at  present 
parochial  libraries,  and  the  Catholic  press  seems  to  rival  in  activity 
that  of  the  Bible  Societies.  This  book-trade,  which  has  now 
passed  through  the  severest  crisis,  has  its  principal  seats  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Tours.  In  Paris  generally  appear  the  great  collections, 
the  splendid  editions,  the  illustrated  Bibles  and  Gospels  ;  at  Lyons 
are  published  the  cheaper  editions,  and  such  as  are  destined  for  the 
people.  The  average  amount  of  annual  Catholic  publications 
throughout  all  France,  dating  from  the  year  1835,  is  as  follows  : — 
Learned  theological  works,  25;  catechisms  and  collections  of  ser- 
mons, 50  ;  apologetical  and  mystical  works,  290 ;  philosophy,  8 ; 
lives  of  saints,  40;  church  history,  60;  religious  productions  in  the 
belles  lettres,  35.     Sum  total,  508. 

"  The  prayer-books  used  in  Divine  worship,  are  not  included  in 
this  list  ;  but  the  works  above  enumerated  exceed  in  the  number  of 
copies  the  productions  of  all  other  presses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
University  press.  Independently  of  the  public  demand,  as  well  as 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  price,  this  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
religious  press  must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  perseverant  zeal  of  the 
clergy.  Thex'e  are  in  several  seminaries,  so-called  boutiques,  (this 
is  the  standing  name),  which  provide  for  the  literary  wants  of  their 
respective  diocesses.  The  advertisements  are  stuck  up  at  the  church- 
door  ;  and  the  sale  at  times  takes  place  in  the  sacristy.  Many 
brotherhoods  are  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  this  literature. 
Thus,  at  Avignon,  we  find  among  the  Augustinians,  by  the  side  of 
the  brother  Hermits  and  Hospitallers,  missionaries  for  the  spread  of 
good  books. 
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*'  The  fine  arts,  as  well  as  literature,  have  felt  the  influence  of  this 
revival  of  Catholicism.  In  the  exhibition  for  the  year  1833,  there 
were  but  twenty  paintings  which  would  have  been  suited  for 
churches  ;  in  the  year  1838,  however,  we  find  eighty-six  religious 
pictures  ;  and  in  the  year  1842,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In 
architecture  the  reaction  is  still  more  perceptible,  and  has  con- 
ferred essential  service  on  art  itself.  Christian  iconography  has 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  new  science  ;  and  in  the  seminaries, 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  opened  on  Christian  Archaeology. 
Nay,  even  in  the  building  of  churches,  we  have  seen  a  return  of 
the  middle  age.  Thus,  on  the  hill  of  '  Bonne  Esp^rance,'  near 
Rouen,  a  chapel  is  building  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the 
workmen  on  certain  days  give  their  gratuitous  labour,  and  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  prefect  make  presents  of  windows,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition, that  their  armorial  bearings  should  be  represented  thereon. 

"But  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  19th  century  has  its  prac- 
tical side  also.  Appalled  at  the  misery  which  unavoidably  follows 
in  the  train  of  civilization  ;  appalled  at  the  harshness  of  legal 
beneficence,  as  well  as  at  the  often  apparent  impotence  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  faithful  at  the  present  day  often  devote  themselves 
to  the  practice  of  works  of  Christian  charity.  And  while  the 
reformers  of  materialism  dazzle  the  people  with  a  fantastic  paradise, 
Piety,  more  simple  and  humble,  stretches  forth  a  succouring  hand 
to  abandoned  indigence.  Even  the  coldest  and  most  indifferent 
minds  cannot  withhold  from  such  exertions  their  meed  of  applause, 
and  will  be  disposed  to  pardon  this  incursion  into  the  domain  of 
secular  affairs.  In  Paris,  numerous  associations,  composed  of  indi- 
viduals out  of  all  classes,  devote  themselves  to  these  objects  ;  and  a 
filial  establishment  of  the  society  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  destined  for 
bringing  about  the  legitimacy  of  children,  and  for  procuring  to 
those  irregular  connexions  so  frequent  among  the  lower  orders,  the 
civil  sanction  and  the  ecclesiastical  benediction  :  a  filial  establish- 
ment of  this  society,  we  say,  has  been  established  even  at  Constan- 
tinople. In  this  department,  we  rarely  witness  the  operation  of 
any  exclusive  sectarian  views  or  efforts.  But  by  the  side  of  these, 
there  are  other  special  associations,  whose  main  business  is  prose- 
lytism.  The  most  important  of  these  is  '  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,'  which  by  prayers  and  pecuniary  con- 
tributions, supports  the  Foreign  Missions.  *  *  *  In  Paris, 
every  parish  has  its  own  confraternity.*  The  most  important,  'the 
arch-confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart,'  conducted  by  the  Abbe 
Desgenettes,  reckons,  in  the  capital  alone,  fifty  thousand  members. 


*  In  the  memorial  addressed,  in  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  his  suffragans  on  the 
new  education  bill,  it  is  stated  that  almost  every  parish  throughout  France  has 
its  confraternitv. 
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The  political  opinions  of  its  head  are  as  widely  remote  as  heaven 
and  earth,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution  ;  and  yet  it  counts 
very  many  republican  members,  and  has  christianized  the  remnants 
of  the  *  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Men, '  and  the  dilapidated  of 
the  Archiepiscopal  palace. 

"Even  monasticism  is  spreading.  The  severest  order,  that  of  La 
Trappe,  has  numerous  houses  ;  and  in  France,  within  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  more  nunneries  have  been  founded  than  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"The  religious  communities  that  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  are  daily  on  the  increase  ;  and  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  three  hundred  and  eighty -two 
establishments,  impart  gratuitous  instruction  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  scholars." 

LIST  OF  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  OF  FEMALES  IN  FRANCE. 

1.  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in  the  year  1628. 
Their  principal  object  is  the  education  of  poor  girls.  They  possess 
only  one  house. 

2.  Dames  of  St.  Maur,  founded  in  the  year  1666,  by  Father 
Barre,  a  Minorite.  They  devote  themselves  at  present  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  the  colonies  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  They  take  no 
vows. 

3.  Sisters  of  Mary's  Sacrifice. — This  congregation  sprang  up 
during  the  present  century  in  the  rude  mountains  of  the  Cevennes. 
Its  foundress  was  Maria  Rivier,  and  it  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  poor 
children.  No  solemn  vows  are  taken.  They  now  possess  upwards 
of  sixty  houses  in  the  three  neighbouring  diocesses. 

4.  The  Ursuline  Ladies  of  Chavagnes. — They  are  spread  through 
La  Vendee,  Poitou,  and  Saintange.  They  keep  schools  for  poor 
children,  and  very  well-conducted  houses  of  education  for  the 
higher  classes. 

5.  Sisters  of  St.  Andrew,  founded  in  1806.  They  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  diocess  of  Poitiers.  Their  object  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  last-named  congregation. 

6.  Sisters  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  and  Mary. — They  owe  their 
rise  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  venerable  bishop  of  Metz,  Mon- 
seigneur  JaufFret,  in  the  year  1806.  They  possess  five-and-twenty 
houses  in  the  diocesses  of  Metz,  Reims,  and  Chalons.  They  are 
constantly  reminded  of  their  calling  by  the  words  engraven  on  the 
cross  which  hangs  on  their  breast :  "  Pauperes  evangelizantur : 
Charitas  Dei  urget  nos." 

7.  Dames  of  Loretto. — They  are  established  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and 
their  object  is  to  train  up  poor  girls  for  domestic  service.  They 
take  them  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  instruct  them  in  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  household  economy,  impart  to  them  solid  religious 
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instruction,  and  then  recommend  them  to  good  families.     They 
have  a  house  at  Paris  and  one  at  Strasburg. 

8.  Daughters  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Mary. — They  have  lately 
sprung  up  at  Poitou,  and  have  the  same  object  as  the  last-named 
congregation. 

9.  Sisters  of  Providence. — There  are  various  branches  of  this 
congregation,  known  by  the  names  of  Sisters  of  St.  Charles,  and 
Sisters  of  St.  Andrew.  They  are  spread  over  many  departments, 
and  direct  a  great  number  of  girls'  schools. 

10.  Congregation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  St.  Forerius. — This 
congregation  was  founded  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  blessed  Forerius.  It  has  ever  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  education,  and,  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  widely 
diffused  in  France  and  even  Germany.  It  has  still  flourishing 
establishments  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  where  girls  of  the  higher 
classes  receive  an  excellent  and  very  cheap  education,  and  also 
schools,  where  the  poor  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

11.  Dames  of  the  sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  founded  since  the  year 
1814. — This  institution  is  intended  to  afford  education  to  young 
ladies  of  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  and  so  well  have  they  ful- 
filled their  task,  that,  as  is  generally  admitted,  nowhere  are  girls 
better  grounded  in  their  faith,  and  trained  up  to  exercises  of  piety, 
nor  receive  more  solid  instruction  and  brilliant  accomplishments 
than  in  the  establishments  conducted  by  this  sisterhood.  Among 
their  members  are  found  ladies  of  illustrious  birth  and  most  extra- 
ordinary talents.  No  secular  institution,  in  any  point  of  view,  can 
compete  with  them.  The  parent  house  is  at  Paris,  but  in  many 
large  cities  of  France  they  have  establishments. 

FEMALE  INSTITUTIONS  DEVOTED  TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  SICK  AND  THE 
IMPRISONED. 

1.  Congregation  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus,  founded  in  the  year 
1630. — This  congregation  follows  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  Holy  S<?e.  In  the  last  century  they 
directed  four-and-twenty  hospitals ;  and  such  w^as  the  universal 
estimation  wherein  they  were  held,  that  when  the  revolutionary 
decrees  expelled  them  from  the  hospitals,  they  nevertheless  were 
enabled  to  prosecute  in  quiet  their  vocation  of  charity,  and  render 
many  services  to  the  poor. 

2.  Sisters  of  Charity,  daughters  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul :  founded 
in  the  year  1633. — This  very  wide-spread,  meritorious  congrega- 
tion owes  its  origin  to  the  Saint  whose  name  it  bears ;  aided  as  he 
was,  by  the  blessed  Madame  Le  Gras,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Louise  de  Marillac.  In  its  origin,  it  consisted  entirely  of  associa- 
tions of  pious  secular  ladies,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  visiting 
of  the  sick ;  but,  in  order  to  give  to  the  institution  a  solid  existence^ 
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it  was  found  expedient  to  select  pious  virgins,  who  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  the  care  of  foundlings,  and 
also  to  culprits ;  for  this  triple  object  did  the  institute  embrace. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  order  of  "  Soeurs  dela  ChariteP 
And,  as  if  this  sphere  of  activity  were  not  sufficiently  large,  all 
their  spare  time  they  employed  in  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  congregation  numbered  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  houses,  in  various  cities  of  France.  After 
its  destruction,  by  the  revolutionary  tempest,  the  order  was  restored 
in  the  time  of  Buonaparte,  and  has  ever  since  been  waxing  in 
extent  and  vigour,  till  at  the  present  time  it  reckons  three  hundred 
houses,  wherein  three  thousand  sisters  are  employed. 

The  zeal,  the  unwearied  activity,  of  these  sisters  are  above  praise. 
They  are  the  most  experienced  nurses ;  they  are  called  in  cases  of 
sickness  to  most  houses  of  the  great ;  and  the  humble  sister,  who, 
a  moment  before,  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  the  poor  labourer,  now 
renders  the  same  service  to  the  mighty  one  of  the  earth.  She  pre- 
pares for  the  priest  the  way  to  the  patient's  heart ;  she  knows  how 
to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  and  her  inventive  love  refutes 
the  principles  of  infidelity,  which,  on  the  bed  of  illness,  by  the 
mild  suggestions  of  the  sister  turns  to  seek  the  consolations  of 
religion. 

By  the  side  of  this  great  congregation,  whose  parent  house  is  at 
Paris,  and  which  extends  over  many  departments,  numerous  filia- 
tions have  since  sprung  up,  which,  independent  of  each  other,  labour 
for  the  common  end.  This  is  a  consoling  sign,  and  insures  to 
France  the  title  it  has  acquired  of  being  the  classic  soil  of  Christian 
charity.     These  congregations  we  will  now  briefly  name. 

3.  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Bourg,  in  the  diocess  of 
Belley:  founded  in  the  year  1673. — They  dedicate  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  possess  upwards  of  eighty 
houses. 

4.  Hospital  Sisters  at  Besangon:  founded  in  1685. — Since  the 
year  1807,  they  have  formed  themselves  anew,  in  conformity  to 
their  ancient  rules,  and  serve  at  present  twelve  hospitals  in  the 
diocess. 

5.  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Martha. — They  are  spread  over  many 
diocesses.  Many  of  these  congregations  of  Martha  have  under- 
taken the  duty  of  the  instruction  of  children.  But  their  principal 
occupation  is  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

6.  Hospital  Sisters  of  Strashnrg,  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Bourges, 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Besangon.,  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tours ; — these 
congregations  all  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick ;  and 
some  superintend,  with  admirable  skill,  various  houses  of  correction 
and  asylums  of  lunatics. 

7.  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova.  founded  in  the 
year  1660,  by  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  introduced 
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into  France  by  Father  Angelus  de  Proust. — The  sisters  follow  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

8.  Daughters  of  Wisdom,  founded  in  1716. — After  the  great 
congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  above-named  is  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  extended.  The  sisters  have  their  allotted 
sphere  of  activity ;  they  serve  the  naval  hospitals  of  almost  all  the 
maritime  ports  of  France,  even  that  of  the  galley-slaves ;  and  at 
Toulon  all  the  hospitals  are  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  have 
also  undertaken  the  direction  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  institute,  in 
the  Chartreuse  of  Auray,  where  they  have  adopted  the  method  of 
the  Abb6  Sicard,  and  are  a  real  blessing  to  the  country  where 
they  are  established.  They  possess  about  one  hundred  houses, 
and  in  Toulon,  Brest,  Boulogne,  Cherbourg,  Nantes,  their  commu- 
nities are  the  most  numerous. 

9.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Lyons. — This  association  owes  its 
origin  to  the  zealous  Abb6  ChoUeton,  who  not  long  ago  died  vicar 
general  of  the  diocess.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  prisoners,  and  often  share  their  society,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  better  for  their  spiritual  and  bodily  necessities.  They 
have  established,  at  Montauban,  a  house  of  refuge,  under  the  name 
of  St.  Magdalen's  solitude,  for  such  female  culprits  as  have  been 
liberated  from  prison,  and  where  they  receive  employment,  and  are 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  relapse. 

10.  Association  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  good  Succour :  founded 
some  years  ago  by  a  pious  lady  at  Paris,  Mme.  de  Mental,  and 
encouraged  by  the  late  excellent  archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de 
Qu61en. — The  object  is  to  procure  pious  and  capable  nurses  for 
the  sick. 

11.  Sisters  of  the  Deaf-and-dumb:  founded  fifty  years  ago  by 
a  female  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  I'Epee. — Mdlle.  Bluin 
outlived  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution,  and  in  order  to 
insure  stability  to  the  institute,  formed  an  association  of  pious 
maidens,  who  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  signs. 
An  ordinance  of  the  government  has  decreed,  that  fourteen  cir- 
cumjacent departments  should  defray  the  expense  of  educating  six- 
and-thirty  deaf-and-dumb  children.  But  this  is  not  the  complete 
number  of  the  pupils;  the  spirit  of  order  and  economy  enables 
the  ladies  to  impart  to  other  poor  children  the  blessings  of  this 
institution. 

MIXED    CONGREGATIONS. 

A  few  only  of  the  religious  institutes  are  exclusively  engaged 
with  one  kind  of  good  works.  Charity  hath  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  sets  no  bounds  to  its  beneficence — it  does  good,  where  good  is  to 
be  done.  Those  corporations,  whose  business  is  more  particularly 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  or  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  iuiprisoned,  find  often  an  opportunity  to  cut  off 
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the  root  of  all  evil — spiritual  ignorance,  and  in  consequence  to  im- 
part religious  instruction  to  children.  But  the  object,  for  which 
the  society  was  called  into  existence,  ever  remains  the  principal 
matter,  which  distinguishes  one  congregation  from  the  other. 

But  there  exist  other,  which  conformably  to  their  rules,  propose 
a  double  or  triple  end  in  view.    We  must  now  briefly  describe  them. 

].  Daughters  of  St.  Genevieve:  founded  in  the  year  1636. — 
They  arose  in  the  time  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  received  from 
their  second  foundress  the  name  of  Miramions.  Their  sphere  of 
activity  is  in  and  about  Paris.  Without  taking  vows,  they  live  in 
community,  and  are  ever  ready  to  perform  every  good  work. 
They  conducted  formerly  a  hundred  schools.  In  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
they  attended  to  the  sick,  collected  alms,  contributed  their  own 
share,  and  solaced  the  infirm  and  the  suffering.  Their  institute 
has  been  re-established,  after  having  been  the  first  to  experience 
the  toleration  of  the  philosophic  age.  History  has  recorded,  with 
what  revolting  violence  they  were  expelled  from  that  hospital 
which  had  long  witnessed  their  self-devotion,  while,  to  the  viola- 
tion of  all  decency,  they  were  beaten  with  rods  ! 

2.  Daughters  of  the  good  Redeemer^  at  Caen,  founded  in  1720. — 
This  congregation,  which  has  ever  been  a  blessing  to  the  land,  has 
within  the  last  thirty  years  received  a  greater  extension.  Its 
object  is  various,  and  the  institute  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
parts.  In  the  lunatic  asylum,  two  hundred  patients  are  served, 
by  the  religious,  with  a  love  and  devotedness  which  Christianity 
only  can  suggest;  and  their  treatment  is  often  very  successful.  In 
the  infirmary,  persons  aflOlicted  with  all  sorts  of  disorders  receive 
the  kindest  attention.  Medicines  and  broths  are  distributed,  and 
the  ladies  carry  the  most  necessary  articles  to  the  sick  of  the  town. 
In  the  deaf-and-dumb  institute,  there  are  sixty  children,  who  are 
instructed  according  to  a  method  discovered  by  the  zealous  Abb6 
Janet.  With  instruction  manual  labour  is  also  combined:  many 
learn  trades,  and  remain  as  work-people  in  the  convent.  Lastly, 
a  very  excellent  school  is  opened  for  young  ladies;  gratuitous 
schools  are  also  annexed  to  the  establishment,  and  young  women, 
who  wish  to  pass  their  life  in  retirement,  are  received  on  very 
moderate  terms,  and  occupy  separate  apartments. 

3.  Sistei^s  of  Mercy  of  Evron,  founded  in  the  year  1679. — The 
diocess  of  Mans  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  possessing  this 
numerous  congregation.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  whereof  a  great  number  are  in  the 
diocess  of  Mans,  the  others  in  those  of  Sens,  Rennes,  and  Angers. 
Twenty-five  hospitals  are  served  by  these  sisters. 

Their  statutes  deserve  being  made  known.  The  diocesan  bishop 
is  their  superior;  the  lady  abbess  is  elected  for  three  years.  The 
sisters  must  under  no  pretext  transfer  their  property  to  the  com- 
munity. They  come  in  poor,  remain  poor,  and  whenever,  for  any 
reason,  they  retire  into  the  bosom  of  their  families,  they  find  their 
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patrimony  again.  They  make  no  vows;  they  merely  promise,  on 
admission,  entire  obedience  to  their  superior,  so  long  as  they  remain 
members  of  the  community.  The  noviceship  lasts  five  years.  Be- 
sides the  active  duties  of  their  calling,  they  devote  a  certain  time 
to  meditation,  spiritual  exercises  of  novices,  silence,  prayer,  and 
pious  reading.  They  recite  on  Sundays  and  festivals  the  offices 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  penitential  psalms.  They  also  ob- 
serve the  excellent  custom  of  yearly  spiritual  retreats. 

4.  Daughters  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. — This  congregation  is 
very  much  spread  in  the  diocess  of  Nancy,  where  it  possesses  about 
sixty  houses.  Many  girls'  schools,  and  almost  all  the  hospitals,  are 
entrusted  to  their  care.  They  moreover  visit  the  sick  in  their 
private  dwellings,  and  minister  medicine  gratuitously.  They  direct 
also  the  lunatic  asylums  at  St.  Nicholas  and  Mareville. 

5.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. — Their  parent  house  is  at  Cluny,  in 
the  diocess  of  Autun.  They  dedicate  themselves  to  education  and 
the  care  of  the  sick.  They  are  particularly  active  in  the  French 
colonies;  we  find  them  in  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  in  French 
Guiana,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Bourbon,  and  in  Senegal.  They 
have  recently  sent  a  colony  to  Algiers. 

6.  In  the  diocesses  of  Limoges,  and  that  of  Nevers  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  we  find  congregations,  which  combine  the 
duties  of  education  and  the  visiting  of  the  sick. 

7.  Ladies  of  the  adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. — They  are 
established  in  the  diocesses  of  Arras,  Valence,  Meude,  and  Avignon. 
Each  community  has  a  free  school  and  a  poor-house.  The  diocess 
of  Valence  possesses  also  the  Dames  of  the  blessed  Trinity :  a  con- 
gregation which  is  numerous  and  extends  over  many  departments. 
Their  occupations  are  instruction  and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

8.  Dames  of  good  Succour  in  the  diocess  of  Toulouse. — This 
community  embraces  every  work  of  charity;  and  among  its  mem- 
bers are  to  be  found  ladies  of  the  most  distinguished  families. 
Toulouse  possesses  many  laudable  institutions  which  attest  the 
active  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city.  We  need  only 
mention  the  association  of  Ladies  of  the  dolours  of  Mary,  who, 
with  singular  self-devotion,  perform  the  duties  of  instruction  and 
attendance  on  the  sick. 

9.  Dames  of  the  good  Shepherd. — This  institute  was  established 
by  the  blessed  Father  Eudes,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Its  object,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  bring  back  fallen 
women  to  virtue.  The  principal  house  is  at  Paris.  Great  and 
various  are  their  services  to  society;  and  His  Holiness  himself 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  like  institute  established  at  Rome — a 
wish  which  was  complied  with  by  the  lady  superiors  at  Angers. 

LIST  OF  THE  TEACHING  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  OP  MEN  IN  FRANCE. 

1.  Lazarists:  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  St.  Vin- 
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cent  of  Paul. — Their  triple  object  is  instruction  of  the  peasantry — 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries — and  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. They  possess,  at  present,  several  communities,  and  direct 
fourteen  colleges  and  seminaries;  but  their  principal  field  of  exer- 
tion is  in  foreign  missions, — a  field,  where,  since  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  they  are  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  intelligent 
labourers.  They  now  constitute  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
the  Church  of  France. 

2.  Seminary  of  foreign  MissionSy  Congregation  of  Picpus,  and 
Congregation  of  our  blessed  Lady, — These  three  congregations  are 
exclusively  designed  for  training  up  priests  and  lay  brothers  for 
the  foreign  missions.  The  seminary  of  foreign  missions  sprang  up 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  society  of  Lazarists,  shortly  after 
the  erection  of  the  bishopric  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  1638.  This 
congregation  numbers  a  great  many  excellent  and  indefatigable 
missionaries.  It  possesses  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  missions  of 
Siam,  Tonking,  Cochin  China,  and  a  part  of  China  ;  as  also  over 
Pondicherry  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It  has  rendered  the 
most  essential  service  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Congregations  of  Picpus  and  of  our  blessed  Lady 
have  sprung  up  in  more  modern  times.  To  these  two  societies  the 
Holy  See  has  entrusted  the  missions  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Oceanica,  where,  thanks  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  zeal  of 
their  holy  envoys,  and  in  despite  of  much  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  English  and  Protestant  ministers,  the  faith  has  made  very 
wonderful  progress. 

3.  Sulpiciajis:  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
venerable  priest  Olier. — The  object  of  this  congregation  is  to  rear 
pious  and  learned  secular  priests  for  the  Church.  This  congre- 
gation has  ever  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  Church  of 
France  ;  and,  after  the  great  revolution,  was  re-established  by  the 
venerable  Emery.  It  was  in  this  seminary  the  great  Fenelon 
received  his  theological  education.  The  parent  house  is  at  Paris, 
but  in  the  provinces  there  are  seminaries  conducted  by  the  Sul- 
picians. 

4.  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools:  founded  in  the  year  1679, 
by  the  venerable  Abbe  de  la  Salle. — In  the  year  1724,  Pope 
Benedict  XIII  solemnly  confirmed  this  institute  and  its  statutes. 
The  founder  seeing  that  though  girls'  schools  were  confided  to  the 
care  of  devout  and  religious  women,  the  schools  for  poor  boys  were 
destitute  of  this  advantage,  resolved,  in  order  to  supply  this  want, 
to  establish  the  congregation  in  question.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  had  to  encounter  violent  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  lay  schoolmasters  ;  but,  supported  by  the  approbation  of 
the  bishops,  they  overcame  every  obstacle.  When  the  congregation 
w^as  suppressed  by  the  revolutionists,  in  the  year  1790,  it  pos- 
sessed, in  France  alone,  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  wherein 
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one  thousand  brothers  imparted  reh'gious  and  civil  instruction. 
Under  Buonaparte  the  order  was  re-established  ;  during  the  resto- 
ration it  become  flourishing  ;  and,  after  having  sustained  a  violent, 
but  temporary  persecution,  in  the  calamitous  year  1830,  it  now 
possesses  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  in  France,  rises  every  day 
higher  in  public  estimation,  and  has  attained  to  a  greater  degree 
of  prosperity  than  at  any  former  period.  Children  are  gratuitously 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  drawing,  and 
are  admirably  grounded  in  religion,  and  trained  up  to  virtuous 
habits. 

5.  Brothers  of  Mary.^^lhh  congregation  has  precisely  the  same 
object,  as  the  great  community  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
Its  labours  are  confined  to  the  city  of  Bordeaux  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  where  many  popular  schools  are  placed  under 
its  direction. 

6.  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction :  founded  in  the  present  age 
by  the  pious  Abbe  Jean  de  la  Mennais,  brother  to  the  once  cele- 
brated writer. — The  regulation  of  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  whereby 
two  brothers  at  least  must  superintend  every  school,  having  proved 
onerous  to  the  poorer  and  remoter  districts,  the  Abb6  Jean  de  la 
Mennais  has  modified  the  rule,  so  as  to  permit  a  single  brother  to 
direct  the  school,  where  the  commune  is  unable  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  two.  This  congregation,  as  we  ourselves  can 
attest  from  personal  experience,  has  produced  the  most  blessed 
fruits  in  Bretagne,  the  founder's  native  province.  It  has  since 
been  transplanted  into  other  provinces  of  France. 

7.  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph :  founded  by  the  Abbe  Dufarrie,  in 
the  present  century.  This  congregation,  like  the  preceding,  has 
popular  instruction  for  its  object ;  but  its  members,  moreover,  con- 
duct the  sacred  chant,  and  attend  the  curate  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  This  congregation  is  spread  over  several 
diocesses  ;  the  members  take  no  vows,  but  merely  make  a  promise 
to  obey  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  com- 
munity, 

MALE  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTES  FOR  THE  CARE  OP  THE  SICK. 

There  is  in  France  but  one  religious  institute  of  the  "  Brothers 
of  Mercy r — The  female  congregations  are  generally  more  useful ; 
hence  they  are  more  multiplied. 

1.  Order  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy:  founded  in  the  year  1572, 
by  St.  John  of  God,  who  placed  the  same  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine. — The  brothers  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  especially  that  of  the  insane.  After  the  revolution,  this 
order  was  resuscitated  by  some  pious  laymen  ;  and  at  present  the 
brothers  serve  several  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  in  various 
cities,  such  as  Marseilles,  St.  Croix  near  Salons,  Chayla,  Lyons, 
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Nantes,  and  Montbrlson.     They  lead  a  very  mortified  life,  and 
their  food  and  clothing  are  extremely  coarse  and  simple. 

In  order  to  devote  themselves  the  better  to  their  ministry  of 
love,  their  spiritual  exercises  are  not  very  numerous  ;  yet  they 
daily  recite  the  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  have  community 
of  prayer,  daily  meditation,  and  one  spiritual  lecture.  Their  most 
distinguished  subjects  repair  to  Paris,  and  follow  the  lectures  of 
the  medical  faculty.  In  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  they  have 
often  been  eminently  successful. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


"  Did  the  Early  Church  acknowledge  the  Pope^s  supremacy  f  an- 
sivered  in  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Manners^  from  Daniel  Rock, 
D.D^  London:  Dolman. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  persons  of  the  best  intentions  will  let 
themselves  be  deceived,  when  they  have  taken  a  false  position,  and 
try  to  maintain  it.  The  Neo- Anglicans  of  our  times,  have  formed 
for  themselves  a  theoretical  religion,  into  which  they  will  admit 
just  so  much  of  Catholic  ingredients  as  meets  their  views,  and  shut 
out  all  the  rest :  just  as  much  authority,  as  much  unity,  as  much 
pope,  as  will  allow  them  to  call  themselves  Catholics,  without 
putting  themselves  into  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
do  not  say  that  all,  or  most  of  them,  act  thus  wittingly  and  pur- 
posely. But  the  theory  once  formed,  those  who  take  it  up,  see  all 
things  through  it ;  they  seem  to  read  antiquity  with  a  twofold 
vision, — a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  eye, — and  thus  make  inex- 
plicable confusion.  Some  would  have  confession  by  all  means,  but 
not  as  of  positive  obligation ;  others  would  have  a  supremacy,  but 
not  as  of  ecclesiastical  institution.  Those  who  come  into  the 
theory  after  it  is  made,  take  it  for  granted,  and  are  satisfied  I  hat 
facts  must  be  in  accordance  with  it.  Hence,  any  assertion  which 
agrees  with  it,  is  assumed  to  be  true,  and  adopted  without  further 
thought.  Let  us  exemplify  this  by  the  case  discussed  in  the  able 
and  satisfactory  book  before  us  Men  of  Mr.  Palmer's  stamp,  have 
laid  it  down  as  quite  certain,  that,  though  anciently  all  honour  was 
paid  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  first  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
yet  there  was  no  idea  of  his  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Church.  This  becomes  a  sort  of  received  position  or  dogma  of  one 
section  o^  Anglo- Catholicism,  as  it  is  called:  and  they  who  assume 
it,  are  prepared  to  find  facts  in  accordance  with  it.  A  young 
nobleman  cannot  be  supposed  to  study  much  theology,  nor  to  pry 
into  the  remoter  works  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  "  secretum 
Oceani,"  as  St.  Prosper  calls  Ireland,  may  well  have  eluded  his 
researches.     But,  with  the  preconceived  theory  in  his  mind,  he 
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readily  gives  assent  to  the  proposition,  wherever  he  finds  it,  that 
Ireland  originally  had  no  dependence  on  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  a  flourishing,  but  independent,  "branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,"  till  the  time  and  conquest  of  the  second  Henry. 

Such,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  case  with  one  of  the  most 
amiable,  upright,  and  generous  upholders  of  the  new  system,  of  one 
whose  character  and  accomplishments  have  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  all  that  know  him,  and  whose  writings  have  gained  him  a  just 
reputation  with  the  wise  and  the  good.  Lord  John  Manners,  de- 
ceived by  the  testimony  of  O'DriscoU, — a  Catholic,  indeed,  by  pro- 
fession, but  as  an  historian,  we  believe,  of  no  value, — ^has  been 
betrayed  into  proclaiming,  before  the  willing  ear  of  our  motley 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  avowed  historical  fact,  that  from  St. 
Patrick's  time  till  1172,  the  Irish  Church  recognized  not  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope.  We  will,  however,  allow  Dr.  Rock  to  state 
the  case : — 

"  Under  no  slight  feelings  of  grief,  was  it,  therefore,  my  Lord, 
that  I  read  some  passages  in  the  otherwise  admirable  speech,  which 
you  are  reported  to  have  delivered  during  the  debate  (June  19th, 
1843)  on  *  The  Irish  Arms  Bill,'  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You 
are  there  made  to  say,  that  *  If  there  be  one  fact  in  Irish  history 
more  clear  than  another,  it  is,  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  was 
not  the  Church  of  the  Irish  people  originally :  that  Church  was 
for  hundreds  of  years  independent  of  Rome,  and  it  was  not  till  an 
English  king  conquered  Ireland,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
was  acknowledged  by  it.' 

"  To  bear  yourself  through  such  an  assertion,  your  Lordship 
leans  upon  the  weak  and  yesterday's  authority  of  a  modern  Irish 
writer ;  for  you  go  on  to  observe : — '  This,  Sir,  is  no  curious 
opinion,  tortured  out  of  obscure  records,  but  is  a  received  fact,  stated 
in  strong  terms,  among  other  historians,  by  Mr.  O'DriscoU,  a 
Roman  Catholic  himself :  I  believe  Mr.  O'DriscoU  says, — '  There 
is  something  very  singular  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland. 
The  Christian  Church  of  that  country,  as  founded  by  St.  Patrick 
and  his  predecessors,  existed  for  many  ages  free  and  unshackled. 
It  had  no  connection  with  England,  and  differed  upon  points  of  im- 
portance with  Rome.  The  first  work  of  Henry  II,  was  to  reduce 
the  Church  of  Ireland  into  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Ac- 
cordingly he  procured  a  council  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  be  held  at 
Cashel,  in  1172,  and  the  combined  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Henry  and  the  pope  prevailed.  This  council  put  an  end  to  the 
ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  and  submitted  it  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
From  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  the  council  of  Cashel,  was  a  bright 
and  glorious  career  for  Ireland.  From  the  sitting  of  this  council 
to  our  time,  the  lot  of  Ireland  has  been  universal  evil,  and  all  her 
history  a  tale  of  woe.'  " — p.  2-3. 

We  have  said  that  this  misrepresentation  was  "unfortunate." 
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We  are  not,  however  inclined  so  utterly  to  regret  it.  The  reply 
which  it  has  called  forth  from  Dr.  Rock  will  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  error  which  has  been  committed.  Even  looking  to 
Lord  John  Manners  himself  (and  he  is  a  person  whom  it  is  worth 
any  trouble  to  undeceive),  he  might  have  remained  under  the  mis- 
take into  which  O'DriscoU  had  led  him,  had  he  not  given  such 
public  utterance  to  it,  as  called  for  its  refutation.  And  so  much 
reliance  have  we  upon  his  honourable  mind,  that  we  feel  confident 
that  he  will  not  rest  till  he  has  well  weighed  its  powerful  argu- 
ments, and,  if  convinced  of  them,  will  avow  his  conviction  of  his 
error.  Many  others,  too,  we  trust,  who  have  heard  the  charge,  will 
read  its  answer,  and  will  be  certainly  disabused. 

In  fact,  at  a  moment  when  the  question  of  the  papal  supre- 
macy is  agitating,  as  we  know,  the  minds  of  many,  such  a  triumph- 
ant discussion  of  it  in  any  given  sphere,  as  Dr.  Rock's  pamphlet 
presents,  must  do  much  towards  urging  satisfactory  conclusions 
respecting  the  dogma  itself.  When  one  finds  the  claims  of  the 
apostolic  see  so  fully  vindicated  and  established  upon  a  disputed 
territory,  one  may  well  work  backwards  from  fact  to  theory,  from 
the  special  case  to  the  general  principle,  and  conclude  that,  if  in 
Ireland,  so  remote,  so  partially  illustrated,  the  power  of  the  Roman 
pontifi"  was  so  well  understood  and  acknowledged,  the  intermediate 
territory  must  have  been  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  have  been 
the  connecting  medium  between  the  two  extremes  in  their  sensitive 
communication.  Dr.  Rock  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  general, 
or  vague,  discussion  of  his  subject ;  to  use,  perhaps,  a  French  phrase, 
it  is  a  conscientious  work  :  he  has  divided  the  erroneous  assertions 
of  his  noble  antagonist  into  parts,  and  gone  fully  and  learnedly  into 
the  confutation  of  each.  Indeed  his  book,  though  consisting  of 
upwards  of  170  pages,  does  not  exhaust  the  matter,  but  closes  with 
promise  of  a  further  inquiry,  into  other  religious  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  early  Irish  Church.  Instead,  however,  of  follow- 
ing him  step  by  step,  we  will  give  his  own  summary  of  his  proofs. 
"Before  we  part,  however,  allow  me,  my  lord,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  we  met  with  as  we 
travelled  over  this  very  interesting  question.  I  took  upon  myself 
to  tell  your  lordship,  most  respectfully,  that  you  were  wrong  in  the 
ideas  you  had  framed  in  your  own  mind  concerning  the  belief  and 
practices  of  the  early  Church  in  Ireland,  especially  so  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  papal  supremacy  ;  and  I  assured  you,  if  you 
would  go  along  with  me  through  the  documents  of  antiquity,  you 
would  soon  arrive  at  other  and  more  correct  notions  on  all  these 
points.  Now,  what  did  we  meet,  the  first  step  we  took  at  starting 
on  this  road  of  this  enquiry  ?  The  important  fact,  that  '  the  Irish 
Church  was  founded  by  a  Pope,'  whose  name  was  Celestine,  and 
who  employed  for  that  glorious  work  those  holy  men  St.  Palladius 
and  St.  Patrick.     Moving  a  little  further  on  the  same  path,  another 
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great  fact  caught  our  eyes  ;  and  we  saw — *  The  Irish  Church,  who 
received  her  first  bishop  from  Rome,  not  only  always  acknow- 
ledging, but  yielding  obedience  to,  the  papal  supremacy.'  Here  it 
was  that  we  became  acquainted  with  that  illustrious  Irish  monk 
St.  Columbanus ;  who,  when  we  asked  him  if  he  and  his  country- 
men believed  in  the  pope's  supremacy,  seemed  to  exhaust  all  the 
powers  of  language,  and  to  put  forth  all  his  strength,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deeply  impressing  on  our  minds,  his  own  and  his  country's 
most  hearty  assent  to  this  article  of  Catholic  faith.  If  less  warm, 
the  words  uttered  by  St.  Cummian  were  not  less  strong  in  express- 
ing the  same  Catholic  truth  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  Then  we  wit- 
nessed how,  on  the  Easter  question,  'The  popes  claimed  and 
exercised,  without  being  gainsaid,  their  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  early  Church  in  Ireland.'  But  as  we  were  wending  forwards 
on  our  way,  we  overtook  missioner  after  missioner — all  Irish,  or 
bred,  at  least,  from  their  childhood,  under  Irishmen,  or  in  Ireland, 
and,  therefore,  Irish  in  their  feelings  and  learning — quickening 
their  pace  onwards  to  Rome,  'to  do  homage  to  the  pope,  and  crave 
his  apostolic  leave  and  blessing,  before  they  went  and  preached  to 
the  heathen.'  SS.  Kilian  and  Willibrord  were  among  these  mes- 
sengers of  glad  tidings.  We  lighted,  too,  upon  our  own  far- 
famed  countryman  Alcuin;  who  was  so  full  of  praises  of  Irish  faith 
and  Irish  learning,  and  who  spoke  out  so  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  the  papal  supremacy.  But  besides  Irish  apostolic  missioners, 
we  met  with  Irish  pilgrims — bishops,  abbots,  churchmen  of  all  de- 
grees— all  hurrying  to  get  the  papal  blessings;  but  some  drawn  by 
ecclesiastical  business,  as  well  as  devotion,  to  the  holy  see.  Here 
it  was,  we  could  not  help  crying  out  aloud  that,  besides  paying 
obedience  to  the  papal  supremacy,  '  the  early  Church  in  Ireland, 
from  its  very  beginning,  has  been  closely  united  with  the  pope.' 
Furthermore,  when  we  turned  our  footsteps  in  another  direction, 
we  saw  Irish  bishops,  Irish  kings  and  princes,  not  merely  uniting 
themselves  by  friendship,  but  putting  themselves  under  canonical 
obedience  to  such  men  as  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm ;  and  asking 
these  celebrated  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  because  they  acknow- 
ledged them  to  be  invested  with  the  delegated  authority  of  the 
Roman  see,  to  act  for  them  and  Ireland  in  certain  grave  matters. 
Soon  afterwards,  we  found  a  pope's  legate  living  constantly  in  the 
Irish  Church,  and  that  such  a  high  otfice  was  successively  occupied 
by  Gilbert  of  Limerick,  St.  Malachy  of  Armagh,  and  Christianus  of 
Lismore.  But  to  have  the  fulness  of  honour,  the  Irish  Church 
asked  and  obtained  of  the  popes  the  privilege  of  the  pall  for  her 
archbishops,  who  were  invested  with  this  ornament  of  dignity,  by 
the  hands  of  a  Roman  cardinal  sent  for  that  especial  purpose  by  the 
pope,  to  Ireland ;  and  that  all  this  took  place  many  years  before 
Henry  IE  went  to  Ireland,  or  the  council  of  Cashel  was  held. 

"  With  these  circumstances  before  you,  I  shall  be  much  mistaken 
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if  your  lordship  does  not  now  quite  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that 
*  if  there  be  one  fact  in  Irish  history  more  clear  than  another,  it  is 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  always  the  Church  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  originally ;  that  Church  was  always  bound  to 
Rome ;  and  just  as  much  before,  as  after  an  English  king  con- 
quered Ireland,  was  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  acknowledged  by 
it.'"— p.  151-154. 

The  materials  which  Dr.  Rock  has  collected  to  make  good  his 
position,  are  drawn  from  sources  not  much  studied,  and  not  within 
common  reach.  In  this  respect,  the  pamphlet  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered one  of  great  research,  and  has  the  merit  of  bringing  promi- 
nently before  the  public  eye  many  authorities  till  now  little  noticed, 
and  not  at  all  known  in  controversial  works.  Some  of  these  are  to 
us  interesting  beyond  their  theological  value,  as  so  thoroughly 
characteristic,  and  stamped  with  genuine  Irish  feeling.  Who  will 
not  know  at  once  that  it  was  an  Irishman,  aye,  a  thorough  Milesian, 
who,  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  addressed  the  pope  in  these  words  : 
"  To  the  most  beautiful  head  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  to  the  very  sweet  popej"  surely  it  should  have  been  "the 
darling  pope." — p.  45. 

These  are  the  words  of  St.  Columbanus,  whose  style,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  proves  how  truly  the  property  of  the  soil  or  climate 
of  Erin  is  the  warm  out-pouring  of  enthusiastic  thoughts,  and  the 
brilliant  succession  of  glowing  ideas. 

We  begin  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  body  is  gradually  fitting 
itself  for  any  possible  struggle — theological,  or  historical,  or  anti- 
quarian— with  the  learning  of  its  antagonists.  The  present  work 
is  to  us  a  new  element  of  our  hopes,  a  fresh  encouragement  to  our 
exertions. 


Preparing  for  publication,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
"  The  Annals  of  the  four  Masters,  from  a.d.  1172  to  the  conclusion, 

in  1616.      Consisting  of  the  Irish  texts  from  the  original  MS. 

and  an  English  translation,  with  copious  explanatory  notes.^^  By 

John  O' Donovan,  Esq. 
A  FEW  months  ago  a  beautiful  prospectus  of  this  work  was  issued, 
announcing,  among  other  things,  that  until  two  hundred  subscribers, 
six  guineas  each,  offered  themselves,  the  publishers  could  not  risk 
the  heavy  charges  of  publication.  Lists  of  the  subscribers  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  the  last,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  are  found,  besides  the  names  of  persons  of 
different  political  parties,  the  names  of  six  or  seven  Catholic 
bishops,  and  of  as  many  prelates  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
work  will  immediately  go  to  press.  Our  readers  are  aware,  per- 
haps, that  of  all  our  Irish  annalists,  the  four  masters  are  the  most 
valuable.    In  the  Rerum  Hihernicarum  Scnptores  of  Dr.  O'Connoi', 
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is  found  only  the  part  of  the  four  masters  prior  to  1 172.  The  in- 
tended publication  by  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith  completes  the 
work,  and  opens  a  new  era  in  Irish  history.  The  price  is  very 
high,  which  we  regret,  not  because  we  think  it  too  great,  or  even 
great  enough,  for  the  intended  outlay,  but  because  it  confines  the 
circulation  of  an  invaluable  document. 


Abbe    M^GeoghegarCs   History  of  Ireland;   translated   from   th^ 
French.    New  edition,  revised  and  corrected.    Dublin.  ; 

Every  person  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  historical  know* 
ledge  among  the  Irish  people,  will  rejoice  that  a  beautiful  edition 
of  Abb6  M'Geoghegan's  History  of  Ireland,  has  obtained  a  success 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Dublin  publishing.  The 
work  eminently  deserves  its  success.  It  is  published  in  parts  (4d. 
each),  the  20th  of  which,  bringing  us  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has 
already  appeared.  The  type,  paper,  form  (octavo),  double  columns, 
are  all  highly  creditable  to  the  spirited  publisher.  If  the  intended 
continuation  be  at  all  worthy  of  the  work,  Abb^  M'Geoghegan's 
history  will  be  the  most  valuable  Irish  history  that  has  yet  been 
published.  The  Abb6,  as  our  readers  know,  was  chaplain  to  the 
Irish  brigade,  and  for  that  very  reason  had  the  spirit,-  as  well  as 
the  means,  of  writing  a  good  popular  history  of  his  native  land. 
No  Irish  library  is  perfect  without  Abb6  M'Geoghegan. 


The  Cistercian  Saints  of  England — St.  Stephen  Harding.  Lon- 
don :  1844. 
As  the  sound  of  water  trickling  down  the  face  of  a  rock  to  a  tra- 
veller in  the  desert,  is  the  welcome  music  of  this  little  volume,  in 
the  dreary  regions  of  Anglican  religious  literature.  Its  subject  is 
indeed  one  which,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  savour  of  the  rugged 
wilderness, — of  forests  and  rocky  fastnesses, — for  it  is  the  life  of  a 
Cistercian,  nay,  of  the  father  of  that  severe  order.  It  may  seem  to 
hold  out  but  small  promise  of  example  or  encouragement  to  the 
layman,  and  to  possess  but  slight  interest  for  the  worldling.  But 
on  experiment  we  think  it  will  not  be  found  so  :  no  one  will  read 
it  without  being  charmed, — and  surely  to  be  charmed,  even  if  only; 
for  a  brief  hour,  with  virtue  in  its  noblest  form,  is  no  small  benefit, 
especially  in  our  days.  The  life  of  St.  Stephen  Harding  will  help 
to  illustrate  a  principle  which  we  have  long  learnt  from  the  lives  of 
Catholic  ascetics,  living  or  sainted,  that  the  severity  of  true  Chris- 
tian self-denial,  softens  instead  of  hardening  the  feelings,  and  seems 
to  deny  to  itself  only  that  it  may  have  more  for  others.  The  monks 
and  hermits  of  romance  are  very  different  from  those  of  history  j 
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as  much  as  Mr.  Lewis's  or  Mr.  Landseer's  are  from  Pietro  Peru- 
gino's.  The  heart  that  beat  beneath  the  Cistercian  habit  had  truly 
a  mother's  tenderness,  and  the  look  that  glanced  from  below  the 
cowl  oftener  melted  through  tears  than  flashed  in  lightning. 

This  is  the  charm  of  St.  Stephen's  life ;  it  is  a  life  swelling  with 
the  affections,  exquisitely  graced  with  all  that  is  gentle,  amiable, 
sweet,  yet  withal  so  pure,  so  spiritual  and  angelic,  that  its  austerity 
and  mortification  seem  but  as  a  necessary  part  and  attribute  of  a 
character  more  belonging  to  a  heavenly,  that  to  an  earthly  exist- 
ence. Nor  does  he  come  before  us  as  a  singular  being,  alone  of  his 
kind,  and  passing  like  a  meteor  across  his  sphere.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  intended  only  as  the  foster-father,  or  rather  the 
true  father  in  God  and  in  the  spirit,  to  one  of  the  fairest  and 
noblest  of  the  Church's  sons.  Just  as  the  venerable  Stephen  is 
decaying  in  earthly  vigour  and  life,  St.  Bernard  is  springing  up  as  a 
vigorous  yet  faultless  sapling  at  his  feet,  intended  soon  to  take  his 
place,  and  almost  his  title  of  founder  of  his  order.  The  early  years 
of  this  wonderful  man's  religious  life  are  blended  with  the  later 
ones  of  Stephen's ;  and  the  grace  and  youthful  beauty  of  the  one 
bear  well  the  venerable  burthen  of  the  other.  To  our  imagina- 
tion, it  is  a  delicious  picture,  such  as  no  human  hand  could  paint. 
Stephen,  now  old  and  nearly  blind,  but  sharp-sighted  of  soul,  and 
peering  into  futurity,  gazing  with  paternal  fondness  upon  his  dis- 
ciple, in  foresight  of  his  future  glories,  and  instilling  into  him  the 
deep  lessons  of  his  saintly  experience ;  and  Bernard,  with  his  glow- 
ing cheek  and  "  dove-like  eyes,"*  looking  up  in  reverence  towards 
the  holy  sage,  and,  child-like,  noting  down  thoughts  that  one  day 
should  flow  in  his  own  honied  eloquence.  But  we  must  pause. 
May  we  have  many  such  books,  and  may  they  not  be  barren  !  May 
writers  and  readers  of  them  have  their  fitting  grace  ;  and  may  the 
prayers  especially  of  Stephen  and  his  disciple  gain  for  the  biogra- 
pher and  his  master  the  grace  of  graces.     Need  we  say  more  ? 

*  "  Apparebat  in  came  ejus  gratia  qusedam,  spiritualis  tamen  potius  quara 
carnalis ;  in  vultu  velut  claritas  qusedam  praefulgebat,  non  terrena  utique  sed 
coelestis ;  in  oculis  angelica  qusedam  puritas  et  columbina  simplicitas  radiabat. 
Tanta  erat  interioris  ejus  hominis  pulchritude,  ut  evidentibus  quibusdam  in- 
diciis  foras  erumperet,  et  de  cumulo  internse  puritatis  et  gratise  copiose  perfusus, 
homo  quoque  exterior  videretur.  Corpus  omne  tenuissimum  et  sine  carnibus 
erat,  ipsi  etiam  subtilissima  cutis,  in  genis  modice  rubens." — Vita  a  Gauf.  Ub.  iii. 
c.  i. 
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Note  to  'page  204,  on  the  suhject  of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Churchy 
omitted  in  its  proper  place. 

We  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  Anglo-Hibernian 
Catholic  Church  became  Protestant,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  its 
members,  in  great  part,  lay  and  clerical,  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith  in  common  with  the  native  Irish,  and  suffered  for  it  with  the 
same  constancy.  By  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Church,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Reformation,— we  mean  that  which  was  identified  with 
the  English  interest, — the  members  of  which  living  in  Ireland, 
supported,  and  were  supported  by,  the  English  power.  Such  of 
them  as  embraced  the  Protestant  Faith,  constituted  a  Church  vastly 
inferior  in  number  to  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Catholic  Church  of 
earlier  date ;  the  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
having  been  fused  into  one  mass  by  the  agency  of  religious  perse- 
cution. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq.  8  vols. 
London;   1842-3. 

2.  The  Invasion.  By  the  Author  of  the  Collegians.  4  vols. 
8vo.     London:   1832. 

3.  Olsippus.  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  Gerald  Griffin,  Esq., 
author  of  the  Collegians.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  London : 
1842. 

ONE  of  the  worst  faults  in  the  literature  of  a  country  is 
want  of  nationality.  It  is  like  want  of  self-respect  in 
an  individual,  a  sort  of  tacit  avowal  that  the  nation  deserves 
not  from  others  the  respect  and  sympathy  which  it  does  not 
entertain  for  itself. 

One  would  not  easily  expect  to  find  this  blemish  in  the 
literature  of  Ireland.  The  warm  and  susceptible  tempera- 
ment of  the  people ;  the  hereditary  fervour  of  their  pa- 
triotism ;  the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made,  and  which — 
unchecked  by  defeat,  and  disappointment,  and  hope  deferred 
— they  are  daily  making,  for  their  country  ;  their  Celtic  vene- 
ration for  ancient  usages,  and  more  than  Celtic  tenacity  of 
ancient  recollections ;  above  all,  their  still  unextinguished 
spirit  of  nationality,  and  imperfect  amalgamation,  even  to 
this  day,  with  English  interests  and  English  feelings — could 
not  fail,  one  would  suppose,  to  find  an  echo  in  the  national 
literature. 

The  expectation  is  a  natural  one ;  yet  we  fear  it  will  be 
found  to  be  but  very  imperfectly  realized.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  books  enough  upon  Irish  subjects,  and  with  Irish 
titles.  If  Ireland  has  had  foreign  calumniators — and,  heaven 
knows,  she  has  had  her  share,  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to 
Professor  Sewell — she  has  had  her  native  defenders,  also,  in 
no  stinted  measure.    Upon  this  particular  we  have  no  right  to 
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complain.  It  rarely  happens,  that,  when  we  are  attacked,  we 
do  not  endeavour  to  defend  ourselves,  and  often  with  a  spirit 
and  boldness  not  unworthy  the  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 
In  this  department — which  we  may  perhaps  call  national 
polemics — we  are  abundantly  supplied. 

What  we  deplore  is  the  absence  of  a  proper  spirit  and  a 
correct  feeling  in  our  general  literature,  in  our  poetry,  in  our 
fiction,  in  the  whole  province  of  our  belles  lettres. 

We  do  not  mean  that  we  have  not  poetry  and  fiction  in 
abundance,  the  scenes  and  characters  of  which  are  Irish,  or  at 
least  profess  to  be  so.  Unhappily,  the  book-shops  and  circu- 
lating libraries  are  overrun  with  sketches  of  Irish  life,  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  with  satires  and  panegyrics,  portraits  and  cari- 
catures, more  or  less  grossly  offensive,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist  and  the  taste  of  the  public  for  whose  amusement 
he  is  catering.  Ireland  has  long  been  to  English  literature 
what  Naples  is  to  Italian.  If  a  bull  or  a  blunder  is  to  be 
made,  it  is  sure  to  be  couched  in  a  rich  Munster  brogue — if 
a  mad  frolic  is  to  be  carried  out,  an  Irishman  never  fails  to  be 
impressed  for  the  occasion.  We  cannot  deny,  then,  that  all  the 
light  and  ludicrous  associations  of  our  country  are  abundantly 
represented.  Neither  do  we  deny  that  there  is  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  kindlier  sketches  of  Irish  life,  conceived  in  a 
more  friendly  temper,  and  illustrating  in  a  more  serious  tone 
the  numberless  virtues  of  our  people,  which  not  even  the  most 
ludicrous  caricatures  can  entirely  conceal.  But  all  this  is  far 
from  filling  up  our  idea  of  the  proper  national  spirit  which 
should  pervade  and  animate  the  literature  of  a  nation,  in  order 
to  render  it  deserving  of  the  title.  There  is  hardly  a  name 
in  Scottish  history  which  the  patriotic  pen  of  Scott  has  not 
made  familiar  as  household  words,  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
to  which  the  English  language  has  made  its  way :  Shaks- 
peare's  historical  plays  are  an  epitome  of  English  history: 
the  rising  literature  of  America  owes  most  of  its  popularity 
to  the  historical  tales  of  Cooper  and  his  imitators,  founded 
upon  the  real  events  of  the  struggle  for  American  indepen- 
dence :  degenerate  and  corrupt  as  is  the  modern  French  lite- 
rature, there  are  still  some  to  draw  upon  the  ancient  records 
of  their  country,  for  the  interest  more  commonly  borrowed  by 
French  novelists  from  scenes  of  modern  profligacy  and  vice  : 
Manzoni  has  founded  a  national  school  of  historical  romance 
in  Italy,  and  Monte  and  Colleoni  are  labouring  successfully 
to  follow  out  his  views :  there  is  hardly  an  event,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  western  empire  to  the  thirty  years'  war — 
hardly  a  character,  from  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  to  Wallenstein — 
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which  has  not  furnished  materials  to  the  romancists  of  Ger- 
many :  every  valley  of  Switzerland  has  its  local  ballad  of  Tell ; 
every  village  of  the  Tyrol  has  its  simple  tribute  to  Hofer ;  nay, 
the  sluggish  blood  of  the  north  has  been  stirred  into  national 
enthusiasm;  and  the  spirited  strains  of  the  Danish  poet, 
Oehlenschlager,  have  given  a  tone  to  the  rising  literature  of 
his  country,  which  before  him  was  but  a  sickly  echo  of  Ger- 
man mysticism,  or  a  grotesque  caricature  of  French  senti- 
mentality. 

Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  Irish  literature  also  ?  We  are 
no  advocates  for  the  practice  of  teaching  history  by  romance. 
We  regard  it  as  a  very  idle  and  unprofitable,  and,  if  entrusted 
to  dishonest  hands,  a  very  dangerous  department  of  literature ; 
and  we  know  that  the  work  of  illustrating  our  national  records, 
in  order  to  be  done  solidly,  must  be  finished,  as  it  has  been 
begun,  by  grave  antiquarian  societies,  and  serious  historical 
publications.  But  the  historical  romance  may  create  a  taste 
for  the  more  solid  study.  It  has  attractions  for  numbers  who 
would  never  dream  of  reading  history  in  any  other  form. 
There  is  some  truth,  though  there  is  also  some  exaggeration, 
in  the  assertion  that  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  were  among  the 
most  effective  instruments  in  the  achievement  of  emancipa- 
tion. We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ballads  of  the  Nation  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  to  the  cause  of  repeal ;  and  we  are  per- 
fectly sure  that  all  such  publications  do  a  great  deal  to  create 
a  spirit  of  nationality.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  historical 
romance  at  all,  why  shut  our  eyes  to  that  which  may  be  drawn, 
in  such  profusion,  from  our  own  annals  ?  Where  is  the  his- 
tory more  full  than  ours  of  stirring  events  and  romantic  pas- 
sages ?  Was  the  struggle  of  Ireland  with  her  English  in- 
vaders less  chivalrous — should  it  be  for  us  less  interesting — 
than  that  Saxon  struggle  which  is  immortalized  in  IvanJioe  ? 
How  many  an  Ivanhoe  may  be  found  among  our  fathers ! 
How  many  a  parallel  for  the  nobleness  and  generosity  and 
confiding  faith  of  Rowena ;  for  the  indignant  and  ill-restrained 
patriotism  of  the  Saxon  Cedric,  and  his  unwilling  and  un- 
gracious submission  to  the  foreign  foe !  There  are  many  of 
the  Irish  legends  and  traditions  which  Moore  has  "  wedded  to 
immortal  verse,"  in  the  Melodies,  that  would  furnish  more 
materials  of  romance  than  may  be  found  in  an  ordinary  three 
volume  novel.  What  an  exhaustless  fund  in  the  story  of  the 
gallant  O'Ruark  and  his  fair,  but  faithless,  lady ;  his  con- 
fiding love,  and  her  ungenerous  desertion ;  and,  alas,  if  the 
darker  passions  be  needed  to  give  a  stern  interest  to  the 
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fiction,  what  an  example  of  domestic  treason  in  the  base  and 
recreant  M^Murchad,  at  whose  craven  call  the  foreign  foe 
first  visited  our  shore,  and  to  whom  our  fathers  owed  their 
long  "  heritage  of  woe,"  so  clearly  foreseen  by  the  victim  of 
his  treachery : — 

"  Already  the  curse  is  upon  her, 
And  tyrants  her  vallies  profane ! " 

How  many  a  tale  of  poetry  in  the  contests  of  the  native 
chieftains  with  the  knights  of  the  pale !  Why  should  we 
reserve  for  English  Roundheads  and  English  Cavaliers,  for 
Scottish  Covenanters  and  Scottish  Royalists,  the  sympathies 
for  which  we  have  so  many  objects  in  native  history ;  in  the 
martyred  clergy  of  our  own  persecuted  Church ;  in  the  ill- 
requited  loyalty  of  our  own  devoted  people  ?  Why  should 
not  1641  be  to  us,  what  1715  and  1745  are  to  Scotland,  or 
rather  what  Scott  has  made  them  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 
Where  could  there  be  a  fairer  field  for  the  skill  of  the  no- 
velist, than  in  the  delineation  of  the  leading  characters  of  that 
eventful  period, — the  wily  Ormond,  the  cruel  Inchiquin,  the 
vacillating  Preston,  the  stern  and  unbending  Legate,  the 
gallant  but  ill-fated  Owen  O'Neill!  Every  page  of  Irish 
history,  during  those  ten  momentous  years,  is  a  romance  of 
real  life.  And  all  these,  and  a  hundred  kindred  subjects, 
have  an  advantage  which,  in  these  days  of  universal  book- 
making,  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  great  importance ; — they 
are  virgin  soil,  entirely  new  and  unbroken  ;  and,  while  they 
afford  free  and  unfettered  range  to  the  imagination,  supply, 
in  the  genuine  facts  and  historical  characters,  materials  of 
romantic  interest  for  which  it  would  be  idle  to  look  in  any 
foreign  history. 

It  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  neglected  and  degraded  con- 
dition, that  these  advantages  have  been  allowed  to  slip  from 
our  hands.  For  the  past  neglect  there  is  some  excuse  (though, 
in  truth,  the  excuse  itself  is  a  national  disgrace),  in  the  in- 
difference which  everywhere  prevailed,  even  among  ourselves, 
regarding  Irish  history  and  everything  connected  therewith. 
But  a  few  short  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  a  school  in  the 
country  in  which  it  formed  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course. 
Grecian,  Roman,  English  history,  of  course,  were  learned, 
but  for  Irish  history  "  there  was  not  time."  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  entrance,  or  any  subsequent  examination  of 
the  University  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  hardly  one  could  be  found  in  every  ten  educated — aye, 
educated — men,  who  could  distinguish  Owen  O'Neill  from 
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Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  who  had  an  idea  of  Irish  history 
beyond  the  victory  of  the  Boyne  or  the  siege  of  Derry ;  or 
perhaps  had  even  so  much  as  heard  of  the  battle  of  Benburb 
or  the  confederation  of  Kilkenny.  Recent  events  have  given 
an  impulse  to  these  studies,  though  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
to  be  done,  even  in  the  way  of  preparation.  To  this  day 
there  is  no  book  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  school  history 
of  Ireland ;  there  is  no  popular  history  of  the  lives  of  our 
eminent  men ;  there  is  no  history — there  is  not  even  (what 
would  go  far  with  the  simple  people  to  supply  the  want,  and 
what  every  Catholic  people  in  Europe  but  our  own  possesses)  a 
series  of  prints — of  our  national  saints.  It  is  humiliating  to 
think,  that,  while  we  possess  such  ample  and  authentic  ma- 
terials, ready  to  our  hand, — while,  in  addition  to  the  many 
Latin  and  Irish  lives  already  printed,  a  large  number  of  the 
inedited  manuscripts  of  Colgan  lie  in  the  archives  of  St.  Isi- 
dore's at  Rome, — we  are  still  indebted  for  all  that  is  popularly 
known  of  our  saints  to  the  industry  of  an  Englishman — Alban 
Butler.  The  time  however,  we  trust,  is  not  distant  when  it 
will  be  far  otherwise ;  and  we  are  sure  there  are  resources 
enough  in  the  country  itself  to  warrant  the  hope,  that  in  order 
to  create  a  desire  and  a  zeal  for  the  remedy,  little  more  is 
required  than  to  direct  attention  to  the  want.  A  strong  turn 
has  already  been  given  to  the  public  mind.  On  the  one  hand 
the  inspiriting  ballads  of  The  Nation  have  taught  us  (though 
we  would  they  dwelt  more  on  the  peaceful  glories  of  our 
country)  that  we  have  a  history — a  stirring  and  romantic 
history.  On  the  other,  the  more  ponderous  labours  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  are  directed  to,  and  if  the  fault  rest 
not  with  ourselves,  will  succeed  in,  the  task  of  placing  within 
the  reach  of  every  student,  genuine  historical  materials, 
hitherto  inaccessible  even  to  the  most  favoured  class  of 
readers. 

"We  have  been  led  into  this  long  train  of  preliminary  ob- 
servation— which,  though  we  meant  to  say  but  a  word  or 
two,  has  grown,  in  despite  of  us,  under  our  pen — by  an  un- 
accountable oversight  in  the  so  called  "  complete  "  edition  of 
Gerald  Griffin's  works,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  these 
pages.  It  does  not  contain  his  only  Irish  historical  romance. 
The  Invasion !  Now  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  ex- 
tremely discreditable  to  us  all,  that  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  an  author  so  thoroughly  Irish,  should  exclude 
a  work  on  which  he  bestowed  more  time  and  pains  than  on 
any  other  of  his  publications ;  and  which,  with  a  full  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  difficulties,  and,  alas,  the  unpopularity  of 
the  task,  he  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland.  If  the  publishers  were  deterred  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  unsuccessful  sale  of  the  first  edition, 
they  should  have  recollected  that  there  is  a  great  diiference 
between  the  extravagant  price  (two  guineas)  at  which  it  was 
then  offered,  and  the  comparatively  moderate  cost  of  the 
present  issue.  They  should  remember,  too,  that  the  times 
have  undergone  a  great  revolution;  and  in  calculating  the 
chances  of  the  mere  commercial  speculation,  they  might 
safely  have  taken  into  account  the  increasing  interest  with 
which  Irish  history,  and  every  thing  connected  therewith,  is 
now  regarded. 

The  new  edition  is  in  eight  volumes,  and  contains,  besides 
the  Life  (already  noticed),  the  Collegians,  both  the  other  series 
of  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals,  Holland-tide,  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  Tales  of  a  Jury  Boom,  and  the  collected 
poetical  works  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  Invasion  is  not  the  only  work  excluded.  Not  to  mention 
several  of  the  minor  tales,  the  absence  of  which  is  less  to  be 
regretted,  we  miss  our  old  favourite,  the  Christian  Physiolo- 
gist, or  Tales  Illustrative  of  the  Five  Senses,  and  the  inimitable 
play  of  Gisippus,  which  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merit  as  a 
literary  performance,  has  a  further  interest  in  the  extremely 
early  age  at  which  it  was  written.  We  trust,  however,  that, 
as  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission,  we  may  still  in- 
dulge a  hope,  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  monthly  issue  of 
the  volumes  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  suspension,  rather  than  as 
an  abandonment,  of  the  publication;  and  that  the  original 
I)lan,  which,  we  remember,  included  all  the  above-named 
works,  will  yet  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  works  of  Gerald  Griffin  derive  a  peculiar  interest 
from  the  history  of  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  but  yet  singular 
and  chequered  life.  Although  few  of  our  Irish  novelists 
enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  popularity,  yet  we  doubt  whether 
there  be  one  whose  fame  underwent  so  many  fluctuations. 
His  earliest  literary  performance  —  the  tragedy  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  London  for  representation — was  regarded 
by  all  to  whom  it  was  submitted,  as  not  unworthy  a  place 
among  the  classic  models  of  the  language.  Yet  the  shrinking 
and  sensitive  author  was  doomed  to  struggle  for  years  in  the 
most  abject  penury,  unnoticed  and  unknown — hardly  able, 
though  laborious  almost  beyond  example  or  belief,  to  drudge 
out  a  pittance  wherewith  to  sustain  life.     On  the  other  hand. 
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his  success,  when  it  came,  was  proportionally  rapid.  The 
tide  in  his  affairs,  "which,  taken  at  the  flood,  did  lead  to 
fortune,"  was  the  publication  of  his  Holland-tide.  The  Tales 
of  the  Munster  Festivals  were  still  more  favourably  received  ; 
and  the  Collegians  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  literature,  and  has  remained  to  the  present  day  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Irish  novels.  It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nate for  his  peace,  that  his  struggle  for  fame  had  been  so 
long  protracted — protracted,  till,  in  the  decay  of  youthful 
fervour,  success  had  become  comparatively  valueless.  For 
its  tenure  was  brief  and  unsatisfactory : — 

"  It  came,  and  brought  sorrow 
Too  soon  in  its  train." — 

The  Rivals  was  never  received  with  the  same  favour ;  The 
Invasion,  to  the  shame  of  Ireland,  fell  still-born  from  the 
press ;  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  equally,  but  more  de- 
servedly, unsuccessful ;  and  the  Tales  of  my  Neighbourhood^ 
and  Tales  of  a  Jury  Boom,  hardly  made  their  way  beyond  the 
circulating  libraries.  Yet  there  was  still  another  revolution 
before  him.  His  youthful  play,  Gisippus  (the  only  one  he 
preserved),  for  which,  during  his  "  early  struggles,"  he  vainly 
strove  to  get  even  a  reading,  was  received,  at  its  posthumous 
production,  with  unqualified  and  undivided  applause.  His 
name,  all  but  forgotten  for  years,  was  destined  to  another 
resurrection,  even  when  the  cold  grave  had  closed  over  him ; 
and  the  laurels,  which  should  have  decked  his  youthful 
brow,  and  for  which,  in  the  sanguine  aspirings  of  young 
ambition,  he  had  so  often  pined,  served  but  to  cast  a  melan- 
choly shadow  over  his  early  tomb. 

The  publication  of  the  Collegians  was  indeed  the  culmina- 
ting point  in  Griffin's  career ;  and  it  were  well  for  his  fame 
if  he  had  never  published  any  of  his  later  stories,  which, 
though  they  abound  with  many  beauties,  yet  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  strong  but  sustained  interest,  the  tender  and 
natural  truthfulness  of  this  exquisite  story.  When  Griffin 
first  appeared  as  a  writer  of  Irish  tales,  the  interest  of  the 
subject  had  long  been  forestalled,  and  might  almost  be 
deemed  exhausted.  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Lady  Morgan 
were  familiar  to  the  public,  as  well-known  and  long-tried 
veterans.  Banim,  though  a  young  writer,  had  risen  rapidly 
into  favourable  notice  by  the  originality,  and  yet  evident 
truth,  of  the  new  views  of  Irish  character  which  he  had 
so  successfully  developed.     Crofton  Croker,  whose  day  has 
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long  been  past,  had  then  awakened  an  interest  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  by  his  lively  and  humorous  delineation  of  the 
lighter  shades  of  Irish  life.  It  required  no  ordinary  boldness 
therefore,  especially  in  one  who  had  been  doomed  so  long  to 
neglect  and  disappointment,  to  venture  into  a  field  already 
occupied  by  rivals  so  popular  and  so  successful ;  and  yet  Griffin, 
without  trenching  a  single  inch  on  the  province  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  made  the  subject  so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  he 
was  at  once  installed  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  the 
painters  of  the  national  character.  He  did  not  copy  the  flip- 
pant and  caustic  satire  of  Lady  Morgan,  nor  the  quiet  and 
half-hidden  moral,  the  ever-present,  though  unfelt,  philosophy 
of  Miss  Edgeworth;  nor  Banim's  stern  and  painfully  graphic 
pictures  of  passion  and  crime ;  nor  the  exaggerated  caricature 
and  elaborate  absurdity  of  Crofton  Croker.  It  was  perfectly 
plain,  even  in  his  earliest  tales — in  the  comparatively  trifling 
sketches  of  Holland-tide — that  he  had  shaken  himself  clear  of 
all  foregone  conclusions;  that  he  thought  and  wrote  from  him- 
self; that  he  described  not  what  had  been  described  by  others, 
but  what  he  had  himself  seen, — seen  too  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  independently  of  the  description  of  any  previous  writer. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  his  early  tales — their 
simple  and  natural  reality.  It  is  an  observation  as  old  as 
Horace's  time,  that  it  requires  a  very  peculiar  genius,  and  a 
very  exquisite  and  discriminative  perception  of  the  "fitness  of 
things,"  as  well  as  a  deep  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
springs  of  human  passion  and  all  the  shades  of  human  cha- 
racter, in  order  to  be  able  to  select  for  a  work  of  imagination, 
such  actual  existences  as  may  unite  interest  with  truth,  and 
contain  enough  of  romance  to  render  their  reality  attractive — 

"  Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto 
Plus  oneris,  quanto  venias  minus." 

But  this  very  difficulty  has  its  corresponding  advantage.  The 
artist  thus  obtains  a  security  and  self-reliance  which  can 
hardly  ever  accompany  2i purely  imaginative  sketch,  and  which 
imparts  boldness  and  truth  to  the  details  of  his  picture,  as  well 
as  firmness  and  consistency  to  its  general  design.  It  is  to  the 
confidence  which  Griffin  drew  from  this  very  consciousness, 
that  we  trace  many  of  his  sketches,  which,  to  a  stranger,  may 
perhaps  appear  forced  and  unnatural — for  example,  those 
charming  impersonations  of  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the 
female  character,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  his 
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tales  of  humble  life, — his  Ellen  Sparling,  his  Pennie  M''Laugh- 
lin,  and  above  all,  his  Eily  O'Connor.  A  stranger,  or  one  who 
was  not  §ui^e  of  his  subject,  would  never  have  ventured  upon 
such  pictures  as  these ;  that  is,  he  would  not  have  placed  them 
in  this  lowly  rank  of  life.  He  never  would  have  embodied  in 
the  vulgar  and  unpolished  phrase  of  the  rude  Munster  dialect, 
the  refined,  and  almost  sentimental  delicacy  of  tone  and  feel- 
ing which  marks  every  thought  and  every  word  of  poor  Eily 
of  Garryowen.  He  never  would  have  clad  such  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  such  true  nobility  of  soul,  in  the  cotton  gown  and 
light  grey  cloak  of  a  peasant  girl,  utterly  uneducated,  and 
removed  by  birth  and  by  position  from  the  elevating  and  re- 
fining influences  of  cultivated  society.  So  true  is  this  observa- 
tion, that  we  have  known  the  character  of  Eily  objected  to  as 
a  fault  in  this  exquisite  story,  and  condemned  as  incongruous 
and  unnatural,  and,  however  touching  and  beautiful  in  the 
execution,  yet  entirely  untrue  to  nature,  and  unskilful  in  the 
conception.  But  Griffin  knew  better  than  this ;  and  we  may 
assert,  without  fear,  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  our  readers, 
certainly  not  one  of  our  clerical  readers  (who  alone  can  be 
said  to  know  the  national  character  in  its  full  depth),  that 
could  not  point  out  among  his  humble  acquaintances,  if  not  a 
perfect  parallel  for  our  favourite  Eily,  at  least  a  character 
identical  with  hers  in  all  substantial  points,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  which  most  win  our  admiration  and  esteem. 

We  said  that  Griffin  was  a  perfectly  original  writer. 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  always  been  a  favourite  of  ours.  There 
is  in  every  thing  she  has  written,  from  her  simplest  juvenile 
tale  to  her  most  profound  and  philosophical  novel,  a  deep  and 
touching  moral.  Her  characters,  too,  are  drawn  with  great 
force;  and  her  descriptions  of  Irish  life,  ifthey  be  not  thoroughly 
accurate,  are  yet  well-meant,  and  conceived  in  the  best  possible 
spirit.  But  there  is  something  about  her  writings,  notwith- 
standing, which  betrays  that  the  writer  is  not  one  of  the  race 
which  she  undertakes  to  delineate.  We  know  not  how  to  express 
what  we  would  convey,  except  by  saying  that  she  describes 
rather  than  represents  their  feelings ;  that  her  manner  is  rather 
didactic  than  graphic ;  that  she  more  frequently  tells  what 
they  thought  and  felt,  than  leaves  us  to  gather  this  from  what  she 
represents  them  as  saying  and  doing ;  in  a  word,  that  she  is 
rather  a  historian  than  a  dramatist.  Lady  Morgan,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  skilful  and  effective  dramatist.  But  she  wants  what 
Miss  Edgeworth  possesses  in  a  high  degree,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  character  which  she  had  to  work  upon.  She  knew 
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the  Irish  character  only  from  the  outside — its  broad  outlines, 
its  strong  and  striking  points ;  and  all  her  sketches,  though 
uniformly  kindly,  and  almost  always  eminently  success- 
ful, are  yet  too  often  shallow  and  superficial.  The  finer  traits 
of  the  character  she  never  fully  appreciated.  A  nd  this  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  in  the  heroines  of  almost  all  her  stories.  We 
have  always  felt  it  a  grievous  injury  that  the  ideal  of  an  Irish 
lady  should  be  taken  from  the  clever  and  fascinating  if  you  will, 
but  pert  and  forward  and  in  every  way  unfeminine,  specimens, 
which  Lady  Morgan  delights  to  draw.  It  were  out  of  place  to 
compare  Griffin  with  more  recent  Irish  writers,  for  they  have 
almost  all  taken  a  different  line  from  that  to  which  his  pen  was 
devoted.  Lover,  although  capable  of  better  things,  seldom 
seems  to  aim  at  any  higher  object  than  to  raise  a  laugh. 
Carleton  is  a  profound  master  of  all  the  springs  of  the  Irish 
character,  but  there  is,  about  all  his  conceptions,  a  habitual 
coarseness  and  a  tendency  to  caricature  which  he  cannot  con- 
trol ;  and  he  has  made  himself,  from  his  outset  in  life,  the  slave 
of  a  faction  who  will  not  bear  a  true  picture  of  the  people 
whom  they  despise,  and  whose  virtues,  if  truly  told,  would  be 
their  own  lasting  condemnation.  Lever,  notwithstanding  his 
ephemeral  popularity — a  disgrace  to  the  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  of  the  country — knows  nothing  of  Ireland.  His  ideas 
of  Irish  character  are  borrowed  from  the  recollections  of  worn- 
out  rakes  and  superannuated  militaires.  His  staple  of  inci- 
dents are  the  freaks  of  a  rollicking  regimental  mess,  or  the  mad 
vagaries  of  a  sporting  dinner-party  ;  and  his  wit  is  little  more 
than  rifaccimenti  of  odds  and  ends  of  popular  anecdotes,  or 
translations  of  the  "  humours  "  of  Joe  Miller  into  so  called 
Irish  slang. 

Banim  alone,  among  the  writers  of  Irish  fiction,  can  be 
considered  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  Banim, — though  his  works 
as  a  whole  are  more  uniformly  in  good  taste,  and  though, 
in  depicting  strong  passion,  especially  of  the  darker  hue,  he 
is  more  successful, — yet  has  not  produced  anything  half  so 
touching,  or  so  perfectly  finished  in  all  its  parts,  as  Griffin's 
exquisite  story  of  the  Collegians,  It  is  easy  to  observe, 
though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define  exactly,  many  points  of 
difference  between  them.  A  great  deal  of  Banim's  power, 
at  least  in  the  less  impassioned  scenes,  lies  in  the  ability 
with  which  he  seizes  the  externals  of  a  character— the  look, 
the  air,  the  dress,  the  bearing.  Griffin's  forte,  on  the 
contrary,  lies  below  the  surface.  He  always  probes  to  the 
quick.     He  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  character  which  he 
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professes  to  describe,  and,  generally  speaking,  conveys  his 
conception  of  it  to  the  reader,  less  by  his  own  description 
(though  in  this  too  he  excelled),  than  by  a  happy  art  of 
making  it  develope  itself.  He  takes  but  little  pains  to  tell  us 
what  his  personages  thought  and  felt ;  for  in  truth  it  would 
be  unnecessary;  we  see  it  in  the  developement  of  the  story 
itself.  For  example,  we  know  few  characters  in  any  author 
to  which  less  of  mere  description  is  devoted,  than  that  of 
Hardress  Cregan  in  the  Collegians.  Yet  we  know  no  character 
of  which  the  reader  carries  away  a  more  distinct  and  vivid 
impression.  Indeed  few  writers  have  excelled  Griffin  in 
dramatic  power.  There  are  many  scenes  in  this  same  tale; — 
for  instance,  Mrs.  Daly's  wake,  Hardress's  meeting  with  Eily's 
father,  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  at  the  fox  hunt,  and 
the  scene  at  the  ball  before  the  arrest, — which  are  not  inferior 
in  energy,  and  force  of  colouring,  and  life-like  truth,  and  ab- 
sorbing interest,  to  anything  in  the  pages  of  Scott;  nay, 
even  of  Shakspeare.  Baninf  s  characters,  for  the  most  part, 
are  individuals.  Griffin's — at  least  in  the  Collegians — are  all 
representatives  of  a  class,  and  interest  us,  not  on  account  of 
their  private  peculiarities,  but  because  they  remind  us  of  in- 
dividuals whom  we  know  in  real  life.  We  recognize  an 
acquaintance  in  every  page.  Banim's  humour — in  which  he 
is  often  far  from  happy — is  of  a  broad  and  noisy  kind.  You 
see  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  that,  to 
encourage  it,  he  himself  sets  the  example.  Griffin's  is  of  a 
quiet  and  silent  cast ;  as  for  example,  in  Myles  Murphy's 
appeal  in  behalf  of  his  delinquent  ponies,  or  Lowry  Looby's 
attempt  to  discover  the  supposed  sister  of  the  little  boatman. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  effective  from  the  apparent  absence  of 
effort.  He  shakes  your  sides,  and  makes  your  cheeks  ache, 
with  laughter,  while  not  a  muscle  is  moved  upon  his  own 
quiet,  but  yet  waggish  countenance.  Above  all,  the  great 
difference  lies  in  the  moral  tone  and  tendency  of  their  wri- 
tings. Banim  is  often  light,  or  even  coarse,  and  one  at  least 
of  his  works  is  far  from  being  unexceptionable.  Griffin  never 
wrote  a  word  or  dropped  an  allusion,  which  would  bring  a 
blush  to  the  most  delicate  cheek,  or  a  twinge  to  the  most 
tender  conscience. 

In  all  this,  however,  we  are  speaking  principally  of  the 
Collegians.  His  attempt  in  the  historical  school  of  romance, 
was  a  signal  failure.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  tale  of  the  re- 
bellion headed  by  this  ill-fated  nobleman,  is  by  many  degrees 
below  mediocrity.  His  Irish  historical  novel,  The  Invasion, 
however,  though  its   success  with  the   public  was   equally 
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bad,  is  in  every  respect  a  more  creditable  performance.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Ireland,  with  an  episodical  glance  at  England 
and  Denmark,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  invasion 
from  which  it  takes  its  title  is  an  unsuccessful  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  West  Munster,  which  is  recorded  as  having  been 
made  by  a  Danish  chief  named  Gurmund,  long  before  the  vic- 
torious expedition  of  Thorgils.  To  the  character  of  a  regular 
tale  it  makes  no  pretension ;  but  it  is  intended  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  period.  Of 
romance  there  is  but  little  in  the  plot ;  too  little  to  relieve,  for 
the  ordinary  novel  reader,  the  learned  and  elaborate  disserta- 
tions upon  the  laws,  government,  social  usages,  and  civil  and 
military  institutions  of  the  time,  which  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced. But  for  those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  anti- 
quities of  their  country,  it  has  many  attractions,  and  will  well 
repay  an  attentive  perusal.  Even  the  story  itself,  though  it 
is  slight  and  inartificial,  and  though  some  of  the  characters 
are  harsh  and  unpleasing,  is  not  without  many  beauties.  The 
character  of  the  hero,  Elim,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Griffin  ever  drew.  His  mother  is  a  charming  specimen  of  the 
high-born  matron  of  the  olden  time  ;  and  Duach  is  a  perfect 
impersonation  of  the  traditional  fidelity  and  devotedness  of  the 
Irish  kerne. 

We  shall  probably  be  expected  to  submit  a  few  specimens 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  our  lamented  countryman ;  and  in 
truth  we  hardly  know  where  to  turn  in  selecting  them.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  best  to  choose  from  one  of  his  minor  works, 
as  we  shall  thus  have  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  the  danger 
of  inflicting  a  "  twice-told  tale  "  upon  the  reader.  We  shall, 
therefore,  take  a  passage  at  random  from  Card-Drawing, — 
one  of  the  first  series  of  the  Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals, 
We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  detail  of  the  plot. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Pryce  Kinchela  referred  to  in 
the  following  extract,  has  succeeded,  by  a  train  of  diabolical 
villainy,  in  drawing  suspicion  upon,  and  eventually  procuring 
the  conviction  of,  a  youth  named  Dorgan,  for  an  atrocious 
and  savage  murder  of  which  he  had  been  himself  guilty. 
Remorse,  however,  has  come  upon  him,  and  more  than  once, 
in  a  moment  of  sudden  terror  and  peril,  he  has  resolved  to 
confess  his  guilt  and  stay  the  execution.  But  love  of  life  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  sets  out  upon 
a  fishing,  or  barnock-hunting,  expedition,  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
Western  coast. 

"  They  passed  along  a  precipitous  range  of  cliffs,  until  they  were 
made  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  place  by  the  thundering  of  the 
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waters  on  their  left,  although  the  day  was  calm  rather  than  other- 
wise. They  passed  the  Puffin  Hole  of  Ross  (one  of  those  natural 
jets  d'eau,  which  abound  on  the  coast,  and  which  are  formed  by  a 
narrow  opening  inland,  over  one  of  the  caverns,  into  which  the 
ocean  waves  rush  with  such  fury  as  to  force  their  way  through  the 
neck,  and  ascend  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air  above.)  In  a  short 
time  they  found  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  precipitous  inlet 
of  Claunsevane.  It  was  a  small  bay  with  a  narrow  opening  towards 
the  Atlantic,  and  walled  round  at  all  sides  by  a  rugged  crag  which 
rose  to  a  prodigious  height.  Across  an  arm  of  this  inlet  was  a  nar- 
row range  of  crag,  connecting  the  cliffs  at  either  side,  having  the 
bay  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  deep  basin,  into  which  the 
waters  flowed  through  three  natural  arches  formed  in  the  solid  crag. 
A  very  narrow  pathway  was  made  on  the  summit  of  this  singular 
natural  bridge,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  arches,  the  fall  at 
either  side,  but  especially  that  toward  the  ocean,  being  almost  quite 
perpendicular.  In  the  base  of  the  clifl'  inside  the  basin  were  a  num- 
ber of  small  caves  ;  and  in  another  corner  of  the  inlet  a  tall  column 
of  rock,  not  more  than  a  yard,  perhaps,  in  diameter,  rose  from  the 
waves  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  cliff,  at  a  little  distance  from 
which  it  stood.  This  pillar,  which  is  called  the  Stick,  gives  an  air 
of  uncommon  wildness  to  the  scene. 

"Kinchela  having,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  succeeded  in 
securing  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  kind  of  rude  windlass,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  increase  their  store  of  barnocks,  made 
fast  their  rope  in  the  earth,  and  prepared  to  descend. 

"This  was  a  feat  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  perform,  almost 
daily,  from  his  boyhood,  and  he  never  had,  for  one  moment,  felt  a 
greater  degree  of  repugnance  or  apprehension,  than  he  would  have 
experienced  in  walking  on  the  firm  soil.  But  he  was  now  an 
altered  man,  and  he  felt,  as  he  put  his  foot  in  the  loop  which  was 
made  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  grasping  it  with  both  hands, 
launched  himself  from  the  brow  of  the  '  pernicious  height,'  a  sen- 
sation of  insecurity,  and  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  such  as  he  never 
before  had  felt  in  any  situation  whatever.  He  even  wished  that  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  (though  it  would  have  had  but  a  cowardly 
air),  to  secure  himself  to  the  rope,  by  tying  it  to  his  waist — but  it 
was  now  too  late  for  reflection,  and  he  had  only  to  trust  his  custo- 
mary chances  for  a  safe  return  to  the  firm  earth. 

"While  he  was  occupied  in  filling  his  net  with  the  barnocks  which 
he  struck  from  the  rock,  he  suddenly  heard  a  crackling  noise  above 
his  head,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  one  of  the  divisions  or  strands  of 
the  rope  had  given  way,  leaving  the  whole  weight  of  his  person  on 
the  faith  of  a  single  cord,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
He  was  now  suspended  in  mid-air,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  summit,  and  saw,  at  a  fearful  distance  beneath,  the  points  of 
the  rugged  crag,  around  which  the  waters  were  now  slumbering  in 
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almost  a  moveless  calm.  He  feared  to  stir — to  speak — to  give  any 
indication  of  his  danger,  lest  it  should  only  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  latter  more  imminent.  His  limbs  trembled,  and  became 
bathed  in  perspiration,  while  he  cast  his  eyes  on  that  part  of  the 
rope  where  the  fissure  had  taken  place.  He  could  almost,  and  only 
almost,  reach  it  with  his  hand.  Again  all  the  horrors  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  and  morning  were  renewed,  and  a  stupifying  terror 
seized  upon  his  brain.  He  ventured,  at  length,  to  give  the  signal, 
at  which  his  companion  was  to  draw  him  to  the  summit.  While  he 
was  doing  so,  and  while  he  yet  hung  suspended  between  the  dread- 
ful alternative  of  life  or  death,  some  of  the  canoes  passed  under  him 
on  their  way  from  the  caverns  to  their  homes,  and  the  fishermen,  in 
their  own  aboriginal  language,  began  to  hoot  and  jibe  him  as  they 
passed,  making  various  allusions  to  his  position  in  the  air,  and  draw- 
ing analogies  concerning  the  rope,  the  humour  of  which  poor  Kin- 
chela  was  in  no  condition  to  appreciate.  A  cold  shivering  passed 
through  his  limbs,  when  he  saw  the  feeble  portion  of  it  approach 
the  rugged  edge  of  the  cliff — and  here,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  agony.  Fed  stopped  turning  the  windlass,  and 
approached  the  brink  with  marks  of  alarm  and  astonishment. 

"  *  E',  Pryce  man,'  said  he,  '  do  you  see  the  danger  you're  in  all 
this  while  ?  Sure  there's  the  rope  med  a'most  two  halves  of,  above 
you.     Sure  if  that  broke  you'd  be  ruined,  man.' 

"  *  Wisha,  then,  Fed,  what  news  you  tell ! — Is  that  the  reason 
you  stop  haulen  of  it,  in  dread  I'd  have  any  chance  at  all.  Murther 
alive,  see  this.' 

"  *  I'll  pull  you  up  if  you  like,  man,  but  what  harm  was  there  in 
me  tellen  you  your  danger.' 

"  '  All  o'  one  'tisn't  too  well  I  knew  it.  Pull  away,  an'  sonuher 
to  you.' 

"  Fed  resumed  his  post  at  the  windlass,  and  in  a  few  moments 
after,  Kinchela  grasped  the  edge  of  the  cliff;  he  succeeded  in 
scrambling  up — after  which,  without  speaking  a  word  to  his  com- 
panion, he  flung  down  the  net  of  barnocks,  and  fled,  as  if  he  were 
hunted  by  the  fiends,  in  the  direction  of  his  mother's  house — while 
his  companion,  after  gazing  after  him  and  at  the  barnocks  for  a  few 
moments,  packed  up  their  implements,  and  took  to  his  heels,  under 
the  full  conviction  that  the  phuca  was  coming  up  the  cliff  to  them. 

"  '  The  Almighty  is  impatient,  I  believe,'  said  Pryce,  when  he 
had  reached  his  own  door,  '  he  will  wait  no  longer. — There  is  no 
use  in  my  hoping  to  escape — I  must  do  it  at  last — an'  I  oughtn't  to 
be  dragged  and  frightened  into  it  this  way,  so  that  there'll  be  no 
thanks  to  me  in  the  end.' " 

There  is  no  feeling  which  Griffin  depicts  more  successfully 
than  this.  The  remorse  of  Hardress  Cregan  in  the  Collegians^ 
that  of  Baseg  in  the  Invasion,  of  Lacy  in  the  Rivals,  of  Dal- 
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ton  in  Traces  Ambition,  even  the  more  slight  sketch  of  Nora 
in  the  ballad  of  Matt  Hi/land,  are  all  admirably  drawn,  and 
convey  with  irresistible  effect,  the  moral  lesson,  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  all  his  works  to  inculcate. 

We  shall  add,  from  the  same  volume,  even  at  the  risk*of 
being  thought  unreasonably  long  in  our  quotations,  another 
passage  of  a  very  similar  character,  but  far  more  highly 
wrought  than  the  preceding.  It  is  from  the  tale  of  Suil  Dhuv, 
the  Coiner,  and  is  almost  the  last  scene  of  the  headlong  career 
of  crime  through  which  the  unhappy  man,  the  victim  of  his 
own  strong  and  ill-regulated  passions,  has  madly  run.  In  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  guilty  course,  he  has  linked  him  with  a  low 
gang  of  malefactors,  who,  among  their  other  devices  of  villainy, 
are  engaged  in  a  desperate,  though  petty,  system  of  coining. 
In  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  silver  for  their  unlawful  traf- 
fic, he  is  induced  to  undertake  to  plunder  the  sacred  vessels 
from  a  country  chapel.  To  avoid  suspicion,  he  parts  from 
his  companions  at  some  distance  from  the  spot,  and  pro- 
ceeds alone  on  his  enterprise.  The  meeting  with  the  old 
woman  at  the  stile  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
incidents  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

"  Something,  most  assuredly,  was  *  coming  over '  the  young  man 
in  question — some  (to  himself)  unaccountable  state  of  feeling— a 
distress — an  alarm — an  uneasiness — which  he  could  trace  to  no  pos- 
sible external  influence — and  which  went  on  deepening  and  fasten- 
ing upon  his  spirit  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  exertions 
which  he  made  to  shake  it  off.  He  thought  of  his  past  crimes  with 
pain  and  deep  remorse  ;  but  it  was  not  of  that  healthy  kind  which 
induces  a  longing  after  the  peace  of  penitence,  and  casts  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  a  guilty  purpose. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  deeper  and  the  fiercer  the  pangs  were, 
which  every  reviving  recollection  struck  into  his  heart,  the  more  he 
raged  and  chafed,  the  firmer  and  more  daring  his  resolution  became; 
and  even  while  his  limbs  shook  with  fear  at  thought  of  the  retribu- 
tion he  had  already  earned,  he  burned  with  the  eagerness  of  his 
desire,  to  cast  another  yet  heavier  debt  than  all  into  the  already 
fearful  account.  His  soul  might  be  supposed,  in  this  respect,  in  a 
state  of  disease  analogous  to  that  which  induces  the  patient  who  is 
suffering  under  the  affliction  of  an  acute  nervous  attack,  to  fling 
himself  on  the  fire,  dash  his  head  against  the  wall,  or  use  any  other 
violent  means  of  counteracting,  by  a  different  though  still  more  ter- 
rible excitement,  the  anguish  of  that  which  is  already  preying  upon 
his  frame. 

"  As  he  passed  the  fort  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
companion,  and  which  lay  close  to  the  path  he  was  pursuing,  he 
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started,  shivered  with  an  emotion  like  fear,  and  then  stamped  his 
foot  against  the  earth,  and  uttered  a  furious  oath  against  his  own 
weakness.  He  raised  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  attempted  to 
hurry  forward,  with  his  face  turned  another  way,  then  suddenly 
stopping  short,  and  meditating  for  a  moment,  he  set  his  teeth  hard 
and  said  :  '  It  was  an  ugly  deed,  after  all.  The  old,  dark  man  that 
couldn't  defend  himself,  nor  know  what  was  coming  upon  him.  It 
was  a  coward's  blow  that  drew  his  blood  !'  This  was  spoken  some- 
thing like  the  manner  of  self-condemnation  which  a  sportsman 
might  be  supposed  to  feel,  who  had  shot  a  hare  sleeping  in  its  form. 
*He  was  kind  to  me  too,  when  I  wanted  kindness  badly  enough. 
But '  (fiercely) — *  what  hurt  ?  He  blotted  all  from  my  mind,  when 
he  took  from  me  the  only  friend  I  had '  (then,  with  a  sudden  and 
hurried  self-recollection) — '  Eh  ?  what  am  I  doing  here — Well,  to 
be  sure,  see  this  !  and  the  sun  going  down  already,  and  all  I  have 
to  do,  before  I  meet  him.  Think  o'  that,  why !'  And  once  more 
assuming  an  appearance  of  steadiness  and  settled  energy,  he  rushed 
from  the  fort. 

"  He  did  not  long,  however,  retain  possession  of  this  accidental 
firmness.  As  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  little  stile  which  connected 
the  foot-path  with  the  hill  road,  an  old,  palsied,  white-headed  wo- 
man, her  hair  gathered  up  in  a  roll  under  her  decent  white  kerchief, 
a  few  sods  of  turf  and  faggots  in  her  check  apron,  and  a  string  of 
large  horn  beads  in  her  hand,  met  him  at  the  other  side.  Raising 
her  aged  head  as  if  with  an  effort,  and  expanding  her  sunken  eyes 
as  they  fell  upon  his  figure,  she  stopped  short,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  litany  she  had  been  telling,  to  wish  the  stranger  a  *  good  evenen, 
Mndly.^  Strangely  moved  by  the  contrast  in  the  designs  and  occu- 
pations of  both,  the  coiner  paused,  and  gazing  fixedly  on  the  old 
woman,  returned  her  greeting  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  in  his 
voice,  that  arrested  her  attention  in  turn.  Perceiving  that  her 
route  lay  over  the  hedge,  which  was  no  slight  obstacle  for  old  and 
sapless  bones  like  hers  to  surmount,  and  acting  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  those  unaccountable  sensations  to  which  his  present  state 
of  agitation  rendered  him  liable,  he  stepped  back  for  the  purpose  of 
suffering  the  devotee  to  pass  first  over  the  stile. 

"  '  Goen  to  pay  your  rounds  at  the  chapil,  over,  this  evenen,  I'll 
be  bound  you  are  now — a  laniia-ma-chree  ? '  (child  of  my  heart) — 
she  said,  as  she  placed  her  withered  and  bony  fingers  (from  which 
the  rosary  still  depended)  on  the  wall. 

"  '  Going  to  the  chapel,  indeed,  a-vaneestha,'*  replied  the  coiner, 
smiling,  in  an  access  of  fresh  and  stinging  remorse,  upon  her. 

"  '  E'  then,  may  all  that  you  do  there  be  remembered  to  you  at 
the  day  o'  judgment,  in  the  last  o'  the  world,  and  through  all  eter- 
nity, for  uvur,  av  you'll  only  jest  gi'  me  the  hand  till  I'll  get  over 

*  Old  woman. 
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this  place,  its  so  cross,  entirely,  my  old  bones  will  be  broke  in  me 
body  within.' 

"  Without  paying  any  attention  to,  indeed  almost  without  hear- 
ing, certainly  without  considering,  her  kindly  meant  benediction, 
the  coiner  raised  her  in  his  arms  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would 
have  done  a  child,  and  placed  her  gently  on  the  soft  path  at  the 
other  side ;  after  which  he  continued  his  course  along  the  road. 

"  *  Millia  buehus,*  thin!'  exclaimed  the  pious  old  creature,  '  and 
the  Lord  keep  his  eye  upon  you  this  blessed  night,  and  hear  the 
prayers  of  his  holy  saint  John,  upon  his  own  eve,  that  you  may 
ever  and  always  continue  in  grace,  and  as  well  inclined  as  you  are 
this  moment — for  its  a  good  sign  o'  you  to  help  the  poor  old  widow, 
and  to  be  goen  to  the  chapil  on  the  Eha-na- Shawn,  while  many 
another  boy,  oulder  than  yourself,  is  at  the  goal  playen,  or  in  the 
publican's  this  way.' 

"  So  much  for  appearances ! 

"  The  act  of  gentleness  which  he  had  done,  once  more  contri- 
buted to  throw  Suil  Dhuv  upon  the  uninterrupted  mood  of  re- 
trospection which  had  been  growing  upon  him  throughout  the 
evening.  The  little  green  spot,  also,  before  the  chapel,  brought 
many  an  old  and  peaceful  remembrance  to  his  mind.  He  recollected 
the  many  summer  mornings  when  the  bright  Sabbath  sun  beheld 
him  hastening  down  the  wild  path,  his  neatly  frilled  white  linen 
shirt  lying  gracefully  on  his  open  bosom ;  a  small,  carefully  ten- 
dered Path  to  Paradise  in  his  hand ;  his  black  and  shining  curls 
combed  into  a  beautiful  and  closely-clustered  mass  ;  his  shoes,  a 
luxury  only  allowed  him  on  occasions  when  a  special  decency  of 
appearance  was  deemed  requisite,  glistening  in  the  sunshine ;  a 
little  bottle  thrust  into  his  side  pocket,  which  was  given  him  by  the 
old  woman  who  had  dressed  him  up,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
replenished  from  the  can  of  holy  water  at  the  altar's  foot ; — in  this 
Sunday  trim  he  had  often  hurried  over  this  very  ground,  his  heart, 
in  its  innocence  of  feeling,  trembling  with  anxiety  lest  he  should 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  mass,  an  evil  which  is  regarded  with  a  pecu- 
liar fear  in  Irish  humble  life,  even  among  those  whose  principles, 
unhappily,  are  lax  enough  in  many  other  respects. 

"  He  paused  to  gaze  upon  the  little  turfen  seat,  where  the  pastor 
of  the  rural  flock  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  sunshine,  to  talk 
familiarly  with  the  cottagers  on  their  domestic  affairs,  or  hear  the 
confession  of  a  penitent.  He  recollected  the  time  when  he  had 
knelt  on  the  green  sod,  by  the  side  of  the  holy  man — his  heart  sink- 
ing within  him  with  fear,  as  he  meditated  the  humiliating  disclosure 
of  some  boyish  offence,  an  infraction  of  the  Sabbath,  or  a  word 

♦  A  thousand  thanks. 
VOL.  XVI. — ^NO.  XXXII.  20 
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spoken  in  anger  to  some  playfellow — and  the  gentle  monitory  voice 
of  his  adviser  seemed  once  more  to  murmur  in  his  ear. 

"  His  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  his  present  condition,  and  he 
almost  unconsciously  put  the  question  to  his  own  heart,  how  dif- 
ferent and  how  dark,  in  the  comparison,  would  be  the  account 
which  he  should  now  have  to  render  to  the  same  minister  of  peace, 
if  he  were  to  rise  from  the  quiet  grave,  in  which  he  had  long  been 
sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  blameless,  and  resume  his  ancient 
place  on  this  humble  tribunal.  The  last  fancy  startled  him.  As 
a  celebrated  divine,*  with  that  insight  into  the  machinery  of  the 
human  heart  which  characterized  a  great  portion  of  his  writings, 
has  said,  that  long  habit  of  self-willed  contempt  for,  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  truth  of  religion,  is  often  apt  to  substitute  a  me- 
chanical superstition  in  its  place  ;  so  it  might  now  be  observed  of 
the  stained  and  hardened  soul  that  stood,  with  the  purpose  of  the 
last  of  human  offences — black,  daring,  deadly  sacrilege — before  the 
door  of  the  temple,  that  the  fouler  and  fiercer  his  resolution  became, 
the  more  weak  and  nervous  was  his  frame,  and  the  more  fearfully 
active  his  memory  and  his  imagination.  The  short,  quick  breath- 
ings of  the  wind  through  the  dry  thatch  made  him  start  and  trem- 
ble, while  sudden  forms,  of  he  knew  not  what  or  whom,  seemed  to 
flit  before  and  about  him,  through  the  evening  gloom.  Again  hia 
memory  conjured  up  new  sights  and  sounds  of  terror  from  the 
familiar  spot  on  which  he  stood.  He  beheld  the  buried  clergyman, 
robed  in  the  sacred  vestments  of  his  office,  lifting  his  hands  above 
his  head,  and  pouring  forth,  as  he  had  once  done,  the  denunciations 
of  the  fearful  judgment  of  the  impenitent,  from  that  awful  text,  the 
words  of  which  had  made  the  young  blood  of  the  coiner  curdle  in 
its  channels,  when  he  had  first  heard  them  uttered — '  I  go  my  way, 
and  you  shall  seek  me,  and  you  shall  not  find  me,  and  you  shall  die 
in  your  sin ! '  The  recollection  of  this  occasion  completely  un- 
hinged the  courage  of  the  unhappy  wretch.  He  trembled  violently 
— flung  himself  unconsciously  on  his  knees — struck  his  breast  ra- 
pidly and  violently  with  his  clenched  fist — muttered  a  hurried 
snatch  of  the  half-forgotten  rosary — and  yet,  by  some  strange  in- 
fluence, amid  all  this  agitation  and  remorse,  the  thought  of  desist- 
ing from  the  crime,  which  he  meditated  at  that  very  moment, 
scarcely  once  occurred  to  him. 

"  Vague  and  general  notions  of  an  amended  life,  not  in  any  in- 
stance assuming  the  vigour  or  sincerity  of  a  positive  intention, 
glanced  across  his  spirit  at  intervals,  while  he  busied  himself  in 
preparing  his  instruments,  and  examined  the  door  and  windows  of 
the  building.  The  very  security  which  seemed  to  attend  his  under- 
taking, the  absence  of  all  human  obstacle,  the  facility  which  the 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Massillon, 
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loneliness  of  the  place  itself  presented,  the  slight  resistance  which 
the  door  seemed  likely  to  oppose  to  his  entrance,  all  furnished  him 
with  matter  for  new  distrust.  He  paused  before  the  building  with 
that  feeling  of  fearful  suspicion  which  chills  the  heart  of  the  bravest 
soldier,  when  he  finds  a  position  totally  silent  and  undefended  where 
he  expected  to  meet  with  an  opposition  worthy  of  its  importance. 

"  The  sullen  dash  of  the  waters  behind  him  began  to  boom  upon 
his  hearing,  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder.  He  struck  fiercely 
at  the  lock  of  the  door,  then  started  and  trembled,  as  the  many 
echoes  of  the  blow  came  back  upon  him  from  the  rents  and  hollows 
of  the  cliff  and  glynn — and  again  repeated  the  strokes  with  double 
vehemence.  At  length,  flinging  the  hammer  away,  he  stepped  a 
few  paces  back — then  dashing  himself  furiously  against  it,  he  sent 
it  crashing  round  upon  its  hinges. 

"  We  dare  not  follow  the  sacrilegious  wretch  through  all  the  de- 
tail of  his  impieties  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  whole 
proceeding,  from  this  moment,  was  one  of  such  absolute  delirium, 
that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  acted  it  with  consciousness. 
He  rushed  to  the  recess  in  which  the  object  of  his  search — the 
silver  chalice  or  ciborium — was  kept,  forced  it  open,  flung  himself 
on  his  knees  once  more,  clasped  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  on 
the  earth,  started  to  his  feet,  snatched  the  sacred  vessel,  dashed  the 
contents^  the  sight  of  which  almost  maddened  him,  upon  the  altar, 
— and  fled  in  an  abandonment  of  utter  fear  along  the  aisle,  panting 
heavily,  crossing  himself,  and  striking  his  breast,  and  muttering 
prayers  and  curses  blended — while  his  sight  swam,  and  wandered 
wildly  over  the  place,  his  ears  seemed  to  ring  with  the  din  of  min- 
gled thunders,  hymns,  and  laughter ;  flakes  of  whitish  light  darted 
with  throbs  of  anguish  from  his  eyeballs ;  the  air  about  him  grew 
hot  and  suffocating ;  the  darkening  vault  of  the  night  seemed  to 
press  with  a  horrid  weight  upon  his  brain ;  and  his  conscience, 
rising  like  a  buried  giant,  from  beneath  the  mountains  of  crime  he 
had  cast  upon  it,  revealed,  and  almost  realised  the  pandemonium 
which  his  slighted,  though  unforgotten,  faith  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  with  a  warning  finger,  in  his  days  of  early  innocence." — vol. 
iii.  pp.  396-402. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  on  GrlfEn's  poetical  works, 
which  are  contained  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  collected  edi- 
tion. Most  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  however,  (with  the 
exception  of  "Matt  Hyland,"  "The  Fate  of  Cathleen," 
"  Shanid  Castle,"  and  a  few  shorter  pieces)  are  to  be  found  in- 
terspersed, in  the  form  of  odes,  songs,  ballads,  or  sonnets, 
either  in  the  Invasion,  or  in  the  tales  contained  in  the  remain- 
ing volumes  of  this  collection.  Some  of  these  pieces  suflPer 
considerably  by  this  separate  publication.     It  is  like  taking 
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diamonds  from  their  setting: — they  lose  more  than  half  their 
beauty  when  divorced  from  the  associations  of  the  story  out 
of  which  they  arise,  and  with  which  they  are  essentially  identi- 
fied. Thus  Anne  Chute's  song  in  the  Collegians,  "A  place  in  thy 
memory,  dearest," — one  of  the  most  charming  ballads  in  exist- 
ence when  taken  with  the  exquisitely  touching  and  dramatic 
train  of  circumstances  in  which  it  is  introduced — appears, 
in  its  place  in  this  volume,  as  namby-pamby  a  ditty  as  ever 
issued  from  the  English  opera-house.  Yet  the  poetry,  not- 
withstanding, well  deserves  an  entire  volume  for  itself. 
There  are  but  few  of  the  pieces  to  which  these  observations 
apply,  and  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  to  which  the  se- 
parate publication  is  a  decided  improvement.  Griffin  would 
appear  often  to  have  made  a  place  in  his  tales  for  songs  already 
written,  rather  than  to  have  written  them  for  the  place  which 
they  occupy.  Nothing,  for  example,  could  possibly  be  more 
tasteless,  or  ill-assorted,  than  the  introduction  in  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  of  the  wild  but  singularly  pleasing  ballad  (pp.  22-8), 
The  Bridal  of  Malahide,  Its  effect  is  absolutely  destroyed 
by  the  incongruous  time  and  place  and  character  to  which 
it  is  there  assigned ;  and  we  could  hardly  recognize  it  as  the 
same  song,  when  we  met  it  here  as  an  independent  ballad. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  Griffin's  poetry  resembles  that  of 
his  prose.  Strong  passion  (except  in  his  play  of  Gisippus), 
he  seldom  attempts  to  draw.  He  has  few  affinities  with  the 
Byron  school.  You  look  in  vain  in  his  pages  for  the 
blighted  lives  and  seared  affections,  the  gloomy  passion  and 
remorseful  misanthropy,  which  form  their  staple  material. 
He  rather  seems  to  have  written  for  those  happy  times, 

"  Ere  sorrow  came,  and  sin  had  drawn 
'Twixt  man  and  heaven  her  curtain  yet." 

The  leading  characteristics  of  his  muse  are  tenderness  and 
feeling ;  we  do  not  mean  that  mawkish  tenderness  which  bor- 
rows both  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  sentimentality,  but 
that  which  comes  warm  from  the  affections,  which  has  real 
feeling  for  its  basis,  and  finds  its  echo  in  every  heart.  His 
fancy,  very  seldom  exuberant,  is  always  rich  and  playful, 
though  the  images  from  which  he  delights  to  draw  his  illustra- 
tions, are  often  of  the  most  melancholy  cast ;  and  the  effect 
is  heightened  by  his  peculiarly  correct  and  graceful  diction, 
and  the  easy  and  natural  flow  of  his  versification. 

These  observations,  however,  apply  chiefly  to  his  shorter 
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pieces  ;  for  in  the  others  he  is  far  from  being  so  happy.  The 
"  Fate  of  Cathleen  "  appears  altogether  unworthy  of  him :  it 
is  at  once,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  weak  and  exaggerated. 
And  though  the  opening  of  "  Shanid  Castle  "  (which  is  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza),  is  extremely  beautiful,  the  historical 
portion  of  the  poem  is  sadly  out  of  keeping  with  its  magnifi- 
cent commencement,  which  might  take  its  place  among  the 
finest  passages  of  Childe  Harold.  The  longest  of  these 
pieces  is  Matt  Hi/land,  a  poem  founded  on  the  story  of  a 
rude  ballad  of  that  name,  still  popular  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  It  contains  many  exquisite  passages,  (especially 
pp.  268,  and  348-50),  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  excessive  amplification  ;  and  though  the  story 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  quite  enough  of  romance 
to  form  the  subject  of  a  few  verses,  yet  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  it  is  extended  to  six  cantos.  Like  all  ballad  poetry, 
its  great  beauty  is  its  simplicity ;  and  this  charm  is  entirely 
destroyed,  when,  with  but  little  additional  incident,  it  is 
diluted  into  half  a  volume  of  sentiment  and  mysticism. 
Indeed,  so  little  was  Griffin  satisfied  with  this  performance, 
that  he  destroyed  it  a  short  time  before  he  entered  the  society 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  ;  and  the  editor  seems  to  think  that 
he  had  selected  the  story  rather  as  a  string  whereon  to  hang 
a  series  of  poetical  reflections,  than  for  any  beauty  it  may  be 
supposed  to  contain. 

Among  his  shorter  odes  it  is  hard  to  select,  and  in  choosing 
the  following,  we  are  influenced  more  by  its  shortness  than  by 
any  other  consideration,  though  we  consider  it  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  founded  on  a  singularly  characteristic  and 
affecting  usage  which  prevails,  or  prevailed,  in  some  districts 
of  Ireland.  When  a  member  of  a  family  was  lost  at  sea,  or 
died  in  a  foreign  country,  so  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  surviving  relatives  to  perform  the  ordinary  funeral  rites, 
it  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  wake  of  the  ideal  corpse,  as 
though  the  remains  of  the  "  lost  one  "  were  actually  present. 
There  is  something  extremely  tender  in  the  lines,  especially 
where  they  are  connected  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  chanted ;  and  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  read  them  without  imagining  to  oneself  all  the 
accompaniments  of  the  scene — the  mourning  friends  assembled 
around  the  empty  bier,  the  silent  grief  of  the  bereft  father, 
the  aged  mother  rocking  sorrowfully  to  and  fro  over  the  spot 
where  her  "perished  darling"  is  supposed  to  lie,  and  the 
choking  sobs  of  the  sister,  who  suppresses  her  grief  in  mercy 
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to  those  on  whom  the  bereavement  falls  with  heavier  effect, 
from  the  thought 

"  That  death  a  backward  course  should  hold, 
To  smite  the  young,  and  spare  the  old  !'* 

"  THE  WAKE  WITHOUT  A  CORPSE. 


"  The  dismal  yew  and  cypress  tall, 

Wave  o'er  the  churchyard  lone, 
Where  rest  our  friends  and  fathers  all, 

Beneath  the  funeral  stone. 
Unvexed  in  holy  ground  they  sleep, 

Oh  early  lost !  o'er  thee. 
No  sorrowing  friend  shall  ever  weep, 

Nor  stranger  bend  the  knee. 
Mo  chuma !  lorn  am  I ! 
Hoarse  dashing  rolls  the  salt  sea  wave 
Over  our  perishing  darling's  grave. 

II. 

"  The  winds  the  sullen  deep  that  tore. 

His  death-song  chaunted  loud, 
The  weeds  that  line  the  clifted  shore 

Were  all  his  burial  shroud  ; 
For  friendly  wail  and  holy  dirge. 

And  long  lament  of  love. 
Around  him  roar'd  the  angry  surge. 

The  curlew  screamed  above. 
Mo  chuma !  lorn  am  I, 
My  grief  would  turn  to  rapture  now, 
Might  I  but  touch  that  pallid  brow. 

III. 
"  The  stream-born  bubbles  soonest  burst, 
That  earliest  left  the  source, 
Buds  earliest  blown  are  faded  first, 

In  Nature's  wonted  course ; 
With  guarded  pace  her  seasons  creep, 

By  slow  decay  expire, 
The  young  above  the  aged  weep. 
The  son  above  the  sire ; 
Mo  chuma !  lorn  am  I, 
That  death  a  backward  course  should  hold. 
To  smite  the  young  and  spare  the  old ! " 

vol.  viii.  pp.  199-200. 

There  are  several  of  the  more  sacred  pieces,  as  "  The 
Sister  of  Charity,"  "  Nano  Nagle,"  &c.,  which  we  could  not 
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think  of  passing  over,  were  they  not  already  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  One  of  our  most  cherished  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
lamented  author,  after  his  entrance  into  religious  life,  was 
that  he  would  devote  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  supply  one  of 
the  worst  wants  of  our  Catholic  literature — a  collection  of 
hymns  and  sacred  poetry.  We  hoped,  too,  to  see,  before 
long,  from  his  pen,  a  series  of  tales  for  our  Catholic  youth,  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  his  Christian  Physiologist.  But, 
alas,  these  and  many  similarly  cherished  hopes  have,  in 
God's  wise  designs,  been  doomed  to  disappointment.  Brother 
Gerald  was  called  to  his  reward,  to  osoon  for  our  affectionate 
wishes,  though  not  too  soon  for  his  own  modest  and  unob- 
trusive merits.  We  inquired,  anxiously,  but,  alas,  in  vain, 
whether,  among  the  papers  which  he  left  in  his  convent,  some 
scrap  of  sacred  poetry  might  not  still  remain,  unnoticed  by 
the  editor  of  this  delightful  volume.  There  is  but  one, — 
on  the  burning  of  the  convent  at  Boston, — too  long  for  in- 
sertion, and  indeed  hardly  equal  to  the  character  of  his  earlier 
performances. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  specimen  of  his  ballad  poetry — 
^*  Orange  and  Green."  It  is  in  the  true  ballad  strain,  simple 
and  unstudied,  yet  graphic  in  the  highest  degree.  It  may 
perhaps  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Mr.  Macaulay's  inimitable  Roman  Lays  :-^ 

" ORANGE  AND  GREEN. 
I. 

"  The  night  was  falling  dreary, 

In  merry  Bandon  town, 
When  in  his  cottage  weary, 

An  Orangeman  lay  down. 
The  summer  sun  in  splendour 

Had  set  upon  the  vale, 
And  shouts  of  '  No  surrender ! ' 

Arose  upon  the  gale. 

n. 
"  Beside  the  waters,  laving 
The  feet  of  aged  trees, 
The  Orange  banners  waving, 

Flew  boldly  in  the  breeze — 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting, 

A  hundred  voices  join. 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating 
The  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
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III. 
"  Ha !  tow'rd  his  cottage  hieing, 
What  form  is  speeding  now, 
From  yonder  thicket  flying, 
With  blood  upon  his  brow  ? 

*  Hide — hide  me,  worthy  stranger  ! 

Though  green  my  colour  be. 
And  in  the  day  of  danger 
May  heaven  remember  thee  ! 

IV. 

"  *  In  yonder  vale  contending, 

Alone  against  that  crew. 
My  life  and  limbs  defending. 

An  Orangeman  I  slew. 
Hark !  hear  that  fearful  warning, 

There's  death  in  every  tone— 
Oh,  save  my  life  till  morning. 

And  heav'n  prolong  your  own  !* 

V. 

"  The  Orange  heart  was  melted, 
In  pity  to  the  Green ; 
He  heard  the  tale  and  felt  it, 
His  very  soul  within. 

*  Dread  not  that  angry  warning, 

Though  death  be  in  its  tone — 
I'll  save  your  life  till  morning, 
Or  I  will  lose  my  own.* 

VI. 

"  Now,  round  his  lowly  dwelling 
The  angry  torrent  press'd, 
A  hundred  voices  swelling, 
The  Orangeman  address'd — 

*  Arise,  arise,  and  follow 

The  chase  along  the  plain  ! 
In  yonder  stony  hollow 
Your  only  son  is  slain ! ' 

VII. 

"  With  rising  shouts  they  gather 
Upon  the  track  amain, 
And  leave  the  childless  father, 

Aghast  with  sudden  pain. 

He  seeks  the  righted  stranger. 

In  covert  where  he  lay — 

Arise  ! '  he  said,  *  all  danger 

Is  gone  and  pass'd  away  ! 
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VIII. 

"  *  I  had  a  son — one  only, 

One  loved  as  my  life, 
Thy  hand  has  left  me  lonely. 

In  that  accursed  strife.  , 

I  pledged  my  word  to  save  thee, 

Until  the  storm  should  cease, 
I  keep  the  pledge  I  gave  thee — 

Ai'ise,  and  go  in  peace !  * 

The  stranger  departs.  Twenty  years  have  passed  over, 
and  the  broken-hearted  father  has  not  yet  ceased  to  brood 
over  the  fate  of  his  "only  son."  For  twenty  summers  the 
sound  of  laughter  has  never  issued  from  his  lips.  His  locks 
have  long  since  turned  to  grey,  and  his  face  is  furrowed  with 
the  deep  lines  of  sorrow. 

X. 

"  The  night  was  falling  dreary. 

In  merry  Wexford  town. 
When  in  his  cabin  weary, 

A  peasant  laid  him  down. 
And  many  a  voice  was  singing 

Along  the  summer  vale, 
And  Wexford  town  was  ringing 

With  shouts  of  *  Granua  Uile.* 

XI. 

"  Beside  the  waters,  laving 

The  feet  of  aged  trees. 
The  green  flag,  gaily  waving, 

Was  spread  against  the  breeze-— 
In  mighty  chorus  meeting, 

Loud  voices  filled  the  town. 
And  fife  and  drum  were  beating, 

Down,  Orangemen,  lie  down, 

XII. 

"  Hark  !  *mid  the  stirring  clangour 

That  woke  the  echoes  there. 
Loud  voices  high  in  anger. 

Rise  on  the  evening  air. 
Like  billows  of  the  ocean. 

He  sees  them  hurry  on — 
And  'mid  the  wild  commotion 

An  Orangeman  alone. 
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XIII. 

"  *  Mj  hair,'  he  said,  '  is  hoary, 

And  feeble  is  my  hand, 
And  I  could  tell  a  story 

Would  shame  your  cruel  band. 
Full  twenty  years  and  over 

Have  changed  my  heart  and  brow, 
And  I  am  grown  a  lover 

Of  peace  and  concord  now, 

XIV. 

"  *  It  was  not  thus  I  greeted 

Your  brother  of  the  Green ; 
When  fainting  and  defeated, 

I  freely  took  him  in. 
I  pledged  my  word  to  save  him, 

From  vengeance  rushing  on, 
I  kept  the  pledge  I  gave  him. 

Though  he  had  kill'd  my  son.' 

XV. 

"  That  aged  peasant  heard  him, 

And  knew  him  as  he  stood, 
Remembrance  kindly  stirr'd  him, 

And  tender  gratitude. 
With  gushing  tears  of  pleasure, 

He  pierced  the  listening  train, 

*  I'm  here  to  pay  the  measure 

Of  kindness  back  again  ! ' 

XVI. 

Upon  his  bosom  falling. 

That  old  man's  tears  came  down ; 
Deep  memory  recalling 

That  cot  and  fatal  town. 

*  The  hand  that  would  offend  thee. 

My  being  first  shall  end ; 
I'm  living  to  defend  thee, 
My  saviour  and  my  friend ! ' 

XVII. 

He  said,  and  slowly  turning, 

Address'd  the  wondering  crowd, 
With  fervent  spirit  burning. 

He  told  the  tale  aloud. 
Now  pressed  the  warm  beholders, 

Their  aged  foe  to  greet ; 
They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders 

And  chair'd  him  tlirou2;h  the  street. 
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XVIII. 

"  As  he  had  saved  that  stranger, 

From  peril  scowling  dim, 
So  in  his  day  of  danger 

Did  Heav'n  remember  him. 
Bj  joyous  crowds  attended, 

The  worthy  pair  were  seen, 
And  their  flags  that  day  were  blended 

Of  Orange  and  of  Green." — vol.  viii.  pp.  58-64. 

We  have  left  ourselves  without  space  to  say  a  word  on 
Gisippus,  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  very  first  specimens  of 
the  modern  drama.  But  we  trust  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  returning  to  it  before  long.  A  kind  of  pro- 
mise is  held  out,  that  this  play,  together  with  one  or  two 
dramatic  pieces  written  for  the  English  opera,  will  hereafter 
be  published ;  and  we  cannot  close  without  repeating  our 
earnest  hope,  that  the  Invasion  and  the  Christian  Physiologist 
may  at  the  same  time  be  added  to  the  collection. 


Art.  IL — Primitive  Christian  Worship :  or  the  Evidence  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church  concerning  the  Invocation  of 
Saints  and  Angels,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D. 

AS  the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  has  recently  occupied  so  much  of  the  public 
attention,  and  as  so  much  is  still  being  written  on  that  subject, 
in  connexion  with  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  it  will 
not  be  thought  amiss  if  we  devote  a  few  more  pages  to  the 
additional  illustration  of  the  important  question :  "  How  far 
was  the  present  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  developed  in  those  early  ages  of  the  Church,  to 
which  Anglican  controversialists  appeal  so  confidently  ?  " 

And  in  examining  this  question  we  have  two  classes  of 
Anglican  divines  in  view. 

The  more  advanced  of  the  Oxford  party  are  now  fully  pre- 
pared to  do  justice  to  the  orthodoxy  of  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices once  so  censurable  in  their  eyes ;  but  they  still  seem 
to  speak  of  them  as  mediceval,  thus  implying  their  non- 
existence, or  at  least  their  very  partial  development  in  the 
times  of  St.  Chrysostom  or  St.  Augustine.  ^  The  less  ad- 
vanced of  the  party — under  which  expression  we  include 
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recent  converts  from  evangelicalism,  or  Ligh-and-dry  ortho- 
doxy ;  and  again,  that  large  and  highly  respectable  body 
of  individuals  who  talk  a  great  deal,  write  a  great  deal,  read 
all  the  arguments  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  think  as 
little  as  mere  physical  necessity  will  compel  them — this  section 
of  the  movement  party  are  as  loud  and  vociferous  as  ever  in 
denying  both  the  orthodoxy  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic 
belief  and  practice. 

Now  we  really  must  put  it  to  the  common-sense  of  man- 
kind, to  decide  what  right  the  latter  class  of  individuals  have 
to  any  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  not  contained  in 
the  fathers.  Any  one  who  has  read  even  a  page  of  the 
fathers  is  entitled  to  say,  "  Such  or  such  a  doctrine  is  con- 
tained there ;"  but  it  surely  stands  to  reason,  that  none  but  a 
person  of  the  most  extensive  patristic  knowledge,  such  as  is 
not  possessed  by  any  one  of  the  scribblers  we  allude  to,  has 
the  least  right  in  the  world  to  say,  "  Such  a  doctrine  is  found 
nowhere  in  antiquity."*  The  utmost  indeed  that  any  one 
but  a  professed  student  is  entitled  to  say  is,  that  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  contain  propositions  apparently  inconsistent  with 
Catholic  theology.  But  here  again  another  element  comes 
in,  which  is  perpetually  lost  sight  of  by  Anglican  contro- 
versialists ;  namely,  that  even  for  this  judgment  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  Catholic  theology,  whether  dogmatic, 
moral,  or  ascetic,  as  also  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
Catholic  theology,  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Day  after 
day  we  meet  with  Anglican  quotations  from  the  fathers,  as 
decisive  on  the  controverted  subject,  to  which  parallel  and 
equivalent  citations  might  be  furnished  from  the  pages  of 
Bellarmine,  Petavius,  Bossuet,  or  Fenelon.  If  we  had  the 
time  or  inclination  for  it,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  select 
most  orthodox  passages,  from  the  writings  of  our  most  ap- 
proved theologians,  as  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Anglican 

*  This  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  "  British  Critic,"  No.  64, 
p.  410.  We  must,  however,  dissent  from  what  the  respected  writer  says  about 
the  right  of  Bishop  Bull  to  his  very  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  views  and 
habits  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  fully  concede  to  Bishop  Bull  a  right 
to  speak  about  those  matters  to  which  he  had  given  so  much  attention,  but  he 
might  have  carefully  sifted  every  passage  in  the  fathers  relating  to  the  Incarna- 
tion, or  the  Holy  Trinity,  without  stumbling  on  those  portions  relating  to  the 
saints.  Indeed  is  it  not  certain  that  the  gazing  intently  on  one  particular  thing 
is  calculated  to  blind  the  sight  to  all  surrounding  objects,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  philosophical  minds  ?  As  illustrative  of  Bishop  Bull's  own  case,  we  would 
refer  to  his  "  Works,"  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  for  an  interpretation  of  Ovcria  dvaifiaKTOQ, 
which  is  really  quite  unintelligible,  Avhen  the  clear  and  distinct  language  of  the 
fathers  on  this  point  is  borne  in  mind. 
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side  of  the  controversy,  and  to  Anglican  eyes  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Catholic  belief,  as  any  of  their  citations  from  the 
fathers.  For,  in  fact,  the  great  difficulty  of  all  theology, 
moral  as  well  as  dogmatic,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
consists  in  reconciling  apparent  contradictions  ;  every  heresy 
being  a  strong,  but  partial,  and  therefore  incorrect,  view  of 
one  or  more  truths,  which  it  pronounces  inconsistent  with 
other  parts  of  the  Catholic  system.  The  most  cursory  glance 
at  any  heresy,  ancient  or  modern,  will  show  this.  Such 
texts,  for  instance,  as  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  are  to 
the  Arian  infinitely  more  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  faith 
than  any  of  Mr.  Palmer's  or  Mr.  Tyler's  quotations  from  the 
fathers  are  against  the  worship  of  the  saints.  To  a  Calvinist, 
again,  St.  Paul's  strong  language  on  justification  by  faith,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration. Yet  Catholics  know  how  beautifully  the  two  doctrines 
harmonize  together. 

An  additional  reason  why  persons  should  not  be  so  ready 
to  declare  an  isolated  quotation,  or  set  of  quotations, 
from  the  fathers,  inconsistent  with  Catholic  doctrine,  is 
the  very  great  presumption  there  is  of  their  not  having 
adequately  realized  the  sentiments  of  their  authors.  To 
confine  ourselves  rigidly  to  the  object-matter  before  us,  we 
shall  instance  the  use  made  by  Protestant  controversialists 
of  St.  Augustine's  assertion,  that  the  dead  are  of  themselves 
unconscious  of  what  is  done  upon  earth.  '^  Defuncti  per 
naturam  propriam  vivorum  rebus  interesse  non  possunt."* 
This  is  a  sentiment  (and  it  occurs  repeatedly,  in  different 
forms,  in  St.  Augustine's  writings)  which  is  constantly  taken 
by  Protestant  writers  as  a  proof  that  the  saints  in  heaven 
(according  to  St.  Augustine)  cannot  hear  our  prayers,  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  invoked.  Now  of  course  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  reply  to  this  objection  to  quote  the  following  from 
Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

*'  JVo  Catholic  ever  thought  that  the  saints  of  themselves  hnew  our 
wants,  or  even  the  desires  on  account  of  which  ive  secretly  address 
prayers  to  them.  The  Church  thinks  it  sufficient  to  teach,  with  all 
antiquity,  that  these  prayers  are  very  profitable  to  those  who  use 
them,  whether  it  be  that  the  saints  learn  them  by  the  ministration 

or  intercourse  of  angels or  that  God  Himself  reveals  to  them 

our  desires ;  or  that  He  lays  open  to  them  the  secret,  in  His  infinite 
essence,  where  all  truth  is  contained." 

But,  as  his  explanation  of  the  difficulty  might  appear  forced 

*  S.  Augustin,  De  Cura  pro  Mortuis,  torn.  vi.  p.  528. 
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and  unnatural,  we  prefer  consulting  St.  Augustine  himself 
as  to  his  real  opinion.  And  this  we  learn  from  the  very 
work  from  which  the  apparent  difficulty  in  question  is  quoted. 
There  we  find  that  St.  Augustine  propounds  the  very  doc- 
trine just  laid  down  by  Bossuet,  and  anticipates  his  explana- 
tion in  very  nearly  the  same  words : — 

"  Fatendum  est,  nescire  quidera  mortuos  quid  hie  agatur,  sed 
dum  hie  agitur :  postea  vero  audire  ah  eis,  qui  hinc  ad  eos  mo- 
riendo  pergunt ;  non  quidem  omnia,  sed  quae  sinuntur  indicare,  qui 
sinuntur  etiam  ista  meminisse ;  et  quae  illos,  quibus  haec  indicant 
oportet  audire.  Possunt  et  ah  Angelis,  qui  rebus  qum  ayuntur  hie 
prcBSto  sunt^  audire  aliquid  mortui,    quod   unumquemque  dlorum 

audire  debere  judicat  cui  cuncta  subjecta  sunt Hinc  et  ilia  sol- 

vitur  questio  quomodo  Martyres  ipsis  beneficiis  q,u^  dantur 

ORANTIBUS    INDICANT    SE    INTERESSE    REBUS    HUMANIS,     sl   nCSCiUDt 

mortui  quid  agant  vivi." 

And  he  concludes  the  paragraph  by  declaring  that  it  is 
through  the  divine  power  that  martyrs  have  a  knowledge  of 
human  aifairs: — 

"  Ideo  potius  intelligendum  est,  quod  per  divinam  potentiam 
martyres  vivorum  rebus  intersunt,  quoniam  defuncti  per  naturam 
propriam  vivorum  rebus  interesse  non  possunt."* 

So  that,  in  fact,  the  sentence  quoted  by  Protestant  contro- 
versialists, in  support  of  their  cause,  is  after  all  but  a  muti- 
lated portion  of  a  passage  containing  the  very  doctrine  which 
they  deny,  and  against  which  they  are  arguing.  The  para- 
graph immediately  following  is  equally  strong.  St.  Augus- 
tine there  acknowledges  his  inability  to  explain  how  the 
martyrs  assist  their  suppliants,  but  declares  in  the  most 
positive  manner  that  they  do  this,  whether  by  the  ministra- 
tion of  angels  or  by  other  means.  And  a  little  farther  on  he 
says,  that  the  advantage  of  being  buried  near  the  sepulchres 
of  the  martyrs  is  derived  from  the  warmth  of  the  prayers 
offered  for  those  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  martyrs.t 

This  instance  may  serve  to  show  conscientious  people  how 
extremely  careful  they  should  be  in  dogmatically  pronouncing 
propositions  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  holy 
fathers. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  occurred  during  the  late 
controversies.  The  zealous  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  fifth  letter  to 
Dr.  Wiseman,  quoted   a  passage  from   St.  Irenaeus,  which 

*  "  Quod  vero  quisque  apud  memorias  martyrum  sepelitur,  hoc  tantum  mihi 
videtur  prodesse  defuncti,  ut  commendans  eura  etiam  martyrum  patrocinio,  af- 
fectus  pro  illo  supplicationis  augeatur."— Ibid.  p.  530. 
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certainly  seemed  to  condemn  the  invocation  of  angels.  On 
looking  at  the  passage,  however,  in  the  original,  we  found 
that  by  "  invocationea  angelicae,"  St.  Irenaeus  was  really 
speaking  of  invocations  of  devils. 

With  reference  to  that  class  of  Anglican  divines  whose 
opinions  were  lately  represented  by  the  British  Critic,  and 
kindred  publications,  we  would  be  understood  to  oppose  their 
view  of  the  matter  in  no  other  than  a  friendly  spirit ;  know- 
ing, as  we  do,  of  its  being  adopted  from  no  hostile  or  contro- 
versial feelings  against  our  holy  faith. 

But  while  it  would  be  ungracious  in  us  not  to  express  our 
satisfaction  at  the  readiness  manifested  in  that  quarter  to 
solve  an  apparent  difficulty  by  the  principle  of  development, 
the  abundant  evidence  we  have,  in  authentic  documents,  of 
the  belief  and  practice  of  the  early  Church,  will  not  allow  us  to 
look  upon  their  view  as  otherwise  than  historically  incorrect. 
We  are  of  course  not  denying  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  has  undergone  some  develop- 
ment since  the  time,  e.  g.,  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  ;  but  this 
development,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  not  by  any  means  so 
material  as  is  generally  supposed.  Particular  practices  indeed 
have  constantly  varied,  according  to  the  different  phases  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  mankind  during  the  succession 
of  centuries,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  tenth  century  was  not 
stronger  than  that  of  the  fifth,  nor  will  a  person  who  is  scan- 
dalized at  the  practices  encouraged  by  St.  Bernard,  be  more 
edified  at  those  which  the  Church  approved  in  the  days  of 
Theodoret,  or  Augustine,  or  Basil. 

The  great  mistake  Anglican  controversialists  are  constantly 
guilty  of  in  arguing  against  us  from  the  silence  of  the  fathers, 
is  their  searching  into  books  where  it  is  unreasonable  to  look 
for  statements  of  the  controverted  doctrine.  "  I  have  read 
twenty  works  of  different  fathers,"  exclaims  a  fussy  personage, 
"and  have  not  yet  stumbled  on  a  single  invocation.  How 
then  am  I  to  believe  that  invocation  of  saints  was  common  in 
the  time  of  these  writers  ?"  Now  condescend  to  reason  for  a 
moment,  good  friend  !  and  first  of  all  let  us  ask  what  connexion 
has  the  invocation  of  saints  with  the  object-matter  of  the  works 
you  have  been  reading  ?  If  the  work  was  written  by  an  anti- 
Nicene  father,  it  was  in  all  probability  an  apology  for  Chris- 
tianity against  Paganism.  Is  this  a  place  to  look  for  invoca- 
tion of  saints  ?  Do  Catholic  writers  now-a-days  invoke  the 
saints  in  their  vindications  of  Christianity  against  infidels  ? 
Or  perhaps  it  was  a  catechetical  work  addressed  to  neophytes. 
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teaching  them  no  more  than  was  required  for  the  formal  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  on  being  admitted  to  the  holy  myste- 
ries. This  is  not  the  place  either  where  the  writer,  had  he  in- 
voked the  saints,  would  naturally  have  introduced  the  subject. 
Or  it  may  have  been  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  or  Epistles ; 
yet  here  we  have  no  more  right  to  expect  invocations  than 
we  have  to  look  for  them  in  similar  works  by  Catholics  of 
the  present  day,  and  where  we  are  not  likely  to  find  them. 
In  short  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  as  controversialists  must 
tacitly  do,*  that  all  the  opinions  of  a  given  father  are  con- 
tained in  his  extant  writings,  or  to  expect  his  testimony  to 
any  doctrine  except  that  about  which  his  works  are  con- 
versant. Testimonies  to  other  doctrines  (and  those  ex- 
clusively "  Popish")  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  every  work  of 
the  fathers,  but  these  occur  only  obiter,  and  are  more  than 
any  one  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Now  there  are  writings  of  the  fathers  wherein  the  doctrine 
of  the  early  Church  respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Saints  may  legitimately  be  looked  for.  For  many  of  the 
sermons  are  extant  which  were  preached  on  their  festivals,  and 
in  these  the  amplest  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Christians  of  those  days  expressed  their  feelings  of  devo- 
tion towards  them.  We  do  not  mean  that  every  one  of  these 
sermons  contains  the  whole  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
any  more  than  similar  sermons  of  the  present  day  would  do, 
but  that  every  father  who  has  transmitted  to  us  any  writings 
of  this  kind,  is  as  full  and  complete  in  his  testimony  as  we 
could  possibly  wish.  Nor  are  the  fathers  we  allude  to  few  in 
number,  or  unimportant  in  value,  for  among  them  we  reckon 
St.  Basil  the  Great,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen,  St.  Ephrem,  St.  Asterius  of  Amasea,  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Valerian  of  Cemele,  St.  Hilary  of 
Aries,  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  St.  Victricius  of  Bouen,  St. 
Gaudentius  of  Brixia,  St.  Peter  Chry sologus,  and  St.  Maximus 
of  Turin ;  all  of  them  persons  of  the  greatest  note  in  their 
own  day.  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Jerome,  are 
additional  witnesses,  on  account  of  the  heresies  they  had  to 
oppose.  For  the  same  reason  we  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Nestorian  controversy, 

*  For  if  they  do  not,  we  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  major  premiss  of 
the  common  argument,  "  No  invocation  is  found  in  Tertullian's  writings,  there- 
fore the  invocation  of  saints  was  unknown  in  his  time."  It  is  true  that  the  Syl- 
logismus  truncatus  is  a  favourite  form  of  argument,  particularly  of  our  amiable 
friend,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Worcester  College. 
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and  whose  writings  may  therefore  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  reference  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  in  opposition  to  the  heretics  of  that  day.  Such  are  St. 
Proclus  of  Constantinople,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.  Basil 
of  Seleucia,  and  Chrysippus  of  Jerusalem.  Again,  B.  Theo- 
doret,  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Rufinus,  St.  Sulpicius  Severus, 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  many  others,  have  written  works 
bearing  directly  on  the  Saints.  St.  Prudentius,  St.  Damasus, 
St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  and  St.  Venantius  Fortunatus  have 
written  hymns  in  their  honour. 

Surely  here  we  have  abundant  materials  for  discovering 
the  belief  and  practice  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  plain,  that 
a  close  investigation  into  the  opinions  of  all  the  authors  just 
enumerated  would  fill  a  large  volume,  and  that  consequently 
any  thing  at  all  approximating  to  it  is  entirely  out  of  ques- 
tion just  now.  We  must  content  ourselves,  then,  with  put- 
ting before  our  readers  a  few  broad  and  striking  facts,  leaving 
them  to  judge  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  assertion,  that 
Anglicanism  is  a  faithful  copy  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
Catholicism  a  novelty  of  later  times. 

It  is  not,  we  presume,  a  usual  thing  for  Anglicans  to 
consider  themselves  under  the  especial  patronage  or  protec- 
tion of  a  saint ;  indeed  we  know  that  their  controversialists 
accuse  us  of  idolatry  and  superstition  for  doing  so  ourselves ; 
and  they  quote  our  bishops  and  saints  to  show  that  idolatry 
and  superstition  are  authoritatively  encouraged  among  us. 

Now  it  so  happens  that,  in  the  days  of  St.  Asterius,  the 
mariners  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  those  of  the  Adriatic  and 
^gean,  were  "  superstitious"  enough  to  look  upon  St.  Phocas 
as  their  patron ;  and,  accordingly,  instead  of  spending  their 
leisure  hours  like  our  "  Anglo-Catholic"  British  tars,  in 
drinking,  swearing,  and  singing  obscene  songs,  the  name  of 
the  blessed  martyr  was  constantly  on  their  lips,  and  the  toils 
of  navigation  were  alleviated  by  their  hymns  in  his  honour.* 
We  have  a  sermon  of  St.  Asterius,  preached  in  the  church 
of  St.  Phocas,  on  the  festival  of  that  saint.  Had  St.  Asterius 
been  an  "  Anglo-Catholic,"  he  could  not  have  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  denouncing  before  the  assembled  multitude 
the  practices  which  they  so  much  delighted  in.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  delivered  a  sermon,  in  which  their  devotionf 


*  Homil.  in  S.  Phocam ;    S.  Asterii  Amaseae  aliorumque  plurium  opusc. 
p.  180.     Ed.  Combetis. 

f  This  expression,  though  to  Anglican  ears  most  Papistical,  is  strictly  in 
VOL.  XVI. — NO.  XXXII.  2  I 
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to  the  saint  was  treated  with  the  most  unqualified  approbation ; 
nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  holy  father  that  "  any  peril  of 
idolatry"  could  be  involved  in  what  the  Church  of  God 
allowed. 

The  sermon  of  St.  Asterius  On  the  Holy  Martyrs,  is  equally 
valuable,  both  as  an  expression  of  his  own  feelings,  and  as 
bearing  witness  to  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his 
day.  This  sermon  is  one  which  would  astonish  no  one  if 
preached  to-morrow  at  Rome  or  Naples ;  and  Dr.  Hook,  after 
hearing  it,  would  come  back  to  England,  declaring  that  the 
practical  corruptions  of  Romanism  on  the  Continent  are  not 
to  be  endured.  But  who  can  for  a  moment  imagine  an 
Anglican  bishop  declaring  to  a  crowded  congregation  at 
St.  Paul's,  that  the  Church  is  protected  by  the  Saints,  as  a 
city  is  guarded  by  armed  men,  and  that  in  all  troubles  and 
afflictions  of  soul,  Christians  should  fly  to  their  tombs  to  beg 
their  intercession  ?  Or  who  ever  heard  an  Anglican  bishop 
thus  describe  the  practice  of  devout  members  of  his  Church  ? 

"  Thus  fathers  or  mothers  will  take  a  sick  child  in  their  arms, 
neglecting  medicine  and  physicians,  and  fly  to  an  assistance  un- 
known to  art ;  and  coming  to  one  of  the  martyrs,  will  prefer  their 
prayer  to  the  Lord  through  him — thus  addressing  their  mediator  : 
*  Thou,  who  hast  suffered  for  Christ  intercede  for  this  suffering  and 
disease.  Thou  who  hast  power*  with  God,  use  thy  intercession 
for  thy  fellow-servants.  For  although  thou  hast  left  this  life,  at 
least  thou  knowest  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  Thou  too  hast  in- 
voked the  martyrs,  before  thou  wast  a  martyr.  Seeking  thou  hast 
then  received;  now  that  thou  hast,  bestow  upon  us.  By  thy  blood 
may  we  be  healed,  as  the  world  is  by  that  of  Christ,^  Another, 
about  to  be  married,  invokes  the  blessings  of  the  martyrs  on  his 
nuptial  chamber.  No  one  undertaking  a  voyage  sets  sail  before  he 
has  invoked  the  Lord  of  the  sea  through  the  martyrs." 

There  were  those,  it  is  true,  in  those  days,  who  thought 
the  Catholic  practice  a  sad  superstition,  and  who,  like  Bishop 
Newton  and  Stanley  Faber,  reminded  the  Catholics  that  the 
saints  were  after  all  but  dead  men,  and  ought  not  to  be  wor- 
shipped. But  these  were  pagans  and  heretics.  St.  Asterius 
replies  to  them  just  as  a  Catholic  bishop  would  do  now.  He 
declares  that  divine  worship  is  not  given  to  Saints,  but  that 
they  are  honoured  as  our  patrons  near  God: — 

accordance  with  patristic  authority.  Thus,  St.  Maximus  of  Turin,  "  Quidquid 
erga  electos  Dei  devotionis  impendimus,  Deo  totum  qui  electos  suos  sanctificat, 
exhibemus."— Galland.  Bibl.  Patrum,  torn,  ix,  p.  382. 

*  liapprjma,  freedom  of  speech  ;  the  term  constantly  employed  by  the  Greek 
fathers  to  express  the  power  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints. 
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"  For  as  our  prayers  are  not  sufficient  to  propitiate  God  in  a 
time  of  necessity  and  distress,  we  fly  for  succour  to  those  of  our 
fellow-servants  who  are  beloved  of  God,  that  they  by  their  own 
merits  may  remedy  our  delinquencies.  What  fault,  then,  is  there 
if  we  desire  to  please  God  by  honouring  the  martyrs  ?  What  harm 
if  we  fly  for  succour  to  them  as  our  patrons?"* 

And  the  holy  bishop  concludes  his  sermon  in  the  following 
truly  "popish"  manner: — 

"  Let  us  then  pray  to  God,  but  let  us  also  invoke  the  martyrsj, 
that  they  would  obtain  from  our  common  Lord,  that  the  spirit  of 
repentance  may  be  granted  to  those  who  are  captive  to  heretical 
pravity,  that  all  dissensions  being  destroyed,  we  may  join  together 
in  fraternal  unity,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory 
throughout  all  ages."f 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  produce,  from  our  own  divines, 
parallel  passages  to  those  cited  against  us  by  Protestant  con- 
troversialists ;  will  they,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  passages 
from  any  writer  of  their  own  communion,  equivalent  to  those 
we  have  just  quoted  ?  We  cannot  conceive  a  fairer  mode  of 
trying  which  party  may  rightly  claim  to  be  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  Catholic  antiquity. 

Such  then  was  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Churches  of  the 
East.  St.  Eucherius,  one  of  the  most  learned,  holy,  and  illus- 
trious of  the  Western  fathers,  preached  the  same  doctrine 
without  censure  at  Lyons. 

In  many  of  his  writings  he  sets  forth  most  distinctly  both 
the  duty  of  paying  especial  honour  to  Saints  of  our  own 
country  or  city,  as  our  rightful  patrons,  and  the  advantage 
resulting  from  so  doing.  Thus,  in  his  sermon  on  SS.  Epi- 
podius  and  Alexander, — 

"  The  worship  of  native  martyrs  and  the  honour  of  our  especial 
patrons  both  inspire  peculiar  joy,  and  require  a  particular  devotion. 
For  if  it  be  our  duty  so  diligently  to  honour  foreign  triumphs,  as 
by  our  service  to  render  our  own  what  in  place  is  distant,  how 
much  more  earnestly  should  we  not  exhibit  our  fervent  love  and 
service  on  the  festival  of  those  to  whom  religion,  the  Church,  and 
the  country  owe  manifold  devotion,  honour,  and  affection.^  For 
as  we  are  their  kinsmen  by  birth,  by  means  of  one  parent,  so  let  us 
vindicate  the  privilege  of  duty  and  grace  towards  them,  that  we 
may  deserve  to  enjoy  citizenship  with  them  in  heaven,  whose 
fellow-citizens  we  rejoice  in  being  upon  earth And  doubt- 

*  lb.  p.  192.  +  P.  208. 

\  "  Quibus  multiplicem  debet  religio  devotionem,  ecclesia  honorem,  patria 
charitatem." 
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less  more  deaf  and  grateful  will  it  be  to  the  blessed  martyrs  if  they 
be  worshipped  with  fervent  atfection  where  they  suffered  their 
bitter  passion;  if  there  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  be  offered  to  them 
where  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  God;  if  there  posterity  offer  vows 
to  them  where  savage  cruelty  shed  their  blood."* 

The  devotion  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  to  St.  Felix,  whom 
he  everywhere  calls  his  patron,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  must 
be  well  known  to  our  readers.  But  the  extent  to  which  he 
carried  this  devotion,  and  the  multitude  of  writings  which  he 
consecrated  to  this  subject,  can  only  be  known  to  those  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  his  works.  We  must  content  our- 
selves here  with  referring  to  two  of  his  poems.  In  the 
former  of  these,t  written  in  Spain,  he  prays  to  St.  Felix  to 
listen  to  his  "  servants,"  and  to  assist  him  to  arrive  safely  at 
Nola,  there  to  celebrate  his  festival.  He  entreats  the  saint 
to  smooth  the  ocean,  to  quiet  the  winds,  and  remove  all  ob- 
stacles from  the  path  of  his  servants.  In  the  next  poem  he 
renders  thanks  to  St.  Felix  for  having  heard  his  prayers,  and 
describes  the  confidence  which  he  felt  under  his  protection 
when  braving  the  perils  of  the  sea.|  And  he  apostrophises 
Nola  as  happy  under  the  celestial  patronage  of  St.  Felix.  § 
The  poem  terminates  with  a  sentiment  which,  when  applied 
by  the  present  sovereign  pontiff  (after  St.  Bernard)  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  called  forth  Mr.  Palmer's  indignant  criticism : 
"  In  te  compositae  milii  fixa  sit  anchora  vitse." 

The  poems  of  St.  Damasus  and  St.  Prudentius  are  full  of 
similar  sentiments.  ||     And  if  it  be  objected  that  poetical  lan- 

*  Bibl.  Man.  Patrum,  torn.  vi.  p.  669.  See  also  the  sermon  on  St.  Blandina, 
p.  632,  where  the  same  doctrine  is  laid  down,  and  where  he  speaks  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Blandina  as  "  adorandas  reliquias."  St.  Eucherius  will  be  quoted  to  the 
same  purpose  a  few  pages  farther  on  in  this  article. 

t  S.  PauHni  Nolens,  p.  377.  Ed.  Verona. 

"  O  pater,  O  Domine,  indignis  licet  annue  servis. 
*  *  *  * 

Pande  vias  faciles :  et  si  properantibus  ad  te 
Invidus  hostis  obest,  objecta  repagula  pelle 
Fortior  adversis,  et  amicos  provehe  cursus. 

J  "  Novisti ;  nam  te  mihi  semper  ubique  propinquum 

Inter  dura  vise,  vitseque  incerta,  vocavi. 
Et  maria  intravi  duce  te,  quia  cura  pericli 

Cessit  am  ore  tui,  nee  te  sine  :  nam  tua  sensi 

Prsesidia,  in  Domino  superans  maris  aspera  Christo. 

Semper  eo  et  terris  te  propter  tutus  et  undis." 
§  "  O  felix  felice  tuo  tibi  praesule  Nola ! 

Inclita  cive  sacro,  caelesti  firma  patrono." 

II  St.  Damasus  thus  addresses  St.  FeUx  (Opera,  p.  230)  : — 
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uage  is  hardly  fair  evidence  of  the  writer's  belief,  we  must 
ere  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish  between  saints  like 
St.  Pauiinus  or  St.  Prudentius,  and  writers  of  the  present 
day,  who  address  verses  to  Apollo  or  Venus  with  as  much 
unction,  as  if  they  actually  believed  in  the  existence  of  those 
deities.  For  professedly  sacred  poetry  has  always,  and  most 
justly,  been  taken  as  the  test  of  a  person's  religious  feelings. 
No  one  has  ever  considered  it  an  injustice  to  such  persons  as 
Watts,  Wesley,  or  Montgomery ;  or,  again,  to  the  writers  of 
the  Christian  Year,  the  Lyra  Apostolica,  or  the  Cathedral,  to 
quote  from  their  poems  as  illustrative  of  the  creed  of  their 
authors.  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
imaginations  of  St.  Damasus  or  St.  Pauiinus  got  the  better 
of  their  understandings,  let  the  philosophical  reader  abstract 
all  tlie  poetry,  and  see  if  he  can  possibly  get  at  any  Anglican 
sense  out  of  such  passages  as  we  have  quoted  in  our  notes. 

Now  as  a  contrast  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  fathers 
we  have  quoted,  and  shall  have  to  quote  as  we  proceed  in  this 
article,  we  would  refer  to  the  Homilies  of  the  Church  of 
England, — a  more  authoritative  exposition  of  Anglican  doc- 
trine, as  all  must  allow,  than  either  the  Oxford  Tracts  or 
Mr.  Palmer's  writings.  In  the  "  Second  Part  of  the  Sermon 
concerning  Prayer,"  the  invocation  of  saints  is  most  distinctly 
prohibited,  on  the  express  ground  that  the  Saints  are  "not  able 
to  help  us."  And  the  mere  "  desiring  help  at  their  hands,"  is 
represented  as  a  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Heaven.* 
"  Yet  thou  wilt  object  there  that  the  Saints  in  heaven  do 
pray  for  us,  and  that  their  prayer  proceedeth  of  an  earnest 
charity,  that  they  have  towards  their  brethren  on  earth. 
Whereto  it  may  be  well  answered,  first,  that  no  man  knoweth 
whether  they  do  pray  for  us  or  no."t 

What  a  wretched  mockery  it  is,  to  compare  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  miserable  apostates  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  faith  of  those  primitive  witnesses  for  Christ,  who  boldly 
declared  before  pagan  tribunals  that  they  hoped  for  salvation 
through  the  intercession  of  all  the  saints !  J 

"  Qui  ad  te  solicite  venientibus  omnia  praestas 
Nee  aliquem  poteris  tristem  repedare  viantem. 
Te  duce  servatus,  mortis  quod  vincula  rupi, 
Versibus  his  Damasus  supplex  tibi  vota  rependo." 

*  Homilies,  pp.  296-301.  Ed.  Oxford  University  Press :  1832.     f  lb.  p.  300. 

X  As  in  the  case  of  St.  Maximus,  martyred  a.d.  250.  See  his  Acts  (in  Rui- 
nart  or  the  Bollandists),  which  are  acknowledged  as  genuine  by  the  most  scep- 
tical critics. 
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It  is  considered*  a  grievous  superstition  to  suppose  that 
miracles  may  be  wrought  by  Saints  through  their  relics ;  and 
the  authorities  of  our  Church  are  fiercely  reprimanded  for 
allowing  their  flocks  to  remain  under  this  "  delusion." 

Then  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  fathers  who  unanimously 
agree  in  encouraging  this  opinion?  Mr.  Palmer  somewhere f 
tells  us  that  the  veneration  of  relics  led  gradually  even  to  the 
belief  (among  the  ignorant  and  enthusiastic)  of  marvels  said 
to  have  been  worked  by  relics.  Now  we  defy  him  to  prove 
the  gradualness  he  talks  of.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  as 
explicit  on  this  point  as  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  could  be.  In 
his  third  discourse  he  declares  against  Julian  the  Apostate, 
that  by  the  martyrs  "  devils  are  driven  out  and  diseases  cured, 
that  they  appear  to  men  and  predict  the  future,  that  even 
their  bodies  have  the  same  power  as  their  sacred  souls,  whether 
they  be  touched  or  venerated,  and  that  the  very  drops  of  their 
blood  and  the  small  symbols  of  their  passion  have  as  much 
power  as  their  bodies.''^  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  is  as  explicit  on 
this  point ;  so  is  St.  Ephrem ;  so  is  St.  Ambrose ;  so  is  St. 
Jerome ;  so  are  all  the  fathers  who  have  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  do  they  lay  it  down  as  a  mere  matter  of  doctrine, 
they  report  miracles  to  which  they  were  themselves  eye- 
witnesses ;  so  that  Anglicans  must  not  only  call  them  super- 
stitious, but  must  accuse  them  all  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood. 

The  following  passages,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
numerous  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Saints,  all  of 
which  contain  testimonies  of  a  similar  character,  will  show 
how  far  that  blessed  saint  would  agree  with  theologians  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  school: — 

"  The  bodies  of  these  saints  defend  our  city  more  securely  than 
an  adamantine  and  impregnable  wall,  and  like  tall  rocks  stretching 
out  on  all  sides,  overthrow  the  ill  designs,  not  only  of  our  sensible 
and  visible  foes,  but  also  of  invisible  spirits,  and  overcome  all  the 
crafts  of  the  devil,  as  easily  as  a  strong  man  will  deal  with  jests  of 
children."  § 

Mr.  Palmer  ||  thus  explained  away  a  similar  passage  of  St. 
Basil  :— 

"  That  is,  their  memory  and  example  was  calculated  to  encourage 
Christians  against  the  assaults  of  heresies  and  evil  spirits.     I  do 

*  Palmer,  Letter  i.  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  p.  40. 

+  Compendious  History  of  the  Church. 

X  St.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  tom.  i.  p.  77.     Ed.  Combefis. 

I  Tom.  ii.  p.  699.    Ed.  Ben.  ||  Letter  v.  p.  46. 
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not  see  that  we  can  deduce  anything  more  from  this  passage,  or 
that  it  can  justify  your  practice  !" 

What  then  will  he  say  to  the  following  from  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,*  on  the  burning  pile  of  St.  Drosis  ? 

"  Oh  admirable  pile !  what  a  treasure  it  had  within  it,  dust  and 
ashes  more  precious  than  all  gold,  more  fragrant  than  all  ointments, 
more  valuable  than  jewels.  For  the  relics  of  martyrs  accomplish 
what  neither  gold  nor  riches  can  accomplish ;  for  gold  has  never 
driven  away  disease  or  put  death  to  flight,  but  the  bones  of  martyrs 
have  done  both." 

Or  is  the  following  passage f  consistent  with  "Anglo- 
Catholic"  protests?  St.  Chrysostom,  after  expatiating  on 
the  heroic  virtues  of  SS.  Bernice,  Prosdoce,  and  Domnina, 
thus  proceeds : — 

'*  You  have  no  doubt  felt  much  love  towards  these  saints  ;  with 
this  ardour  therefore  lei  us  fall  down  before  their  relics,  and  em- 
brace their  shrines  :  for  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs  can  have  much 
virtue,  even  as  the  bones  of  martyrs  have  great  power.  And  not 
only  on  the  day  of  this  festival,  but  on  other  days  also,  let  us 
approach  them  and  invoke  them,  and  entreat  them  to  become  our 
patrons.  For  they  have  great  power  with  God,  not  only  when 
living,  but  now  that  they  are  dead ;  and  much  rather  because  they 
are  dead ;  for  they  bear  upon  them  the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  when 
they  show  these  wounds  they  can  persuade  anything  to  their  King." 

The  following  occurrence  will  also  show  how  far  the  ancients 
coincided  with  Mr.  Palmer,  in  fancying  that  all  the  virtue  of 
relics,  with  regard  to  temporal  or  spiritual  foes,  consists  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  saints'  example  or  memory.  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, on  consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  a  suburb 
of  Antioch,  was  given  to  understand  that  the  relics  of  St. 
Babylos  prevented  the  god  from  replying  to  him.  On  this 
the  pagan  emperor  caused  the  sacred  treasure  to  be  removed ; 
but  no  sooner  had  it  been  carried  into  Antioch,  by  a  pro- 
cession of  Christians,  than  lightning  fell  upon  the  statue  of 
the  deity  and  consumed  his  temple.  If  such  a  thing  happened 
now-a-days,  in  a  missionary  country,  Protestants  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  Catholics  would  be 
"  superstitious"  enough  to  consider  it  a  miracle  wrought 
through  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  And  so  were  the 
Catholics  of  that  period.     We  are  told  so  by  the  historian 

*  Tom.  ii.  p.  694. 

+  Tom.  ii.  p.  645.  Tor  contemporary  evidence  from  the  West,  see  the  letters 
of  St.  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Trent,  to  St.  Simplician  of  Milan  and  to  St.  Chrysos- 
tom, Gallandi,  Bibl.  Patr.  torn.  viii.  p.  203,  e<  seq. 
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Sozomen,*  in  a  most  prosaic  and  unrhetorical  narrative,  and 
the  glowing  language  of  a  Chrysostom  proclaims  the  triumph 
of  the  Saint  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 

One  more  reference  to  the  writings  of  this  holy  father  on 
this  subject  will,  we  trust,  be  forgiven  us.  Two  of  his 
genuine  homiliesf  refer  to  the  translation  of  relics  from  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  the 
'Apostle,  nine  miles  distant  from  the  city.  On  this  occasion, 
the  empress  Eudoxia  walked  in  the  procession,  near  the  shrine 
containing  the  relics,  which  from  time  to  time  she  touched,  in 
order  to  draw  from  them  a  blessing  upon  herself.  For  this 
St.  Chrysostom  praises  the  pious  example  she  showed  to  all, 
and  takes  the  opportunity  of  descanting  on  the  virtues  of 
relics,  which  he  speaks  of  as  fountains  of  grace  w^hich  can 
never  be  exhausted.  "  For  as  running  springs  cannot  be 
restrained  within  their  own  fountains,  but  overflow  and  run 
forth,  so  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  w^hichj  dwells  in  the  bones 
and  lives  with  the  Saints,  overflows  into  those  also  who  ap- 
proach them  with  faith."  And  this  he  proves  as  our  divines 
do,  from  the  case  of  those  who  were  cured  by  the  handker- 
chiefs which  had  touched  the  bodies  of  the  apostles,  and  from 
that  of  the  man  who  was  raised  to  life  by  touching  the  bones 
of  Eliseus.  On  the  following  day  the  emperor§  Arcadius 
joined  the  procession,  accompanied  by  his  soldiers  without 
their  arms  ;  the  emperor  himself  walking  without  his  diadem. 
These  proceedings  might  happen  any  day  in  a  Catholic  country, 
but  we  are  sure  that  no  head  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
countenance  such  practices,  and  that  no  Anglican  "  primate 
of  all  England"  would  venture  to  propound  the  doctrines 
which  gladdened  the  heart  of  holy  Chrysostom. 

To  believe  that  particular  places  are  under  the  especial 
intercession  of  some  saint,  is  considered  by  modern  w^riters  as 
a  very  grievous  superstition.  Be  it  so :  at  all  events  the 
early  Christians  must  fall  under  the  same  censure  as  ourselves. 
We  shall  first  quote  a  Church  historian,  whose  literary  attain- 
ments and  whose  occupation  as  a  lawyer  would  point  him  out 

*  B^OKU  de  ToiQ  fitv  XpiffTiavolg,  Kara  aiTiqaiv  tov  fidpTvgog^  derfkarov 
IfiTrstreiv  t<^  daifiovi  Trup. — Lib.  v.  cap.  20. 

t  Tom.  xii.  pp.  330  and  335. 

j  So  also  St.  Ephrem  Syrus,  in  a  most  eloquent  passage,  "  God  dwells  in  the 
bones  of  the  martyrs,  and  by  His  power  and  influence  they  work  all  miracles." 
Bibliothec.  Oriental,  tom.  i.  p.  146. 

§  A  few  pages  back  we  might  have  added  to  our  observations  on  St.  Asterius, 
that  the  emperor  made  an  offering  of  his  diadem  to  God,  through  St.  Phocas. 
How  like  the  practice  of  pious  sovereigns  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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as  a  fair  representative  of  the  less  "superstitious"  Catholics 
of  his  day. 

Sozomen  speaks  to  us  of  a  church  at  Constantinople, 
where  St.  Michael  the  archangel  was  believed  to  appear,  and 
to  work  miracles.  To  the  correctness  of  this  belief  he  bears 
witness  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  that  of  his  friends. 
He  was  himself  cured  of  a  malady,  and  a  brother  lawyer 
(Aquilinus  by  name)  when  near  the  point  of  death  was 
favoured  with  a  vision  of  the  archangel,  who  restored  him  to 
health.* 

And  as  visions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  more  unpalatable 
to  Protestants  than  any  other,  we  shall  furnish  them  with  one 
from  the  pages  of  the  same  historian.  There  was  another 
church  at  Constantinople,  known  by  the  name  of  Anastasia, 
where  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  used  to  officiate.  It  was  then 
but  a  small  house,  but  "it  subsequently  became  renowned 
above  all  the  churches  of  the  city,  not  only  from  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  building,  but  from  the  benefits  conferred  by 
evidently  divine  interpositions.  For  a  divine  power  often 
appeared  there  openly,  and  granted  assistance  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  or  other  accidents.  And  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God."t 

And  Catholics  were  as  "  superstitious  "  in  the  days  of  St. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  who  with  many  others  bears  witness  to  the 
doctrine  that  places  where  the  relics  of  the  Saints  are  kept 
are  under  their  especial  protection.  In  his  third  sermon  on 
the  Forty  Martyrs,  he  tells  us:]:  that  the  ashes  of  these  Saints 
have  been  distributed  over  all  the  earth,  so  that  nearly  every 
province  drew  blessings  from  them.  He  declares  that  he 
himself  possessed  a  portion  of  that  treasure,  and  that  he  had 
buried  his  parents  near  the  relics,  that  they  might  rise  with 
greater  confidence  at  the  last  day.  And  in  proof  of  the  great 
power  of  the  Saints  he  relates  two  miraculous  visions.  The 
former  happened  to  a  soldier,  who,  being  lame,  went  to  the 
relics  of  these  Martyrs,  and  having  prayed  to  God  and  the 
Saints,  was  healed  during  the  night  by  one  of  the  Martyrs, 
who  appeared  to  him  and  touched  his  foot.  St.  Gregory, 
like  St.  Asterius,  scruples  not  to  speak  of  this  miraculous 
cure  as  rwv  jiaprvpiov  Bvepyeffia.  The  other  vision  happened  to 
himself  when  young.  In  this  vision  the  Martyrs  appeared  to 
him  in  a  threatening  attitude,  in  consequence  of  the  little 

*  Vide,  at  length,  Sozomen  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
t  lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  J  S.  Greg.  Nyssen,  torn.  ii.  p.  213.    Ed.  Sylburg. 
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devotion  he  had  shown  in  observing  their  vigil.  When 
awake  he  w^ept  his  folly,  and  shed  tears  over  their  shrine,  in 
order  "  to  propitiate  God  and  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  the 
saints.^^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  west,  and  see  what  doctrine  was 
taught  there. 

Among  the  Saints  of  his  day  none  was  more  illustrious 
than  St.  Victricius  of  Rouen,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Basil,  and  the  Gregories,  the  friend  of  St.  Paulinus 
of  Nola  and  the  honoured  correspondent  of  pope  St.  In- 
nocent.* 

We  have  a  small  work  written  by  him,  the  very  name  of 
which  (Be  Laude  Sanctorum)  betrays  its  un-Protestant  cha- 
racter ;  and  indeed  the  only  difficulty  we  have  is  to  know 
what  part  of  it  to  select  for  quotation,  so  full  is  it  of  the 
strongest  evidence  that  could  be  required.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  the  Saints  by  their  relics  yield  succour  to  the 
afflicted,  whether  at  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Thessalonica, 
Naisus,  or  Rome  : — 

"John  the  Evangelist  heals  at  Ephesus,  and  in  many  places 
besides.  Proculus  and  Agricola  heal  at  Bononia,  and  here  too  we 
see  their  majesty.  Antoninus  heals  at  Placentia.  Saturninus  and 
Trajan  heal  in  Macedonia.  Nazarius  heals  at  Milan.  Mutius, 
Alexander,  Datysus,  Chyndeus,  with  abundant  virtue,  bestow  the 
grace  of  health. f 

"  The  Martyrs,  as  I  have  said,  are  seven  times  more  brilliant 
than  the  sun.  But  now,  beloved,  we  must  pray  and  not  talk  rhe- 
torically ;  we  must  pray,  I  say,  that  all  the  assaults  of  the  devil 
may  be  repelled,  who  secretly  endeavours  to  enter  our  breasts. 
Strengthen  then,  O  ye  Saints,  strengthen  your  worshippers,  and 
fortify  our  breasts  with  the  corner  stone.  The  enemy  is  dangerous 
and  strong,  he  looks  hard  at  all  approaches  and  entrances.  But 
nothing  is  to  be  feared,  so  great  is  the  multitude  of  Saints  who 
assist  us."J 

What  a  commotion  would  not  be  produced,  were  a  preacher 
before  the  University  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  utter  such 
words  as  these  : — 

"  Unde,  carissimi,  haec  nostra  sit  apud  Sanctos  prima  petitio  ut 
peccata  nostra  miseratione  advocationis  excusent,  non  animo  judi- 
cantis  inquirant." 

*  As  an  additional  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  "  corruption  "  (as  Angli- 
cans must  think  it)  of  the  Church,  we  may  remark  that  St.  Innocent  in  writing 
to  him  (Ep.ii.  §  2),  says,  "Incipiamusigitur,adjuvante  sancto  Apostolo  Petro ," 
&c. 

t  GaUandi  Bibl.  Patrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  232.  %  lb.  p.  233. 
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Or  such  as  these : — 

"  Libenter  nobiscum  nostri  martyres  versabuntur,  si  ad  eorum 
famulatum  puram  conscientiam  deferamus."  "  Inclinemus  ad  nos 
sanctorum  favorem,  dum  calet  adventus.  Horum  quidem  domicilii 
superna  sunt,  sed  nos  ut  hospites  precemur." 

Or,  worse  yet,  in  addressing  the  Saints : — 
"  Miseremini  igitur,  miseremini :  habetis  quod  ignoscatis." 

Yet  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  "  Eomish  doctrine"  re- 
specting the  saints,  to  hope  for  temporal  benefits,  or  spiritual 
ones  through  temporal  means,  from  them.  Let  St.  Augustine 
also  bear  the  blame  of  teaching  his  hearers  this  error. 

In  a  sermon  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  says  of 
this  saint — 

"  Cujus  meriti  sit  memoratus  martyr,  quis  ignorat  ?  Quis  ibi 
oravit,  et  non  impetravit?  Quam  multis  infirmis  meritum  ejus 
etiam  temporalia  beneficia  praestitit,  quae  ille  contempsit." 

Or  if  this  be  not  sufficiently  strong,  we  shall  give,  from  the 
writings  of  the  same  father,  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Catholic  system  in  his  time. 

A  Christian  mother  at  Uzalim  had  lost  her  child  before  he 
was  baptized,  which  circumstance  grieved  her  much,  as  she 
could  no  longer  hope  to  meet  him  in  heaven.  But,  filled  with 
confidence,  she  fled  to  the  "  Memoria"*  of  St.  Stephen,  en- 
treating him  to  restore  her  child  to  life,  and  thus  addressing 
him :  "  Holy  martyr  !  thou  seest  that  no  consolation  remains 
to  me.  For  I  cannot  say  that  my  son  is  gone  before  me, 
whom  thou  knowest  to  be  lost ;  and  thou  seest  why  I  lament. 
Bestore  me  my  son,  that  I  may  have  him  [hereafter]  before 
the  face  of  thy  God."t  And  while  she  prayed  her  son  was 
restored  to  life,  and  was  taken  by  her  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  who  baptized,  anointed,  and  laid  hands  upon  him ; 
and  when  he  had  received  all  the  sacraments  he  was  again 
taken  by  death  from  his  pious  mother,  who  had  now  obtained 
all  that  she  desired.  In  this  interesting  story,  which  is  told 
by  St.  Augustine,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church,  without 

*  Where  the  relics  of  the  saint  were  preserved. 

t  S.  Augustin.  torn.  v.  p.  1279.  "Impleta  aflfectu  fiduciae  tulit  ilium  mor- 
tuum,  et  cucurrit  ad  memoriam  beati  martyris  Stephaiii,  et  coepit  ab  illo  exigere 
filium,  et  dicere  '  sancte  martyr,  vides  nullum  mihi  remansisse  solatium.  Non 
enim  possum  dicere  filium  praecessisse,  quem  nosti  perisse :  tu  enim  vides  quare 
plangara.  Redde  filium  meum,  ut  habeam  eum  ante  conspectum  coronatoris 
tui.'  Haec  et  talia  cum  precaretur,  lacrymis  quodam  modo  non  petentibus  sed 
ut  dixi,  exigentibus,  revixit  filius  ejus,"  etc.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that 
the  genuineness  of  this  sermon  is  undisputed.    Vid.  Ceillier,  torn.  xi.  p.  463. 
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the  least  hint  of  anything  wrong  about  it,  we  have  as  pointed 
and  direct  a  prayer  to  a  saint  as  it  is  possible  for  an  Italian 
peasant  to  use  in  the  present  day.  We  do  not  see  what 
stronger  evidence  could  be  requisite,  after  this,  to  confound 
those  who  quote  St.  Augustine  against  us. 

We  shall  refer  to  one  more  miracle  related  by  this  father, 
as  having  been  wrought  by  St.  Stephen,  in  reward  of  prayers 
addressed  to  him. 

Ten  children,  natives  of  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  had  been 
cursed  by  their  mother,  in  consequence  of  some  injury  which 
she  had  received  from  them  ;  and  were  afflicted  with  a  most 
fearful  trembling  all  over  their  limbs.  Upon  this  they  left 
their  native  place,  and  wandered  as  outcasts  all  over  the 
empire.  Two  of  them,  Paul  and  Palladia,  came  to  Hippo 
some  days  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  prayed  constantly 
at  the  "  Memoria"  of  St.  Stephen,  to  be  forgiven  for  their 
sin  and  to  be  restored  to  health.  On  Easter  day  the  young 
man,  after  holding  the  rails  of  the  holy  place  containing  the 
relics  of  St.  Stephen,  fell  down  as  if  asleep,  but  shortly  after- 
wards arose  perfectly  healed;  on  which  the  whole  church 
resounded  with  cries  of  joy  and  congratulation.  Three  days 
after  this,  St.  Augustine  caused  the  brother  and  sister  to  stand 
on  the  steps  of  the  place  from  whence  he  addressed  the  con- 
gregation, that  all  the  people  might  see  the  difference  between 
the  two,  whilst  the  account  of  the  miracle  wrought  in  favour 
of  the  brother  was  being  read  to  them.  After  this  he  caused 
them  to  retire.  The  sister  went  to  the  relics  to  pray  to  the 
martyr,  and  on  touching  the  rails  was  healed,  as  her  brother 
had  been.* 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  many  similar  miracles  in  his 
works.  Be  Gloria  Martyrunfi  and  De  Gloria  Confessorum,  Of 
these  we  select  one  or  two  as  fair  specimens. 

1.  A  nobleman  of  the  city  of  Trenorchium,  being  afflicted 
with  a  complaint  from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery, 
asked  to  be  carried  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Valerian.  This  being 
done,  the  priest  of  the  place  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  wilt  be 
made  whole,  rely  upon  the  virtue  of  the  glorious  martyr,  and 
vow  to  give  in  return  a  beam  [to  the  roof  of  his  church]  with 
its  appurtenances.  For  he  will  be  your  protector  if  you  faith- 
fully perform  what  you  promise."  The  nobleman  did  as  he 
was  directed,  and  was  instantly  cured.f 

*  De  Civitate  Dei.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8. 
t  S.  Gregorii  Turonen.    De  Gloria  Martyrum,  cap.  54. 
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2.  A  criminal  was  about  to  be  executed  for  robbery.  The 
priest  against  whom  the  offence  had  been  committed,  fearing 
for  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  man,  prostrated  himself  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Quintin,  and  thus  prayed  to  the  saint :  "  I  entreat 
thee,  O  most  glorious  wrestler  of  Christ,  to  rescue  this  poor 
man  from  the  hand  of  ruthless  death,  that  it  may  not  be  a 
reproach  to  me,  if  this  man  dies  through  my  accusation. 
Show  thy  virtue,  I  beseech  thee,  and,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
pious  clemency,  release  him  whom  human  severity  is  unable 
to  absolve."  In  answer  to  this  "idolatrous"  request,  as  our 
Anglo-Catholic  friends  would  term  it,  the  rope  broke  and  the 
criminal  fell  from  the  gibbet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
allowed  to  go  free.*  This  may  only  have  been  a  "  remarkable 
coincidence,"  but  the  whole  narrative  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  modern  feelings. 

3.  St.  Genesius,  the  patron  of  Aries,  when  flying  from  his 
persecutors  swam  across  the  Rhone,  and  by  so  doing  was 
supposed  to  have  sanctified  its  waters.f  Once,  on  his  festival, 
a  wooden  bridge  broke  down,  from  the  weight  of  the  multi- 
tude which  was  crossing  the  river  to  keep  the  festival. 
"  And  all  cried  with  one  voice,  '  Blessed  Genesius,  rescue  us 
by  virtue  of  thine  own  sanctity,  and  let  not  the  people  perish 
which  came  devoutly  to  celebrate  thy  festival.' "  And  through 
the  intercession  of  the  martyr  not  a  soul  was  lost.  On  another 
occasion  a  woman,  being  falsely  suspected  by  her  husband, 
threw  herself  into  the  Rhone,  and  then  invoked  St.  Genesius, 
saying,  "  Holy  Genesius,  glorious  martyr,  who  by  thy  swim- 
ming in  these  waters  hast  sanctified  them,  save  me  according 
to  mine  innocency."  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  her  husband 
acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  heaven.  J 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  although  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
wrote  within  the  period  in  which  the  homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  declare  the  Church  to  have  been  most  pure  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  yet  he  certainly  lived  later  than  such 
fathers  as  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Jerome,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  witness  of  the  doctrine  in  their  times.  Now  it 
is  obvious  to  reply  that  St.  Gregory's  pages  are  full  of  similar 
anecdotes,  in  which  he  seldom,  if  ever,  introduces  his  otvn 
opinions,  but  simply  narrates  historical  facts,  in  which  other 

*  Ibid.  cap.  73. 

f  S.  Paulinus  Nolensis  in  Martyrium  S.  Genesii.  "  Aquis  corpus,  et  aquas 
corpore  consecravit."  See  also  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  as  quoted  in  the  next  note 
but  one.    "  Fluvius  quem  piis  natatibus  con  seer  asset." 

l  S  Gregorii  Turonen.    De  Gloria  Martyrum,  cap.  69. 
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people  were  agents.  And  from  the  facts  it  is  as  clear  as 
noonday,  that  these  superstitious  ideas,  as  people  call  them, 
must  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
were  consequently  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.  But,  happily, 
we  have  far  better  evidence  of  this  than  can  be  supplied  from 
d  priori  reasoning. 

The  former  of  the  miracles  attributed  by  St.  Gregory  to 
St.  Genesius  is  authenticated  by  a  contemporary  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, an  eye-witness,  and  no  less  a  personage  than  St. 
Hilary  of  Aries,  from  whom  we  have  a  most  vivid  and  ani- 
mated description  of  the  whole  event*  And  St.  Eucherius 
of  Lyons  (or  some  other  writer  of  as  ancient  date)  thus 
describes  the  devotion  of  his  contemporaries  to  St.  Genesius : 

"  The  saint  is  now  held  in  honour  in  both  parts  of  that  city, 
having  sanctified  one  bank  of  the  river  by  his  triumph  and  the 
other  by  his  tomb ;  he  has  rendered  the  one  famous  by  his  blood, 
and  the  other  by  his  body.  The  faithful  people  therefore,  rejoicing 
in  the  aid  of  their  constant  defender,  as  their  especial  right,  carry 
their  vows  to  his  tomb,  and  from  his  tomb  bring  back  the  joyful 
fruits  of  their  vows.  They  call  upon  him  with  their  prayers,  he 
answers  with  his  aid ;  and  the  devotion  of  the  protected  city  is 
surpassed  by  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  martyr.  Whence  they 
justly  worship  him  in  prosperity  whom  they  have  felt  present  in 
their  dangers.  For  by  frequent  tribulations  they  have  learnt  of 
how  great  avail  with  God  is  an  intercessor  of  their  own."f 

It  is  surely  scarcely  possible  for  a  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
present  day  to  use  stronger  language  than  this.  It  was, 
however,  the  ordinary  language  of  St.  Eucherius,  J  when 
speaking  of  these  subjects. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  the  fathers  we  have 
quoted  constantly  speak  of  miracles  &c.,  as  benefits  granted 
by  the  Saints  (heneficia  martyrum,  Maprvpwv  evepyf o-iai) ;  and 
if  they  have  read  much  controversy,  they  will  remember  that 
modern  Catholics,  for  doing  the  same  thing,  are  supposed  to 
give  God's  honour  to  created  beings.     And,  stranger  still, 


*  He  describes  the  procession  to  the  tomb,  "quasi  occupaturus  aures  martyris;" 
and  afterwards  protests  against  any  one  explaining  away  the  miracle  by  natural 
means.  For,  as  he  says,  "  Nihil  periculo  defuit,  ut  ad  gloriam  martyris  nil 
deesset.  Quando  enim  alumnos  ipsius  mergeret  fluvius,  quern  eodem  die  piis 
natatibus  consecrasset." — Acta  Sanctorum  ap.  Bollandum.  Aug.  torn.  v.  p.  134. 

+  Bibl.  Patrum,  tom.  vi.  p.  670. 

X  See  his  letter  to  Salvius,  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Mauritius  and  his  com- 
panions, where  he  speaks  of  the  crowds  that  came  from  all  parts  to  offer  gold 
and  silver  at  the  tombs  of  these  saints.  He,  on  his  part,  offers  his  history  of 
their  martyrdom,  and  entreats  their  protection  as  his  patrons. 
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if  we  bring  In  God's  name,  this  is  supposed  to  make  the  case 
worse  than  ever,  as  implying  that  God  and  the  Saint  are 
equally  to  be  thanked.  When  God's  name  is  united  with 
that  of  two  Saints,  we  are  accused  of  setting  up  another 
Trinity,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Now  it  is 
charitable  to  think  that  the  good  people  who  talk  this  non- 
sense, to  say  no  worse,  are  ignorant,  not  only  that  all  the 
great  fathers  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  six  hundred  and 
thirty  bishops  composing  the  holy  and  ecumenical  council  of 
Chalcedon,  are  involved  in  their  rash  and  unthinking  censure. 
For  this  sacred  synod,  in  its  letter  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
ascribes  the  suppression  of  the  Eutychian  heresy  to  God  and 
St.  Euphemia.*  Not  a  word  is  said  to  intimate  that  they 
meant  her  intercession.  The  passage  which  we  quote  in  our 
notes  certainly  seems  to  mean  that  the  Saint  had  inspired  the 
emperor  and  empress  to  act  her  part. 

In  the  citation  we  gave  from  St.  Chrysostom's  homily  on 
SS.  Bernice  and  her  companions,  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
speaks  of  the  practice  of  prostrating  before  the  relics  of  the 
Saints.  St.  Prudentiusf  is  a  witness  to  this  practice  in  the 
Western  Church.  And  St.  Hilary  of  Arles,t  in  describing 
the  religious  honours  paid  to  his  predecessor,  St.  Honoratus, 
mentions  the  offering  of  incense  and  odours  before  his  shrine. 
Eunapius,  the  pagan  sophist,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,^'' 
speaks  of  the  Christians  of  his  day  as  carrying  the  bones  of 
the  martyrs,  "  showing  them  for  gods,  and  kneeling  before 
them,  and  laying  prostrate  at  their  tombs."  Julian  the 
Apostate§  also  accuses  Christians  of  prostrating  before  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  giving  them  divine  honours.  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  reply,  most  fully  allows  the  former 
charge,  and  concedes  that  the  martyrs  are  indeed  worshipped 
by  Christians,  though  not  with  divine  honours,  ov  XarpevruJe, 
hWa  crx^TiK<Z£  Kai  Ti^riTiKug.  And  he  quotes  with  entire  appro- 
bation a  passage  from  Plato  in  favour  of  worshipping  the 
shrines  of  departed  heroes.     This  sounds  certainly  very  un- 

*  Qsdg  ijv  6  evepyujv,  Kai  97  to  avWoyov  t(^  "Nvfi^iovi  (TT€<pavov(Ta  KaWiviKog 
'Eviprju'ia'  y  wcTTTcp  oiKuav  bfxoKoylav^  tt]q  TTtVrfwe  Tap'  Jy/^tJv  ds^afievri  tov  opov, 
T(P  iavTrjg  Nu/Li0iy  hd  tov  £v(rt(3e<TTdTov  (iamXeojg  Kai  Trjg  ^i\oxpi-<yrov  (SaaiXiSog 
Trpocrriyaye,  irdaav  fiev  T(Sv  dvTSKSifJikvMV  Tapax^v  KaTSvvdaaaa,  tijv  dk  Tr/g 
d\T]9tiag,  o)g  <piXr]V,  onoXoyiav  Kparvvatra,  Kai  x^P'-  **?*  yXu)TTy  raXg  TtdvTwv 
ipri(f)Oig  tTriiprjfpicraaa  rrpog  d-rrodei^iv. — Concilia,  Harduin.  torn.  ii.  p.  657. 

t  In  S.  Vincent,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  1023.  Ed.  Arevalo. 

J  Acta  Sanctorum  Bolland.  Jan.  16,  p.  23. 

§  Ap.  S.  Cyril  Alex,  contra  Julian,  lib.  10,  torn.  vii.  p.  339,  and  lib.  6,  p.  201. 
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Protestant,  and  Anglicans  may  call  It  corrupt.  But  tlie  cor- 
ruption must  have  arisen  before  the  time  of  St.  Cyril,  for 
otherwise  how  could  Julian,  who  died  about  fifty  years  before 
this,  have  described  practices  which  sprung  up  half  a  century 
after  his  time  ?  Nay,  we  have  direct  proof  that  this  corrup- 
tion was  of  a  date  prior  to  Julian  himself.  For  Eusebius  of 
Cassarea,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation,*  quotes  the  very 
same  passage  of  Plato,  with  entire  approbation,  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  practice,  and  another  also  from  Hesiod,  which 
is  still  more  in  point : — 

0/  fXEVy  BaijjLovec  ayvoi  STriyOovioi  TEkiQovffiv 
E(r0\oi,  aXe^tfcafcof,  (pvXaKeg  fxepoTZMV  avOpwirioy, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  were  a  Catholic  of  the  present  day  to 
quote  passages  like  these  from  Plato  and  Hesiod,  "  Anglo- 
Catholic"  controversialists  would  at  once  pounce  down  upon 
the  fact  as  even  more  startling  than  their  citations  from  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori. 

"We  shall  do  no  more  than  just  allude  to  the  ante-Nicene 
acts  of  the  Martyrs,  w^hich  are  full  of  important  evidence  in 
behalf  of  the  doctrines  we  are  defending,  though  it  would  be 
most  interesting,  did  our  space  permit,  to  exhibit,  from  these 
most  touching  and  authentic  sources,  the  feelings  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  towards  the  Saint  in  bliss.  But  we  shall 
refer  to  an  authority  as  ancient — for  Origen  began  to  flourish 
in  the  second  century — and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  all  denominations. 

In  his  treatise  on  prayer,t  he  comments  on  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  "  I 
desire,  therefore,  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
thanksgiving  be  made  for  all  men."  He  says  that  interces- 
sions and  thanksgiving  may  be  made  to  men,  but  that  suppli- 
cations are  only  to  be  offered  to  the  Saints,  whilst  prayers 
are  due  to  God  alone.  He  teaches  that  we  may  supplicate  a 
Peter  or  a  Paul,  to  assist  us  and  make  us  worthy  to  profit  by 
the  power  given  them  to  remit  sin.  And  he  argues  a  fortiori 
from  this  that  Christ  is  to  be  supplicated.  J  In  like  manner 
in  his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom, §  he  tells  us  that  the  Martyrs 

*  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  11.  +  Tom.  i.  p.  221.  Ed.  Benedict. 

J  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  Origen  considers  a 
justifiable  invocation  :    "  Veni  angele  suscipe  sermone  conversum  ab  errore 

pristino...et  suscipiens  eum  quasi  medicus  bonus  confove  atque  institue et 

suscipe  tribuens  ei  baptismum  secundae  regenerationis,  et  advoca  tibi  alios  socios 
ministerii  tui,  ut  cuncti  pariter  eos  qui  aliquando  decepti  sunt  erudiatis,  ad 
fidem." — Homil  i.  in  Ezechiel. 

§  lb.  p.  293. 
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encompassing  the  heavenly  altar,  "  minister  to  suppliants  the 
remission  of  their  sins."  So  explicit,  indeed,  is  he  on  the 
subject,  that  in  three  different  places  *  he  distinctly  asserts 
that  a  martyr  expiates  not  only  his  own  sin,  but  that  of 
others.  This  sentiment  is  of  course  modified  by  the  rest  of 
his  teaching,  but  let  those  who  insist  upon  this,  give  us,  at 
least,  the  benefit  of  a  similar  consideration.  We  must  not 
conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  reminding  our  rea- 
ders that  the  same  idea  is  twice  found  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Ignatiusjf  one  of  the  Apostolical  fathers. 

And  now  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  teaching  in  primi- 
tive times  respecting  the  greatest  of  all  saints — the  ever-blessed 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  protesting 
against  the  absurdity  of  those  persons  who  think  it  necessary 
to  write  controversial  books  on  that  subject,  as  if  the  honour 
paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  our  Blessed  Lady  differed  at  all 
in  kind  from  that  paid  to  other  saints.  That  they  differ  in  deqree 
we  of  course  admit,  and  God  forbid  that  we,  or  any  other  Ca- 
tholics, should  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  acknowledging  her 
ineffable  and  incommunicable  privileges,  or  allow  that  any  one 
whose  faith  respecting  the  incarnation  was  sound,  could  pos- 
sibly go  too  far  in  honouring  her  who  is  blessed  among 
women.  But  the  ordinary  language  of  Anglicans,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  betrays  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance 
of  our  belief.  No  one  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  had 
written  laboured  panegyrics  of  St.  Stephen,  or  described  the 
countless  miracles  wrought  by  that  Saint.  But  what  would 
St.  Augustine  have  said  to  an  Eunomian  heretic,  who  would 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  a  book  on  "  the  wor- 
ship of  St.  Stephen  as  practised  in  the  African  Church,  com- 
pared with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  three  first  centuries  "? 
Would  St.  Augustine  have  thought  in  necessary  to  ransack 
the  earlier  fathers  for  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  worship  of 
St.  Stephen  ?  Or  would  it  not  have  been  sufficient  for  him 
to  reply,  that  the  African  Church  had  no  separate  doctrine 
relative  to  St.  Stephen ;  that  the  honours  paid  to  this  Saint 
were  based  on  a  principle  which  applied  equally  to  all  the 
Saints;  but  that  many  circumstances,  such  as  his  being  the 
first  martyr,  or  his  working  so  many  miracles,  when  combined 
with  this  principle,  produced  the  effects  of  which  the  Euno- 
mians  complained.  Now  this  is  precisely  our  answer  to  such 
books  as  Mr.  Tyler's.     We  have,  properly  speaking,  no  spe- 

*  P.  309,  et  not.  c.  f  Ep.  ad  Trallenses,  §  13,  ad  Ephesios,  §  38. 
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cial  doctrine  respecting  the  honour  due  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 
She  is  to  be  worshipped,  because  all  Saints  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  for  no  other  reason.  She  is  to  be  worshipped  more 
than  other  Saints,  because  certain  facts  are  revealed  to  us 
respecting  her,  both  in.  holy  writ  and  by  tradition,  from  which 
we  know  that  God  would  have  us  chiefly  to  honour  her  whom 
He  has  chosen  to  honour  above  all  other  Saints. 

And  if  little  be  revealed  concerning  her,  surely  at  least 
that  little  is  most  eloquent.  For  to  look  at  the  negative  side 
of  this  question  first,  nothing  certainly  is  revealed  to  her  dis- 
advantage. She  was  not  ambitious,  like  the  mother  of  James 
and  John.  She  never  denied  her  Son,  like  Peter.  She  never 
deserted  Him,  as  all  His  loved  apostles  did.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  every  thing  we  know  of  her  tells  to  her  ad- 
vantage !  To  say  nothing  of  her  domestic  virtues,  though  in 
these  she  so  excelled  that  no  perfection  in  them  could  be  men- 
tioned which  she  had  not  attained,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at 
those  heroic  virtues  which  distinguish  the  favourites  of 
heaven.  To  what  creature  but  to  her  shall  we  look  in  Scrip- 
ture, who  shall  combine  the  most  perfect  cheerfulness,  meek- 
ness, and  contentment  in  holy  poverty,  with  patience,  long- 
suifering,  and  satisfaction,  under  unjust  suspicion?  What 
mortal  ever  received  so  high  a  favour  from  God  as  she 
did?  What  mortal  ever  received  a  favour  with  equal 
humility,  unsullied  by  a  single  thought  of  pride  ?  If  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith,  and  he  that  believeth  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 
never  be  confounded,  who,  we  may  ask,  could  ever  believe  as 
she  did  ?  And  if  love  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  theological  virtues,  who  could  love  Jesus  with 
the  love  Mary  bore  to  him  ?  And  if  the  greatest  reward  we 
can  aspire  to,  be  to  be  loved  of  Jesus,  how  can  we  estimate  the 
affection  He  bore  to  her  who  had  nursed  His  infancy,  and  to 
whom  for  many  years  He  was  subject  ?*  If  our  blessed  Lord 
possessed  all  virtues  in  a  degree  which  transcends  all  human 
calculation  and  that  to  be  our  Model,  shall  we  believe  Him  to 
have  been  deficient  in  love  to  His  only  earthly  parent  ?  And 
shall  we  not  love  her  whom  He  loved  ?  And  if  it  be  impos- 
sible for  our  love  to  equal  His,  can  we  think  it  possible  to  love 
her  too  much  ?  Consider  again  her  relation  towards  us,  and 
consequently  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  her.  If  Eve,  the  mother 


*  It  may  be  said  that  much  of  this  applies  to  St.  Joseph.  We  fully  allow  it, 
and  have  no  objection  to  stand  to  all  the  conclusions  deducible  from  it.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  ever  honoured  St.  Joseph  with  especial  veneration. 
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of  us  all,  by  her  disobedience  was  the  cause  of  all  our  woes, 
did  not  Mary  by  her  obedience  become  the  cause  of  our  sal- 
vation,* the  author  of  our  new  life,t  and  the  mother  of  the 
regenerate  ?  If  the  surpassing  love  of  God  to  man  be  shown 
in  this,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  our 
sins,  is  this  not  true  of  Mary  also  ?  And  if  a  mother's  love 
surpass  all  other  human  affection,  can  we  bear  to  contemplate 
the  agonizing  anguish  which  rent  her  tender  soul  at  the  foot 
of  His  cross,  and  think  how  all  that  sorrow  was  borne  for  us 
and  for  our  sins,  without  feeling  horror  and  disgust  at  the  cold 
and  heartless  blasphemies  of  modern  heretics?  And  if, 
according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  all  ages, 
"  God  became  man  to  make  us  gods,"  and  if,  "on  account  of 
our  relationship  to  His  hody,  we  have  become  God's  temple,"^ 
so  that  even  m  us  is  the  Lord  adored,"  what  shall  we  think  of 
her  to  whom  all  this  applies  in  so  infinitely  more  true  a  sense 
than  it  can  do  to  any  other  creature  ?  Once  more,  if  the  ark 
of  the  old  Testament  proved  so  terrible  to  those  who  treated 
it  with  irreverence,  let  us  beware  lest,  by  refusing  to  that  ho- 
noured vessel — the  ark  of  God's  new  covenant  § — the  worship 


♦  It  has  been  conceded  both  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  215)  and 
by  Mr.  Palmer  (Letter  v.  p.  26),  that  the  ancient  authorities  for  this  expression 
are  as  numerous  as  Dr.  Wiseman  had  represented  them.  Yet  neither  of  these 
Anglican  divines  seems  to  bear  in  mind  the  force  of  language  which  the 
fathers  used  when  speaking  on  this  subject.  They  never  sa^  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  the  cause  of  our  salvation,  as  they  would  talk  of  the  mother  of  a 
valuable  statesman,  who  had  no  share  in  her  son's  benefits  to  his  country  ;  they, 
on  the  contrary,  invariably  imply  that  our  Blessed  Lady  had  a  share  by  her 
merits  in  the  world's  redemption.  Thus,  St.  Irenseus,  "  Quod  alligavit  Virgo 
Eva  per  incredulitateaa,  hoc  Virgo  Maria  solvit  per  fidem."  So  again  TertulUan 
(De  Carne  Christi,  cap.  17)  :  "  Quod  ilia  credendo  [serpenti]  deliquit,  haec  cre- 
dendo  delevU."  Or  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  (serm.  64) :  "  Sine  Maria  nee  fugari 
mors  poterat,  nee  vita  poterat  reparari."  Or  Sedulius  (Carmen  Paschal.  38)  : — 
"  Et  velut  e  spinis  mollis  rosa  surgit  acutis 

Ml,  quod  IcBdat,  habens,  matremque  obscurat  honore : 

Sic  Evae  de  stirpe  sacra  veniente  Maria, 

Virginis  antiquse  facinus  nova  virgo  piaret." 

+  S.  Augustin  (De  Sancta  Virginitate,  cap.  6) :  "  Plane  mater  membrorum 
ejus,  quod  nos  sumus  ;  quia  cooperata  est  charitate  ut  fideles  in  Ecclesia  nasce- 
rentur."  So,  before  him,  St.  Epiphanius,  in  his  parallel  between  Eve  and  our 
Blessed  Lady,  bears  witness  that  she  was  called  the  "  mother  of  the  living : " — 
Aurjj  larlv  i]  tra^d  fikv  rrj  Eu^  (TTjfiaivofisvr],  Si  aiviyfiuTog  XajSovaa  to  ku- 
XtiffOai  iJ.f]Trjp  ^(ovtcjv.  (Hseres.  78.) 

%  'EOeoTToirjas  tovq  dvOpdjTrovQ  ysv6i.i£V0Q  dvrbg  dvOpojiroQ Aid  yap  rrjv 

irpoQ  TO  adSfia  avTOV  avyykvitav  vabg  Qtov  yeyuvafiev  Kal  i]fiHQ,...ij}(TTi  koi  iv 
tifilv  TJdri  7rpoaKvvtta9at  tov  Kvpioj/.— S.  Athanas.  Orat.i.  contra  Arianos.  §  38, 
43. 

§  Our  Blessed  Lady  is  called  by  this  term  (so  offensive  to  Protestant  ears) 
by  St.  Methodius  (In  Symeon.  et  Annam.  passim),  St.  Ephrem  (Op.  Syr.  Lat. 
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which  is  due  to  her,  we  incur  the  vengeance  of  her  offended 
Son. 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  chain  of  thought  any  farther, 
though  it  were  easy  to  do  so,  but  shall  return  to  our  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  teaching  of  primitive  times,  by  references 
to  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  We  observed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  that  the  legitimate  sources  of  inquiry 
respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  the  writings  of  those 
fathers  who  had  to  deal  with  heresies  of  which  she  was 
the  object.  Such  were  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Epiphanius,  and  also  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the 
Nestorian  controversy.  Other  sources  indeed  exist,  though 
accidentally,  as  where  the  fathers  speak  of  her  without 
reference  to  any  controversy.  Of  course  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  with  anything  like  fulness  into  a  matter 
which  of  itself  would  deserve  a  volume ;  we  must  be  content 
with  pointing  out  a  few  remarkable  phenomena  which  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Anglican  controversialists. 

First  of  all,  how  is  it  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  be  identical  with  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  here- 
sies which  were  cast  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  primitive 
times,  with  execration  and  horror,  are  allowed  to  subsist 
without  interruption  within  the  pale  of  Anglicanism  ?  We 
almost  shrink  from  alluding  to  the  shocking  heresy  which 
denies  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 
It  is  notorious  that  all  who  held  this  opinion  were  considered 
heretics  by  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  the  fathers,  and  out  of 
the  pale  of  salvation.  The  mild  and  gentle  St.  Ambrose 
speaks  of  the  error  as  a  sacrilege,*  which  ought  scarcely  to 
be  mentioned,  and  in  a  letterf  to  the  pope,  he  and  his  fellow 
bishops  thank  his  holiness  for  having  driven  from  the  fold  of 
Christ  the  wohes  which  taught  this  shameful  doctrine.  St. 
Augustineij:  includes  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  Gnostic, 
Cerinthian,  Manichgean,  or  Arian  heresies.  St.  Jerome§  speaks 

torn.  ii.  p.  430),  St.  Proclus  C.  P.  (Homil.  in  Annuntiat.),  and  Chrysippus  Hie- 
rosol.  (Serm.  in  B.M.V.).  It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  very  accurately 
the  Old  Testament  types  agree  (i.e.  what  the  fathers  of  the  Church  consider 
such)  agree  with  their  antitypes.  Thus,  to  give  only  one  instance  by  way  of 
exemplification,  compare  ii.  Kegum  (Samuel)  vi.  9,  with  Luc.  i.  43. 

*  De  Institutione  Virginis,  cap.  v. 

f  "  Recognovimus  litteris  sanctitatis  tuse  boni  pastoris  excubias,  qui  fideliter 
commissam  tibi  januam  serves  et  pia  sollicitudine  Christi  ovile  custodias,  dignus 
quem  oves  Domini  audiant  et  sequantur  :  et  ideo  quia  nosti  oviculas  Christi, 
lupos  facile  deprehendes,  et  occurres  quasi  providus  pastor,  ne  isti  moribus  per- 
fidise  suae  feralique  ululatu  Dominicum  ovile  dispergant."  (Class  i.  Ep.  42.) 

J  De  Hseresibus,  cap,  24.  §  Adversus  Helvidium. 
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of  it  as  an  intolerable  blasphemyj  and  of  those  who  maintain 
it  as  mad  to  their  perdition.  Protestants  are  familiar  with  a 
one-sided  quotation  from  the  attack  of  St.  Epiphanius  on  the 
Collyridian  heretics,*  who  denied  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  be  a 
woman,  asserted  her  to  be  a  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
her.  But  they  strangely  forget  that  he  has  also  written 
against  a  heresy,  which  is  extensively  prevalent  in  England 
and  maintained  without  censure,  and  that  his  language  against 
the  Collyridians  is  mild  when  compared  with  that  directed 
against  the  Antidicomariae.  He  speaks  of  their  heresy  as 
"  the  poison  of  deadly  wickedness,"  and  as  a  pestilential  mad- 
ness. 

Now  it  is  true  that  Bishop  Pearson  and  a  few  other 
Anglican  divines  have  defended  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  that  others,  like  Patrick,  have  treated 
it  as  pious  belief,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Calvin  spoke  of 
episcopacy  and  its  concomitants,  as  "tolerabiles  ineptiae." 
But  how  utterly  different  is  the  tone  of  all  from  that  of  the 
early  fathers.  They  deal  with  their  subject  much  as  they 
would  do  were  they  examining  some  unimportant  critical 
question,  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews ;  not  as 
persons  w^ho  felt  that  the  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith  was 
being  violated  by  their  opponents.  But  what  would  the 
fathers  have  said  of  a  respectable  Anglican  clergyman,t  who 
talks  of  "  that  very  intimum  penetrate  of  Greek  superstition 
— the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  ?  Whenever  a  Greek  has 
been  brought  to  consider  this  as  a  point  of  no  great  im- 
portance, we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  prejudice  what- 
sover  which  he  will  not  surrender."  We  perfectly  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  latter  proposition,  and  so  would  the 
fathers;  but  what  would  these  holy  men  have  thought 
of  a  Church  which  could  tolerate  such  things,  • —  of  a 
Church  which  allowed  its  clergy  to  preach  such  doctrine, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  of 
baptismal  regeneration?  Or  again,  what  would  they  have 
thought  of  the  Catholicism  of  a  Church  which  allowed  its 
clergyj  to  deny  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  Mother  of 

*  St.  Epiphanius  happily  refers  to  Jeremiah  vii.  18,  comparing  the  Collyri- 
dians to  the  Israelitish  women,  who  oflFered  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven.  From 
which  Mr,  Palmer  (Letter  v.  p.  75)  most  logically  concludes  that  St.  Epiphanius 
would  now  condemn  the  title  of  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  as  applied  by  the  Church 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

+  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hartley,  p.  196.  This 
gentleman  travelled  for  the  "  Church  Missionary  Society." 

X  Like  Mr.  Close,  in  his  celebrated  sermon  at  Cheltenham.    The  "  Times  " 
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Grod  ?  What  would  St.  Cyril,  or  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
have  replied  to  the  noisy  champions  of  such  a  communion  ? 

Our  argument,  then,  is  this;  Anglicanism  and  primitive 
Christianity  cannot  be  identical,  for  doctrines  which  are  con- 
sistent with  one  are  inconsistent  with  the  other.  And  as 
a  chemist,  on  applying  to  two  liquids  a  test  which  causes 
the  one  to  effervesce,  whilst  it  produces  no  eifect  on  the 
other,  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  two  liquids 
to  be  materially  different;  so  we,  observing  that  doctrines 
which  startled  and  shocked  the  minds  of  the  early  Church 
are  treated  by  Anglicans  as  innocent  or  trivial,  at  once  pro- 
nounce the  existence  of  principles  (whether  developed  or  not) 
in  primitive  times  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Anglican  system. 

Every  one  remembers  the  startling  effect  which  a  sermon 
of  Mr.  Newman's  produced  some  years  ago  upon  the  "re- 
ligious world,"  because  it  seemed  to  speak  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  exempt  from  sin.f  And  even  our  friend,  Mr. 
Palmer,:t  considers  this  doctrine  as  peculiar  to  "  Romanists," 
although  the  opposite  doctrine  has  been  authoritatively  con- 
demned and  anathematized  as  a  heresy  by  the  schismatic 
Grreek  Church. §  But  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  concede 
that  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Syriac  fathers,  who  agreed  with 
St.  Ambrose  in  speaking  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  "per 
gratiam  ab  omni  Integra  labe  peccati,"||  were  as  thorough- 
going Romanists  as  ourselves.  Indeed  has  not  St.  Ambrose 
himself  said,  "  non  habent  Petri  haereditatem  qui  Petri  sedem 
non  habent?"^ 

Now  while  the  voice  of  Catholic  antiquity  is  clear  and 
distinct  in  asserting  the  sinless  purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
Protestants  may  seem  to  gain  some  advantage  by  what 
several  of  the  fathers  have  said  connected  with  this   sub- 


newspaper,  it  is  true,  called  him  a  Nestorian  heretic;  but  the  bishops  took  the 
matter  as  coolly  as  possible,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  continues  to  electrify 
his  audience  by  similar  exhibitions  every  "  Lord's  day." 

*  "  Whosoever  denies  Mary  to  be  the  Mother  of  God  is  cut  off  from  God.'* 
S.  Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.  51. 

I  See,  among  other  works  of  the  kind,  "  Essays  on  the  Church,"  p.  288, 
ed.  1838.  From  the  very  first,  Mr.  Newman's  tone  in  speaking  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  indicated  a  feeling  which  his  late  Sermons  prove  not  to  have  diminished. 

J  Narrative  of  Events,  &c,  p.  56.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Mr.  Palmer 
rarely,  if  ever,  speaks  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  except  where  he  quotes  from  others. 
See,  for  instance.  Letter  i.  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  pp.  10,  13,  14,  15, 16, 17,  &c.  ad  inf. 
On  the  same  low  Protestant  principle  he  always  leaves  out  the  Saint,  in  quoting 
from  the  holy  fathers,  except  when  he  thinks  that  they  furnish  him  with  an 
invincible  argument.  §  In  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  1642. 

II  lu  Psalm  cxviii.  ^  De  Poenitentia,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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ject.  Origen,*  St.  Basil, f  and  his  friend  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen4  the  author  of  a  homily  attributed  to  Titus 
Bostrensis,  and  (stranger  than  all)  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, § 
interpret  the  sword  which  passed  through  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
doubted  and  was  scandalized  at  the  death  of  her  Son.  When 
we  find  such  holy  men  maintaining  a  view  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  constant  and  clear  tradition  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  so  contrary  to  natural  feelings,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  expect  some  strange  solution — any  surely  but  a  pro- 
testant  one.  In  fact,  the  case  is  so :  for  here,  if  anywhere, 
^  XvtriQ  TfjQ  cLTTopiac  awdhili^.  We  have  the  solution  at  once, 
on  referring  to  Origen,  ||  from  whom  the  later  writers  bor- 
rowed the  notion.  "  Si  scandalum  in  Domini  passione  non 
passa  est,  non  est  mortuus  Jesus  pro  peccatis  ejus.  Si  autem 
omnes  peccaverunt  et  egent  gloria  Dei,  justificati  gratia 
Ejus  et  redempti,  utique  et  Maria  illo  tempore  scandalizata 
est."  This  passage  shows  that  Origen  felt  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  sinless  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  could  only  escape  from 
the  difficulty  by  supposing  her  to  have  fallen  into  a  sin  of 
doubt  at  the  crucifixion.  In  other  w^ords,  he  took  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  granted,  for  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty.  If  St.  Mary  was  con- 
ceived in  original  sin,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  die 
for  her,  even  though  she  committed  no  actual  sin.  But  it 
puzzled  Origen,  and  has  puzzled  many  theologians  since 
Origen,  to  explain  how  Christ  died  for  her,  if  exempt  from 
all  sin,  original  and  actual.  The  true  solution  of  course  is, 
that  she  was  so  exempt  from  a  special  application  of  the 
merits  of  Christ's  sacred  passion  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  Origen, 
and  of  others,  on  this  point  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Our  ex- 
planation is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  well-known  opinions 
of  St.  Ephrem,  the  friend  of  St.  Basil,  on  this  point,  who, 
although  rightly  considering  the  body  of  Mary  to  be  by 
nature  a  bodylF  of  sin,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  temple  of 
the  incarnate  God,  without  an  especial  intervention  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;   yet  distinctly  speaks**  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 


*  In  Lucam  Homil.  16. 

+  Ep.  260.  X  In  Tragoedia,  Christo  Patiente.  §  In  Johan. 

II  Ubi  supra. 

^  As  where  Bellarmine,  in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, speaks  of  St.  Mary  as  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath. 
**  S.  Ephrem  Oper.  Syr.  Lat.  torn.  ii.  p.  327.     Vid.  Asseman.  Bibl.  Oriental, 
torn.  i.  p.  90. 
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and  Eve  before  her  fall,  as  being  equally  in  a  state  of  sinless 
innocence.  So  that  what  seems  at  first  to  militate  against 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  does  in  fact  but  greatly  strengthen  it. 

Nothing  is  more  oiFensive  to  modern  English  ears,  than 
the  titles  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  long  given  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Litany  of  Loretto.  But  the  lights  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  primitive  days,  delighted  as  much  in 
proclaiming  these  titles,  especially  against  heretics,  as  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  could  do. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  St.  Cyril's  apostrophe  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  as  quoted  in  our  pages  a  few  numbers  back. 
A  very  similar  apostrophe  occurs  in  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  same  holy  father  before  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  in  that  city.  We  think  most 
Anglican  congregations  would  be  startled  out  of  their  wits 
on  hearing  Dr.  Hook,  or  any  other  "  Anglo-Catholic"  clergy- 
man, thus  address  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "  Hail  Mary,  Mother 
of  God,  venerable  treasure  of  the  universe,  inextinguishable 
lamp,  crown  of  virginity,  sceptre  of  orthodoxi/,  temple  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  ....  through  whom  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
glorified,  through  whom  the  precious  cross  is  celebrated  and 
adored  all  over  the  xcorld ....  through  whom  churches  are 
founded  throughout  the  universe,  through  w^hom  nations  are 
brought  to  repentance.  .  .  .  What  mortal  is  capable  of  ade- 
quately celebrating  the  most  glorious  Mary  V  * 

We  have  ourselves  heard  "  hisce  ipsis  auribus^^  many  ser- 
mons, and  read  many  more,  of  which  St.  Mary  was  the 
subject,  and  that  by  Anglican  clergymen  of  the  "highest 
Church  principles,"  but  it  never  was  our  fortune  to  come 
across  anything  like  this.  Indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  such 
sermons  turned  on  the  extreme  danger  of  giving  "  too  much 
honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;"  and  that  in  England  too ! 
Controversialists  have  done  their  utmost  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  of  their  meaning  the  strong  expressions  of  the 
fathers.  But  how  shocked  and  horrified  would  the  same  con- 
troversialists be,  were  they  to  hear  a  bishop  at  Malta  or 
Palermo  address  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  words  of  St. 


*  Labbe  Concilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  584.  The  last  sentence  is  sufficient  to  disprove 
the  statement  of  Anglican  controversialists,  that  St.  Cyril  meant,  not  to  exalt 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  merely  to  speak  of  the  blessings  of  the  Incarnation. 
His  other  sermon  is  equally  clear.  At  the  beginning  of  it  he  says  :  'Etti  tA 
kyicwfua  Trjg  OforoKov  SKTavio  ^lov  rbv  \6yov.  (Op.  torn.  vi.  p.  379.)  Some  of  the 
epithets  above  cited  are  undoubtedly  consistent  with  Anglicanism,  but  what 
Anglican  sense  will  such  an  expression,  e.g.  as  aKrircTpov  ttiq  dpOodo^iag,  bear? 
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Cyril.*  "  Hall,  Mary  !  Mother  of  God,  for  through  thee  the 
waves  of  ocean  have  safely  and  peacefully  carried  our  fellow- 
servants  and  brethren  in  the  ministry"  [to  their  destination 
at  Ephesus.]  We  should  have  "  Anglo-Catholics"  writing 
to  the  English  Ohurchman,  and  descanting  on  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  this  with  sound  doctrine.  In  St. 
Cyril,  however,  it  is  discovered  to  be  perfectly  sound.  We 
fear,  however,  that  there  are  in  the  same  sermon  other  pas- 
sages even  more  difficult  for  Anglican  orthodoxy  to  get  over, 
as  where  St.  John  is  addressed  as  the  "  port  and  protector  of 
Ephesus,  the  nourisher  of  the  poor,  the  refuge  of  the  distressed, 
the  source  of  quiet  and  repose  to  those  dwelling  near  and  at  a 

distance,  "t 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  St.  Cyril  was  at  all  singular 
in  this.  Witness  the  following  from  the  celebrated  sermonj 
of  St.  Proclus  of  Constantinople,  which  bears  a  still  earlier 
date  than  that  of  St.  Cyril. 

"Behold,  the  land  and  sea  pay  homage§  to  the  Virgin;  the 
latter,  by  yielding  a  peaceful  surface  to  sailing  vessels,  and  the 
former,  by  supporting  without  impediment  the  steps  of  travellers. 
Let  nature  then  leap  for  joy,  and  let  the  human  race  rejoice,  since 
women  are  honoured  ;  and  let  humanity  dance  with  gladness,  since 
virgins  are  glorified.  For  where  sin  did  abound,  there  has  grace 
superabounded.  For  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  has 
this  day  called  us  here  together;  that  unstained  treasure  of  virginity, 
that  spiritual  paradise  of  the  second  Adam ;  . .  .  .  that  living  bush 
which  the  fire  of  a  divine  birth  did  not  consume ;  that  truly  light- 
cloud  II  which  bore  him  bodily  who  sitteth  on  the  cherubim ;  that 
purest  fleece  of  a  celestial  shower  ;  Mary,  servant  and  mother, 
virgin  and  heaven  ;  that  only  bridge  between  God  and  man  ;  that 
fearful  loom  of  the  dispensation,  with  which  was  ineffably  woven 
that  garment  of  the  union  [of  natures]  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  the  weaver." 

Or  to  quote  from  another  sermon  of  the  same  father,  on 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation.  After  saying  that  all  the 
festivals  of  the  saints  are  great  and  glorious  all  over  the 
earth,  he  continues : — 

"But  though  the  memories  of  all  the  saints  are  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, yet  nothing  can  at  all  equal  the  glory  of  this  festival." 

*  St.  Cyril,  Oper.  torn.  vi.  p.  381. 

t  Ibid.  p.  380.  TJv  E^cutwr  \ifiijv  Kai  Trpofxaxog,  tujv  7rrwx<^v  rpotpdg^ 
TOiv  OXifiofikvbJv  KUTacpvyrjj  twv  kyyvQ  K(d  rcJv  fiuKftdv  dva\pvx^  Kai 
dvdiravaiQ. 

%  Gallandi  Bibl.  Patr.  torn.  ix.  p.  614. 

§  Aupo^opH,  lit.  "  bring  gifts."  ||  In  allusion  to  Isaias  ix.  1. 
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*  The  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  indeed  illustrious,  but  nothing 
in  the  world  is  equal  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  Travel  over 
creation  in  thy  thoughts,  0  man  !  and  see  if  there  be  anything 
equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  Holy  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  Examine 
the  earth  all  over,  and  survey  the  ocean,  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the 
air,  inquire  into  the  heavens,  and  ponder  on  all  the  unseen  powers, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  such  wonder  in  creation.'*  "  Through  her 
blessed  are  all  women.  No  longer  is  the  female  sex  accursed,  for 
it  has  that  one  descendant  by  whom  it  will  surpass  angels  in  glory. 
Mary,  then,  is  worshipped  because  she  was  the  mother,  the  servant, 
the  cloud,  the  bride- chamber,  and  the  ark  of  the  Lord." 

We  may  refer  to  another  great  champion  of  the  Church 
at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  St.  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Aregra, 
who  has  in  twof  of  his  extant  sermons  addressed  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  much  the  same  terms  as  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Proclus. 

ChrysippusJ  a  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  is  another  contem- 
porary authority.  But  as  the  epithets  applied  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  these  writers  are  almost  verbally  identical,  we 
should  only  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  quoting  them 
at  any  length.  The  same  observation  applies  to  several  homi- 
lies which  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  earlier  fathers, 
but  whose  internal  evidence  shows  them  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Nestorian  controversy. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  citing  a  few 
passages  from  a  sermon  by  St.  Basil  of  Seleucia,§  who  took 
part  in  the  sacred  synod  of  Ohalcedon,  held  within  twenty 
years  after  that  of  Ephesus.  The  whole  sermon  deserves  an 
attentive  perusal,  but  we  cannot  afford  space  for  more  than  a 
few  passages. 

"  How  shall  I  dare  to  sound  the  virginal  gulf  [the  subject  of  the 
Incarnation],  and  search  into  the  abyss  of  so  great  a  mystery, 
unless  thou,  O  Mother  of  God,  will  teach  me,  unskilful  diver,  to 
put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 

*  Gallandi  Bibl.  Patrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  630. 

t  lb.  p.  460,  475.  In  the  latter  sermon  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  is  implied  throughout,  and  indeed  expressed  in  words  in  several 
places ;  but  as  the  original  Greek  is  still  only  in  manuscript,  we  cannot  in  con- 
troversy ^l^^^q^I  to  a  Latin  translation,  even  when  the  work  of  so  accurate  a  scho- 
lar and  so  scrupulously  faithful  an  interpreter  as  Combefis. 

J  Fabricius  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  tom  ix.  p.  432.  Du  Pin,  Bibliotheque  des 
Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  siecle  5,  Art.  Chrysippus ;  and  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ad 
ann.  455. 

§  Combefis  Auctorium,  tom.  i.  p.  570,  et  seq..  V.  Cave,  Historia  Litteraria 
ad  ann.  448,  and  Du  Pin,  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs,  Art.  Basile  de  Seleucie. 
Also  Fabricius,  tom.  viii.  p.  133.  The  testimony  of  Fabricius  and  Cave  is 
especially  valuable,  as  they  reject  several  of  the  works  attributed  to  St.  Basil 
on  critical  grounds. 
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lusts,  and  filling  with  thy  mercy  the  mouth  of  my  mind,  enable  me 
to  penetrate  the  deep  secret  of  thy  Son's  birth,  that  by  the  light  of 
thy  mercy  I  may  find  in  thee  the  pearl  of  truth  ?  And  do  thou 
assist  my  conception,  that  being  taught  by  thee,  I  may  be  enabled 
to  speak  concerning  thee,  not  indeed  so  as  to  explain  the  Incarna- 
tion, which  is  impossible,  '  but  that  thou  becamest  a  mother,  and 
yet  didst  remain  a  virgin.' " 

"  What  tongue,  then,  is  sufficient  to  celebrate  her  worthily?  for 
through  her  we  have  become  partakers  of  great  benefits.  With 
what  flowers  of  language  shall  we  weave  a  crown  worthy  of  her  ? 
What  praises  can  we  utter,  worthy  of  one  of  whom  all  earthly 
things  are  unworthy?  For  when  Paul  said  of  other  saints,  '  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,'  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  who  surpasses  all  the  martyrs  in  glory,  as  much  as  the  sun 
outshines  all  other  stars  ?" 

"  Who,  then,  would  not  admire  the  great  powers  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  her  pre-eminence  over  all  the  saints  whom  we  venerate? 
For  if  God  has  given  so  much  grace  to  his  servants,  that  they  can 
heal  the  sick,  not  only  by  their  touch,  but  even  by  their  shadow, 
what  power  should  we  not  suppose  him  to  have  given  to  his  mother? 

"  Being  bound  together  therefore  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  let  us 
address  to  the  Mother  of  God  such  words  as  these :  0  most  holy 
Virgin  !  whosoever  shall  say  all  great  and  glorious  things  con- 
cerning thee  will  not  err  from  the  truth,  but  he  will  come  short  of 
thy  merits.  Do  thou  look  down  propitiously  upon  us  from  above, 
and  peacefully  direct  us  now  upon  earth ;  and  at  the  throne  of 
judgment  lead  us  forward  full  of  confidence,  and  make  us  to  stand 
at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  having  been  taken  up  into  heaven  to 
celebrate  with  angels  the  uncreated  and  consubstantial  Trinity, 
which  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son,"  &c. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
was  fully  developed  when  sermons  like  these  were  preached. 
And  the  most  sceptical  persons  ought  to  be  satisfied  when 
told,  that  the  genuineness  of  all  the  sermons  we  have  referred 
to  is  considered  as  undoubted  by  such  critics  as  Cave  and 
Du  Pin.  But  we  are  moreover  convinced  that  St.  Proclus 
and  his  contemporaries  preached  only  the  doctrines  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them.  It  startled  none  but  heretics. 
Nestorius  protested  against  one  of  the  sermons  w^e  quoted 
from  St.  Proclus,  and  was  considered,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  an  innovator  for  so  doing.  But  we  have  the  strongest 
historical  evidence,  from  accidental  sources,  that  this  was  the 
case. 

Not  to  quote  many  and  intermediate  writers,  we  shall  give 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  St.  Ambrose  of 
Milan.     We  all  know  the  estimation  in  which  this   holy 
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father  holds  the  glorious  state  of  holy  Yirglnlty,  in  behalf  of 
which  some  of  his  most  beautiful  works  are  written  And 
of  this  angelic  state,  he  proposes  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the 
realized  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  and  imitated,  "  from  whom,  as 
from  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  chastity  and  the  beauty  of  virtue 
is  reflected."*  For  "  what  can  be  more  noble  than  the 
Mother  of  God,  what  more  glorious  than  her  whom  Glory 
chose  for  himself?"  And  after  expatiating  at  great  length 
on  her  virtues,  St.  Ambrose  thus  concludes  : — "  This  is  the 
representation  of  virginity.  For  such  was  Mary,  that  the 
life  of  her  alone  is  a  source  of  instruction  for  all."  And  he 
encourages  virgins  by  the  thought  of  St.  Mary  presenting 
them  at  the  last  day  to  her  Son,  as  chaste  spousest  who  have 
preserved  their  bridal  chambers  inviolate.  So  full  was  she  of 
grace,  that  her  presence  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  gift  of 
chastity  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  And  from  the  riches  of  her 
virginity  "  she  rained  upon  the  earth  the  grace  of  Christ." 
The  prophets  had  spoken  of  her  in  the  figure  of  the  Church, 
and  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  heavenly  spouse  in  the  Canticles 
relates  to  his  blessed  mother.  She  is  prefigured  in  Eve,  but 
in  Eve  hefore  her  fall,  she  is  the  eastern  gate,  the  rod  from 
the  root  of  Jesse,  the  paradise  of  God,  the  sealed  fountain, 
the  royal  dwelling,  the  temple  of  God,  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  t  These,  and  many  other  similar  figures,  ocpur  at 
every  page  of  St.  Ambrose's  tracts  on  virginity,  and  afford  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  identity  of  teaching  between  his  time 
and  that  of  St.  Proclus,  especially  when  we  connect  with  them 
the  very  strong  and  decisive  language  elsewhere  §  used  by 
St.  Ambrose,  on  the  invocation  of  saints  and  anjjels. 

*  De  Virginibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

+  Mr.  Palmer,  like  all  Protestants  Qie  glories  in  the  name),  is  shocked  at  this 
expression  when  used  by  Catholics.  Vid.  Letter  in.  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  p.  33. 
We  beg  to  apologize  in  the  words  of  St.  Athanasius.  (Apol.  ad  Constant.  §  33.) 
"  The  Son  of  God  ....  in  addition  to  all  his  other  benefits,  bestowed  this  also 
upon  us,  that  we  should  possess  upon  earth  in  the  state  of  virginity,  a  picture 
of  the  holiness  of  angels.     Accordingly  such  as  have  attained  this  virtue,  the 

Catholic  Church  has  been  accustomed  to  call  the  brides  of  Christ For 

indeed  this  holy  and  heavenly  profession  is  nowhere  established  but  only 
among  us  Christians,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  argument,  that  with  us  is  to  be  found 
the  genuine  aud  true  religion."  (Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  xiii.  p.  185.) 
See  also  S.  Methodii  Patareu.  Convivium  passim.  The  term  is  often  found  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs.  It  is  used  by  Tertullian  with  reference  to  holy 
widowhood.    Ad  Uxor.  i.  4. 

J  De  Institutione  Virginis,  passim. 

§  De  Viduis,  cap.  ix.  "  Videtis  enim  quod  magno  peccato  obnoxia  minus 
idonea  sit  qmie  pro  se  precetur,  certe  qnse  pro  se  inipetret.  Adliibeat  igitur  ad 
medicum  alios  precatores.    ^gri  enim  nisi  ad  eos  aliorum  precibus  inedicus 
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A  fragment  remains  to  us  of  St.  Atbanasius'  Commentary 
on  St.  Luke,  which  is  well  calculated  to  make  us  regret  the 
loss  of  the  remainder.  The  following  is  from  the  commentary 
on  Luke  i.  48.* 

"  What  a  thing  is  virginity !  For  any  one  wishing  to  exercise 
the  other  virtues  is  regulated  by  the  law,  but  virginity  being  above 
the  lawjf  and  aiming  at  a  more  perfect  mode  of  life,  is  a  token  of 
the  life  to  come  and  an  image  of  the  purity  of  angels.J  And  we 
may  learn  from  this  how  great  is  the  glory  of  virgins,  and  how 
great  the  token  of  divinity  in  it.  If  the  parents  of  martyrs  are 
illustrious,  because  of  the  fortitude  of  their  sons  ;  if  Sara  rejoices 
for  having  brought  forth  Isaac ;  and  if  those  are  blessed  who  have 
seed  in  Sion  and  friends  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  prophet  saith  ;  how 
great  is  the  glory  of  the  holy  Virgin  and  godlike  Mary,  who  both 
is,  and  is  reputed,  the  Mother  of  the  Word,  according  to  the 
generation  of  the  flesh  ? .  . .  .  And  that  which  happened  to  Mary 
is  a  glory  to  all  other  virgins.  §  For  they  hang  like  virginal 
branches  on  that  root." 

Still  earlier  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Purification,  by  St.  Methodius ||  of  Patara,  who  suifered  a.  d. 
290.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  ante-Nicene  period,  where 
evidence  on  an^/  point  of  doctrine  is  most  difficult  to  be  at- 
tained. Anglicans  are  as  badly  off  in  this  matter  as  Catholics 
can  be,  and  that  too  with  reference  to  doctrines  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  beg  those  gentlemen  who  talk  about  the 
silence  of  antiquity  respecting  points  where  they  differ  from 
us,  to  examine  how  many  testimonies  might  be  collected  from 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers  in  support  of  the  different  proposi- 
tions in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  We  think  many  of  them 
would  be  astonished  at  the  little  space  which  the  sum  total  of 

fuerit  invitatus,  pro  se  rogare  non  possunt Obsecrandi  sunt  angeli  pro 

nobis,  qui  nobis  ad  praesidium  dati  sunt :  martyres  obsecrandi,  quorum  videmur 
nobis  quodam  corporis  pignore  patrocinium  vindicare.  Possunt  pro  peccatis 
rogare  nostris,  qui  proprio  sanguine,  etiam  si  qua  habuerunt  peccata,  laverunt ; 
.  isti  enim  sunt  Dei  mavty  res,  nostri  prcesules,  speculatores  vitcs  actuumque  nostrorum." 
See  also  Class,  i.  Ep.  xxii.  on  the  Invention  of  the  Relics  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  his  "  defensores"  "  propugnatores"  and  patrons. 

*  S.  Athanasii,  Oper.  tom.  i.  p.  1270.     Ed.  Montfaucon. 

t  Compare  St.  Athanasius,  De  Incamatione,  §  51,  tom.  i.  p.  92.  Trjv  i»7r^p 
Tov  vojxov  TTapOeviav. 

I  Compare  Apolog.  ad  Constant.  §  33,  tom.  i.  p.  317.  lUova  rrJQ  nSv  dyyeXiav 

ayiOTTlTOQ. 

§  Ibid.  "  "When  heathens  see  [the  consecrated  virgins]  they  admire  them 
as  being  the  temple  of  the  Word."  It  is  on  account  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  above  extracts,  that  St.  Athanasius  (in  Vit.  S.  Antonii,  tom.  i.  p.  842) 
speaks  of  Polycratia,  a  virgin  of  Laodicea,  as  OavixaariJQ  kuI  XpiaTu^opov 
TrapOevov. 

II  Quoted  at  length  in  Dr.  Wiseman's  Remarks  on  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Palmer. 
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these  would  occupy.  And  the  difficulties*  to  be  got  over 
are  infinitely  more  serious  than  any  that  have  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  against  any  exclusively  Catholic  doctrine. 
But  the  free  and  easy  way  with  which  the  subject  is  treated, 
whenever  alluded  to,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers  were  as  decisively  "  Athanasian"  as  the 
Athanasian  Creed  itself.  Whereas  it  is  perfectly  notorious 
to  all  that  have  read  anything  about  the  matter,  that  every 
book  professing  to  be  written  by  an  ante-Nicene  father, 
which  contains  a  direct  and  decisive  testimony  against  the 
Arian,  Macedonian,  or  Eutychian  heresies,  is,  ipso  facto, 
thrown  overboard  as  spurious,  by  the  common  consent  of 
critics.  Socinians,  of  course,  appeal  to  this  as  a  proof  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  added  to  the  faith.  We  know  not  how 
Anglicans  are  prepared  to  answer  the  objection,  unless  they 
adopt  Mr.  Newman's  Theory  of  Developments,  but  of  one  thing 
we  are  quite  sure,  and  that  is,  that  any  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culty will  also  solve  what  they  consider  ours.  For  a  difficulty 
of  course  we  cannot  consider  it,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  our 
Lord  is  with  His  Church  as  much  today  as  He  was  with  it  in 
the  days  of  Origen  or  St.  Methodius,  and  that  it  is  as  much 
the  "  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  as  in  the  times  of  St. 
Irenaeus  or  St.  Cyprian.  And,  we  will  add,  that  now,  as  in 
the  Apostles'  days,  whosoever  will  not  hear  the  Church  is  to 
be  held,  of  the  multitude  of  the  faithful,  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican,  t 

*  Those  Anglicans  who  fancy  that  the  study  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  one  continued  course  of  plain 
sailing,  should  be  referred  to  a  clever  article  in  an  American  Review  (Christian 
Examiner,  Nov.  1837),  the  organ  of  Dr.  Channing's  party,  on  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln's  "  Clement  of  Alexandria."  Thus — "  TTe  are  astonished  that  any  one 
can  read  Clement  with  ordinary  attention,  and  imagine  for  a  single  moment 
that  he  regarded  the  Son  as  numerically  identical,  one,  with  the  Father.  His 
dependent  and  inferior  nature,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  everywhere  recognized." 
p.  144.  Those  alone  who  have  never  read  St.  Clement  can  afford  to  despise 
the  American  objection,  or  to  sneer  at  Petavius. 

f  May  we  be  allowed  to  protest  against  that  frightful  heresy,  so  insidious  to 
religious  minds  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  talks  about  the  present 
degraded  state  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  holiness,  and  thereby  explains 
what  they  consider  its  divided  state.  "We  cannot  see  why  they  should  consider 
the  Church  more  degraded  than  in  the  times  of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Chrysostom. 
The  sermons  of  the  fathers  show  that  the  most  shocking  crimes  were  as  pre- 
valent in  their  day  as  they  can  be  in  ours.  But  who  before  the  nineteenth 
century  ever  thought  of  measuring  the  sanctity  of  the  Church  by  the  sins  of 
her  children?  Of  course  the  worst  sins  are  committed  where  most  grace  is 
abused.  It  is  by  the  virtues  of  her  children  that  the  holiness  of  God's  Church 
ought  to  be  measured.  And  have  we  not  had  since  the  Reformation,  as  holy 
ascetics,  as  glorious  virgins,  as  heroic  confessors,  as  noble  martyrs,  as  in  the 
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We  have  been  writing  no  orderly  dissertation,  but  merely 
illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Church,  with  re- 
ference to  those  objections  which  happened  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  our  mind.  But  we  do  wish  that  some  work  were 
written,  not  only  giving  the  evidences  in  the  dry  and  un- 
edifying  manner  too  common  to  mere  controversial  works, 
but  showing  the  astonishing  connexion  between  the  Catholic 
doctrine  respecting  saints  and  angels,  and  the  other  doctrines 
of  the  primitive  Church.  We  do  not,  and  cannot, — perhaps 
we  ought  not, — to  wish  Anglicans  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  until  they  have 
got  rid  of  all  their  Protestant  notions  on  other  points.  Who 
knows  what  monstrous  heresy  might  not  be  the  result  ?  But 
when  they,  as  a  body,  adopt  the  primitive  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, and  not  only  profess,  but  show  by  their  practice  that 
they  actually  believe  in,  the  whole  sacramental  system ;  when 
they  can  understand  holy  and  mortified  lives,  as  described 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  see  the  angelic  beauty  of 
holy  virginity ;  when  they  realize  the  value  of  intercessory 
prayer,  and  shrink  with  horror  from  every  heresy  which 
militates  against  the  doctrines  of  the  first  six  oecumenical 
councils,  we  need  not  fear  about  the  rest  following  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

In  the  meanwhile,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  sincerely 
and  honestly  wish  to  know  how  much  was  realized  in  primi- 
tive times,  of  the  Catholic  belief  and  practice  respecting  the 
saints,  we  maintain  that  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that, 
for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Christians 
believed  that  it  was  lawful — 

1.  To  invoke  the  saints,  not  only  asking  their  prayers,  but 
in  the  direct  manner  which  in  modern  Catholics  is  considered 
idolatrous. 

2.  To  have  confidence  in  their  patronage  and  protection. 

3.  To  make  pilgrimages  to  their  tombs,  and  to  expect  both 
tem.poral  and  spiritual  blessings  in  consequence. 

fourth  or  fifth  centuries  ?  It  is  most  painful  to  oppose  such  men  as  Dr.  Pusey, 
but  what  would  St.  Augustine  have  said  to  the  assertion  (Letter  to  the  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  p.  23),  that  the  sins  of  the  Church  have  forfeited  the  notes  of 
holiness  and  unity  ?  "  If  holiness,  the  very  end  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  may  be  imperfect,  and  the  word  of  Scripture  not  be  broken,  much 
more  may  unity."  By  no  means.  Holiness  is  more  essential  for  individual 
salvation,  but  unity  is  infinitely  more  essential  as  a  note  of  the  Church.  This  is 
said  by  St.  Augustine  in  a  very  striking  passage,  which  we  cannot  find  just  at 
present.  Indeed  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  and 
others,  is,  we  are  pained  to  say  it  but  must  not  mince  matters,  that  of  the  later 
Donatists,  of  the  school  of  Tychonius. 
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4.  To  believe  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  their  relics. 

5.  To  show  their  veneration  for  their  relics  by  external 
actions,  as  prostrations,  &c. 

6.  To  address  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  particular,  as  the 
greatest  of  all  saints ;  in  other  words,  to  give  her  the  worship 
of  hyper-dulia. 

And  finally,  we  maintain  that  these  things  were  as  univer- 
sally and  as  frequently  practised  as  in  our  own  times. 

We  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  an  Anglican  bishop, 
whose  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  have,  for  the  last 
century,  been  a  most  popular  and  approved  work  among 
members  of  his  own  communion. 

"  Read  only  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fathers ;  read  the  ora- 
tions of  Basil  on  the  martyr  Mamas,  and  on  the  forty  martyrs ; 
read  the  orations  of  Ephraim  Syrus  on  the  death  of  Basil,  and  on 
the  forty  martyrs,  and  on  the  praises  of  the  holy  martyrs  ;  read  the 
orations  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  Athanasius,  and  on  Basil,  and 
on  Cyprian;  read  the  orations  of  Gregory  Nyssen  on  Ephraim 
Syrus,  and  on  the  martyr  Theodoras,  and  on  Meletius,  bishop  of 
Antioch  ;  read  the  sixty-sixth  and  other  homihes  of  Chrysostom  ; 
read  his  orations  on  the  martyrs  of  Egypt,  and  other  orations,  and 
you  will  be  greatly  astonished  to  find  how  full  they  are  of  this  sort 
of  superstition,  what  powers  and  miracles  are  ascribed  to  the  saints, 

what  prayers  and  praises  are  ofiered  up  to  them The  monks, 

then,  were  the  principal  promoters  of  the  worship  of  the  dead  in 
former  times  ;  and  who  are  the  great  patrons  and  advocates  of  the 
same  worship  now  ?  Are  not  their  legitimate  successors  and 
dependants,  the  monks,  and  priests,  and  bishops  op  the 
Church  of  Rome  ?"* 


Since  the  above  article  was  written  we  happened  to  stumble 
upon  the  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Palmer's  dealing  with 
the  fathers. 

In  his  work  against  Celsus,  Origent  is  extremely  severe 
against  that  pagan  philosopher  for  advocating  the  worship  of 
dasmons.  He  distinguishes  between  the  good  spirits  or  angels, 
whose  province  it  is  to  guard  the  faithful,  and  the  "  daemons," 
"  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub."  In  short,  by  " daemons"  Origen 
most  distinctly  understands  "devils."  Now  will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  in  spite  of  this  distinction  between  "  angels "  and 
"  daemons,"  and  after  the  rigid  exclusion  of  any  good  sense 
to  the  word  laifnov,  Mr.  Palmer  thus  translates  "ATrayf  ^  rr/v 
Tov    KiXaov    ffv/j/3oi/X?)v,    Xt'yovroe,    Trpocfvicriov    eiyai    AAI'MOSI, 

*  Bishop  Newton,  Dissertation  23.  +  Contra  Cels.  lib.  viii.  26. 
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— "  Away  with  the  advice  of  Celsus,  saying  that  we  should 
pray  to  angels."* 

If  this  be  not  wilful  mistranslation  we  know  not  what  is ; 
and  it  is  repeated  in  the  next  passage.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  same  place  Origen  says  that  "  prayers,"  Trpoo-cvxat,  are  to 
be  offered  to  God  alone ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Origen  has  said  the  same  thing  in  another  passage,  where  he 
has  allowed  "  supplications,"  hricrstc,  to  be  made  to  the  Saints, 
and  we  have  also  quoted  a  prayer  of  his  addressed  to  his 
guardian  angel. 


Art.  III. — 1 .  Theses  Theologicce  de  Deo  Creatore  ac  Redemp- 
tore.    Lovanii  in  Collegio  Societatis  Jesu.     Louvain  :   1843. 

2.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Re- 
vealed Religion.  Delivered  in  Home,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus.  Lon- 
don.    Second  Edition.     1842. 

3.  Geology  and  Scripture.     By  Dr.  Pye  Smith.     1843. 

4.  Recreations  in  Geology.     By  Rosina  M.  Zornlin.     1843. 

5.  The  Wonders  of  the  Earth.    By  Professor  Silliman.     1842. 

rriHE  history  of  the  vrorld  in  which  we  live  has  ever  been 
JL  an  object  of  interest,  and  for  many  centuries  one  of 
incessant  investigation.  From  age  to  age  there  have  been 
found  men  to  record  the  actions  of  those  who  went  before 
them,  or  to  chronicle  the  events  they  saw  taking  place 
around  them,  and  in  which  they  themselves  not  unfrequently 
participated.  Vanity,  or  a  love  of  truth,  suggested  a  duty 
which,  judging  from  their  own  feelings,  they  thought  would 
be  useful  and  interesting  to  posterity.  Still  these  records, 
however  varied  or  voluminous  they  may  be,  relate  but  to  the 
deeds  of  men.  They  have  reference  only  to  the  waves  that 
have  agitated  the  surface  of  the  stream  of  human  existence, 
that  is  ever  flowing  onward  to  eternity.  Still  in  these  our 
times  there  are  seen  far  other  histories  of  the  world.  There 
have  sprung  men,  aye,  and  women  too,t  as  may  be  seen  above, 
who  must  speak  to  us  of  other  things  than  have  been  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy ;  who,  prying  into  the  caverned  mine 
and  searching  the  recesses  of  the  everlasting  hills  that  Yift 
their  cloud-capped  summits  and  snowy  heads  to  heaven,  and 

*  Letter  v.  p.  76. 

t  Rosina  Zornlin  may  be  an  assumed  name,  as  we  suspect  it  is. 
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finding  there  the  remains  of  organic  life  and  the  monuments 
of  other  forms  of  existence,  tell  us  of  many  a  mighty  monster 
that  lived  in  the  primeval  waters,  or  that  once  moved  upon  the 
earth,  strange  and  monstrous  beyond  what  poet  ever  imaged  to 
himself  in  his  most  wayward  dreams.  The  characters  in  which 
these  supposed  records  are  written,  although  unknown  to  the 
men  of  ancient  times,  are  inscribed,  they  tell  us,  upon  the 
hard  rock  with  a  fidelity  and  enduringness  beyond  what  man 
has  ever  written,  and  have  been  made  to  speak  a  tale  more 
wondrous  than  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  has  written  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  the 
recent  discoveries  of  geological  science  ?  Geology  is  eminently 
the  science  of  the  present  day,  both  for  the  strange  and  im- 
portant nature  of  its  discoveries,  the  ardour  with  which  they 
have  been  prosecuted,  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  the 
public  mind,  and,  we  shall  add,  the  vast  array  of  talent  which 
it  has  enlisted  in  its  cause. 

The  reader  need  not  expect  in  those  pages  any  very  original 
views,  nor  even  new  developments  of  those  which  are  already 
before  the  world.  Our  design  is  of  a  less  ambitious  character ; 
we  seek  merely  to  use  the  facts  and  views  collected  by  others, 
especially  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  order  to  supply  a  want  which 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  deplore.  The  popular  objec- 
tions from  geology,  or  the  facts  on  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  founded,  are  constantly  brought,  either  in  reading  or 
conversation,  under  the  notice  of  young  students,  while  the 
solutions  are  not  to  be  found  except  in  works  more  difiicult 
of  access,  and  less  likely  to  attract  the  occasional  reader.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  throw  together,  in  a  brief  summary, 
the  leading  principles — especially  those  supplied  by  the  science 
itself  in  its  progress — for  the  solution  of  the  diflSculties  to 
which  it  gave  rise  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  geology  was  a  word  of  no 
good  repute  among  the  friends  and  advocates  of  religion ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so,  when  we 
consider  the  purposes  to  which  in  its  infancy  it  was  applied. 
Voltaire  and  his  school,  in  their  persevering  hatred  of  the 
Christian  name,  hailed  every  auxiliary  in  their  unholy  task, 
whatever  might  be  its  character.  Whether  a  statement  was 
true  or  false  was  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  provided 
it  remained  for  the  time  unanswered,  or  provoked  a  laugh 
against  the  doctrines  or  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  In 
the  infancy  of  geology,  as  has  happened  in  so  many  other 
sciences,  many  particulars  were  seemingly  contradictory  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  of  the  opinions  regarding  it  then 
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generally  received.  These  were  instantly  laid  hold  of,  because 
they  seemed  likely  to  answer  their  purposes.  Though  some  of 
the  points  that  seemed  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  their 
hands,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  so  weak  and  unfounded 
that  no  geologist  could  venture  to  repeat  them  with  justice 
to  his  character,  it  was  not  so  much  the  ascertained  facts 
that  were  at  variance  with  the  received  opinions  as  the  theo- 
ries to  which  they  gave  rise.  For  the  real  facts,  not  alone  of 
geology,  but  of  any  science,  can  never  be  in  opposition  to  the 
Scripture  narrative  ;  because  truth  can  never  be  contradictory 
of  itself.  One  volume  of  the  works  of  God  can  never  contra- 
dict the  assertions  of  another.  Facts,  however  disclosed  to 
us,  can  never  be  opposed  to  revelation ;  but  the  deductions 
from  those  facts,  elicited  by  man's  imperfect  vision,  may. 
Man  sees  but  a  part,  and  God  alone  knows  how  small  a  part, 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  Even  that  small  part,  in  how 
imperfect  a  light  is  it  contemplated,  and  how  difficult  to 
infer  therefrom  the  nature  of  the  whole.  The  theories  of 
dreaming  enthusiasts  or  speculative  visionaries  may  be,  and 
often  are,  at  variance  with  God's  word,  but  for  these  theories, 
however  ingeniously  constructed,  or  eloquently  propounded, 
or  universally  received,  true  science  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible, nor  should  religion  by  them  be  impugned.  Such  spe- 
culations are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  true  science  not  less 
than  of  religion.  For  science  is  only  a  classification  of  facts. 
If  we  begin  with  a  system  or  a  theory  before  we  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  facts,  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of 
inferring  the  principles  of  a  science  from  the  harmony  of 
judicious  and  accurate  experiments,  we  accommodate  these 
to  our  preconceived  theory ;  we  reject  them  or  we  distort 
them  from  their  legitimate  tendency,  and  thus  create  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  truth  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
removed.  The  more  pleasing  the  theory,  the  greater  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  and  the  greater  the  eloquence  with 
which  it  be  propounded,  the  greater  will  be  its  tenure  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  slower  will  be  the  development  of 
truth.  No  department  of  knowledge  has  had  more  serious 
difficulties  of  this  nature  to  contend  with  than  geology.  The 
first  apostles  of  this  science  began  by  theories  which  were 
long  maintained  by  the  weight  of  such  names  as  Leibnitz, 
Burnet,  Buffon,  Hooke,  Werner,  and  Hutton.  Each  of  these 
had  his  own  theory  for  the  construction  of  a  world,  and  the 
work  of  BufFon  is  still  read  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  though 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  weight  in  philosophy.     Each 
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of  these  systems  was  the  science  of  its  day,  and  being  sanc- 
tioned by  such  illustrious  names,  it  was  no  ordinary  boldness, 
or  sense  of  duty,  that  could  suggest  a  doubt  or  hazard  a 
denial.  Yet  each  passed  away  and  was  supplanted  in  its  turn 
by  another,  which  also  had  its  brief  tenure  of  public  opinion. 
Will  it  be  said  that  the  principles  of  this  science  have  even 
yet  acquired  consistence  ?  or  that  the  system  now  generally 
received  is  not  destined  at  some  future  and  not  remote  time 
to  give  place  to  another  ? 

The  greatest  advance  made  by  geology  has  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  has  enlisted  in  its 
service  the  aid  of  many  other  sciences,  such  as  mineralogy, 
anatomy,  and  chemistry ;  and,  prosecuted  by  such  men  as 
Cuvier,  Brogniart,  Lamarck,  Agassiz,  it  has  made  more  pro- 
gress than  it  did  for  centuries  before.  The  usual  method  of 
beginning  by  a  theory  was  abandoned,  and  each  phenomenon 
was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  and  searching  examination. 
New  views  soon  began  to  be  developed,  and  new  discoveries 
made,  more  especially  in  the  nature  of  its  organic  remains. 
This  is  the  department  in  which  the  French  school  has  most 
distinguished  itself,  and  in  which  it  has  left  all  others  im- 
measurably behind.  Such  is  the  accuracy  which  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy  is  believed  to  have  attained  in  its 
application  to  fossils,  that  from  the  examination  of  the 
smallest  bone,  it  professes  to  decide  with  certainty  on  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  animal,  and  to  declare  the  very  genus 
and  species  to  which  it  once  belonged.  The  value  of  such 
an  assistant  to  the  geologist  will  be  at  once  perceived.  It 
has  led  to  some  of  the  most  important  and  wondrous  dis- 
coveries yet  achieved.  These  men  have  been  assisted  by 
many  of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  mention  only  the  names 
of  Lyall,  Phillipps,  Smith,  Buckland,  in  England,  and  Port- 
lock  and  Griffiths  in  Ireland.  Judging  from  the  progress 
made  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what 
its  advance  or  condition  shall  be  in  as  many  more.  It  is  not 
our  intention,  nor  would  our  limits  permit  us,  to  give  even 
an  outline  of  the  principles  which  are  now  generally  admitted. 
Those  who  seek  information  on  the  subject,  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  work  of  Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  Bridgewater  trea- 
tises, or  the  more  extended  details  in  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology.  Our  purpose  is  with  the  particulars  of  this  science 
that  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  narrative. 
In  describing  the  various  geological  phenomena,  we  do  not 
of  course  pretend  to  have  derived  our  knowledge  from  any 
personal  examination.     We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those 
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who  have  explored  the  Alpine  mountain  side,  or  scaled  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  We  have  never  penetrated  the 
caverned  mine,  even  to  the  depth  of  one  solitary  fathom ;  nor 
have  we  ever  sallied  forth  with  the  rising  sun,  with  basket 
on  back  and  hammer  in  hand,  smashing  the  boulders  along 
our  path — much  to  the  amazement  and  not  a  little  to  the 
amusement  of  the  good  simple  unscientific  country  folk — to 
return  at  the  close  of  day  with  good  store  of  fossil  fish,  for- 
bidding indeed  to  the  cravings  of  our  carnal,  but  furnishing 
much  gratification  to  our  intellectual  appetite.  Whatever 
little  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  the  material 
world,  we  have  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  labours 
of  others.  Their  statements  are  before  the  public,  unques- 
tioned and  uncontradicted ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
nor  are  we  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  have  asserted  any- 
thing untrue. 

The  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the  geological 
student  are  principally  derived  from  the  distribution  of  organic 
life,  and  the  extent  of  time  which  seems  necessary  for  its  de- 
velopment. We  shall  endeavour  to  state  these  difficulties  as 
clearly,  yet  as  concisely,  as  we  can.  We  feel  that  we  should 
be  doing  an  injustice  to  our  cause,  and  practising  an  imposi- 
tion on  our  readers,  were  we  to  conceal  any  of  the  geo- 
logical phenomena,  or  suppress  one  tittle  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  are  supposed  to  present. 

The  part  of  the  substance  of  our  globe  which  man  has  yet 
penetrated  is  not  more  than  the  sixteen-thousandth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  that  diameter  being  very  nearly  eight 
thousand  miles,  and  the  deepest  mine  ever  excavated  not  reach- 
ing more  than  half-a-mile  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 
If  a  person  were  to  run  his  nail  along  the  surface  of  a  ball  of 
wood  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  he  would  go  deeper  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  than  man  has  ever  done,  or  probably  ever  will 
do,  into  the  earth.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  can  know 
but  comparatively  little  of  what  is  contained  or  done  in  the 
unfathomable  and  unknown  depths  beneath  him.  The  small 
portion  to  which  his  observation  extends,  is  found  to  be  a 
crust  foliated  like  the  external  coating  of  an  onion — these 
foliations  consisting  of  strata  of  different  mineral  structure, 
and  each  containing  peculiar  organic  remains.  These  are 
distributed  with  such  regularity  that  each  class  of  stratified 
rock  has  its  own  peculiar  remains.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty  principal  forms  of  stratification,  and  it  is  only  in  one 
or  two,   and  these  the  uppermost  of  all,   that  any  remains 
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resembling  those  of  existing  animals  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
other  and,  as  they  are  called,  earlier  strata,  the  species,  and  in 
most  instances  the  genera,  are  altogether  extinct,  and  seem 
to  have  been  extinct  before  man  or  any  of  the  existing  races 
of  animals  appeared  upon  the  earth.  It  is  only  in  the  very 
uppermost  and  latest  alluvial  deposits  that  any  vestiges  of 
man  are  to  be  found.  Each  of  these  masses  of  stratified 
rocks  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  aqueous  deposition,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  be  a  sediment  deposited  from  water,  some- 
times salt  and  sometimes  fresh,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its 
shells,  which  are  sometimes  of  marine  and  sometimes  of 
lacustrine  formation.  It  is  only  rarely  that  salt  and  fresh- 
water shells  are  mixed  up  together.  Each  of  these  strata  (and 
they  are  in  many  instances  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness), 
is  the  result  of  slow  and  gradual  deposition,  for  the  shells 
which  are  found  therein  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  very  spot  in  which  they  are  discovered,  some  of  them 
being  of  so  frail  and  delicate  a  texture,  or  composed  of  so 
many  delicate  articulations, — as,  for  instance,  the  enclinites 
and  crinoides,* — or  so  covered  with  slender  and  finely  pointed 
prickles,  that  they  could  not  survive  uninjured  the  least 
violence  or  friction,  and  would  assuredly  be  broken  to  pieces 
if  removed  by  violence  to  any  distance ; — and  as  one  genera- 
tion can  be  proved  to  have  succeeded  another,  they  must, 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  production,  have  required 
ages  to  reach  their  present  numbers  and  immense  extent. 
Such  are  the  contents  of  the  oolitic  beds  of  England.  We 
have  still  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  state  of  things 
in  the  beds  of  the  cretacious  system.  The  chalk  is  found 
from  the  Giant's  Causeway  along  both  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  very  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  interrupted  only 
by  a  few  mountain  chains,  and  is  in  many  places  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  in  thickness ;  yet  this  immense  mass 
has  been  demonstrated,  by  Dr.  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  after 
long  and  minute  microscopical  examination,  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  shells  of  small  animalculas  of  the  in- 
fusoria kind.  Some  of  these  shells  are  entire  and  perfect  as 
when  they  were  tenanted  by  their  diminutive  proprietors, 
but  the  greater  part  are  in  a  state  of  very  minute  disintegra- 
tion. They  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  indeed  so  minute 
are  they  that  more  than  a  million  are  contained  in  one  cubic 

*  One  specimen  of  the  crinoides  consists  of  150,000  minute  articulations, 
yet  it  is  found  entire  and  unbroken. 
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inch,  and  more  than  ten  millions  in  a  pound  weight  of  chalk. 
The  manner  in  which  these  minute  artificers  raised  their 
stupendous  work,  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  coral 
formations  of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Who  can 
tell  the  time  these  extensive  beds  occupied  in  their  forma- 
tion? while — 

"  Millions  of  millions  here  from  age  to  age, 
With  simplest  skill  and  toil  unweariable, 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved, 
Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread, 
To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening,  gradual  mound, 
By  marvellous  structure  climbing  towards  the  day." 

Yet  it  is  a  more  remarkable  proposition  in  geology,  that, 
even  before  these  vast  formations  began,  there  was  animal  and 
vegetable  life  upon  the  earth.  The  very  bed  of  these  primeval 
oceans  was,  it  is  said,  at  some  earlier  period,  dry  and  solid 
land,  and  covered  thick  with  foliage  and  with  verdure,  such 
as  not  even  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or  the  Oronoko  can  equal 
in  luxuriance.  Such  it  was  when  the  coal  beds  of  England 
were  formed.  These  beds  are  exclusively  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  very  leaves  or  branches  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  species 
of  tree  to  which  they  belonged  can  still  be  discerned.  These 
species  are  found  nowhere  on  the  present  surface  of  the  globe. 
Their  nearest  living  types  are  found  only  beneath  the  burning 
sun  and  in  the  vigorous  vegetations  of  the  tropics.  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  when  these  forests  grew,  the  climate  of 
England  was  of  a  far  different  and  higher  temperature  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  Nor  are  these  carboniferous  beds  the 
result  of  one  period,  or  of  one  uninterrupted  growth.  They  are 
found  one  above  the  other,  separated  by  thick  beds  of  sand- 
stone, and  sometimes  of  limestone  formation,  which  contain 
marine  fossils,  and  which,  in  any  ordinary  process,  must 
have  been  formed  by  aqueous  deposition.  These  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  land  which  bore  this  luxuriant  vege- 
table was  alternately  depressed  beneath,  and  elevated  above, 
the  sea.  Thus  it  is  that  geologists  account  for  the  alternating 
layers  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  Yet  how  great  a  period 
must,  according  to  all  the  known  laws  of  nature,  be  required 
for  such  mighty  and  stupendous  revolutions ;  and  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  phenomena  which  the  geological  structure  of 
the  globe  exhibits  to  us,  and  which,  no  less  than  any  of  these 
would  appear  to  require  a  period  far  greater  than  the  Mosaic 
record  seems  at  first  sight  to  allow  for  their  production. 

The  distribution  of  organic  life  is  also  very  remarkable.  In 
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the  very  earliest  and  most  ancient  rocks  no  organic  remains 
of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  The  first  to  be  seen  are  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  silurian  system.  After  a  long  interval, 
— which  is  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  during  which  but  few  fossils  are  discovered, — we  have  the 
umbrageous  forests  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and  then  the 
new  red  sandstone  and  oolitic  beds,  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  remains.  In  these  we  have 
the  earliest  specimens  of  reptiles,  which  existed  and  multiplied 
in  great  abundance.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  size  and  form 
very  different  from  any  that  exist  at  the  present  day.  The 
icthyosaurus  is  said  by  Mr.  Owen  to  have  presented  the  exter- 
nal form  of  a  large  predatory  fish.  It  resembled  the  dolphin 
in  the  form  of  its  scull,  and  the  crocodile  in  its  formidable  jaw 
and  teeth,  and  had  four  paddles  not  unlike  those  of  the  whale 
tribe.  The  eye  of  some  individuals  of  this  species  exceeded 
in  size  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the  body  must  have  been  at 
least  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  plesiosaurus,  without  attain- 
ing this  size,  had  a  neck  equal  in  length  to  its  head  and  tail 
together,  and  equalling  in  flexibility  the  body  of  a  serpent. 
The  crocodiles  which  tenanted  the  waters  of  the  primeval 
world  would  scarcely  admit  of  comparison  for  a  moment  with 
the  mightiest  gavial  of  the  Ganges.  Had  man  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  earth  at  this  period,  he  must  have  disputed  its 
sovereignty  with  the  megalosaurus,  an  enormous  carnivorous 
lizard-like  animal  some  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  with  the 
pterodactyl  us,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  creatures  that  ever 
tenanted  this  world  of  ours.  It  was  a  flying  lizard,  with  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  bird  ;  the  eyes  were  of  an  enormous  size. 
It  had  the  wings  of  a  bat  and  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile.  The 
iguanodon  of  a  later  period  differed  from  the  megalosaurus  in 
being  a  graminiverous  animal.  It  sometimes  attained  the 
enormous  length  of  seventy  feet.  The  remains  of  all  these 
animals  are  found  embedded  in  the  solid  rock,  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  surface.  Subsequent  to  these,  and  seemingly 
when  they  had  all  lived  and  moved,  and  ceased  to  exist  upon 
the  earth,  are  found  the  remains  of  the  mammalia,  mostly  of 
extinct,  but  some  of  living  genera.  The  pachydermata,  or 
thick-skinned  animals,  of  which  the  elephant  is  a  living  repre- 
sentative. The  paleotherium  somewhat  resembled  a  rhino- 
ceros. The  living  but  diminutive  types  of  the  animals  of  this 
period  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  equator.  The  shells  of  this  period  also,  which  are  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Apennines,  are  equalled  in  size  only 
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by  those  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  is,  as  before  observed,  only  in 
the  very  latest  formations  that  any  remains  of  men  are  found 
upon  the  earth.  The  inference  which  some  would  draw  from 
these  facts, — and  they  are,  as  our  scientific  readers  will  imme- 
diately perceive,  but  indiscriminately  and  hastily  selected 
from  the  many  Avhich  geological  science  furnishes, — is,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth  is,  to  some  extent,  at  variance 
with  the  scriptural  record.  The  period  of  6000  years  said  to 
have  elapsed  since  the  creation,  will  not  afford  time  tliey  say 
for  the  production  of  such  results  ;  nor  will  the  changes  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  since  then,  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena we  witness.  The  one  would  not  have  afforded  sufficient 
time  for  the  formation  of  the  earth,  nor  the  deluge  for  the 
destruction  and  entombment  of  so  many  species  of  organic 
life,  and  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  not  by 
one  sudden  convulsion  that  they  were  destroyed,  for  each 
such  division  of  organic  life  increased  and  multiplied  and  pos- 
sessed the  earth  for  an  indefinite,  but  long  period,  and  thus 
passed  away  before  it  was  succeeded  by  another. 

Such  are  the  leading  geological  difficulties  presented  by  the 
scriptural  narration  of  the  creation.  In  applying  ourselves 
to  the  examination  of  them,  we  must  carry  with  us  a  few  pre- 
liminary principles. 

I.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  numberless  co- 
incidences with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  which 
the  geological  phenomena  present.  The  earliest  and  most 
ancient  rocks  bear  on  their  surface,  and  in  their  mineral 
structure,  the  evidence  of  that  beginning  when  the  earth  was 
void  and  empty ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  the  appearances 
of  life,  that  once  there  was  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the 
abyss.  The  vast  geographical  extent  of  the  primary  stratified 
rocks,  and  the  proofs  they  afford  of  aqueous  deposition, 
bring  to  our  minds  the  primeval  condition  of  the  globe,  when 
the  spirit  of  God  was  abroad,  and  the  firm  earth  was  divided 
from  the  waters  of  the  deep.  As  we  ascend  through  each 
successive  stratum,  we  find  the  remains  of  life  in  the  very  order 
in  which  the  law-giver  of  Israel  declared  them  to  have  been 
created.  In  the  carboniferous  series,  the  green  herb  and  the 
tree  yielding  fruit  according  to  its  kind ;  in  the  oolitic  group 
the  creeping  things  that  have  life  in  the  waters,  and  the 
winged  fowl  that  was  to  fly  under  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
and  we  find  they  did  increase  and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth 
with  multitudinous  profusion.  As  we  draw  near  the  tertiary 
formations,  a  new  class  of  animal  life  begins  to  be  discovered ; 
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to  wit,  the  mammalia  of  science,  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
according  to  their  kinds,  and  cattle  and  things  that  walk  upon 
the  earth;  and  when  these  things  were  done  and  were  seen  to  be 
good,  a  new  and  a  more  perfect  organization  is  developed, 
such  as  the  older  earth  did  not  witness,  and  such  as  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  formations  never  bore.  It  is  only  in  the 
latest  diluvial  deposits  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  which  are  the 
newest  on  the  earth's  crust,  that  the  remains  of  men  are  to  be 
found.  We  thus  find  that  science  confirms  what  revelation 
had  previously  declared — that  the  palace  was  prepared  ere  the 
king  appeared;  that  the  empire  was  put  in  order  ere  the 
sovereign  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  dominion  over  all, 
and  to  whom  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  whole  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing, 
were  to  be  subject  and  obey.  Cuvier  remarks  that  this  order 
of  the  succession  of  organic  life  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  geological  world.  "  The 
books  of  Moses  shew  us,"  we  quote  his  own  words,  "  that  he 
had  very  perfect  ideas  respecting  several  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions of  natural  philosophy.  His  cosmogony  especially,  con- 
sidered in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  is  extremely 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  order  which  he  assigns  to  the 
different  epochs  of  creation,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  deduced  from  geological  considerations."  He  also 
admits,  and  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  earth  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit,  that  at  some  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  was  the  scene  of  some  powerful  and  extensive  dilu- 
vial action.*  The  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  rolled  pebbles, 
which  in  all  regions  are  spread  over  its  surface ;  the  large 
quantities  of  marine  shells  and  fishes  (often  of  the  same 
species  as  now  inhabit  the  neighbouring  seas),  found  on  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains;  the  scooping  out  of  valleys 
in  horizontal  strata;  the  transporting  of  large  boulders  and 
massive  rocks  many  miles  from  the  hills  of  which  they  once 
formed  portions,  and  which  prove,  by  the  abrasion  of  their 
sides  and  angles,  that  they  were  borne  along  by  a  rushing 
flood  ;t  the  undulating  surface  of  the  alluvial  strata  of  every 

*  "  Je  pense  done  avec  MM.  de  Luc  et  Dolomien  que  s'il  y  a  quelque  chose 
de  constate  en  geologic,  c'est  que  la  surface  de  notre  globe  a  ete  victime  d'une 
grande  et  subite  revolution  dont  la  date  ne  peut  remonter  beaucoup  au-dela  de 
cinq  ou  six  mille  ans." 

t  Fragments  of  the  rocks  north  of  the  Canadian  lakes  are  scattered  over  the 
United  States.  Fragments  of  the  Alps  are  found  on  the  Jura  mountains,  though 
the  lake  of  Geneva  intervenes.  The  ruins  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  plains  of  Prussia  and  Northern  Germany,  at  the  other  side  of 
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land,  which  exhibits  in  most  places  a  delicacy  of  flexion  and 
outline,  as  if  the  waters  had  but  just  retreated  ; — are  all  con- 
vincing proofs  that  at  a  period,  comparatively  recent,  the 
earth  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  some  mighty  torrent,  by 
which  its  plains  were  inundated,  and  its  loftiest  mountains 
submerged. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  many  important  particulars  geo- 
logy and  revelation  speak  the  same  language.  The  same 
narrative  told  by  the  ruler  of  Israel  4000  years  ago,  is  also 
told  in  its  own  expressive  and  intelligible  language  by  the  very 
earth  on  which  we  tread,  by  every  mountain  chain,  and  by 
every  stream  that  flows  onward  to  the  ocean.*  This  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writer,  both  as  to  the  age  and  struc- 
ture of  the  globe,  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  scientific  en- 
quiry or  personal  investigation.  He  could  not  have  procured 
it  from  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  or  Chaldea.  He  could  not 
obtain  it  by  any  known  means  then  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore he  could  only  have  obtained  it  from  God.  And  if  he  was 
divinely  guided  in  any  one  important  statement  which  he  has 
placed  upon  the  page  of  his  venerable  record,  shall  we  say  that 
he  is  not  inspired  and  divinely  led  in  all  ?  His  inspiration  in 
any  one  particular  may  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  that 
he  was  inspired  in  every  other;  and  that,  however  much  op- 
posed to  many  of  our  geological  conclusions  his  cosmogony 
may  seem  to  be,  more  accurate  investigation  and  more  enlarged 
knowledge,  will  prove  that  the  same  Spirit  which  suggested  to 
him  the  order  of  the  creation,  has  not  forsaken  him  in  the 
other  details  of  his  narration. 

II.  The  communication  of  physical  truth,  or  the  advancement 
of  science,  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Where  they  have  occasion  to  mention  any  natural  occurrence, 
they  do  not  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  the  schools. 
Their  words  were  addressed  to  a  simple,  uneducated,  pastoral 
people,  and  accordingly  their  language  was  adapted  to  their 
capacity.  It  is  thus  they  tell  us  that  the  sun  stood  still  over 
against  Gibaon,  and  the  moon  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  For 
it  is  only  such  an  expression  that  would  be  understood  by 

the  Baltic ;  and  stones  which  can  be  traced  to  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  lie  in 
vast  masses  on  the  plains  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

*  The  annual  increase  of  the  deltas  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Mississipi, 
the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  several  other  rivers,  has  been  nicely  calculated,  and  all 
the  measurements  combine  to  prove  that  the  commencement  of  their  growth 
cannot  be  dated  further  back  than  five  or  six  thousand  years.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  come  to  by  the  measured  annual  retreat  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  con- 
sequent on  the  wasting  away  of  the  limestone  rock  over  which  it  flows. 
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those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  it  was  thus  that  Moses,  in  his 
account  of  the  creation,  employed  only  the  popular  language 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.    Even  if  he  knew  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  beginning  of  things, — and  he  may  have  known 
only  so  much  as  he  was  appointed  to  communicate, — its  decla- 
ration was  no  part  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was  called.    His 
was  a  mission  of  far  other  and  higher  excellence  than  the  im- 
parting of  physical  truth  ;  it  was  the  revealing  of  God's  mer- 
ciful and  wondrous  dispensations  to  men,  to  deliver  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  bondage,  to  rescue  them  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  that  idolatry  which,  in  the  gorgeous  fanes  of 
Thebes,  enchained  the  worshippers  of  Apis  and  Serapis,  and 
whose  voluptuous  remembrance  followed  them  into  the  wil- 
derness,   and  made  them  forget,  even   in   sight   of  Sinai's 
smoking  top,  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah.    Whatever  was  not 
subservient  to  that  object,  was  alien  to  his  purpose,  and  was 
banished  from  his  pages.     If  he  told  them  how  in  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  their 
varied  adornment,  it  was  because  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
told  them  how  that  earth  existed   for  ever,  and  had  been 
revolving  in  ever  recurring  cycles  of  life  and  motion  from 
the  fathomless  depths  of  eternity.     If  he  told  them  how  the 
green  herb  and  flowering  tree  sprung  into  existence  from  the 
earth,  it  was  because  they  had  seen  the  dark-faced  man  of 
Egypt  and  of  Nubia  bend  him  down  before  the  lotus  flower  of 
the  Nile.    If  he  told  them  how  beasts  and  cattle  and  creeping 
things  were  made  of  old,  and  sent  forth  to  wander  and  mul- 
tiply upon  the  earth,  it  was  because  they  had  seen  them  deified 
and  worshipped  in  gorgeous  temples,  and  honoured  in  many  a 
sanctuary  ol  that  land  from  which  they  came.    To  wean  them 
from  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  they  were  told  that  the 
sun  and  moon  and  host  of  heaven,  to  whom  sacrifice  was 
offered  on  every  mountain  top,  were  appointed  as  the  servants 
of  man  by  one  mightier  than  they,  and  placed  in  the  heavens 
to  be  unto  Him  as  signs  for  seasons,  for  years  and  for  days;  and 
that  the  very  corporeal  frame  which  they  would  degrade  by 
their  idolatry  before  the  likeness  of  any  graven  thing,  was 
that  which  alone  of  created  nature  was  made  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.     The  object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  was 
moral,  not  physical  truth.     The  writer  meant  to  make  his 
people  firm  in  their  faith,  not  proficients  in  philosophy. 

III.  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
when  we  are  called  on  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments, that  it  is  as  likely  that  opposition  may  be  the  result  of 
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our  ignorance  as  of  our  knowledge.  We  may  not  be  able 
with  our  present  information  to  explain  the  seeming  contra- 
diction, but  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  other  person,  or  at  any  other  time.  How  often 
has  some  recently  discovered  fact,  or  some  long  forgotten 
document  brought  to  light,  been  a  means  of  reconciling 
statements  which  had  long  been  in  opposition  to  one 
another  ?  How  many  particulars  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  in- 
explicable by  science  a  century  ago,  have  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  geology  !  The  Mosaic  record  is  but  a  chronicle  of 
certain  facts  relating  to  a  certain  purpose,  and  it  by  no  means 
excludes  the  possibility  of  other  facts,  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant in  themselves,  though  not  pertinent  to  his  purpose, 
having  occurred  in  the  interval  to  which  it  refers.  The  book 
of  Genesis  affords  us  but  a  partial  view  of  the  primeval  con- 
dition of  our  globe,  and  we  obtain  that  view  through  a  long 
and  distant  perspective;  but  how  many  circumstances  are 
there  that  come  not  within  the  line  of  vision  ?  And  the  path 
of  light  which  reaches  us  through  a  vista  of  six  thousand 
years,  leaves  much  that  is  dark  and  unexplored  extending 
immeasurably  on  every  side.  Shall  we  be  rash  enough  to 
speak  as  authoritatively  as  if  that  vast  expanse  were  accu- 
rately and  entirely  known  ? 

Having  premised  these  few  remarks,  we  shall  now  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  geology, 
some  of  which  we  have  noticed.  For  many  years  these 
geological  phenomena  were  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Noachian  deluge ;  indeed  some  of  them 
have  been  but  just  now  alluded  to  by  ourselves,  as  illustrative 
of  that  event.  Now  the  proofs  of  that  event,  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  may  be  considered  as  its  effects,  are  confined 
to  the  upper  strata  alone,  and  to  the  marks  of  recent  diluvial 
action  which  the  earth  bears  upon  its  surface.  But,  at  least 
judging  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  natural  agency,  it  is  very 
different  with  those  organic  remains  which  are  buried  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  deep  in  the  hardest  rocks,  and  which  in  many 
instances  are  covered  by  overlying  strata  of  a  flinty  hardness, 
which  no  passing  flood  of  waters  could  possibly  penetrate, 
and  particularly  a  flood  of  such  short  duration  as  that  of 
Noah.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  this  deluge  must  necessarily 
have  been  mechanical.  If  it  produced  any  chemical  effects 
it  could  have  been  but  in  a  very  small  degree.  It  would  be 
able  to  transport  large  beds  of  gravel  from  one  region  to 
another ;  to  scoop  out  deep  channels  for  itself  through  beds 
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that  had  previously  been  horizontal,  or  to  enlarge  valleys 
that  had  been  partially  opened  before.  It  might  abrade  the 
sharp  corners  of  stones  by  friction,  and  make  the  granite 
rock,  many  tons  weight,  round  as  the  pebble  of  the  running 
brook.  It  might  sever  an  island  from  the  mainland  to  which  it 
was  joined,  or  lower  the  level  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  by 
transporting  elsewhere  the  clay  and  sand  of  which  it  was  in 
great  part  composed.  But  here  its  eifects  must  end.  It  might 
disturb,  but  could  not  create.  It  might  abrade  or  denude 
rocks,  but  it  could  not  make  them.  If  it  created,  it  could  only 
be  by  mechanical  addition,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  take 
place  in  the  formation  of  a  bank  of  sand  or  gravel.  But 
without  supposing  preternatural  agency,  we  cannot  conceive 
such  power  in  the  Noachian  flood  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
dissolve  or  disturb,  or  affect  to  any  considerable  degree,  a 
bed  of  rock  thousands  of  miles  in  geographical  extent,  and 
thousands  of  yards  in  thickness.  Besides,  if  the  mineral 
structure  of  these  rocks,  and  the  organic  remains  which  are 
included  in  them,  be  owing  to  the  action  of  the  deluge,  still, 
considered  as  a  natural  agent,  it  must  have  dissolved  the 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  then  deposited 
them  as  a  chemical  precipitate  from  the  waters  which  held 
them  in  solution :  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  months 
which  it  endured,  such  a  result,  on  ordinary  principles, 
appears  as  impossible  as  the  solution  of  a  piece  of  limestone 
rock  in  a  bottle  of  water,  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
for  three  months.  If  we  cannot  hope  for  the  one,  neither 
can  we  admit  the  other.  Even  if  they  were  dissolved  in  the 
waters  by  which  they  were  overflowed,  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  fossils  should  have  resisted  its  influence.  The  matter 
of  which  they  are  in  great  part  composed  has  a  far  greater 
affinity  for  water  than  the  stony  matter  in  which  they  are 
enveloped;  how  can  we  believe  that  they  were  preserved 
uninjured  while  the  more  stubborn  material  was  compelled 
to  yield  ?  Again,  if  the  remains  of  organic  life  in  the  various 
primary  and  secondary  rocks  be  owing  to  such  a  cause,  how 
can  we  account  for  their  orderly  and  regular  distribution? 
They  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  earth  in  that  confused 
and  disorderly  mass  to  which  they  would  be  reduced  by  such 
a  violent  mechanical  agitation.  Each  stratum  has  its  own 
peculiar  fossils.  Some  of  these  strata  have  been  broken  and 
disturbed  by  some  powerful  subterranean  movement,  before 
the  incumbent  strata  were  deposited.  Many  of  the  fossils 
are  found  in  the  same  spot  in  which  they  grew.    They  are  all 
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found  almost  as  scientifically  arranged,  according  to  their 
genera  and  species,  throughout  the  different  formations,  as 
they  would  be  in  the  museum  of  a  naturalist — the  most  ancient 
and  the  extinct  species  in  the  lower,  the  recent  and  existing 
species  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  is 
evident  to  any  one  who  has  observed  the  relative  positions  of 
the  rocks  in  many  of  our  mountain  valleys,  that  they  cannot 
be  owing  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side  are  generally  inclined  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the 
horizon,  while  the  valley  is  occupied  by  a  horizontal  bed  of 
limestone.  The  latter  must  be  more  modern  than  the  other, 
because  it  is  incumbent  upon  it,  and  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
same  cause, — unless  we  maintain  that  the  early  rocks  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  then  with  all  its 
fossils  solidified;  that  after  this  process  was  performed,  it 
was  upheaved  from  a  horizontal  position  and  fractured  by 
repeated  concussions ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  the 
limestone  was  deposited,  which  is  made  up  of  different  ma- 
terials, and  contains  organic  remains  altogether  distinct  from 
the  other ;  and  that  all  these  mighty  changes  took  place  in 
the  short  space  of  three  months,  which  the  Noachian  deluge 
lasted.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  supposition  seems 
very  difficult  to  be  admitted  on  the  recognized  principles  of 
science,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  the 
laws  of  nature  are  now  known  to  operate. 

We  have  said  that  upon  the  recognized  principles  of  science, 
and  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  deluge  will 
not  account  for  these  phenomena.  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  are  not  always  observed. 
There  are  circumstances  and  times  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  deviates  from  these  laws,  and  for  His  own  wise  ends 
brings  into  action  mighty  and  energetic  powers,  which  are 
"  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  Such  there  have  been 
at  more  than  one  period  of  the  world's  history.  Is  it  for  us 
to  shorten  His  arm,  or  to  measure  the  marvellous  works  which 
in  His  justice,  or  in  His  mercy.  He  may  think  fit  to  achieve  ? 
The  very  deluge  itself  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  existing 
laws  that  regulate  the  world,  how  much  less  the  numberless 
consequences  which  such  an  event  must  have  brought  with 
it,  or  the  physical  anomalies  which  it  must  have  left  behind 
it  in  its  course  ?  How  many  mighty  forces  must  have  ope- 
rated to  produce  that  one  result,  which  swept  away  the  mil- 
lions of  living  men ;  destroyed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  every 
form  of  animal,  it  may  be  of  vegetable,  existence,  and  swelled 
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in  one  tremendous  flood  over  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
earth.  How  much  of  geological  derangement  and  of  con- 
cussion of  the  earth's  crust,  must  have  taken  place  when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  cataracts 
of  heaven  poured  down  their  rushing  flood  upon  the  abodes 
of  men  !  When  such  mighty  and  supernatural  causes  were 
called  into  operation,  and  such  confessedly  miraculous  powers 
were  employed,  it  would  be  diflScult  as  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  say  what  physical  phenomena  may  not,  and  could  not, 
have  been  produced.  But  yet,  while  admitting  the  possibility 
of  these  diluvial  consequences,  many  of  the  advocates  and 
defenders  of  revelation  have  been  unwilling  to  rest  their 
cause  upon  this  event  alone,  and  have  sought  the  solution  of 
terrestrial  phenomena  in  other  and  earlier  principles  of  action. 
It  is  quite  possible  and  very  probable  that  many  of  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  geo- 
logists, were  produced  by  the  slow  and  gradual  operation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  during  the  long  period  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  creation  and  the 
deluge.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  extensive  tracts  of 
land  that  now  form  parts  of  our  continents,  were  during  this 
period  submerged,  and  being  below  the  level  of  the  antedilu- 
vian ocean,  became  covered  by  the  deposits,  which,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  were  found  hardened  into  stone. 
Great  pressure  and  altered  circumstances  of  temperature  will 
produce  results  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  which  otherwise 
would  require  long  periods  for  their  production.  Thus  a 
piece  of  wood  which  by  accident  remained  immersed  in  the 
boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  and  subjected  to  the  enormous 
pressure  exerted  by  the  elastic  vapour,  was  found  by  pro- 
fessor Liebig  to  have  been  almost  converted  into  coal  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours. 

The  great  difficulty  presented  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
geological  world,  is  the  amount  of  time  said  to  be  necessary 
for  their  production.  This  diflftculty,  however,  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  the  forces 
in  action  at  present  in  the  earth,  is  precisely  or  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  former  and  earlier  periods.  This  supposition 
seems  to  us  not  only  gratuitous,  but  even  opposed  to  ex- 
perience. We  know,  for  instance,  and  are  assured  on  un- 
questionable and  admitted  authority,  that  the  duration  of 
human  life  in  the  early  periods  of  its  existence,  was  prolonged 
to  almost  an  incredible  extent.  There  is  no  law  at  present 
known  to  us  which  could  account  for  the  longevity  of  the 
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Patriarchs.  A  n  individual  nine  hundred  years  old,  would  in 
our  days  be  looked  on  not  only  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  a  miracle, 
yet  such  was  almost  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life  in 
its  primeval  condition.  How  greatly  must  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  duration  and  condition  of  animal  existence  have 
altered  since  then !  And  if  in  one  instance,  why  not  in 
many  more  ?  Is  it  not  unsafe  to  measure  the  period  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  genera  and  species  in  former  times, 
by  the  same  standard  which  we  apply  at  present  ?  There  is 
no  point  more  warmly  debated  by  modern  geologists,  than 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  present  causes  of  change 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  with  those  of  the  olden  time.  Yet 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  on  this  controverted  ground,  that  the 
Scriptural  difficulties  are  raised. 

Again,  should  the  believing  mind,  with  many  eminent 
geologists  of  the  Italian  school,  rest  on  the  plain  statement 
and  literal  words  of  the  inspired  narration,  what  difficulty 
has  it  to  fear?  Should  the  scriptural  student  receive  the 
Mosaic  statement,  as  it  has  so  long  been  received,  and  say 
that  the  earth  came  such  as  it  is  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker, 
and  that  the  various  and  wondrous  phenomena  of  the  geolo- 
gical world  formed,  in  the  designs  of  His  wise  and  farseeing 
economy,  part  of  the  furniture  with  which  it  was  to  be 
adorned,  what  inconsistency  or  inconvenience  w^ould  it  in- 
volve ?  Clearly  none.  Its  Almighty  Creator  could  have  done 
so,  if  it  were  His  w^ill.  He  could  have  His  own  wise  ends, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  discover  them.  The  smallest 
infusoria  of  the  chalk  may  be  intended  to  show  forth  His 
power  and  glory,  albeit  that  it  never  had  a  tenant  within  its 
diminutive  walls,  as  perfectly  as  the  scientific  geologist  w^ho 
presumes  to  dictate  to  Him  what  His  ends  and  arrangements 
ought  to  be,  in  the  formation  of  the  universe.  Would  it 
answer  no  wise  ends  to  teach  us  humility  and  distrust  of  our 
own  powers  l  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  Him,  in  his  material 
as  in  his  spiritual  dispensations,  to  lead  all  understanding 
captive  and  make  it  obedient  to  His  own  ?  Would  it  be  in- 
compatible vf'iih  His  attributes,  to  try  our  faith  and  docility, 
by  inculcating  a  salutary  distrust  of  ourselves  ?  Is  there  not 
some  such  purpose  implied  in  the  words  of  Scripture:  "  Mun- 
dum  tradidit  disputationibus  eorum  ut  non  cognoscat  homo 
opus,  quod  operatus  est  usque  ad  finem." 

While  the  believer  has  this  principle  to  rely  on,  he  need 
fear  nothing  from  the  fluctuating  systems  of  Philosophy,  if 
the  conflicting  uncertain  theories  which  have  been  put  for 
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ward  even  in  our  time,  may  deserve  the  name.  The  Mosaic 
record  has  survived  the  fall  of  many  once  popular  hypotheses ; 
it  is  destined  to  survive  the  fall  of  many  more.  But  while  the 
Christian's  faith  in  the  veracity  of  its  statements,  is  firm  and 
unchanging,  it  is  yet  permitted  him  to  look  abroad  over  the 
face  of  nature,  and  in  its  truths  and  harmonies  to  contemplate 
other  forms  of  the  Divine  power,  than  what  are  witnessed 
there,  knowing  that  the  facts  which  it  exhibits  to  his  view, 
must  ever  be  in  accordance  with  those  that  God  has  revealed. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  com- 
pared the  inspired  Word  with  the  works  which  that  Word 
records.  From  the  earliest  times  the  details  of  the  creation 
have  been  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  many  of  the  Fathers  have  been  employed  in 
discussing  the  mode  and  order  in  which  that  creation  was 
achieved.  Since  the  science  of  geology  began  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  to  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  this 
branch  of  Scriptural  knowledge  has  attracted  the  notice,  and 
enlisted  the  services,  of  many  of  our  most  able  Christian 
writers.  It  was  matter  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  import- 
ance, to  ascertain  how  far  the  book  of  Genesis  will  permit  us 
to  go  to  meet  the  requirements  of  philosophy.  But  in  pro- 
posing to  our  readers  the  several  interpretations  which  have 
been  adopted  to  reconcile  geological  appearances  with  the 
sacred  writings,  we  would  impress  on  them,  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  of  St.  Thomas,  not  to  pin  their  faith  on  any. 
We  adopt  them  only  as  hypotheses,  which  the  Scripture 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  receive,  should  the  strong  evidence  of 
facts  (real,  not  imaginary)  render  it  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  literal  and  popular  meaning  of  the  account  of  the 
work  of  the  six  days.  Much  inconvenience,  and  not  a  little 
of  evil  has  arisen  from  adhering  to  mere  opinions,  however 
widely  received,  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  deposit  of  the 
faith  entrusted  to  us.  We  know  that  the  opinions  of  good 
and  wise  men,  and  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  before  the 
time  of  Copernicus,  with  respect  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  parts  of  our  planetary  system,  did  not  prevent  the  recep- 
tion of  his  hypothesis,  when  the  advance  of  scientific  know- 
ledge rendered  it  necessary.  And  in  like  manner,  the 
popular  belief  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  six  days, 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  any  other  supposition 
not  opposed  to  the  Divine  word,  should  the  strong  evidence 
of  facts,  and  the  advance  of  sound  knowledge  render  such  a 
change  imperative.  We  shall  always  hail  the  progress  of 
real  knowledge,  and  rejoice  in  the  manifestation  of  the  truth. 
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A  third  method  of  reconciling  these  phenomena  with  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  may  be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine,  if  not  earlier.  Though  in  one  part  of 
his  writings  he  seems  of  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  the 
world,  with  all  various  adornment,  was  instantaneous,  and  that 
the  six  days  were  but  the  successive  manifestations  of  God's 
works  to  the  heavenly  intelligences ;  yet  in  his  Cit^  of  God, 
he  suggests  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  long  periods  of 
time,  at  the  ending  of  which,  the  earth  was  subjected  to  some 
great  change,  and  became  the  theatre  of  some  new  display  of 
the  creative  power.  This  interpretation,  which  for  many 
centuries  lay  almost  neglected  in  the  pages  of  the  holy 
father,  adverted  to,  but  not  approved  by  the  commentators, 
was  by  many  adopted  when  the  requirements  of  geology 
seemed  to  demand  some  modification  of  the  previously  and 
popularly  received  account  of  the  creation.  It  was  adopted 
by  many  writers  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  is  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  existing  appearance  of  things ;  and 
as  these  periods  are  undetermined,  sufficient  time  is  afforded 
for  any  duration  which  the  necessities  of  geology  require, 
and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  presenting  to  us  the 
works  of  creation,  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  are  dis- 
closed to  us  by  the  succession  of  strata,  and  the  development 
of  organic  life.  The  only  obstacle  to  its  admission  seems  to 
be  the  generally  admitted  acceptation  of  the  word  "  day,"  and 
the  difficulty  of  deviating  so  far  from  its  ordinary  meaning. 
But  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  recollect  that  the  word  day 
is  often  employed  in  a  wider  and  more  extended  signification. 
It  is  sometimes,  as  in  Job,  applied  to  express  the  entire  life 
of  man,  in  other  places  it  means  a  year.  In  the  very  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  used  to  express  the  entire  time  of 
creation.  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  This  extension  of  its  meaning  is  employed 
in  several  other  passages.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  duration 
of  a  solar  day,  by  the  words  morning  and  evening,  with 
which  it  is  said  to  be  synonymous.  For  there  could  be  no 
rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  and,  therefore,  no  morning  or 
evening  before  the  sun  was  made,  which  was  only  on  the 
fourth  day.  There  is,  therefore,  no  absolute  and  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  our  interpreting  the  word  day  to  mean  a 
period  of  time,  which  was  occupied  in  the  production  of 
certain  events  upon  the  earth,  and  which  is  commensurate 
with  the  rise  and  decline  of  a  definite  order  of  existence  upon 
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its  surface.  This  interpretation  is  able,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  geology,  and  was  at  one 
period  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties we  encountered,  which  presented  itself  to  our  own 
minds.* 

But  we  confess  that  we  had  always  some  reluctance  to 
stray  so  far  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  is  often  used  in  other  significations  than  a 
mere  solar  day,  but  it  is  always  in  a  manner  that  can  leave  us 
no  doubt  as  to  its  real  meaning.  There  is  something  in  the 
context  to  define  its  signification.  The  morning  and  evening 
of  the  first  days  of  the  creation  mean  the  same  thing,  and  are 
intended  to  denote  the  same  duration  of  time,  as  the  morning 
and  evening  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days.  They  are  used  as  it 
were  by  anticipation.  If  Moses  meant  to  express  the  actual 
duration  of  twenty-four  hours,  what  other  more  precise  words 
could  he  make  use  of?  Moreover,  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  when  he  is  enforcing  the  Sabbatical  precept,  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  days  of  the  week  and 
those  of  the  creation,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all 
thy  works,  but  on  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,  therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it."  If  the  meaning  were  not  the  same,  how  could 
the  analogy  hold  good,  or  where  would  be  the  legality  of  his 
inference  ? 

We  should  therefore  be  disposed  to  prefer  another  inter- 

*  "  Nondum  exploratum  est,  utrum  sex  dies  de  quibus,  Gen.  i.  est  sermo  in 
enarranda  rerum  creationem  sint  revera  sex  dies  naturales,  an  potius,  sex  inde- 
terminatJB  atque  indefinitse,  plurium  aut  dierum  aut  annorum  periodi,  patroni 
hujus  posterioris  sententise  dicunt.  '  Si  non  solum  Philoni  Judeo,  sed  et  de- 
menti Alex.  Origeni.'  Procopio  Gazendi  ac  presertim  Augustino  licuit  salva 
fide  sex  dies  creationis  aUegorice  interpretari,  ac  to  turn  creationis  opus  moment© 
temporis  expletum  asserere,  si  absque  temeritatis  nota  Sanctus  Eucherius  Lug- 
dunensis,  Tonti,  Serry,  Macedo,  Berti  aliique  eandem  sententiam  tueri  potuerunt, 
si  non  admodura  difficilem  expositionem  primi  Geneseos  capitis,  Cajetanus  et 
Melchior  Canus  impune  dederunt,  aperte  consequitur,  nihil  obesse  quo  minus 
expositio  de  sex  periodis  indeterminatis,  admittatur,  eo  magis  quod  S.  Augus- 
tinus  speciatim  doceat,  nil  temere  pronunciandum,  circa  naturam  dierum  crea- 
tionis, sic  enim  loquitur.  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  '  Qui  dies  cujusmodi  sint, 
aut  perdifficile  nobis,  aut  etiam  impossibile  est  cogitare,  quanto  magis  dicere  ? ' 

"  Hanc  expositionem  quam  non  pauci  ex  recentioribus  theologis  atque  inter- 
pretibus  tuentur,  nos  neque  amplectimus  neque  respuimus.  Hoc  unum  nobis 
est  in  pra3sentia  dicere,  ejusmodi  sententiam,  non  solum  salva  fide  sed  etiam  absque 
temeritatis  nota  defendi  posse."— Perrone  Theologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

We  should  suppose  it  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  F.  Perrone  is 
the  professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  College. 
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pretation,  which  we  perceive  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground 
among  Catholic  theologians.*    According  to  this  supposition, 
the  six  days  were  of  ordinary  solar  duration,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  were  produced  before  they 
commenced,  and  during  a  period  which  may  have  elapsed 
between  the  beginning,  when  all  things  were  called  forth 
from   nothing,    and  the  formation  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  as  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.     It  dis- 
connects, in  the  order  of  time,  the  first  verse  from  those  that 
immediately  follow,  and  maintains  that  a  long,  and  to  us  im- 
measureable,  interval  took  plaoe  between  them.     The  present 
formation  of  the  earth  is  related  immediately  after  the  creation, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  believe  that  it  was  immedi- 
ately consequent  thereon.     "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth"  is  the  prelude  by  which  the  sacred 
writer  commences  his  narrative,  and  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  power  and  sovereignty  of  God.     But  how  far  that  event 
preceded  the  events  recorded  in  the  next  sentence,  or  how 
many  revolutions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  may  have  taken 
place  upon  its  surface,  or  by  how  many  dread  and  fearful 
convulsions  these  changes  were  brought  about,  it  is  not  given 
to  us  to  know.     Compare  the  beginning  of  Genesis  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  how  striking  is  the 
resemblance  between  them?     If  the  words  of  the  apostle 
were  the  only  record  of  the  antecedent  world  that  reached 
our  time,  if  the  documents  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
were   destroyed,   would  it  not  be  as  rational   to   conclude, 
that   the   mission  of  the  Baptist   followed   immediately   or 
shortly  after  the   beginning  there   mentioned,   as  to   infer 
that  the   work   of  the   six  days   followed   immediately   on 
the  creation  of  the  world  ?     If  a  traveller,  with  no  know- 
ledge of  an  earlier  order  of  things,  and  no  other  document 
to  guide  him,  were  to  be  cast  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and 
to   contemplate   for   the   first  time  the  monuments  of  the 
cities  of  the  Nile  and  the  wondrous  achievements  of  the 
Pharaoh's,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  inferring  that  these 
were  the  works  of  men  who  lived  before  that  period,  and  that 
the  world  was  older  than  he  was  wont  to  believe  ?     Having 
obtained  sufficient  evidence,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  dis- 
connecting statements  which,  in  his  ignorance,  he  had  supposed 
to  be  immediately  consequent  upon  one  another  ?   It  is  no  un- 
usual  thing   in    Scripture  to   have   events   thus  intimately 
connected  in  the  narrative  which  were  separated  by  others,  and 


See  the  Theses  Theologicce  prefixed  to  this  article. 
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which  occurred  only  after  long  and  distant  intervals  ;  and  our 
Scripture  readers  will  not  fail  to  bring  many  such  to  their 
recollection.  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  as  we 
before  observed,  was  man.  The  vicissitudes  by  which 
the  earth  was  remotely  prepared  for  his  reception,  did 
not  immediately  appertain  to  its  purpose,  and  may  have 
been,  perhaps,  therefore  omitted,  as  it  omits  any  mention 
of  the  angelic  spirits,  of  their  creation,  their  attributes,  their 
partial  defection  and  forfeiture  of  their  glorious  inherit- 
ance. These  are  intimately  connected  with  man;  they  are 
united  in  many  and  close  relations  with  him,  and  have 
many  important  functions  to  discharge  in  the  Divine  eco- 
nomy ;  yet  is  there  no  mention  of  them  in  the  record  of  the 
Divine  creations.  How  much  less  surprising  it  is,  that  Moses 
should  have  passed  over  in  silence  other  less  important,  and  less 
noble  forms  of  existence,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  Igua- 
nodon,  and  the  Pterodactylus,  and  the  Plesiosaurus,  or  the 
other  monsters  of  the  olden  time.  The  creation  of  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  material  world,  we  believe  to  have  been 
instantaneous ;  its  subsequent  organization,  to  have  been 
various,  and  successive, — produced  and  destroyed  at  different 
times,  and  it  may  be,  for  anything  that  we  know,  regulated 
by  laws  of  combination  and  of  motion,  different  in  intensity, 
if  not  in  kind,  from  anything  now  in  existence ;  though  this 
difference  can  be,  with  our  present  knowledge,  nothing  more 
than  a  conjecture.  The  simultaneous  creation  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  material  universe,  seems  to  be  declared 
by  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes  :  "  creavit  omnia  simul,"  and  in 
the  words  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Innocent  III  :  '^  Firma  fide  credendum  est,  Deum  ab 
initio  temporis,  simul  utramque  de  nihilo  condidisse  naturam, 
spiritualem  et  corpoream,  Angelicam  et  mundanam."  In  con- 
formity with  this  express  and  solemn,  and  we  should  think, 
decisive  declaration,  A  Lapide,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  says,  "  Deus  proprie  primo  die  tantum 
creavit  omnia  creanda,  reliquis  vero  diebus  non  creavit  sed  cre- 
ata  formavit  et  exornavit."  Hence  it  is,  that  the  word  which  is 
translated  "  creavit "  is  used  in  the  first  verse  only,  and  is 
not  met  with  again  until  we  arrive  at  the  creation  of  man. 
This  would  imply  a  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  act 
described  in  the  first  and  subsequent  verses,  and  that  while 
the  first  was  a  creation  from  nothing,  the  other  was  a  making 
of  new  forms  and  combinations  out  of  already  existing  ele- 
ments. The  commentator  now  alluded  to  says,  in  like  man- 
ner, with  reference  to  the  evoking  of  light,  "  Nota  banc  lucem 
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proprle  non  fuisse  creatam,  quia  Deus  primo  die  creavit  omnem 
materiam."  The  light  may  have  been  in  existence  before 
this  command  was  issued,  and  the  sun  and  moon  may  have 
been  in  the  vault  of  heaven  before  they  were  bid  to  shine, 
and  yet  can  be  strictly  and  truly  said  to  be  made  for  the  earth 
when  the  specific  purpose  of  illumining  the  earth  w^as  ap- 
pointed for  them.  They  may  have  shone  on  many  a  monster 
of  form  uncouth,  and  guided  on  its  way  many  a  creature,  of 
former  times,  and  of  other  conditions  of  our  globe.  We  know 
that  some  luminary  must  have  shone  on  the  forms  of  organic 
life  which  are  found  in  the  primitive  and  secondary  strata, 
for  these  have  the  organs  of  vision  as  powerfully  developed 
as  those  of  the  present  time,  and  we  cannot  suppose  these 
faculties  to  have  been  given  by  infinite  wisdom  in  vain.  But 
when  the  earth  was  being  prepared  for  man,  they  got  another 
and  a  nobler  purpose ;  they  were  made  to  light  and  to  comfort 
him,  and  to  be  to  him  as  signs  for  days  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  years.  It  is  thus  that  the  serpent  was  made  to  creep  upon 
its  breast  because  of  the  fall  of  man ;  for  that  which  was  its 
natural  condition  before  then  became  its  punishment.  It  is  thus 
that  God  placed  His  bow  in  the  clouds  as  a  sign  to  Noah,  though 
it  must  have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
refraction  throughout  all  time ;  but  it  was  a  mere  natural 
phenomenon  before,  and  it  became  invested  with  a  purpose, 
and  pregnant  with  a  symbolical  meaning  to  the  patriarch  and 
his  posterity.  It  is  thus  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  planetary 
bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  made  when  they  acquired  a  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  in  the  natural  economy  of  our  globe.  They 
may  have  existed  before,  but  they  did  not  exist  for  man. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  therefore,  the  following 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  creation.  In 
the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  calling 
forth  from  nothing  the  material  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  in  their  full  integrity  the  angelic  intelligences 
with  which  the  heavens  are  filled.  The  material  creation  was 
then  subjected  to  various'* laws,  moulded  into  various  forms, 
and  made  to  minister  to  many  a  purpose  hidden  from  human 
scrutiny.  But  in  what  manner  these  objects  were  effected, 
whether  by  an  instantaneous  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  tenour  of  God's  works,  by  a  gradual 
increase  and  growth,  and  by  what  agency,  or  the  operation  of 
what  laws  their  destruction  was  in  part  or  entirely  effected,  and 
for  what  immediate  end,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  a  preparation  for  that  yet 
nobler  and  more  perfect  being  by  which  in  after  times  the 
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earth  was  to  be  inhabited,  and  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the 
products  of  even  the  remotest  period  were  destined.  There 
was  no  human  eye  to  contemplate  the  shewing  forth  of  the 
Divine  power  and  wisdom,  but  there  were  celestial  intelligences 
to  witness  and  adore,  and  many  a  bright  spirit  and  child  of 
God  to  sing  with  joy  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid.  When  the  last  great  series  of  events,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  present  order  of  things,  was  completed,  and  the 
vast  globe  itself  was  convulsed  to  its  centre  by  the  power  of 
that  Divine  command,  which  went  forth,  as  it  shall  again,  to 
proclaim  that  the  former  things  were  to  be  no  more,  and  that 
all  things  were  to  be  made  new,  the  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween it  and  the  planetary  orbs  became  disturbed,  the  trans- 
mission of  light  impeded,  the  very  luminiferous  ether,  by 
whose  undulations  light  is  produced,  became  torpid  and  inac- 
tive ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  there  was  darkness  on 
the  face  of  the  deep,  in  which  earth  and  sea  and  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  existence,  and  every  green  tree  and 
shub,  were  confusedly  mixed  up  together.  Then  came  the 
creative  Spirit  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the 
voice  heralding  the  dawn  of  our  present  world ;  "  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  quickening  into  activity  and 
motion  once  more  that  fluid  which  science  has  demonstrated  to 
be  the  medium  of  light,  and  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  whose  influence  can  impart  to  it  the  undula- 
tions by  which  the  sensation  of  light  is  caused.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  an  evening  and  a  morning  on  the  first  day.  On 
the  second,  God  made  the  firmament  or  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  divided  from  those  that 
are  above  the  earth.  On  the  third  day  was  the  separation  of 
land  and  sea ;  on  the  fourth  the  sun  and  moon  became  visible; 
on  the  fifth  the  living  and  creeping  things  of  the  waters,  and 
the  winged  fowls  according  to  their  kind.  On  the  sixth  the 
beasts  and  cattle  of  the  earth ;  and  when  all  was  completed 
and  seen  to  be  good,  God  made  man  to  His  own  image  and 
likeness,  and  gave  him  power  and  dominion  over  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 

This  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr.  Wiseman. 

"  Had  the  scripture,"  he  says,  "allowed  no  interval  between 
creation  and  organization,  but  declared  that  they  were  simul- 
taneous, or  closely  consecutive  acts,  we  should  perhaps  have 
stood  perplexed  between  its  assertions  and  modern  discoveries. 
But  when,  instead  of  this,  it  leaves  an  undecided  interval  be- 
tween the  two,  nay,  more,  informs  us  that  there  was  a  state 
of  confusion  and  conflict ;  of  waste  and  darkness,  and  a  want 
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of  a  proper  basin  for  the  sea,  which  then  would  cover 
first  one  part  of  the  earth  then  another ;  we  may  truly  say 
that  the  geologist  reads  in  these  few  lines  the  history  of  the 
earth,  such  as  his  monuments  have  recorded  it, — a  series  of 
disruptions,  elevations  and  dislocations,  sudden  inroads  of  the 
unchained  element,  entombing  successive  generations  of  am- 
phibious animals ;  calm,  but  unexpected  subsidences  of  the 
waters,  embalming  in  their  various  beds  their  myriads  of 
aquatic  inhabitants  ;  alternations  of  sea  and  land  and  fresh- 
water lakes ;  an  atmosphere  obscured  by  dense  aquatic  vapours, 
which,  by  gradual  absorption  in  the  waters,  was  cleared  away, 
and  produced  the  pervading  mass  of  calcareous  formations,  till 
at  length  came  the  last  vQYohxtioia.  preparatory  for  our  creation ; 
when  the  earth,  being  now  sufficiently  broken  for  that  beau- 
tiful diversity  w^hich  God  intended  to  bestow  on  it,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  landmarks  and  barriers  which  His  foreseeing  counsels 
had  designed,  the  work  of  ruin  was  suspended,  save  for  one 
more  great  scourge,  and  the  earth  remained  in  that  state  of 
gloomy  prostration  from  which  it  was  recalled  by  the  reproduc- 
tion of  light,  and  the  subsequent  work  of  the  six  days'  cre- 
ation/'—Vol.  i.  p.  309. 

The  omission  in  this  narrative  of  any  thing  that  had  no 
immediate  and  necessary  connection  with  its  moral  purpose,  is, 
in  our  minds,  a  special  instance  of  that  infinite  wisdom  which 
presided  over  and  directed  its  inspired  author.  If  he  had 
spoken  to  his  people,  or  to  the  people  however  learned  of  his 
time  ;  or  yet  more,  if  he  had  spoken  to  the  people  of  modern 
times,  before  scientific  research  had  laid  bare  the  secrets  of  the 
earth,  or  the  forms  of  life  with  which  the  earth  formerly  teemed ; 
if  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  paleotherium  and  the  icthyo- 
saurus,  those  great  monsters  of  the  ancient  world ;  if  he  had  had 
a  chapter  on  the  stupendous  dimensions  of  theiguanodon,  and 
a  paragraph  on  the  seemingly  incongruous  properties  of  the 
pterodactylus,  would  the  details  seem  credible  to  an  ignorant 
and  unscientific  generation  ?  Would  not  his  history  seem  to 
surpass  in  absurdity  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Koran,  or  the  insti- 
tutes of  Menu?  The  very  avataras  of  Buddha,  or  the 
transmigrations  of  Vishnu,  would  seem  more  reasonable  and 
more  worthy  of  belief.  If  Voltaire  had  found  it  laid  down 
in  Genesis,  before  science  seemed  to  bear  testimoily  to  the 
fact,  that  such  things  formerly  existed  on  the  earth,  that  the 
vegetation  of  England  was  more  luxuriant,  and  its  climate 
warmer  than  it  is  now  beneath  the  line ;  if  he  had  found  there 
one-half  of  what  is   now  generally  admitted,   what    a  rich 
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armoury  would  it  not  have  furnished  him  for  his  unholy  pur- 
poses ?  It  was,  therefore,  wise, — and  it  argued  a  more  than 
human  prudence  in  the  sacred  writer., — to  pass  them  over  in 
silence,  and  to  leave  them  unnoticed  and  unknown  until  the 
persevering  zeal  of  other  times  revealed  them  to  the  world. 
His  narrative,  if  it  did  not  make  known  their  existence,  so 
neither  did  it  place  any  impediment  to  their  admission  when 
science  was  to  admit  them  within  its  privileged  domain. 

The  supposition  which  we  have  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  existence  and  mutations  of  the  earth  during  long  and  to 
us  unknown  periods  of  time,  before  the  work  of  the  six  days 
commenced,  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  so  believed  by  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  able  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers.*  It  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  suggested  by  Perrerius, 
in  his  learned  commentaries  on  Genesis,  and  has  been  adopted, 
as  we  have  just  now  seen,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  by  the 
learned  editors  of  the  admirable  work  the  Cursus  Completus 
Sacrw  Scripturoe,  It  satisfactorily  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  science  without  offering  violence  to  the  obvious  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  It  may  be  objected  to  us  that 
the  extended  period  and  the  remote  antiquity  to  which  the 
creation  is  thus  assigned  (if  the  word  antiquity  be  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  measureless  extent  of  duration  which  the  neces- 
sary geological  time  requires),  are  not  in  fit  accordance  with 
the  position  which  man  occupies  with  respect  to  it,  and  it  may 
seem  unreasonable  to  admit  that  the  earth  has  been  for 
ages  the  abode  of  living  beings  while  man  is  but  lately 
arrived  upon  its  surface.  If  the  earth  was  made  for  him,  as 
we  are  assured  it  was,  why  was  he  not  placed  upon  it  before  ? 
The  same,  or  a  similar  objection  was  made,  if  our  readers  re- 
collect, to  the  truths  of  astronomical  science,  when  the  depths 


*  The  following  are  the  words  of  Origen  :  "  Nos  vero  consequenter  responde- 
bimus,  observentes  regulam  pietatis  et  dicentes  quoniam  non  tunc  primum,  cum 
visibilem  istum  mundum  fecit  Deus  ceperit  operari,  sed  sicut  post  corruptionem 
hujus  erit  alius  mundus,  ita  et  antequam  hie  esset,  fuisse  alios  credimus." — 
Feriarchon,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

Huet,  commenting  on  these  words  of  Origen,  says,  "  Materiam  autem  a  Deo 
ante  mundum  creatam,  posuerunt  Philo,  Tatianus,  Lactantius,  et  alii  ex  qua 
mundum  p ostea  fabricaverit." — Origeniana,  lib.  ii.  questio  12. 

Compare  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  which  state  that  the  material 
and  spiritual  worlds  were  created  together,  with  the  following  of  St.  Jerome, 
lib.  i.  in  Epist.  ad  Titum.  "  Sex  millia  necdum  nostri  orbis  implentur  anni  et 
quantas  prius  aeternitates,  quanta  tempera,  quantas  saeculorura  origines  fuisse 
arbitranduiii  est,  in  qui  bus  angeli,  Throni,  Dominationes  ceterseque  virtutes 
servierint  Deo  et  absque  temporum  vicibus  absque  mensuris  Deo  jubente  sub- 
sisterint." 
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of  space  were  first  examined  with  the  telescope,  and  suns  and 
systems,  surpassing  in  beauty  and  magnificence  even  our  own, 
were  seen  scattered  over  the  fields  of  space  in  multitudinous 
profusion.  It  was  said  then,  as  it  is  said  now,  that  the  dimin- 
ished position  which  man  was  made  to  occupy  in  the  immen- 
sity of  God's  works,  was  also  a  diminishing  of  the  dignity 
which  religion  ascribed  to  him,  and  was  an  argument  against  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  redeemed  by  an  incarnate  God.  Why, 
it  was  asked,  should  the  inhabitant  of  a  second  or  third-rate 
planet  in  the  solar  system,  which  system  is  itself  but  a  minute 
speck  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  created  universe,  invisible 
perhaps  to  the  eye  of  an  individual  residing  in  some  distant 
star,  be  favoured  by  such  a  wondrous  deed  of  mercy  ?  And 
were  man  to  rest  his  claim  to  that  favour,  or  to  rely  for  the 
truth  of  that  mystery  on  his  own  excellence,  or  the  importance 
of  the  position  he  holds  in  the  scale  of  creation,  it  would  be 
an  argument  conclusive  against  him.  But  his  claim,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  is  of  a  far  other  kind  and  <lenved  from  a  different 
principle,  and  becomes  so  much  the  stronger  as  science  extends 
its  empire.  His  title  is  derived  from  his  own  helplessness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  infinite  love  and 
mercy  of  Him  who  came  from  heaven  to  save.  If  that  love 
could  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  human  feeling,  if  it  were 
to  save  only  the  nobler  being  and  abandon  the  less  noble  to 
destruction  ;  if  it  were  to  be  inclined  to  mercy  because  of  the 
high  qualities  of  that  being  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  it 
might  be  such  as  man  could  conceive  and  estimate,  but  it 
would  not  be  the  mercy  of  God.  It  would  not  be  that  mercy 
of  which  man  knoweth  not  the  heighth  nor  depth,  not  length 
nor  breadth, — a  mercy  which  left  the  angels  to  perish  while  it 
redeemed  men,  which  left  the  ninety-nine  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  seek  the  poor  truant, — it  may  be  the  least  valuable  of  the 
flock,  that  strayed  away ;  which  preferred  the  dying  thief  on 
Calvary  to  the  great  and  the  beautiful  and  the  accomplished 
that  it  could  have  chosen  from  Jerusalem.  The  more  you 
diminish  man's  place  in  the  scale  of  the  Creator's  works,  and 
the  more  science  expands  that  creation  in  widening  circles 
around  him,  the  more  his  redemption  becomes  in  harmony 
with  that  Creator's  attributes,  and  the  deeper  and  more  grate- 
ful the  impression  which  is  left  upon  the  mind  for  that  love 
which  rescued  him  from  his  calamitous  doom.  The  more  you 
prove  that  there  is  no  measurable  proportion  between  the  Re- 
deemer and  the  redeemed,  the  more  will  that  redemption  be 
in  keeping  with  the  charity  which  passeth  all  human  under- 
standing, and  whose  ways  we  believe  to  be  incomprehensible. 
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The  same  concession  which  we  make  to  the  requirements 
of  astronomy  with  respect  to  space,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  refuse 
to  geology  with  respect  to  time,  when  the  ascertained  facts 
require  that  concession.  How  far  soever  removed  the  hea- 
venly bodies  may  be  from  our  earth,  we  know  not  what 
influence  they  may  exercise  in  the  adjustment  and  stability  of 
its  movements ;  and  though  destined  to  fulfil  other  objects  in 
the  economy  of  creation,  it  will  still  be  true  to  say  that  they 
were  appointed  for  the  use  of  men.  So  also  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  geology,  however  remote  the  period  at 
which  the  globe  had  its  origin ;  and  though  the  stratification 
and  mineral  structure  of  its  surface  may  have  required  many 
successive  revolutions  and  long  periods  of  time  for  their  pro- 
duction, it  is  still  true  that  they  ministered  to  the  purposes  of 
man.  This  may  have  been  (if  even  no  other  immediate  or 
ulterior  object  was  attained)  the  course  and  mode  adopted  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  his  use,  and  comfort  and  subsistence. 
The  coal  which  diffuses  warmth  round  his  hearth,  the  glitter- 
ing gem  which  lends  its  charm  to  the  cheek  of  beauty,  the 
useful  and  ornamental  metals  which  are  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  civilized  society,  the  marble  which  he  employs  for 
his  artistic  purposes,  the  stone  with  which  he  constructs  his 
dwellings,  the  limestone  with  which  he  fertilizes  the  earth, 
nay,  the  very  earth  on  which  he  treads,  and  from  which  he 
draws  subsistence,  were  all  prepared  by  long  and  laborious 
processes  by  the  agents,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  God's 
bountiful  providence,  and  at  remote  times,  when  only  the  far- 
seeing  eye  of  God  could  tell  for  what  final  purpose  they  were 
destined. 

We  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this  important  subject.  We 
could  wish  that  our  limits  permitted  us  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  central  heat,  without  which  our 
notice  must  be  imperfect.  But  we  think  that  it  is  not  here 
that  the  really  serious  difficulty  is  to  be  met  with,  and,  there- 
fore, have  the  less  hesitation  in  passing  it  by  for  the  pre- 
sent unnoticed.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
Mosaic  narrative  presents  no  serious,  much  less  insurmount- 
able, impediment  to  the  admission  or  onward  progress  of 
geological  science.  In  its  infancy,  and  when  it  served  to  fur- 
nish the  materials  of  many  a  theory  to  dreaming  visionaries, 
and  invest  them  with  the  name  and  semblance  of  philosophy, 
it  was  CMJculated  and  deserved  to  excite  hostility,  as  well  as 
to  provoke  opposition,  from  the  ill-regulated  and  illegitimate 
mode   ol'   inquiry    which  it   adopted.     The  more  scientific 
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truth  is  known,  the  more  perceptible  becomes  its  harmony 
with  that  which  is  revealed.  But  we  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  the  researches  of  geology  can  never  unfold  to  us 
the  perfect  and  uniform  system  of  our  globe.  It  may  turn 
up  a  page  or  decypher  a  sentence  in  the  great  book  of  nature, 
but  it  can  never  spread  out  the  whole  (what  science  is  there 
that  can  ?)  ;  and  in  the  part  that  remains  unexplored  may  not 
some  fossil  or  phenomenon  exist,  which  would  either  confirm 
or  unsettle  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  admitted  as 
certain.  We  should,  therefore,  proceed  onward  with  caution, 
gladly  receiving  any  addition  to  our  previous  stock  of  infor- 
mation, journeying  hopingly  and  perseveringly,  but  yet  with 
a  salutary  diffidence.  To  take  a  metaphor  from  itself,  we 
would  say  that  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  like  that 
of  its  own  formations.  In  its  eocene  period,  truths  and 
established  principles,  like  the  fossil  types  of  the  existing 
order,  begin  to  dawn  upon  us,  and  to  present  themselves  the 
matin  harbingers  of  knowledge.  Then  come,  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  the  pliocene  period,  in  which  these  truths  and  princi- 
ples present  themselves  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  a  more 
decided  character.  Shall  we  say  that  we  have  yet  reached 
the  miocene,  in  which  the  ascertained  truths  are  to  prepon- 
derate over,  and  exceed  in  number,  the  unknown  ?  or  can  it 
be  that  we  are  yet  to  see  our  present  systems  again  exploded, 
and  the  human  mind,  like  the  Sysiphus  of  Grecian  story, 
doomed  again  to  the  same  sad  round  of  toil,  and  thought,  and 
fruitless  investigation  ?  for  has  it  not  been  said  of  man,  and 
of  the  earth  on  which  he  treads,  "  Mundum  tradidit  disputa- 
tionibus  eorum,  ut  non  cognoscat  homo  opus  quod  operatus 
est  Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem  ?" 


Art.  IV. — Report  of  the  Recent  State  Trials.      Edited  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Trevor.     Dublin:   1844. 

IT  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  trial  of  O'Connell 
and  his  so-called  co-conspirators,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  state 
of  Ireland  at  the  time,  the  great  talent  arrayed  for  the  defence 
of  the  traversers,  the  unexampled  attention  paid  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, not  only  in  Ireland  and  England,  but  in  France 
and  America;  the  great  name  that  appeared  as  a  traverser 
on  the  front  of  the  indictment ; — all  conspired  to  give  that 
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trial  a  permanent  position  on  the  page  of  history,  as  well  as 
in  the  library  of  the  statesman  and  lawyer.  It  took  place  at 
an  auspicious  time.  There  was  no  contemporaneous  event 
to  divide  the  public  interest  with  it.  There  was  peace  abroad, 
and  no  topic  of  paramount  importance  to  agitate  the  public 
mind  at  home.  The  press  was  at  its  wit's  end  to  furnish 
food  for  the  craving  appetites  of  its  supporters.  The  royal 
progresses,  the  speeches  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and 
even  the  diverting  vagaries  of  the  inimitable  Lord  Brougham 
himself,  had  ceased  to  attract  the  palled  attention  of  the 
newspaper-reading  community.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Where  was  some  new  excitement — an  atrocious  murder  or 
an  emeute — to  be  looked  for  ?  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Ireland  in  expectation  and  in  hope. 

The  year  1843  was  a  remarkable  one  in  the  annals  of  that 
ill-governed  country.  Tory  misrule,  and  the  growing  auda- 
city of  the  Orange  party,  —  who,  under  the  milder  appellation 
of  Conservatives,  changing  their  name  but  not  their  nature, 
had  obtruded  themselves  into  the  high  places  of  the  land, — had 
fostered  the  seeds  of  general  discontent.  The  Whig  party, 
magnificent  in  their  promises,  but  scant  in  their  performances, 
had  failed  to  stifle  the  growing  wish  for  domestic  legislation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  them,  and  intended,  we  verily 
believe,  had  his  party  permitted  him,  to  try  a  conciliatory 
policy  towards  Ireland.  The  moment,  however,  that  Abra- 
ham Brewster  entered  upon  the  duties  of  law-adviser  to  the 
Castle,  it  became  evident  that  no  change  would  be  made  in 
the  old  Tory  tactique,  and  that  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland  would  again 
be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  machinations  of  a  few. 

The  cloud  that  had  so  long  hovered  over  the  mountain  now 
burst  upon  the  plain.  The  cry  for  Repeal  became  louder 
and  more  general.  Meeting  followed  meeting  in  quick  suc- 
cession. The  ordinary  names  of  such  assemblies,  parish, 
county,  and  aggregate,  were  found  unsuitable ;  and,  in  a 
happy  moment,  the  Times  designated  them  Monster  Meetings, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  insured  its  universal 
acceptance.  The  public  mind  was  stirred  from  its  lowest 
depths.  Vague  and  indefinite  hopes  of  change  filled  men's 
thoughts.  Huge  masses  of  the  peasantry,  sober,  peaceable, 
and  determined,  met  together  in  the  North,  still  larger  in  the 
South  and  West ;  and  the  largest  of  all  assembled  under  the 
eye  of  the  viceroy,  and  beside  the  seat  of  the  government 
itself.     One  master  spirit  regulated  all.     In  whatever  part  of 
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the  island  those  assemblies  took  place,  the  name  of  O'Connell 
was  on  the  banners,  his  praises  were  in  men's  mouths,  his 
speeches  were  the  attraction.  No  victorious  general  ever  was 
greeted  with  so  many  and  such  enthusiastic  ovations.  Ire- 
land presented  an  extraordinary  study  to  the  philosopher. 
With  a  population  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  she  poured  in  thousands  of  pounds  into  the 
coffers  of  the  association.  Apparently  left  to  themselves  and 
to  their  own  impulses  by  the  government,  they  met  in  count- 
less numbers,  without  making  the  slighest  attack  on  the 
persons  or  property  of  their  opponents.  Old  men  shook  their 
heads  at  those  peaceful  meetings.  It  was  not  so  in  their  early 
days :  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  would  then  equally  end  in  a 
quarrel.  They  saw  the  foreshadowing  of  some  fearful  event 
in  this  unwonted  quietude.  They  began  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  speculated 
on  an  outbreak.  They  forgot,  that  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment was  O'Connell,  and  that  his  weapons  were  those  of 
peace,  and  of  peace  alone.  It  became  evident,  that  the 
movement  would  not  pass  away,  as  a  mere  idle  pageant.  It 
must  either  be  arrested  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  executive, 
be  checked  by  timely  concession,  or  end  in  the  unconditional 
granting  of  what  the  Irish  people  demanded.  The  second 
course  would  have  been  the  one  taken  by  the  Whigs,  the 
former  was  the  policy  of  the  Tories. 

The  lion  of  England  was  roused  at  length,  cabinet  meetings 
were  convened ; — the  lord-lieutenant  hastened  back  to  Ire- 
land ; — the  Clontarf  meeting  was  proclaimed.  War-steamers 
and  forced  marches  brought  together  a  monster  meeting  of 
British  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery;  O'Connell  and  the 
other  traversers  were  arrested,  and  the  world  looked  calmly 
on  at  a  trial,  in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  island  sympathized  with  the  accused.  The  question 
at  issue  had  an  interest  beyond  Ireland  :  a  check  was  threat- 
ened to  the  onward  march  of  free  opinions  everywhere.  The 
French  king  and  the  Russian  Autocrat  were  as  interested  in 
the  result  as  the  Irish  peasant.  The  press  of  France  and 
England  had  their  reporters  in  the  gallery  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  news  of  each  day's  proceedings  was  looked 
for  with  the  most  intense  interest  in  America. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case,  then,  that  should  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  an  honourable  and  fair  spirit,  this  was  the  case. 
No  small  manoeuvres,  no  pettifogging  tricks,  should  have 
disgraced  the  conduct  of  such  a  trial.     Every  little  rivulet 
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that  goes  to  feed  the  great  stream  of  justice  should  have  been 
free  from  pollution.  The  punishment  of  the  accused  is  not  the 
object  of  the  criminal  law,  but  the  reformation  of  the  com- 
munity. The  slightest  imputation  on  the  fairness  of  a  trial, 
defeats  the  end  for  which  it  is  originated.  We  pity  the  con- 
victed and  execrate  his  accuser.  At  the  very  outset  of  this 
trial,  a  fraud,  or  a  mistake!  as  injurious  as  a  fraud,  was  per- 
petrated on  the  accused:  a  number  of  names,  by  an  un- 
toward accident !  disappeared  from  the  jury  list.  It  is  stated, 
by  the  traversers,  that  there  were  sixty.  It  is  admitted,  by 
the  crown,  that  there  were  twenty-four,  and  three-fourths 
of  those  Catholics,  although  the  relative  proportion  of  Catho- 
lics to  Protestants  on  the  entire  list  was  as  one  to  three. 
Taking  this  fact  in  connexion  with  the  refusal  to  allow  the 
name  of  a  single  Catholic  to  remain  upon  the  special  jury 
list  as  struck,  how  strange  if  the  omission  was  accidental ! 
If  it  was  not  fraudulent,  at  least,  how  likely  was  it  to  preju- 
dice the  traversers  on  their  trial !  The  fact  was  discovered  in 
time ;  the  crown  was  urged  to  set  the  matter  right,  and 
refused.  They  had  a  jury  to  their  mind,  and  would  not 
forego  their  advantage.  That  it  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  verdict  they  ultimately  obtained  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  it  took  away  from  that  verdict  all 
moral  weight.  Truly  did  Mr.  Henn,  himself  a  Tory  and  a 
judge,  remark,  that  "  Punishment  inflicted  in  consequence  of 
such  a  verdict,  would  be  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  accused, 
and  amount  to  an  exercise  of  legal  tyranny  which  ought  not 
to  be  known  to  the  English  law."  The  learned  gentleman 
might  have  added,  "  except  as  it  is  administered  in  Ireland ;" 
but  we  pass  away  from  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  with  disgust. 

Another  point  upon  which  a  clear  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  law  as  administered  in  England  and  Ireland, 
was  the  refusal  to  give  the  names  of  the  witnesses  on  whose 
testimony  the  indictment  had  been  found.  The  application 
was  founded  on  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Gartlan,  who  swore 
that  he  considered  the  names  essential  to  his  client's  defence; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Coppock,  an  English  solicitor,  who  swore 
that  it  was  the  invariable  practice  in  England  to  afford  this 
facility  to  the  accused.  The  motion  was  pressed  most  ably 
by  Messrs.  Whiteside  and  O'Hagan.  It  was  resisted  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and  refused  by  the  majority  of  the  judges 
of  the  Queen's  Bench — Mr.  Justice  Perrin  dissenting.  We 
pass  over  the  other  motions  made  previous  to  the  trial.    They 
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would  possess  little  of  interest  to  the  non-professional  reader, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  devote  all  our  available  space  to  an 
outline  of  the  trial  itself. 

The  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  is,  generally  speaking,  a  dull 
place  enough.  It  is  the  common  hall  for  the  two  branches  of 
the  legal  profession.  Now  and  then  an  anxious  or  litigious 
client  is  seen  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  that  paces  along  its 
pavement.  Seldom,  except  at  the  approach  of  the  circuits, 
are  more  than  three  or  four  persons  seen  grouped  together ; 
and  still  more  seldom  under  its  ample  dome  does  any  great 
political  question  afford  matter  for  more  than  a  passing 
joke,  or  an  idle  rumour.  The  approach  of  the  State  Trial 
worked  a  temporary  revolution  there.  Strange  fjices  were 
seen  to  flit  across  the  hall.  Reporters  with  pallid  faces  and 
blood-shot  eyes  were  seen  waiting  at  the  threshold  of  the 
court:  all  ordinary  business  seemed  by  common  consent 
to  be  suspended.  The  excitement  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  judgment  seat  itself  The  chancellor's  secretary  was 
seen  to  w^ait  in  the  Queen's  Bench  during  the  argument 
of  the  several  motions,  and  to  depart  the  moment 
the  judges  gave  their  decision.  One  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  publicly  asked  from  the  bench  what  had 
been  done  in  a  certain  motion  that  day  by  the  judges  in  the 
other  court,  proving  that  even  judges  can  be  curious  as  well 
as  other  antiquated  personages.  The  gossip  and  idle  jokes  of 
the  hall  ceased  for  a  space,  and  a  grave  and  anxious  suspense 
sat  upon  every  brow.  The  coming  trial  was  the  common 
topic  of  conversation  with  all. 

Neither  terror  nor  dismay  was  visible  in  the  camp  of  the 
Repealers.  Many  regretted  that  the  eagle  of  the  Irish  agi- 
tation should  be  haw^ked  at  by  such  owls  as  Smith  and 
Brewster.  The  Hotspurs  of  the  agitation,  who  looked  upon 
the  movement  as  a  step  in  advance  towards  higher  aims  and 
bolder  measures,  grieved  to  find  the  public  mind  intent  ex- 
clusively on  the  coming  trial.  Many  rejoiced  that  matters 
had  come  to  this  issue.  "  The  English  government,"  said 
they,  "  are  now  on  trial,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  The  w^rongs  of  Ireland  must 
now  be  heard,  and  her  sufferings  be  known.  We  have  at 
length  got  a  resting  place  from  which  we  can  move  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  good  men,  of  every  creed,  and  of  every  clime." 

Every  preliminary  exertion  had  been  made  by  the  agents 
for  the  traversers.  They  had  at  the  very  outset  retained 
some  of  the  most  leading  men  at  the  Irish  bar.     They  had 
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selected  them  without  reference  to  their  politics  or  religion. 
In  points  of  eloquence,  in  bursts  of  pathos  and  humour,  and, 
we  think  we  may  add,  in  zeal  for  their  clients,  the  Irish  bar 
have  been  at  all  times  considered  superior  to  their  English 
brethren.  There  is  not  the  same  division  of  labour  in  the 
one  country  as  in  the  other.  The  paucity  of  cases  in  each 
court  compels  the  Irish  lawyer  to  range  in  search  of  business 
through  ally  and,  therefore,  however  generally  gifted  each 
may  be,  the  best  of  them  are  not  ashamed  to  yield  to  the 
leading  men  in  their  respective  courts  in  England,  in  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  branch  that  the  English  barristers 
confine  themselves  to.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  if  it 
were  otherwise.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  public,  to  compel 
gentlemen  to  confine  themselves  to  one  department  of  the 
law,  by  stopping  the  supplies  on  those  who  pursue  a  different 
course.  Until,  however,  the  "  pressure  from  without"  makes 
this  salutary  change,  it  is  clear  things  wiU  remain  as  they  are. 
In  criminal  cases,  however,  this  erratic  routine  of  practice, 
so  far  from  distracting  the  attention  of  the  practitioner, 
eminently  fits  him  for  conducting  his  client's  case  with  suc- 
cess. In  such  cases,  great  constitutional  questions  will  arise, 
to  test  the  deepest  research  of  the  most  black-letter  reader. 
Discussions  on  the  law  of  evidence  will  occur  in  every  case, 
which  require  the  advocate  to  be  acquainted  with  modern 
text  books  and  modern  reports ;  and  without  a  deep  insight 
into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart — an  insight  only  to  be 
had  from  actual  contact  with  mankind,  and  never  to  be 
learned  from  mere  books — the  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
will  ordinarily  turn  out  more  hurtful  than  serviceable  to  the 
client.  The  general  and  varied  practice  of  the  Irish  lawyer 
in  good  business  is  the  best  school  for  learning  the  criminal  law. 

From  among  the  best  men  at  that  bar  the  agents  for  the 
traversers  selected  their  counsel — men  on  whom  the  public 
had  long  set  the  stamp  of  their  approval,  the  only  safe  test  of 
merit. —  Such  men  as  Sheil,  Henn,  Moore,  Hatchell,  White- 
side, Fitzgibbon,  and  M'Donagh,  among  the  Queen's  counsel, 
and  O'Hagan,  O'Loghlen,  and  O'Hea,  three  real  Irish  names, 
whom  we  have  selected  from  the  stuff  gowns,  not  from  any 
love  of  alliteration,  but  for  the  sterling  merits  of  the  men, 
have  rarely  been  concerned  on  the  same  side  in  any  trial 
before  the  present.  Of  the  peculiar  merits  of  those  gentle- 
men, we  shall  not  now  speak.  We  shall  devote  some  observa- 
tions to  them  when  reviewing  the  speeches  made  at  the  trial. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  prosecution  fell  upon  the  shoulders 
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of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  Brewster.  A 
number  of  other  counsel — able  and  distinguished  men,  too — 
Messrs.  Warren,  Tomb,  Freeman,  Martley,  and  Napier,  sat 
beside  the  law  officers ;  but  whatever  part  they  may  have 
taken  in  private,  had  not  much  responsibility  or  labour  thrown 
on  them  during  the  progress  of  the  trial  in  court. 

No  one  expected  any  display  of  forensic  eloquence  from 
the  attorney-general,  and  no  one,  therefore,  was  disappointed. 
Ireland  had  boasted  of  having  had  law  officers  in  days  gone 
by  who  had  won  and  were  worthy  of  extended  fame.     The 
manly  bearing  and  sound  discretion  of  Saurin— the  classic 
and  imaginative  mind  of  Bushe, — and  the  vigorous  and  com- 
manding eloquence  of  Plunkett,  had  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
offices  which  they  held.     On  Smith,  Greene,  and  Brewster, 
no  shred  of  their  mantles  had  descended.     All  the  eloquence 
and  all  the  talent  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  traversers. 
Names  fit  to  rival  those  we  have  enumerated  above  might 
have  been  found  among  the  close  array  of  the  counsel  of  the 
accused.     Henn  might  have  paired  off  with  Saurin  ;  White- 
side may  yet  rival  Plunkett ;   and  if  his  admirers  have  not 
grossly  miscalculated  O'Hagan's  powers,  his  name  may  yet 
be  as  time-honoured  as  Bushe's.     Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  in  different  times,  Mr.  Smith  might  have  made 
a  passable  law-officer.    Had  not  the  necessities  of  his  position 
compelled  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
might  have  passed  a  couple  of  years  as  Irish  attorney-general 
on  his  transit  to  the  bench,  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  very  little  annoyance  to  the  public.     He  would  not  have 
been  so  methodical  or  money-making  as  Blackburne,  so  safe 
as  Brady,  or  so  pains-taking  as  Pigott ;  still  he  would  have 
excited  but  little  attention,  and  perhaps  little  censure.    In  an 
evil  hour  for  his  fame,  he  got  into  Parliament,  and  added 
another  to  the  numerous  list  of  Irish  lawyers,  from  Wallace 
to  Lefroy,   that  have  failed   in  that  House.      Perrin   and 
O'Loghlen,  neither  of  them  eloquent  men,  succeeded ;  but 
they  were  both  men  of  sound  discretion,  and  never  taxed  to 
any  great  extent  the  patience  of  the  House.     We  fear  the 
members  of  that  august  assembly  (we  write  in  wholesome 
dread  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  and  the  House  fees)  are  not 
such  patient  listeners,  as  those  elderly  gentlemen  in  flowing 
robes  and  ample  continuity  of  wigs,  who  receive  such  ex- 
cellent salaries  in  our  courts  of  law  and  equity,  for  listening 
to  long-winded  and  prosy  arguments.     The  judges  have  a 
limited  time  to  sit.     Indifferent,  therefore,  to  them  is  it  who 
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addresses  them.  If  Mr.  Napier's  argument  is  dull,  the  matter 
will  not  be  mended,  when  he  sits  down,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
or  Mr.  M'Donagh  rises  to  address  them.  There  they  sit, 
like  statues  of  Patience  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  coun- 
terbalancing sweets  of  quarter-day,  would  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  world.  No  man  (Mr.  Napier  perhaps  excepted) 
ever  taxed  the  patience  of  those  dignitaries  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Mr.  Smith.  Once  begun,  you  would  think  the  principle 
of  perpetual  motion  had  been  transferred  to  his  tongue. 
He  ranged  through  black-letter  books  and  old  reports  as  you 
would  through  a  garden.  Delightful  was  the  bouquet  which 
he  had  ready  to  delight  the  senses  of  the  judges.  Here  was 
an  authority  from  the  Year  Books,  there  a  passage  from 
Noy's  Maxims.  What  a  smile  of  triumph  would  light  up  his 
countenance  as  he  placed  close  to  his  eyes — (for  the  man  has 
nearly  blinded  himself  in  the  perusal  of  the  law)  some  old 
dusty  book,  which  had  slumbered  for  years  in  the  library 
undisturbed  by  other  hand  than  his.  No  man  could  approach 
him  in  the  argument  of  a  demurrer.  There  was  no  case  in 
the  books  bearing  on  this  pleasant  subject  that  he  had  not  in 
his  memory,  or  that  he  could  not,  at  least  on  a  minute's 
notice,  drag  from  its  dark  abode.  It  was  refreshing  to  see 
him  when  engaged  in  a  law  argument.  What  a  multitude  of 
authorities  were  dotted  down  in  cramp  hand  on  his  paper ! 
What  a  quantity  of  legal  missiles  had  he  not  ready  to  hurl 
at  the  judges,  or  to  fling  on  the  heads  of  his  stupified  anta- 
gonists. Half  the  law  library  was  spread  on  the  table  before 
him,  and,  from  the  exits  and  entrances  of  attorneys'  clerks 
and  attorneys'  apprentices  book-laden,  you  would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  other  moiety  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  Still 
he  was  never  beyond  his  depth.  He  had  words  (such  as  they 
were,  and  they  were  peculiar  to  himself)  at  will.  In  the 
midst  of  this  labyrinth  of  cases,  he  had  a  lucid  order  of  his 
own :  he  marshalled  them  in  single  files,  or  formed  them  into 
compact  squares,  at  his  own  mere  will  and  pleasure.  They 
were  the  slaves  of  his  lamp.  He  wended  his  way  through 
them  rejoicing.  They  might  perplex  his  adversary  or  mystify 
the  judges  ;  they  could  not  jDuzzle  him.  Now  and  again  you 
would  observe  a  strange  jumbling  of  words,  the  constant 
iteration  of  the  same  expression,  but  there  was  no  confusion 
of  ideas.  He  drew  distinctions  the  most  minute,  and  displayed 
analogies,  imperceptible  to  all  other  eyes  than  his,  with  the 
refined  subtlety  of  an  acute  lawyer.  Still  these  were  not 
faculties  to  fit  him  to  conduct  a  state  prosecution     It  is  not 
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from  such  hlocJcs  that  great  crown  lawyers  are  framed.  The 
crown  prosecutor  should  be  a  man  of  enlarged  ideas  and  of 
extended  views.  Not  only  the  legal,  but  the  political  con- 
sequences of  a  state  prosecution,  should  be  matters  within 
his  observation  :  he  should  look  beyond  the  present  day. 
What  to  ordinary  understandings  might  seem  a  defeat,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  consider  perhaps  a  victory.  Where 
small  officials  would  chuckle  over  a  petty  advantage,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  conciliate  public  favour,  by  yielding 
gracefully  what  it  was  in  his  power  to  withhold. 

No  one  ever  imagined  Mr.  Smith  capable  of  performing  the 
higher  functions  of  crown  prosecutor.  Had  he  any  one  about 
him  who  could  direct  him  ?  was  now  the  question  in  every 
man's  mouth.  They  who  knew  him,  said  the  attorney- 
general  was  a  self-willed  man,  and  would  take  direction  from 
no  one.  The  solicitor-general  would  have  been  a  fitting 
Mentor,  but  Mr.  Greene  was  an  unobtrusive  man,  and  would 
only  give  advice  when  it  was  asked.  One  bold  and  forward 
official  seemed  constantly  to  dog  the  steps  of  the  attorney- 
general,  to  follow  him,  as  the  principal  clown  in  the  circus 
follows  the  chief  performer.  Mr.  Smith  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  unfortunate  assistant  than  this  Irish  Thersites, 
Abraham  Brewster. 

Coarse  in  mind,  and  rude  and  unpolished  in  speech,  Mr. 
Brewster's  fame  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Recorder's 
Court,  and  the  defence  of  prisoners  at  assizes.  If  a  party 
was  to  be  abused,  or  a  witness  brow-beat,  Brewster  was 
rough  and  ready  for  the  service.  Good  men  were  disgusted, 
timid  men  shrunk  from  coming  in  contact  with  such  a  man, 
and  Mr.  Brewster  earned  the  general  dislike  of  the  respect- 
able men  among  the  bar  and  the  attorneys.  Wisely  and 
prudently  did  the  chancellor  act,  when  he  tried  to  keep  the 
Irish  executive  safe  from  the  contamination  of  such  an  ad- 
viser. Well  would  it  have  been  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  that 
he  had  been  more  firm  !  This  was  the  man  who  acted  as  the 
Attorney-general's  squire  in  the  legal  combat.  In  person  and 
manner,  he  might  have  sat  as  a  model  for  that  time-honoured 
personage,  Sancho  Panza.  There  was  a  mixture  of  buffiDon- 
ery  and  cunning  in  his  countenance,  of  good  humour  and 
acerbity,  that  plainly  indicated  the  character  of  the  man.  His 
abuse  generally  sprung  from  no  personal  antipathy,  but  was 
indulged  in  simply  because  that  style  of  eloquence  had  a 
tendency  to  fill  the  bag.  He  has  also  an  abundant  share  of 
indiscretion.     He  can  never  throw  aside  the  habits  he  ac- 
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quired  In  his  early  practice  in  the  Recorder's  Court.  The 
stains  he  there  contracted  have  never  been  purged  out  of  his 
robe.  He  could  see  no  distinction  between  a  State  Trial,  in 
which  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  was  a  traverser,  and  the 
arraignment  of  John  Nokes  or  John  Stiles  for  petty  larceny : 
both  were  to  be  measured  by  the  same  foot-rule.  It  would, 
according  to  the  refined  notions  of  Abraham  Brewster,  be  an 
important  point  to  subject  Daniel  O'Connell  to  all  kinds  of 
small  indignities.  If  there  had  been  a  dock  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  most  assuredly  Brewster  would  have  applied  that  he 
should  have  remained  inside  it.  He  would  have  made  a 
merit  of  accommodating  him  with  a  chair.  He  would  have 
insisted  on  his  being  locked  up  for  the  night,  and  would  have 
winked  familiarly  at  the  court  as  he  applied,  that,  unless  in 
case  of  resistance,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  might  not  be 
hand-cuffed  I  Scarcely  had  the  indictment  been  found,  when 
Mr.  Brewster,  on  a  motion  relative  to  the  four-day  rule, 
thundered  forth  an  attack  on  Messrs.  Mahony,  Forde,  Cant- 
well,  and  Gartlan,  the  agents  for  the  traversers.  He  reckoned, 
however,  without  his  host,  in  this  instance.  Those  gentlemen 
were  by  no  means  so  patient  and  forbearing  as  the  persons 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  abusing.  They  rose  upon  him  in  a 
mass,  and  had  not  the  court  interfered,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Brewster  apologized,  he  would  have  heard  a  character  of 
himself  too  true  to  be  pleasing.  It  was  his  last  public  ex- 
hibition during  the  progress  of  the  trial.  Thenceforward, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  promptings  behind  the  scenes,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  public.  Rumour,  however, 
said  he  was  not  idle.  We  know,  that  in  all  well  regulated 
households,  when  anything  valuable  is  broken  or  injured, 
either  Mr.  Nobody  or  the  cat  are  sure  to  be  the  delinquents. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  state  trials,  Mr.  Brewster  got  credit 
from  the  public  for  representing  both  those  damaging  function- 
aries. If  anything  w^ent  w^rong  which  no  one  would  take 
the  responsibility  of,  it  was  sure  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Brewster.  No  one  thought  of  accusing  the  Attorney-general 
of  anything  but  a  certain  petulance  of  manner  and  indiscre- 
tion. Tlie  Solicitor-general  earned  golden  opinions  from  all 
men ;  but  even  his  own  party  never  had  a  good  word  to  say 
of  Mr.  Brew^ster. 

No  matter  how  conducted,  state  prosecutions,  particularly 
in  Ireland  (where  the  law  for  centuries  has  been  the  sword 
to  strike,  instead  of  the  shield  to  protect,  the  people),  must 
be,  from  their  very  nature,  unpopular.     They  are  ever  asso- 
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ciated  with  ideas  of  grievances  unredressed,  complaints  un- 
heeded, and  crimes,  the  result  of  momentary  excitement, 
avenged  with  cold-blooded  malignity.  They  are  the  natural 
attendants  upon  bad  laws,  badly  administered,  as  the  birds  of 
prey  hover  round  the  track  of  a  devastating  army.  Rarely 
should  they  be  had  recourse  to,  and  still  more  rarely  should 
they  be  carried  on  in  any  other  than  in  a  conciliatory  spirit ; 
never  should  their  management  be  entrusted  to  such  rude 
hands  as  those  of  Abraham  Brewster.  "  Non  tali  auxilio  nee 
defensoribus  istis  tempus  egit ;" — a  quotation  so  trite  and  com- 
mon-place is  well  worthy  such  a  subject. 

Two  days  were  consumed  in  the  attorney-general's  opening 
speech.  Bad  in  manner,  and  ill-digested  in  matter,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  listened  to  with  attention.  Every  one  held  his 
breath,  in  expectation  of  the  frightful  conspiracy  that  the 
Attorney-general  had  promised  to  drag  from  its  filthy  lair  to 
the  light  of  day !  Dark  rumours  had  spread  through  the 
town  ;  the  names  of  respectable  men  had  been  mentioned 
as  having  been  in  communication  with  the  crown  solicitor  and 
closeted  with  Brewster  !  Frightful  disclosures  were  ex- 
pected !  Old  ladies  had  provided  themselves  with  a  relay  of 
spectacles,  and  the  newsmen  never  expected  to  outlive  the 
crisis !  A  w^ar-steamer  was  said  to  be  puffing  in  the  bay, 
laden  with  witnesses  from  America  and  from  France,  and  a 
whole  house,  it  was  reported,  hardly  would  contain  the  do- 
mestic informers !  Who  were  the  traitors  ?  was  in  every 
one's  mouth.  No  member  of  the  association  could,  without 
danger,  be  seen  near  the  residence  of  the  crown  solicitor ! 
The  public  were  disappointed.  To  use  the  jargon  of  one  of 
the  sages  of  the  law,  there  was  no  treachery  or  no  secrecy.  The 
attorney-general  confined  himself  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
several  meetings  attended  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  read  (very 
badly,  by  the  way)  a  multitude  of  speeches,  or  rather  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  O'ConnelFs.  One  thing  he  did  well — 
inimitably — he  read  with  great  correctness  and  precision  the 
verses  on  "  The  Memory  of  the  Dead."  Whatever  exception 
Mr.  O'Connell  might  have  to  make  to  the  reading  of  his 
speeches,  the  author  of  these  remarkable  and  original  verses 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  recital  of  his  poem.  With 
these  "  varice  lectiones^''  and  a  brief  exposition  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  intended  exclusively  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
judges,  the  attorney-general  closed  the  worst  speech,  we  well 
believe,  ever  made  in  opening  a  crown  prosecution. 

It  was  a  comical  conspiracy  that  he  brought  under  the  notice 
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of  the  court.  It  had  existed  before  the  eyes  of  successive  lord- 
lieutenants,  at  the  very  muzzles  of  the  castle  cannon.  Small 
at  first,  it  had  grown  to  a  height  and  expanded  its  branches 
80  as  to  adumbrate  the  land.  It  grew  up  amidst  the  blessings 
and  the  prayers  of  the  Irish  people.  When  it  was  small  of 
stature,  and  when  it  might  have  been  felled  without  difficulty, 
the  vice-regal  axe  had  studiously  avoided  lopping  even  its 
most  insignificant  branches.  Now,  fearless  of  the  rebound, 
they  were  about  to  rend  it  asunder  when  in  its  fall  it  must 
inevitably  crush  some  of  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the 
constitution.  They  admitted  that  the  meetings  were  legal ; 
that  they  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  officials  of  the 
government;  that  the  seditious  manifestos  of  this  conspiracy, 
so  far  from  being  concocted  in  secret,  had  been  all  safely 
filed  by  them  in  the  stamp-office.  The  crown  did  not  impugn 
the  "  monster  meetings  "  as  contrary  to  law.  They  did  not 
indict  the  newspapers  for  the  publication  of  sedition ;  but  they 
conglomerated  meetings,  speeches,  songs,  and  prose  articles 
into  one  vast  and  cumbrous  indictment,  and  brought  together 
nine  persons,  the  acts  and  speeches  of  each  of  whom,  whether 
spoken  or  written  in  concert  with  others,  they  sought  to  make 
evidence  against  all.  Mr.  Duffy,  sitting  in  his  quiet  study  at 
his  retired  residence  at  Rathnines,  his  mind  stored  with  the 
history  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics, 
writes  an  article  which  the  lynx-eyed  attorney-general  con- 
siders has  a  tendency  to  shake  the  throne.  This  article  is 
read  in  evidence  against  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  carries  loyalty 
to  the  verge  of  enthusiasm.  A  poet,  a  true  poet,  one  who 
has  earned  the  name,  should  he  never  write  another 
line,  chooses  to  express  his  sympathies  in  "  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  for  those  bold,  but 
unfortunate  men  who  fell  in  1798.  Those  verses,  long 
before  the  prosecution  was  dreamt  of,  received  the  public 
censure  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  yet,  by  a  rule  of  law,  without  the 
semblance  of  reason,  they  are  read  in  evidence  against  him. 
Again,  Mr.  O'Connell  attends  a  meeting  at  Mallow ;  he  is 
surrounded  by  multitudes  of  enthusiastic  and  devoted  men. 
He  is  excited  by  their  applause.  He  reads  a  truculent  article 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  and  speaking  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  makes  statements  too  strong  for  the  delicate  nerves 
of  constitutional  lawyers.  For  this,  Mr.  Duffy,  whose  inclina- 
tion and  whose  health  equally  unfit  him  for  attending  public 
meetings,  is  held  responsible,  and  the  jury  are  desired  to  place 
that  speech  in  the  balance  when  considering  the  question  of 
his  guilt  or  innocence.     An  unobtrusive  clergyman  from  the 
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north,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  performance  of  the  simple 
duties  of  his  mission,  finds  himself  associated  as  a  co-conspira- 
tor with  a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Dublin,  with  whom  per- 
haps he  had  never  exchanged  a  word;  and  this  because  the 
clergyman  had  attended  a  meeting  in  his  own  parish,  and  the 
newspaper  proprietor  had  published  the  speeches  as  a  matter 
of  news,  and  the  resolution  as  advertisements.  "  They  are  conspi- 
rators," said  the  irritable  attorney-general.  "  They  are  wicked 
conspirators,"  charged  the  chief-justice.  Judge  Crampton 
smiled  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  and  nodded  assent.  Judge 
Perrin  looked  gloomy,  but  said  nothing. 

The  trial  progressed.  Mere  formal  proofs  were  given  of  the 
lodgment  of  the  newspapers  at  the  stamp  office.  Policemen 
were  called  who  attended  the  meetings,  and  who  had  listened 
to  the  idle  gossip  of  those  who  were  going  to,  or  returning 
from  them.  Reporters,  who  had  taken  down  the  words  of  the 
speakers,  and  printers,  who  had  put  in  type  certain  docu- 
ments of  the  association  ;  and  then  the  crown  closed.  Never 
was  there  a  lamer  case.  An  English  jury  would  have  hardly 
sat  it  out.  They  would  never  have  asked  the  traversers  for  a 
defence.  All  parties  were  disappointed.  The  tories  marvel- 
led at  the  recklessness  of  the  attorney-generars  prejudgment 
of  the  case  some  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial ; 
when  he  stated  that  he  would  prove  as  foul  a  conspiracy  as 
ever  existed  in  the  world. 

The  traversers  were  in  amazement  at  the  narrow  range 
within  which  the  case  was  now  confined.  The  agents  for  the  de  • 
fence  had  made  incredible  exertions  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of 
evidence  from  all  quarters  of  the  island  to  prove  the  perfect 
peacefulness  and  good  order  of  the  meetings,  and  that  the 
repeal  movement  had  had  a  strong  tendency  to  repress,  instead 
of  to  foster  crime.  All  this  labour  and  expense  went  for 
nothing.  Still,  though  others  looked  discomfited,  there  was 
a  leer  of  triumph  in  Brewster's  "  evil  eye,"  as  he  looked  alter- 
nately from  the  bench  to  the  jury  box.     He  knew  his  men. 

The  case  for  the  traversers  opened  with  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Shell,  who  was  counsel  for  Mr.  John  O'Connell.  For  a  long 
period,  Mr.  Sheil  had  retired  from  bar  practice,  and  had  be- 
taken himself  to  another  field  where  there  was  more  scope  for 
his  talents,  and  where  he  could  cultivate  with  greater  ease 
those  literary  tastes  for  which  his  mind  was  so  fitted.  As  a 
mere  lawyer  he  never  enjoyed  any  great  reputation.  One  of 
the  legal  text  writers,  whose  name  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
mention, — even  if  we  recollect  it,  which  we  do  not, — has  said 
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that  "  Lady  Common  Law  must  lie  down  alone."  She  will 
neither  brook  literature  nor  politics  as  bed-fellows.  Now, 
Mr.  Sheil  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  former,  and  an  en- 
during love  for  the  two  latter  ladies.  The  moment  he  got  an 
opportunity,  he  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  with  a  firm  determination,  we  believe,  of  never  enter- 
ing them  again.  We  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  Mr. 
Sheil  was  asked,  or  whether  he  volunteered  his  services  as 
counsel  for  Mr.  John  O'Connell.  It  matters  little,  for  in 
either  event  he  exerted  himself  more  like  a  warm  and  attached 
personal  friend  than  a  paid  advocate.  He  was  evidently 
labouring  under  serious  bodily  illness  for  some  days  before 
the  trial,  and  the  over-exertion  he  made  in  delivering  his 
speech,  it  was  feared,  might  peril  his  life.  Of  that  speech  we 
shall  say  but  little.  There  are  ^qw  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  heard  him ;  it  will  therefore  be  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  it  was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  It  was  glittering, 
vivid,  and  polished,  to  as  great  as  an  extent  perhaps  as  human 
ingenuity  could  make  it.  It  was  the  speech  of  the  statesman 
and  the  practised  debater  more  than  that  of  the  mere  lawyer. 
He  took  a  broad  and  expansive  view  of  the  government  of 
Ireland  for  years ;  showed  that  England  had  never  treated  her 
as  she  ought ;  that  the  quiescence  of  Ireland  under  oppression 
had  only  led  her  to  greater  degradation,  while  sturdy  Scotland 
remonstrated  boldly,  and  not  in  vain.  He  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  their  love  of  country;  but  these  were 
topics  which  would  have  more  weight  with  an  English  jury 
than  with  one  impannelled  in  the  court  of  Queen's  bench  in 
Ireland.  The  action  of  the  orator  was  perfect ;  Kean  or 
Macready  might  have  seen  him  with  profit ;  indeed,  reading 
his  speech  calmly  over  in  the  study,  w^e  think  we  can  detect 
much  of  the  dramatic  art  in  it.  You  would  guess  that  it  had 
been  delivered  by  the  writer  of  Evadne.  We  think  we  can 
divide  it  into  several  separate  acts,  and  the  exquisite  peroration 
has  all  the  chastening  effect  of  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy. 
O'Connell,  bent  with  years,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  favourite 
son,  with  the  broad  Atlantic  before  him,  and  his  native  moun- 
tain under  his  feet !  Would  such  a  thought  have  occurred  to 
M'Donagh  or  Fitzgibbon,  or  to  any  other  lawyer  but  Sheil 
himself,  or  Sergeant  Talfourd  —  a  brother  dramatist  and 
barrister  ? 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Moore,  the  whig  solicitor-gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  and  the  man  who  shares  with  Mr.  Tomb  the 
character  of  being  the  most  prudent  man  at  the  Irish  bar. 
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Mr.  Moore  has  a  high  name  as  a  general  lawyer.  No  one  is 
listened  to  more  attentively  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden.  He  is, 
besides,  an  admirable  Nisi  Prius  advocate ;  and,  upon  ques- 
tions of  property,  is  i^eckoned  one  of  the  soundest  opinions 
in  Ireland.  He  has  long  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  and  re- 
munerative practice,  and  has  the  name  of  having  amassed 
great  wealth.  His  speech  on  the  present  occasion  was  short, 
but  extremely  able,  clear,  and  lucid. 

Mr.  Hatchell  followed  Mr.  Moore.  This  gentleman  also, 
has  been  long  favoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
though  in  a  somewhat  more  limited  sphere  than  Mr. 
Moore.  His  forte  is  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  he  is  admitted 
to  be  unrivalled.  He  narrowed  his  speech  to  the  defence  of 
his  own  client,  Mr.  Ray,  for  whom  he  made  a  strong  appeal. 

Mr  Fitzgibbon,  being  the  next  in  seniority  to  Mr.  Hatchell, 
made  a  speech  of  two  days'  length  for  his  client.  Dr.  Gray. 
It  was  a  very  laboured,  though  somewhat  lengthy  display. 
No  one  earns  more  honestly  his  fee  than  Mr.  Fitzgibbon. 
He  is  always  well  prepared,  and  never  leaves  a  particle  of  his 
case  that  he  does  not  thresh  out.  A  very  remarkable  and 
unprecedented  circumstance  occurred  during  the  delivery  of 
the  learned  gentleman's  speech.  He  had  animadverted  very 
strongly,  but  truly,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral. That  dignitary  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  asking 
him  to  retract  his  observations,  or  to  name  a  friend.  Prose- 
cuting parties  for  a  misdemeanor,  he  himself  sought  to  com- 
mit ^felony !  Hardly  dealt  with  in  a  court  of  law,  he  wished 
to  try  his  opponent's  metal  in  a  court  of  honour  !  This  truly 
Irish  scene  created  a  great  bustle  in  court  for  some  time ;  but 
the  judges,  under  whose  eyes  it  occurred,  passed  it  over  with 
very  little  comment.  Their  conduct  on  the  occasion  proved, 
that  what  may  be  very  reprehensible  in  an  ordinary  indivi- 
dual, may  be  very  innocent  in  an  Attorney-general  and  a 
Crown  prosecutor.  In  our  "crass"  ignorance,  we  should  have 
contended  for  the  converse  of  the  proposition ;  but,  of  course, 
we  must  be  in  error.     Such  judges  could  not  be  wrong ! 

The  case  of  Mr.  Duffy  had  next  to  be  stated.  It  was  a 
peculiar  one.  Mr.  Duffy  is  the  proprietor,  the  editor,  and 
one  of  the  principal  writers  for  the  Nation  newspaper.  To 
this  fact  is  attributable  his  name  figuring  in  the  indictment. 
The  growth  of  this  paper  was  rapid  beyond  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  press.  It  was  scarcely  six  months  in  being, 
before  it  enjoyed  the  largest  circulation  of  any  journal  in  Ire- 
land. Its  effect  on  public  opinion  was  equally  extraordinary.  It 
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created  a  spirit  of  nationality  before  unknown  in  Ireland. 
The  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  the  contributions  of  young 
and  comparatively  unknown  men,  displayed  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  They  were  the  product  of  ardent,  enthu- 
siastic and  highly  cultivated  minds.  The  paper  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  classes.  It  was  found  on  the  table  of 
the  peasant,  and  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  wealthy.  It 
was  the  organ  of  the  movement  party,  and,  as  such,  was  the 
object  of  the  special  aversion  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney- 
general.  Some  of  the  strongest  passages  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment had  been  selected  from  its  columns. 

Mr.  Duffy  chose  his  leading  counsel  from  the  Tory  bar. 
He  could  not  have  made  a  happier  selection.  James  Whiteside 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  occasion.  Bold,  high- 
minded,  and  uncompromising,  he  had  ever  postponed  all 
petty  considerations  of  personal  interest  to  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  counsel.  At  a  former  period,  when  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  attorney-general,  he  had  denounced  the  Tory 
Government  for  sending  spies  among  the  peasantry. 

Of  his  speech  on  the  present  occasion,  we  fear  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  treat  it  in  that  calm  and  critical 
spirit  in  which  it  is  our  duty,  as  reviewers,  to  consider  it. 
The  writer  of  this  article  heard  him  deliver  it.  He  stood  up 
in  that  court,  the  fixed  object  of  the  keen  glances  of  his  pro- 
fessional rivals,  and  of  the  hopeful  looks  of  his  personal 
friends — those  friends,  that  for  years  had  been  saying  that 
when  a  great  occasion  arose,  he  would  be  found  equal  to  it. 
He  knew  they  had  spoken  of  him  thus.  He  knew  he  had  it 
in  him  to  acquit  himself  so  as  not  to  disappoint  their  high 
hopes,  and  his  own  still  higher  ambition.  Shell  had  spoken 
before  him,  and  the  bar  and  the  judges  had  listened,  entranced, 
to  one  who  had  earned  almost  an  European  fame.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  excitable  nature  of  Mr.  Whiteside  felt 
and  felt  intensely  the  ordeal  he  was  about  to  pass  through. 
No  wonder  that  days  of  previous  labour,  and  "  nights  of  un- 
rest," had  left  their  traces  on  the  lines  of  his  thoughtful  face. 
No  wonder  his  voice  was  husky,  and  his  frame  shook,  as  he 
rose  to  commence  his  speech.  The  death-like  stillness  that 
pervaded  the  crowded  court,  as  he  rose,  rather  seemed  to  add 
to,  than  diminish,  his  temporary  embarrassment.  Happy,  we 
are  convinced,  would  he  have  been,  had  a  bustle,  such  as 
usually  attends  the  progress  of  Nisi  Prius  trials,  pervaded  the 
court.  He  had  spoken  but  a  short  time,  however,  when  the 
triumphant  glance  of  one  friend,  as  he  telegraphed  his  feelings 
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to  another,  showed  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end.  "  He  is 
fairly  under  weigh  now,"  whispered  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
traversers,  who  belonged  to  the  same  circuit,  to  another; 
"  the  shallows  and  rocks  are  past,  and  he  is  in  deep  water." 
Few,  who  were  present,  will  ever  forget  the  delivery  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  Whiteside's  speech,  which  closed,  by  his  sinking 
down,  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Henn,  on  the  first  day. 
No  description  could  do  it  justice.  We,  at  least,  are  unequal 
to  the  task.  Our  readers  must  judge  of  it  by  its  eflPect.  A 
cheer,  such  as  never  before,  we  believe,  was  heard  in  a  court 
of  justice  ;  a  loud  hearty  involuntary  cheer;  the  outburst  of 
feelings  wrought  upon  to  the  highest,  arose  from  the  entire 
bar,  and  from  the  thronged  galleries,  without  distinction  of 
sect,  or  politics,  or  sex  ;  for  the  court,  and  even  the 
judgment  seat,  was  thronged  with  ladies.  It  was  taken  up 
in  the  hall  without,  and  found  a  gigantic  echo  in  the  crowded 
avenues  to  the  court.  It  was  so  intense  and  so  general,  that 
neither  the  officers  of  the  court,  nor  the  judges  attempted  to 
check  it.  The  chief-justice  expressed  his  disapprobation  the 
next  morning.  Had  he  interfered  the  evening  before,  he 
would  have  had  little  chance  of  making  himself  heard.  He 
wisely  waited  till  the  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  or  at  least  had 
somewhat  cooled.  For  our  own  part,  though  in  this  we 
believe  we  stand  alone,  we  would  have  preferred  that  Mr. 
Whiteside  had  added  nothing  to  his  first-day's  speech.  Not 
that  we  do  not  admire  every  sentence  he  spoke  on  both 
days ;  not  that  we  can  point  out  any  inferiority  in  the  latter 
to  the  former  part ;  but  somehow  or  other,  men  in  hear- 
ing a  speech,  or  reading  a  book,  are  always  prepared  to 
find  the  conclusion  the  best.  Now,  the  first  day's  portion  of 
the  speech  could  not,  in  our  mind,  be  excelled — at  least  by 
him ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether  it  could  be  equalled  by 
any  living  orator,  and  therefore  we  felt  disappointed  at 
finding  that  the  latter  part  of  the  learned  gentleman's  address 
was  not  much  superior  to  the  first.  We  have  already 
candidly  stated,  that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  as 
yet  to  pronounce  an  unprejudiced  opinion  on  Mr.  Whiteside's 
speech.  It  is  upon  record,  however.  Every  one  can  read  it, 
and  form  a  judgment  upon  it  for  himself.  Its  merits  do  not 
depend  on  hearsay,  nor  will  it  be  judged  through  the  shadowy 
haze  of  tradition,  as  Chatham's,  and  Sheridan's,  and  so  many 
of  Curran's  speeches,  are  judged.  We  shall  not  seek  to  fore- 
shadow the  final  result  of  public  opinion.  We  have,  however, 
written  on  the  margin  of  our  own  copy  of  it  the  words  which 
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Home  Tooke  wrote  upon  the  speech  which  Erskine  spoke 
for  him — "  This  speech  will  live  for  ever^ 

We  have  spoken  so  fully  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  and  we  intend 
to  devote  so  much  space  to  Mr.  Henn  and  Mr.  O'Connell, 
that  we  must  pass  over  Mr.  M'Donagh  very  briefly.  A 
better  Nisi  Prius  lawyer,  we  verily  believe,  the  world  has 
never  produced.  Laborious,  and  yet  ready — deeply  read  in 
the  common  law,  to  which  he  has  confined  his  practice,  and 
yet  as  flippant  of  tongue  as  a  pert  schoolboy ;  always  over- 
burdened with  business,  and  still  the  best  prepared  man  in  the 
profession,  in  the  minute  details  of  every  case ;  an  admirable 
cross-examiner,  and  a  facile  and  pleasing  speaker  ;  with  un- 
rivalled self-possession  and  coolness,  he  is  the  very  model  of 
a  Nisi  Prius  lawyer.  He  is  courteous  to  the  Bench,  courteous 
to  the  attorneys,  and  courteous  to  his  opponents.  Still,  in 
the  midst  of  this  general  politeness.  Heaven  help  his  un- 
fortunate adversary  if  he  has  to  ask  an  admission  from  him  in 
the  course  of  the  case !  What  deep  regrets  does  he  not 
express  at  being  compelled  to  refuse.  If  you  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  you  would  imagine  he  was  in  earnest.  It  is  plea- 
sant, too,  to  behold  him  where  he  is  engaged  for  a  defendant, 
who  has  no  other  defence  than  his  counsel  can  make  out  for 
him.  How  he  watches  for  a  flaw  in  the  plaintiff's  proof. 
What  a  snap  he  makes  at  a  non-suit !  And  then,  when  driven 
from  all  his  legal  quibbles,  how  gallantly,  like  an  old  fox, 
that  has  tried  all  the  earths,  and  found  them  shut,  and  is  then 
obliged  to  break  into  the  open  country,  does  he  throw  his 
client's  case  into  the  hands  of  the  jury  !  How  he  rejoices  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  non-suited !  How  much  preferable  it 
would  be,  both  to  his  client's  feelings,  and  his  own,  to  have  a 
verdict  upon  the  merits,  and  not  upon  a  legal  technicality ! 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  M'Donagh  made  an  excellent 
lawyer-like  speech.  At  any  other  time  it  would  have 
attracted  attention,  but  Sheil  and  Whiteside  had  rendered  the 
public  taste  fastidious,  and  M'Donagh  was  consequently  not 
listened  to  with  the  attention  he  deserved. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Henn.  Up  to  the  last  moment  he 
had  refused  to  speak.  He  thought  there  had  been  speeches 
enough,  and  wished  to  decline.  A  suggestion,  however, 
that,  if  he  persisted,  Mr.  Steele  would  be  left  without  an 
advocate,  overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  consented.  Mr. 
Henn  was  always  known  as  a  Tory,  and  a  Tory  too  of  the 
first  water ;  a  Tory  from  principle,  and  in  sincerity,  and  not 
from  position  or  expediency.     He  had  a  high  reputation  on 
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his  own  circuit,  where  he  was  the  idol  of  the  bar,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible theme  of  commendation  to  the  attorneys.  He  was 
little  known,  however,  in  Dublin.  He  was  not  solicitous  to 
extend  his  business.  He  shrunk  from  the  "  toil  and  turmoil, 
cark  and  care  "  of  a  lawyer's  life  in  general  business.  Many 
a  brief  had  he  returned,  with  an  intimation  that  he  could  not 
accept  it.  The  attorney,  good  easy  man,  never  calculating 
that  a  barrister  could  refuse  a  good  fee,  except  in  the  prospect 
of  getting  a  better,  would  look  with  anxiety  the  next  morning 
to  see  what  great  case  Mr.  Henn  had  in  hand.  At  mid-day, 
however,  to  his  astonishment,  he  would  see  him  in  the  hall, 
surrounded  by  some  briefless  barristers,  "  the  broad  Atlantic 
of  his  countenance  rippled  with  a  smile,"  as  he  listened  to 
some  execrable  pun,  or  some  middling  jokes — two  com- 
modities very  plentiful  in  that  locality.  The  world  made  up 
its  mind  that  Mr.  Henn  was  a  lazy  man.  The  bar  and  the 
attorneys  said  he  was  an  eccentric  one.  "We  rather  think  he 
should  be  esteemed  a  wise  man,  for  not  taxing  his  energies  to 
their  utmost,  and  for  preferring  to  do  a  little,  and  do  it  well, 
rather  than  do  a  great  deal  indifferently.  Never  was  human 
body  more  in  keeping  with  the  mind  it  encased,  than  Mr. 
Henn's.  Of  commanding  exterior,  and  powerful  frame,  he 
towers  above  his  compeers  as  much  in  person  as  in  intellect. 
Like  most  great  men,  too,  he  is  simple  and  retiring  in  his 
manner.  He  appears  to  hesitate  as  he  begins  to  speak ;  but 
that  wears  off,  as  his  subject  grows  upon  him.  There  is  no 
studied  action  about  him  as  with  Sheil.  No  bursts  of  decla- 
mation like  Whiteside's  or  O'Hagan's ;  but  stately,  solemn, 
and  condensed,  he  pours  forth  his  thoughts  in  the  finest  and 
most  nervous  language,  which  gains  ten-fold  weight  from  the 
high  character  and  spotless  reputation  of  the  speaker.  It 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  threshed  out  as  the  subject  had 
been  by  those  who  had  preceded  him,  every  one  was  anxious 
to  hear  what  new  light  would  be  poured  upon  it  from  the 
powerful  intellect  of  Jonathan  Henn.  His  speech  was  a 
short  one — it  scarcely  consumed  two  hours;  but,  in  that 
space,  he  compressed  as  much  matter  as  would  make  a  two 
day's  speech  for  ordinary  men.  There  was  no  repetition,  not 
a  superfluous  word,  nor  a  redundant  expression.  It  was 
admitted  to  be  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  He  spoke  solemnly 
and  deliberately,  and  appeared  more  like  a  judge  propounding 
the  law,  than  an  advocate  addressing  a  jury.  It  is  now 
admitted,  that  the  "  fama  clamosa  "  of  his  own  circuit  had  not 
overrated  Mr.  Henn's  merits ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  it  were 
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understood,  that  he  would  accept  general  business,  Mr. 
Henn's  would  be  the  heaviest  bag  in  the  hall ;  Mr.  Moore's 
not  excepted.  We  have  already  expressed  our  own  pre- 
ference of  Mr.  Whiteside's  speech — a  preference  in  which  the 
public  will  be  inclined  to  concur  with  us.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  add,  that  many  of  the  bar  have  expressed  higher 
approbation  of  Mr.  Henn's.  We  may  compare  the  one  to  a 
Grecian  temple,  with  its  Corinthian  pillars,  and  gorgeous 
statues ;  the  other,  to  a  stately  but  simple  Doric  column. 

O'Connell's  speech  was  the  last  on  the  part  of  the 
traversers.  He  that  had  so  often  with  matchless  power 
pleaded  for  others,  was  now  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf.  He 
was  to  raise  his  voice,  for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  in  the  scene 
of  many  a  former  triumph.  No  greater  cause  had  ever  been 
entrusted  to  his  advocacy.  He  himself,  and  the  Irish  people 
who  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader,  were  the  parties 
accused,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  waited  impatiently  for 
his  defence.  He  displayed  his  usual  wisdom  in  his  address. 
It  was  not  a  showy  speech,  but  one  to  be  read  and  studied. 
Those  who  foolishly  expected  to  hear  an  impassioned  and 
declamatory  harangue,  were  sadly  disappointed.  He  knew 
the  men  who  were  empannelled  (we  were  going  to  use 
another  word),  to  try  him.  He  knew  they  personally  dis- 
liked him.  He  defied  them.  He  reminded  them  of  what  he 
had  done  against  them  and  their  order.  He  boasted  to  them, 
that  he  had  achieved  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  spite  of  their 
opposition.  That  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
endeavours  to  destroy  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  old 
corporation  of  which  most  of  them  were  members.  He 
attempted  to  palliate  no  acts,  to  soften  down  no  opinion  he 
had  ever  uttered.  He  showed,  that  his  first  speech  was  made 
against  the  Union  ;  that  he  had  always  protested  against  it. 
That  he  had  offered  to  cease  to  agitate  for  it,  if  the  English 
Government  would  cease  to  be  unjust  to  Ireland.  He 
showed  them  how  that  offer  had  been  rejected.  He  appealed 
from  the  verdict  he  knew  would  pass  against  him  there,  to 
the  decision  of  the  civilized  world  and  to  posterity.  Never 
in  any  scene  of  his  varied  life  did  the  great  leader  of  the 
Irish  people  prove  his  fitness  to  maintain  that  position  better 
than  upon  that  memorable  occasion. 

The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  traversers  was  very  short. 
They  had  scarcely  any  case  to  combat.  The  crown  had 
admitted  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had  made  pre- 
parations to  prove. 
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The  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Greene,  replied  for  the  crown  in 
a  very  able,  laborious,  and  judicious  speech,  contrasting  very 
favourably  with  that  of  his  leader.  His  conduct,  during  the 
entire  trial,  while  it  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  own 
party,  left  no  feeling  of  acrimony  on  the  minds  of  those 
opposed  to  him.  He  did  his  duty  throughout  like  an  able 
lawyer  and  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  displayed 
neither  the  captious  petulance  of  the  attorney-general,  nor 
the  vulgar  offensiveness  of  Mr.  Brewster. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  remark  upon  the 
celebrated  charge  of  the  chief-justice.  His  lordship  seemed 
to  have  forgot  where  he  was,  and  imagined  himself  once  more 
an  advocate.  He  read  backwards  that  maxim  of  the  law  that  the 
judge  should  be  the  counsel  for  the  accused.  Most  ably  did  he 
comment  on  the -evidence  for  the  prosecution,  forgetting  that 
there  was  evidence,  too,  for  the  defence.  He  read  the  strong- 
est passages  in  the  newspapers  put  in  by  the  crown,  but 
passed  over  those  read  for  the  traversers.  Truly  he  earned  for 
himself  an  undying  name  among  those  constitutional  judges, 
who,  in  days  gone  by,  had  thrown  the  weight  of  their  ermine 
into  the  scale  against  the  accused.  We  are  not  believers  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  we  might  have  thought  that 
the  spirit  of  the  revered  Norbury  still  haunted  the  precincts 
of  a  court  of  justice. 

After  listening  to  the  chief-justice,  and  recollecting  how  the 
jury  had  been  selected,  one  could  scarcely  doubt  what  would 
be  the  verdict.  Late  on  that  Saturday  evening,  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  four  courts  were  as  densely  crowded  as  men  could 
pack  together.  Those  who  despaired  of  getting  near  the  court, 
remained  in  sleepless  suspense  at  home.  Never  was  public 
curiosity  more  excited.  Steamers  were  in  the  bay  ready  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  England,  and  mounted  messengers 
waited  outside  the  gates  to  bring  the  news  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  Within  the  court  all  was  anxiety  and  suspense. 
The  most  desponding  would  not  relinquish  all  hopes  till  the 
issue-paper  was  handed  down.  At  midnight  the  jury  virtu- 
ally, though  not  formally,  gave  in  their  verdict ; — so  far  as 
they  could,  they  stamped  the  brand  of  guilt  on  two-thirds  of 
the  Irish  people.  We  throw  no  aspersion  on  that  verdict ;  we 
impugn  not  the  motives  or  the  probity  of  those  who  delivered 
it.  But  we  do  say  with  Mr.  Henn,  that  that  verdict  is  not  a 
satisfactory  one.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  good  men  and 
the  just  men  in  either  hemisphere.  The  bigoted  and  narrow- 
minded  may  rejoice  at  it,  but  their  joy  may  be  short-lived. 
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The  poisoned  chalice  may  be  presented  to  their  own  lips,  and 
they  may  have  to  drink  deep  of  the  bitter  cup  they  had 
intended  for  others.  This  is  not  a  place  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  union.  It  may,  or  may  not  be,  a 
practicable  and  useful  measure.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  good  men  on  the  subject.  Of  this,  however, 
we  are  certain,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  state  prosecution 
against  O'Connell  and  others  has  been  conducted,  has  flashed 
conviction  on  many  minds,  that  Ireland  cannot  much  longer 
be  ruled  as  she  has  been.  The  symptoms  of  the  coming  earth- 
quake have  been  felt — not  the  earthquake  itself.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  of  centuries  of  bad  government  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  a  trial ;  but  especially  such  a  trial  as  that  in  the 
court  of  Queen's  bench ! 

We  have  hurried  rapidly  over  the  outline  of  this  eventful 
trial.  We  have  not  stopped  to  remark  upon  many  interesting 
episodes  that  might  have  too  long  distracted  our  attention 
from  the  main  object.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  paused 
and  pondered  over  many  matters  which  we  may,  perhaps,  take 
up  at  some  future  time.  The  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  the 
bold  and  manly  tone  in  which  the  counsel  for  the  traversers — 
particularly  Messrs.  Whiteside,  Henn,  and  O'Hagan — can- 
vassed the  charge  of  the  chief-justice,  are  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  We  must  not,  however,  while  treating  of 
monster  meetings  and  monster  indictments,  suifer  ourselves  to 
catch  the  contagion,  and  inflict  a  monster  article  on  our  unof- 
fending readers. 


Art.  Y. — Hierologus ;  or,  the  Church  Tourists,    By  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  London :  1843. 

OUR  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  charming  little  work 
by  an  extract  from  it  which  we  met  in  one  of  the  literary 
journals.  We  purpose  to  devote  to  it  a  few  pages  of  our 
present  number ;  and  in  order  to  secure  in  our  reader  the 
same  feeling  with  which  we  ourselves  perused  the  volume,  we 
shall  commence  by  transcribing  the  passage. 

"  Oh,  the  good  old  times  of  England !  ere,  in  her  evil  day, 
From  their  holy  faith  and  their  ancient  rites  her  people  fell  away  ! 
When  her  gentlemen  had  hands  to  give,  and  her  yeomen  hearts  to  feel ; 
And  they  raised  up  many  a  bead-house,  but  never  a  bastile ; 
And  the  poor  they  honoured,  for  they  knew  that  He  who  for  us  bled, 
Had  seldom,  when  He  came  on  earth,  whereon  to  lay  His  head ; 
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And  by  the  poor  man's  dying  bed  the  holy  pastor  stood, 

To  fortify  the  parting  soul  with  that  celestial  food  ; 

And  in  the  mortal  agony  the  priest  ye  might  behold, 

Commending  to  his  Father's  hands  a  sheep  of  His  own  fold ; 

And  when  the  soul  was  fled  from  earth,  the  Church  could  do  yet  more. 

For  the  chaunting  priests  came  slow  in  front,  and  the  cross  went  on  before  ; 

And  o'er  the  poor  man's  pall  they  bade  the  sacred  banner  wave, 

To  teach  her  sons  that  Holy  Church  hath  victory  o'er  the  grave. 

"  But  times  and  things  are  altered  now ;  and  Englishmen  begin 
To  class  the  beggar  with  the  knave,  and  poverty  with  sin  : 
We  shut  them  up  from  tree  and  flower,  and  from  the  blessed  sun  ; 
We  tear  in  twain  the  hearts  that  God  in  wedlock  had  made  one, — 
The  hearts  that  beat  so  faithfully,  reposing  side  by  side, 
For  fifty  years  of  weal  and  woe  from  eve  till  morning-tide : 
No  gentle  nun  with  her  comfort  sweet,  no  friar  standeth  nigh. 
With  ghostly  strength  and  holy  love  to  close  the  poor  man's  eye  ; 
But  the  corpse  is  thrown  into  the  ground,  when  the  prayers  are  hurried  o'er, 
To  rest  in  peace  a  little  while,  and  then  make  way  for  more  ! 

"  We  mourn  not  for  our  abbey -lands ;  e'en  pass  they  as  they  may ! 
But  we  moan  because  the  tyrant  found  a  richer  spoil  than  they : 
He  cast  away,  as  a  thing  defiled,  the  remembrance  of  the  just ; 
And  the  relics  of  our  martyrs  he  scattered  to  the  dust ; 
Yet  two  at  least,  in  their  holy  shrines,  escaped  the  spoiler's  hand, 
And  St  Cuthbert  and  St.  Edward  might  alone  redeem  a  land ! 

**  And  still  our  litanies  ascend  like  incense,  as  before ; 
And  still  we  hold  the  one  full  faith  Nicsea  taught  of  yore ; 
And  still  our  children,  duly  plunged  in  the  baptismal  flood, 
*  Of  water  and  the  Holy  Gihost,  are  born  the  sons  of  God  ; ' 
And  still  our  solemn  festivals  from  age  to  age  endure. 
And  wedded  troth  remains  as  firm,  and  wedded  love  as  pure  ; 
And  many  an  earnest  prayer  ascends  from  many  a  hidden  spot ; 
And  England's  Church  is  Catholic,  though  England's  self  be  not ! 

*•  England  of  Saints !  the  hour  is  nigh — far  nigher  may  it  be 
Than  yet  I  deem,  albeit  that  day  I  may  not  live  to  see, — 
When  all  thy  commerce,  aU  thy  arts,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame, 
Shall  melt  away — at  thy  most  need — like  wax  before  the  flame  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  find  thy  truest  strength  thy  martyrs'  prayers  above  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  find  thy  truest  wealth  thine  holy  deeds  of  love ; 
And  thy  Church,  awaking  from  her  sleep,  come  glorious  forth  at  length. 
And  in  sight  of  men  and  angels  display  her  hidden  strength  : 
Again  shall  long  processions  sweep  through  Lincoln's  minster  pile ; 
Again  shall  banner,  cross,  and  cope,  gleam  through  the  incensed  aisle  ; 
And  the  faithful  dead  shall  claim  their  part  in  the  Church's  thoughtful  prayer, 
And  the  daily  sacrifice  to  God  be  duly  offered  there  ; 
And  tierce,  and  nones,  and  matins,  shall  have  each  their  holy  lay ; 
And  the  Angelus  at  Compline  shall  sweetly  close  the  day ! 

"  England  of  Saints!  the  peace  will  dawn,— but  not  without  the  fight ; 
So,  come  the  contest  when  it  may,— and  God  defend  the  right !  "—pp.  102-3. 

So  thoroughly  Catholic  is  the  tone  that  pervades  this  beau- 
tiful ballad,  so  undisguised  the  regret  for  the  religious  revo- 
lution which  England  has  undergone,  and  so  unconcealed  the 
longing  for  the  return  of  the  "  holy  faith  and  ancient  rites  " 
which  have  passed  away,  that  it  needs  the  assurance  of  the  title- 
page  to  make  one  believe  that  the  author  is  a  zealous  Angli- 
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can  clergyman,  who  begins  his  work  with  a  formal  submission 
of  all  it  contains  to  the  judgment  of  Sanctissimce  Matrls 
Nostrw  Ecclesice  Anglicanw  !  Ten  years  since,  which  of  us 
would  have  credited  this?  We  live,  indeed,  in  wondrous 
times, — full  of  consolation,  but  still  more  of  responsibility, 
for  us  all.  Pray  God  there  be  no  coldness,  or  ill  example,  or 
other  deficiency  on  our  part,  to  neutralise  or  impede  the  ex- 
traordinary impulse  which  the  truth  is  daily  receiving  from 
quarters  where  it  would  least  be  expected  to  possess  a  repre- 
sentative ! 

We  have  long  been  watching  with  secret  pleasure,  the 
gradual  spread  among  the  Anglican  body,  of  the  feeling 
which  is  represented  in  Mr.  Neale's  volume — a  love  of  what 
they  call  the  "  aesthetics  of  Catholic  art."  The  architectural 
articles  in  the  British  Critic,  the  Quarterly/  Heview,  the  Eccle- 
siologist,  and  the  other  publications  of  the  Camden  Society,  have 
insensibly  produced  a  complete  revolution  among  the  clergy  ; 
and  the  numberless  churches  daily  erected  or  restored  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  art  which  it  thus  sought  to 
revive,  are  exerting  a  corresponding  influence  upon  the  less 
educated  classes,  to  an  extent  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
from  any  amount  of  instruction.  We  are  far  from  attaching 
any  great  importance  to  this  revolution  of  sentiment  for  its 
own  sake.  Unquestionably  with  many  it  is  a  thing  of  fashion 
or  of  impulse.  We  think  it  is  Wieland,  who  tells  that  the 
people  of  Abdera, — the  butt  of  all  the  humourists  of  the 
classic  times, — once  took  it  into  their  heads  to  build  a  foun- 
tain in  one  of  the  squares  of  their  city.  It  was  to  surpass 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  erected.  The  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  Greece  were  employed  in  the  work.  All  the 
finest  attic  models  were  canvassed  and  compared.  Pares  and 
Pentelicus  gave  their  richest  marbles ;  Corinth  supplied  its 
choicest  brass,  and  the  studios  of  Athens  were  ransacked  for 
appropriate  ornaments.  Public  expectation  was  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  the  public  purse  was  stretched  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  liberality ;  and  when  at  length  the  scaifolds  were 
taken  down  and  the  screens  removed,  it  was  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  artists  had  surpassed  themselves.  The  design 
of  the  fountain  was  inimitable,  the  materials  were  of  the 
finest  quality,  the  execution  was  perfect.  In  a  word,  only 
one  thing  had  been  forgotten — there  was  no  water  !  Now  we 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  numbers  of  the 
noisiest  advocates  of  Catholic  art  who  are  precisely  in  this 
predicament ; — who  devote  their  whole  energies  to  its  external 
forms — to   rood-screens  and  east  windows,  and    choir-stalls 
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and  sedllia — and  lavish  all  their  care  on  the  decoration  of  the 
material  fountain,  forgetting  that  its  only  real  value  is  to  pre- 
serve and  transmit  the  "  water  springing  up  into  life  ever- 
lasting." But  we  also  believe,  and  Mr.  Neale's  book  is  a 
gratifying  evidence,  that  there  are  many  more  with  whom  the 
feeling  lies  deeper — in  whose  minds  the  external  symbols 
have  a  profound  meaning,  and  in  whose  hearts  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  forms  of  Catholic  art  have  awakened  a  loving, 
longing  desire,  to  know  and  realize  the  great  truths  which 
are  symbolised  therein.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Neale,  that 
"  although  the  re-introduction  of  copes  will  not  give  a  man 
faith  or  penitence,  or  put  him  into  that  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  may  be  a  meet  receiver  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  it 
will  teach  him  that  those  who  order  its  use,  and  those  who 
minister  in  it,  consider  that  mystery  as  something  apart  from, 
and  higher  than  the  other  offices  of  their  Church.  We  do 
not  say  that  a  golden  chalice  and  paten  will  of  themselves 
lead  any  one  to  realize  the  awfulness  of  "  verily  and  indeed 
taking  and  receiving  "  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Saviour ; 
but  it  will,  at  least,  teach  him,  that  those  who  have  provided 
them,  consider  that  bread  and  that  wine  as  worthy  of  all 
reverence.  We  do  not  imagine  that  altar  candlesticks  can  by 
themselves  lead  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  Him  that  is 
the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel ;  but  they 
will,  at  least,  set  before  him  the  altar  as  a  most  sacred  spot, — 
a  spot  not  only,  as  the  rest  of  the  church,  to  be  kept  from 
profanation,  but  to  be  looked  on  as  even  more  holy  than  the 
other  portions  of  God's  temple.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
rood-screen,  by  itself,  will  make  any  man  feel  the  essentiality 
of  an  apostolical  succession,  or  the  benefit  of  priestly  absolu- 
tion ;  but  it  will,  at  least,  practically  teach  him  the  difference 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  when  he  sees  the  different 
position  of  the  two  classes  in  the  church."  It  is  for  these  and 
other  ulterior  consequences  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  in- 
evitably leads,  and  not  for  any  extraordinary  value  which 
attaches  to  itself,  that  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of 
Ecclesiology,  so  popular  of  late  years  with  all  classes  of 
English  churchmen. 

The  Hierologus,  however,  is  not  a  regular  treatise  on  the 
subject.  Its  plan  is  very  simple.  Though  the  author  ma- 
nages to  convey,  in  a  familiar  and  attractive  form,  most  of 
the  principles  of  Christian  art  as  applied  to  church  architec- 
ture, yet  he  does  not  profess  to  lay  down  rules,  or  enter  into 
technical  details,  but  simply  to  inspire  a  love  for  the  study, 
and  a  due  appreciation  of  its  excellence  and  importance.  With 
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this  view,  therefore,  he  has  put  together,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Isaac  Walton's  Complete  Anqler^  a  series  of  con- 
versations descriptive  of  a  tour  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  English  churches,  in  which  he  contrives,  with  much 
simplicity,  but  yet,  we  think,  with  very  considerable  success, 
to  develop,  partly  from  the  churches  which  he  visits,  partly 
from  an  immense  number  of  others  with  which  he  compares 
them,  the  most  important  characteristics  oftheGothic  and  Saxon 
architecture.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  industry  and 
research,  from  the  fact  that  he  refers,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, to  more  than  three  hundred  churches  (the  greater 
number  of  which  he  has  himself  visited),  not  only  in  these 
countries,  but  in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  wherever  else 
the  Gothic  architecture  has  left  traces  of  its  existence. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  Mr.  Neale''s  book  in  a 
critical  spirit ;  for  although  there  are  a  few — indeed  very 
few — expressions  which  we  had  rather  seen  omitted,  and  a 
few  technical  details  in  which  we  should  feel  obliged  to  dis- 
sent from  him ;  yet  we  do  not  think  it  fair  to  detain  the 
reader  by  punctilious  exceptions,  or  over-nice  discussions  of 
questions  of  art,  from  the  far  more  interesting  matter  with 
which  his  pages  abound.  We  shall  not  pretend,  therefore,  to 
follow  the  order  of  his  tour,  or  to  dwell  upon  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  technical  or  descriptive :  our  business  is  with  his 
own  views  and  opinions,  far  more  than  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  information  he  has  collected.  And,  indeed,  the  Catholic 
reader  can  so  seldom  meet  any  book  of  this  description  which 
does  not  contain,  in  every  page,  an  admixture  of  bigotry  far 
more  than  neutralizing  all  the  pleasure  or  profit  to  be  derived 
from  its  perusal,  that  we  shall  readily  be  excused  if  we  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  showing  that  there  are  some  who  can 
write  in  a  kindlier  strain ;  and  who,  though  they  be  not  of  our 
body,  yet  can  sympathise  with  us  under  the  calumnies  to 
which  we  are  constantly  exposed,  and  share  our  indignation 
at  the  "  horrible  profanity"  of  the  olden  school  of  "  church 
tourists."* 

The  contrast  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  which 
the  author  himself  takes  occasion  to  relate.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  numberless  representations  of  the  passion  of  our  Sa- 
viour which  are  to  be  met  in  all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
monuments : 

"  I  think  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  shines  more  conspicnoiisly  in 
nothing  than  in  those  constant  references  to  the  passion  of  our 

*  See  pp.  11-12;  also  9-10,  &c. 
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Saviour.  I  remember  once  at  Cambridge,  after  having  been  in- 
formed, in  the  Sunday  afternoon  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  that  till 
the  Reformation,  nothing  whatever  was  known  or  thought  of  the 
Atonement,  that  I  went  into  King's  College  chapel.  It  was  a 
bright  evening  in  autumn  :  and  there  at  the  east  end,  as  if  closing 
the  magnificent  vista  of  the  deeds  of  saints  and  martyrs  pourtrayed 
in  the  side  windows,  and  forming  the  life  and  soul  of  all,  and 
attracting  the  eye  through  all  the  rest  to  itself,  brought  out  into 
the  strongest  possible  relief,  hung  the  image  of  our  crucified 
Redeemer,  as  if  to  convict  the  preacher  of  the  calumny  he  had  just 
uttered." — p.  73. 

The  following  conversation  among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Croyland  is  even  more  interesting.  We  should  premise 
that  the  main  weight  of  the  dialogue  is  borne  by  two  imagi- 
nary personages,  Paloeophilus  (the  author)  and  Catholicus ; — • 
two  or  three  other  characters  being  occasionally  introduced, 
all  of  whom,  however,  except  one  named  Fractious,  belong  to 
the  same  school  with  the  w^riter  himself: 

"  ^Catholicus. — And  so  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  mitred 
abbey  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Cuthbert  !  And  so  it  was  to  this  spot 
that  cavalcades  of  pilgrims  came  up,  and  paid  their  devotions  at 
that  splendid  shrine,  glittering  magnificently  with  rubies  and  sap- 
phires and  pearls  of  the  East,  set  in  their  fretwork  of  gold;  where 
the  unquenched  lamps  hung  carved  in  the  same  precious  metal, 
and  fragrant  with  the  costliest  oils ;  where,  day  by  day,  the  comme- 
morative sacrifice  was  offered  up — day  by  day,  at  sunrise,  Te  Deum 
was  sung — day  by  day  prayers  arose  for  all  sects  and  conditions  of 
men  in  holy  Church — day  by  day  remembrance  was  made  of  the 
departed  faithful — day  by  day  alms  and  ghostly  consolations  were 
dispensed  to  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  no  helper. 
And  now  the  altar  and  its  gorgeous  screens  are  passed,  as  a  fret- 
work of  rubied  clouds  fades  away  at  nightfall;  the  shrine  has  been 
parted  among  the  rapacious  destroyers, — the  holy  dust  it  contained 
scattered  to  the  winds, — the  daily  sacrifice  taken  away, — the  glo- 
rious church  a  dangerous  ruin,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  the 
niggardliness  of  the  inhabitants  is  legally  compelled  to  keep  up, — 
the  nave,  where  the  solemn  procession  swept  forth,  tenanted  by 
nettles  and  reptiles, — and  the  choir  scarcely  to  be  traced  by  the 
green  mound  which  marks  the  boundary  foundations.' 

*'  ^Paloeophilus. — I  have  often  thought  how  admirably  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  prophet.  The  abomination  that  maketh  desolate, 
(which  the  fanatics  of  Exeter  Hall  apply,  I  believe,  to  the  Roman 
Church,)  describes  the  feelings  and  acts  of  Puritanism.  Desolation 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  of  them  :  man  is  isolated  by  them — cut  off 
from  communion  with  bygone  ages, — forbidden  to  believe  in  his 
fellowship  with  departed  saints,— scoffed  at  for  showing  care  for 
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future  generations,  by  providing  enduring  shrines  for  their  worship, 
. — his  warmest  feelings,  his  brightest  hopes,  his  highest  affections, 
are  all  made  desolate.'" — pp.  16, 17. 

There  are  many  in  whose  mouths  this  would  be  little  more 
than  an  idle  outburst  of  poetical  indignation,  without  any 
higher  object  than  to  enliven  a  tedious  chapter  or  round  off 
a  pretty  paragraph.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Neale.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  enthusiasm.  He 
pursues  through  the  remaining  portion  of  this  chapter — and 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  cannot  but  be  real — the 
melancholy  history  of  the  sacrileges  which  accompanied  the 
change  of  religion  in  England,  and  of  the  visible  judgments 
with  which  Providence  appears,  in  many  cases,  to  have  visited 
their  perpetrators.  One  of  the  instances  to  which  he  refers 
is  that  of  Breadsall  Priory,  in  Derbyshire.  The  old  religious 
occupants,  a  body  of  Augustinian  monks,  were  ejected  in 
1553  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  from  that  hour  the  property 
brought  a  curse  with  it  to  every  subsequent  possessor.  The 
original  grantee,  under  Edward  VI,  was  Henry  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  He  was  beheaded  for  high  treason,  and  since  his 
time  the  property  has  changed  hands,  by  a  variety  of  visita- 
tions and  fatalities,  no  less  than  thirteen  times  ;  having  passed, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  through 
the  hands  of  twelve  different  families ! 

But  the  best  evidence  of  Mr.  Neale's  sincerity  in  deploring 
that  "  the  former  things  have  passed  away,"  is  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  prospect  of  their  restoration. 

"  Pal.  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  imagining  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced,  could  the  old  religious,  their  reve- 
nues, edifices,  and  inhabitants  start  up  at  once  into  full  vigour  and 
activity. 

"  Cath.  Imagine,  for  example,  the  impulse  which  would  be  given 
to  the  Church  principle  in  a  place  like  Leeds,  if  Kirkstall,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles,  were  suddenly  restored  !  The  con- 
tinual services,  the  active  exertions  of  the  religious  in  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  misery,  the  alms-giving,  the  attendance  on  diseases  as 
well  spiritual  as  corporeal, — to  what  happy  effects  might  they  not 
lead! 

"  Pal.  You  have  chosen  a  happy  instance  for  producing  imme- 
diate effect.  But  there  is  no  doubt  the  manufacturing  districts 
would  be  the  first  to  profit  from  so  glorious  a  revival.  Cells  would 
be  planted  from  the  larger  houses,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  such  towns  as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Rochdale,  Manchester, 
and  Bradford  ;  and  such  counties  as  Cornwall — where  for  one 
church-town  there  are  five  or  six  hamlets  without  a  church — would 
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derive  immediate  benefit.  The  system  must  be  a  little  altered : 
the  Church  would  adapt  herself,  as  she  has  ever  done,  to  the  ex- 
isting wants  of  the  country  ;  the  ceremonial  in  the  larger  houses 
would  be  less  splendid  at  first ;  the  attendance  of  priests  less  nu- 
merous ;  for  even  the  immense  resources  of  St.  Alban's,  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  or  Reading,  or  Westminster,  or  Glastonbury,  would 
be  unequal  at  first  to  the  providing  new  churches,  or  sending 
forth  those  whom  we  might  almost  call  missionaries,  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

"  Cath.  The  hospitals,  too,  and  free  chapels,  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation,  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  "Well,  though  these 
things  cannot  be  restored,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  monastic 
system  will,  sooner  or  later — but  I  think  very  soon — find  its  way 
into  the  English  Church.  Difficulties  there  will  be  at  first ; 
imagine  the  horrible  outcry  which  will  be  raised,  from  John 
O'Groat's  house  to  the  Land's  End,  against  it.  But  was  it 
not  St.  Philip  Neri,  who,  when  asked  to  join  in  any  scheme,  was 
wont  to  ask,  '  Is  it  much  opposed  ?'  And  if  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, then  he  would  reply,  '  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  it 
cannot  be  good.'  " — pp.  27-8. 

The  dialogue  is  interspersed  with  poetical  pieces,  some  of 
them  original,  and  some  extracted  from  the  older  and  less 
known  poets — especially  those  in  which  the  author  thinks  he 
can  discover  what  he  considers  the  Catholic  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Under  this  head  we  should  have  expected  to 
meet  more  of  Chaucer,  who,  however  objectionable  many  of 
his  tales  must  be  admitted  to  be,  yet  has  done  more  in  his 
devotional  poetry  to  illustrate  the  Catholic  usages  and  feelings 
of  England  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  any  other  writer  of 
the  language.  Among  the  original  pieces,  we  would  particu- 
larize a  hymn  to  St.  Lucy,  some  very  beautiful  lines  upon  a 
nameless  old  stone  in  the  vale  of  Llaneltydd  in  Wales,  with 
the  simple  words  Homo  Christianus  erat,  and  a  translation  of 
St.  Hildebert's  hymn.  Extra  postam  jam  delatum.  We  must 
be  content  with  the  first : — 

"  We  watched  as  she  lingered  all  the  day 

Beneath  the  torturer's  skill; 
And  we  prayed  that  the  spirit  might  pass  away, 

And  the  weary  frame  be  still. 
'Twas  a  long  sharp  struggle  from  darkness  to  light, 

And  the  pain  was  fierce  and  sore; 
But  she,  we  knew,  in  her  latest  fight, 

Must  be  more  than  conqueror  ! 

**  Oh,  what  a  change  had  the  prison  wrought 
Since  we  gazed  upon  her  last ! 
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How  mournful  the  lesson  her  thin  frame  taught 

Of  the  suiFerings  she  had  past : 
Of  pain  and  sickness — not  of  fear  ! 

There  was  courage  in  her  eye, 
And  she  entered  the  amphitheatre 

As  to  triumph,  and  not  to  die  ! 

"  And  once,  when  we  could  not  bear  to  see 

Her  sufferings,  and  turned  the  head, 
"  This  rod  and  this  staff  they  comfort  me,'* 

The  virgin  martyr  said  : 
It  was  near  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

And  her  voice  waxed  faint  and  low; 
And  we  knew  that  her  race  was  well  nigh  run. 

And  her  time  drew  near  to  go. 

"  We  could  almost  deem  the  clouds  that  rolled 

In  the  ruddy  sun's  decline, 
To  be  chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  gold. 

On  the  steep  of  Mount  Aventine, 
Yea,  guardian  angels  bent  their  way 

From  their  own  skies'  cloudless  blue. 
And  a  triumph  more  glorious  was  thine  to-day 

Than  ever  the  Cassar  knew  ! 

"  We  lay  thee  here  in  the  narrow  cell. 

Where  thy  friends  and  brethren  sleep ; 
And  we  carve  the  palm,  of  thy  lot  to  tell, 

And  we  do  not  dare  to  weep. 
Hopefully  wait  we  God's  holy  time 

That  shall  call  us  to  share  thy  rest ; 
Till  then  we  must  dwell  in  an  alien  clime, 
While  thou  art  in  Abraham's  breast !" 

—pp.  195-G. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  however, 
is  that  devoted  to  ancient  monuments  and  monumental  in- 
scriptions. Some  of  the  specimens  selected  are  extremely 
striking  and  impressive,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
tawdry  though  elaborate  compositions  of  more  modem  times. 
Mr.  Neale  does  not  shrink  from  avowing  his  anxiety  for  a 
return,  not  alone  to  the  olden  simplicity,  but  to  the  faith 
which  inspired  it,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  beauty  and  signi- 
ficance. He  is  afraid  that  the  form  "  Orate  pro  anima^''  though 
sanctioned,  nay  adopted,  by  some  of  the  great  divines,  would 
hardly  meet  wath  general  acceptance ;  but  "why"  he  asks,  "not 
restore  Cujus  animce  propicietur  Deus  ?  or  Cujus  anima  cum 
Deo  ?  or  Cujus  animw  et  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  mise- 
reatur  Deus  ?  or,  again,  the  prayer  Jesufili  Dei  miserere  mei, 
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or  Sancta  Trinitas,  Unus  Deus^  miserere  nohis ;  or,  in  plain 
English,  Jesu  mercy  /" — (p.  230.) 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  his  description  of  a  proces- 
sion in  a  Gothic  cathedral.  He  is  speaking  of  what  he  saw 
in  Amiens. 

"  I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see  it  now,  as  I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  on  much  such  an  evening  as  this.  The  stupendous  height 
of  the  vaulted  roof ;  the  rich  foliage  of  the  piers  ;  the  tall  lancet 
arches  throwing  themselves  upwards  ;  the  interlacings  of  the  deco- 
rated window-tracerj  ;  the  richness  of  the  stained  glass  ;  the  glow 
of  the  sun -light  on  the  southern  chapels  ;  the  knotted  intricacies  of 
the  vaulting  ribs  ;  the  flowers  and  wreaths  and  holy  symbols,  that 
hung  self-poised  over  the  head;  the  graceful  shafts  of  the  triforium; 
the  carved  angels,  that  with  outstretched  wings  keep  guard  over  the 
sacred  building  ;  the  low,  yet  delicately  carved  choir-stalls  ;  the 
gorgeous  altar,  faintly  seen  beyond  them  ;  the  sublime  apse,  with 
its  inimitably  slim  lancets,  carrying  the  eye  up  higher  and  higher 
through  the  dark  cloister-gallery,  through  the  blaze  of  the  crimson 
clerestory  to  the  marble  grandeur  of  the  fretted  roof;  lights  and  carv- 
ing and  jewels,  and  gold,  and  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  nave,  and 
the  solemn  grayness  of  the  choir ;  these  all  are  but  accessories  to 
the  scene.  The  huge  nave-piers  rise  from  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
multitude  ;  the  high-born  lady  ;  the  peasant  mother,  with  her  in- 
fant ;  the  grey-headed  labourer  ;  the  gay  bourgeoise  ;  the  child, 
that  knows  only  the  sanctity  of  the  place  ;  the  strong  man  and  the 
cripple  ;  the  wise  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  great  and  the  small  ;  the 
rich  and  the  poor  ;  all  meet  as  equals.  The  sweet  music  floats 
along  from  the  choir  ;  the  amen  bursts  from  the  congregation. 
Now  the  organ,  at  the  west-end,  takes  up  the  strain,  sweetly  and 
solemnly,  like  the  music  of  far  off  angels,  and  as  the  holy  doors 
open,  pours  forth  the  hymn  '  The  banners  of  the  King  come  forth.' 
White-robed  boys  strew  the  way  with  rose-leaves  ;  there  is  the 
gleaming  and  the  perfume  of  silver  censers  ;  there  are  the  rich 
silver  crosses  and  the  pastoral  staff ;  there  is  the  sumptuous  pall 
that  covers  the  Host  ;  there  is  an  endless  train  of  priests  with 
copes  and  vestments  bright  as  the  hues  of  a  summer  sunset,  gemmed 
with  the  jewels  of  many  lands,  lustrous  with  gold,  and  chased  with 
flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  devices  of  pearl ;  but  each  and  all  bear- 
ing, though  in  different  forms,  that  one  symbol,  the  cross.  Right 
and  left  the  crowd  part  as  the  train  passes,  and  as  the  pall  is  borne 
by,  every  knee  is  bent,  every  head  bowed.  And  now  the  soft 
breathings  of  the  organ  die  away  ;  voice,  and  clarionet,  and  flute 
take  up  the  hymn.  *  The  banners  of  the  King '  move  statelily 
down  the  nave  ;  and  in  every  pause  of  the  strain,  not  a  sound  is  to 
be  heard  save  the  silver  chime  of  the  falling  censer  chains.  Now 
they  enter  the  north  aisle  :  now  they  bear  up  again  towards  the 
choir :  now  they  wind  among  its  chapels  :  fainter  and  fainter  arises 
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the  holy  hymn  as  they  recede  eastward  ;  now  with  faint  and  mel- 
lowed sweetness  it  steals  from  the  distant  shrine  of  our  Lady;  now 
it  is  silent,  and  the  organ  takes  up  the  note  of  praise." — pp.  253-5. 

But  far  beyond  this  glowing  picture,  all  gorgeous  as  it  is, 
we  prize  the  honest  and  kindly  testimony  to  the  devotion  of 
the  worshippers,  with  which  he  concludes. 

"  Theophilus. — And  does  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers  equal 
the  splendour  of  the  worship  ?" 

"  Cath. — Undoubtedly.  We  have  lately  heard,  in  an  archidiaconal 
charge,  the  assertion,  that  in  the  Romish  church,  the  people  gaze 
on  the  official  devotions  of  another  and  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
/  hope  this  is  only  ignorance." — pp.  255. 

We  shall  add  one  other  extract  of  a  different  kind,  but 
singularly  beautiful  both  in  thought  and  expression.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  most  touching  of  all  scenes, — a  burial  at 
sea. 

"  It  was  that  of  one,  who  after  vainly  seeking  for  health  in  a 
more  genial  climate,  was  returning  to  England  in  the  hope  of  lying 
among  her  own  people.  But  we  yet  wanted  three  days  of  making 
our  own  land  when  it  pleased  God  to  call  her  to  himself.  It  was  a 
still  summer  evening  that  I  committed  her  to  the  deep.  The  sea  was 
calm  and  peaceful ;  the  sun  almost  rested  his  broad  red  disk  upon 
the  waters,  forming  a  path  of  glory  to  himself  upon  the  face  of 
the  ocean  like  a  road  for  happy  spirits  to  a  better  world  ;  the  soft 
hills  of  Portugal  were  blue  in  the  distance,  the  air  was  mild  and 
balmy  :  it  was  just  the  scene  that  seemed  as  if  the  world  had  never 
known  and  never  could  know  grief ;  and  there,  while  the  vessel  was 
held  on  and  off,  were  the  mourners  clustering  round  the  gangway  ; 
there  were  the  weather-beaten  sailors  with  some  feeling  even  in 
their  iron  countenances;  there  was  the  union -jack,  the  only  mark  of 
respect  we  could  give  ;  then  came  the  solemn  service,  and  at  the  sad 
words,  '  We  therefore  commit  her  body  to  the  deep,^  the  splash  of  the 
waters  and  the  gurgling  of  the  waves  over  that  which  was  com- 
mitted to  their  trust — not  given  to  their  possession.  For  who  but 
could  feel  that  to  be  Christian  burial,  when  the  waves  had  been 
stilled  and  trodden  by  our  Redeemer,  when  the  bodies  of  so  many 
of  his  saints  have  been  committed  to  them,  and  when  one  day  they 
must  of  necessity  give  up  their  dead  ?" — pp.  232-3. 

And  here  we  must  reluctantly  cease.  From  those  which 
we  have  hitherto  given,  an  idea  maybe  formed  of  the  lighter  por- 
tions of  the  Hierologus.  Its  more  solid  chapters  will  well  repay 
a  careful  and  leisurely  examination.  It  can  hardly  be  possible 
but  that  these  studies  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  many 
great  Catholic  truths  which  have  been  the  object  of  ignorant 
scorn  or  bigoted  misrepresentation.  Of  their  own  nature,  too. 
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they  are  essentially  progressive,  and  every  advance  is  valua- 
ble, not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  ulterior  results  to  which 
it  leads.  Mr.  Neale  "  feels  sure,  that  when  once  churches 
are  built  or  restored  so  as  to  be  equal  to  them  of  olden  times, 
when  we  have  gilded  and  frescoed  roofs  and  walls,  rood 
screens  burning  with  gold,  rich  deeply-tinted  windows  and 
encaustic  tiles,  the  poverty  of  our  present  vestments  will 
become  intolerable."  We  are  equally  sure  that  the  want 
will  not  cease  there,  that  the  cravings  after  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  will  not  be  satisfied  even  with  this  advance.  Men  will 
not  long  remain  with  these  forms  under  their  eyes,  before 
they  begin  to  examine  seriously  how  far  they  possess,  how  far 
it  is  possible  within  the  pale  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  pos- 
sess, the  realities  which  they  represent ; — how  far  the  Angli- 
can Church,  as  at  present  constituted,  herself  attempts  to  do 
it  ?  They  will  begin  to  enquire  whether  this  "  movement," 
as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  a  movement  of  the  Church,  and  not 
merely  an  unauthorized  proceeding  of  private  individuals ; 
and  to  speculate  how  it  is  that,  while  the  clergyman  of  one 
parish  is  "  decidedly  Catholic  in  his  views,"  a  devoted  advo- 
cate of  chancels  and  east-end  altars,  a  stickler  for  altar  plate 
and  candlesticks,  and  even  an  admirer  of  roods  and  rood- 
screens  ;  yet  his  neighbouring  clergyman — equally  a  minister 
of  the  Church,  equally  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  bishop 
— looks  upon  all  these  things  as  silly  forms,  if  not  dangerous 
novelties ;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  denounces  to  his 
people  as  "damnable  and  idolatrous  "  the  very  doctrines  which 
these  forms  are  meant  to  symbolize  and  embody?  The  ques- 
tion will  arise,  no  matter  how  ingeniously  it  is  mystified,  how 
is  it  possible  that  the  Church  can  really  hold  these  as  her  own 
doctrines,  and  yet,  in  a  matter  which  every  other  Church 
claiming  to  be  called  Catholic  considers  essential,  leave  to 
individuals,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  to  adopt  them  or  not  at 
their  own  pleasure;  and  even  impose  upon  all  a  body  of 
articles  which  cannot,  without  a  process  of  grammatical  tor- 
ture which  it  is  difficult  not  to  call  dishonest,  be  forced  into 
a  construction  compatible  with  the  belief  of  them  ?  It  will 
be  remembered  before  long,  when  the  first  flush  of  novelty 
is  over,  that  this  sudden  passion  for  antiquity  is  of  very  recent 
origin,  and  of  very  precarious  tenure  ;  that  there  are  no  canons 
to  guard,  no  Church  authority  to  enforce  it ;  that  it  has  but 
little  stability  beyond  the  enthusiasm  or  caprice  of  those  who 
have  forced  it  into  popularity,  and  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
either  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  formularies 
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wlilcli  she  imposes,  against  a  relapse  into  the  same  feelings 
and  the  same  usages  which  existed  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  when  vestries  and  rural  deans  were  content  to  "  putty 
up  "  the  holes  in  the  rickety  deal  table  used  for  the  communion 
service  (p.  x),  and  when  a  pulpit  or  reading  desk  for  the  par- 
son's wife,  was  to  be  seen  vis-a-vis  to  that  in  which  the  parson 
himself  officiated !  (p.  243.)  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  no 
amount  of  external  decoration,  no  degree  of  exactness  in 
restoring  the  ancient  forms,  will  ever  aiford  any  such  security. 
At  the  time  when 

"  From  their  holy  faith  and  their  ancient  rites,  her  people  fell  awaj'," 

the  external  appointments  of  the  English  Church — the  mat^- 
riel,  so  to  speak,  of  Divine  worship — was  all  but  perfect ; — 
certainly  far  nearer  to  perfection  than  all  the  resources  at 
the  command  of  the  present  generation  of  the  lovers  of 
antiquity  could  ever  hope  to  bring  it.  And  yet,  when  once 
the  bond  of  unity  was  severed,  and  the  allegiance  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  discarded,  how  long  did  the  splendour  of 
ceremonial,  and  the  imposing  array  of  external  symbols,  and 
the  solemnity  of  public  worship,  avail  as  a  bulwark  to  protect 
the  faith  with  which  they  had  from  immemorial  ages  been 
associated,  or  rather  identified?  For  a  few  short  years  it 
remained  as  of  old.  But  the  storm  came,  and  the  flood  rose ; 
and  if  the  weak  bulwarks  which  the  established  forms  pre- 
sented, had  the  effect  of  checking  its  onward  course  for  a 
moment,  it  was  but  to  delay,  without  averting,  the  threatened 
ruin ;  and  the  fatal  torrent,  concentrating  its  strength  by  the 
interruption,  gradually  swelled  beyond  the  feeble  barrier,  till 
at  length,  overthrowing  every  obstacle,  it  swept  away  all — 
the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient  rites, — the  symbols  and  the 
reality,  the  substance  and  the  form, — in  one  common,  and,  to 
human  power,  irreparable  ruin. 

Nor  need  we  remind  Mr.  Neale,  that  in  the  England  of  that 
period  every  thing  was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  in- 
novation. The  Catholic  doctrines  were  then  the  public  creed 
of  the  Eno^lish  Church :  there  was  nothino;  in  the  whole  circle 
of  English  life, — -religious,  social,  and  political, — which  did  not 
perfectly  harmonize  and  assort  with  their  spirit.  The  very 
courtesies  of  every-day  life,  the  forms  of  ordinary  salutation, 
were  Catholic  in  their  tone.  Men  were  habituated,  from  their 
youth  upwards,  to  hear  Catholic  language,  to  witness  Catholic 
usages,  and,  as  it  were,  almost  to  breathe  a  Catholic  atmosphere. 
The  truths  they  were  required  to  believe  were  constantly 
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brought  before  their  eyes,  and  kept  alive  in  their  memories 
by  a  thousand  palpable  and  obvious  forms.  How  completely 
is  the  picture  now-a-days  reversed !  And  if  these  forms,  all 
perfect  as  they  were,  could  not  avail  to  keep  England  Catholic 
when  she  was  and  had  for  ages  been  so,  how  much  less  hope 
that  a  feeble  imitation  of  them  can  now  restore  her  Catholicity, 
after  three  centuries  of  rampant  and  unbridled  Protestantism  ? 
Alas,  when  England  tore  herself  from  the  side  of  the 
parent  Church,  she  madly  cast  away  all  the  precious  privi- 
leges of  membership, — the  holy  faith,  the  sanctifying  prac- 
tices, the  sublime  and  majestic  ceremonial.  Those  of  her 
members  who  would  now  regain  them,  must  reattach  them- 
selves in  the  bonds  of  obedience  to  the  venerable  Mother, 
under  whose  arm  England  enjoyed  them  in  the  olden 
time.  Until  this  is  done  all  the  rest  is  unavailing.  He  is 
but  a  sorry  leech  who  would  close  the  wound  while  the  barb 
still  remains  unextracted.  And  they  who,  while  her  formu- 
laries remain  Protestant,  and  her  members,  and  even  minis- 
ters, fearlessly  profess  the  most  Protestant  opinions,  place 
their  trust  in  stately  churches,  with  an  array  of  so-called 
Catholic  appliances, — chancels,  and  choir-stalls,  and  altar- 
plate,  and  copes  and  crosses, — are  but  realizing  the  idea 
mournfully  suggested  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Foreign  Churches : 
they  have  "  made  to  themselves  an  illuminated  transparency — 
a  soothing  sight  for  quiet  times — and  sat  before  it  so  long  and 
so  complacently,  that  they  wnture  to  call  it  a  Catholic  Church  ^ 


Art.  V. — De  VExistence  et  de  VInstitut  des  Jesuites.  Par  le 
R.  P.  de  Ravignan.  Memoir e  de  M.  de  Vafimesnil  sur  les Asso- 
ciations EeligieusesnonAutoris^es,  Third  Edition.  Paris,  1844. 
■pERSEOUTION  is  no  novelty  to  the  Jesuits.  Their 
-*-  founder  prayed  that  they  should,  at  all  times,  suffer 
persecution ;  and  even  in  their  hour  of  prosperity  and  most 
peaceful  glory,  they  were  suffering  persecution  in  some  quarter 
of  the  globe.  They  are  now  threatened  with  expulsion  from 
France ;  and  even  the  eloquence  of  their  gifted  brother,  M.  de 
Ravignan,  may  not  be  able  to  avert  from  their  country  the 
disgrace  of  violating  in  their  persons  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  she  has  purchased  at  so  tremendous  a  price. 
The  cause  of  the  French  Jesuit  unquestionably  is  the  cause 
of  liberty,  defended  in  the  name  and  by  the  constitutional 
arms  of  liberty,  and  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  every  friend 
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of  freedom,  whatever  be  his  creed,  or  his  estimate  of  the 
services  of  the  Jesuits  to  civilization  and  science. 

The  an ti- Jesuit  league  presents,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
formidable  array  of  names.  It  is  headed  in  the  Chambers  by 
Messrs.  Cousin,  Villemain,  Dupin,  &c.  &c.  ;  it  is  supported 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  liberal  press,  and  by 
all  the  anti-Christian  philosophers  and  upholders  of  University 
monopoly.  The  philosophers  know  full  well,  that  the  liberty 
of  public  education  once  granted,  the  Jesuit  school  would 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Royal  College ;  they  believe,  or 
affect  to  believe,  that  the  Jesuits  are  the  authors  of  the 
animated  resistance  of  the  French  clergy  to  the  university ; 
they  accordingly  endeavour  to  identify  the  claims  of  the 
clergy  with  the  claims  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order  more  effec- 
tually to  enslave  both.  Unfortunately,  the  Jansenistic  and 
irreligious  prejudices  against  the  Jesuits  are  easily  excited, 
and  are  now  called  into  fearful  play.  Their  history  is  mis- 
represented,— their  institutions  distorted, — their  religious  ex- 
ercises ridiculed, — their  doctrines  condemned.  No  charge 
of  disaffection  or  disloyalty  to  the  present  constitution  or 
dynasty  of  France  is  urged :  the  great  charge  is,  that  to  be 
a  Jesuit  is  to  abuse  religious  liberty  !  If  any  apology  were 
required  for  discussing  in  our  pages  a  topic  so  interesting  to 
Catholics,  as  the  fate  of  an  illustrious  religious  order,  that 
apology  could  be  found  in  the  very  arguments  of  M.  Cousin 
himself.  He  denounces  the  Jesuits,  as  anti-national,  because 
they  are  cosmopolites  :  but  if  they  are  cosmopolites,  if  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  they  have  been  useful 
citizens,  they  cannot  be  persecuted  with  impunity,  by  those 
who  profess  a  regard  for  public  opinion.  Citizens  of  the 
world,  if  unjustly  persecuted,  should  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  world ;  and  that  such  sympathy  has  been  already  given  in 
the  country  where  it  is  most  valuable,  we  infer  from  the 
rapid  sale  of  three  editions  of  the  little  work  at  the  head  of 
our  article.  The  work  is  not  a  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  it 
does  not  profess  to  examine  all  the  accusations  against  them ; 
it  merely  states,  in  the  first  part,  a  few  of  the  reasons  that 
induced  M.  Ravignan  to  renounce  the  highest  honours  of  the 
bar,  for  the  obscurity  of  the  Jesuit ;  and  in  the  second,  sub- 
joins two  legal  consultations  of  M.  Vatimesnil,  in  which,  the 
present  French  legislation  on  religious  orders  is  expounded ; 
and  unanswerable  arguments  prove  that  the  Jesuits,  though 
not  an  authorized,  are  not  an  illegal  society  in  France. 
As  few  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  more  frequently 
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accused  of  insatiable  ambition  than  the  Jesuits,  we  think  it 
right,  before  we  proceed  to  the  substance  of  the  work,  to 
state,  in  the  words  of  M.  Ravignan,  the  precise  nature  of 
their  claims  : 

"  A  Catholic  and  Frenchman,  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
entitled  to  liberty  of  conscience  by  a  fundamental  law,  I  felt  a 
desire  to  embrace  evangelical  perfection,  as  far  as  it  might  be  in  my 
power  to  attain  it.     The  religious  state  appeared  to  me  to  be  that 

path  to  perfection  which  I  desired If  then  I,  a  Frenchman, 

wish  to  become  in  France  a  Benedictine,  a  Dominican,  or  a  Jesuit, 
by  what  law  can  you  prevent  me  ?  I  ask  of  you  neither  a  legal 
and  recognized  existence,  nor  the  least  fraction  of  the  property  of 
the  state — I  ask  only  to  breathe,  like  yourselves,  the  free  air  of  my 
country.  For  the  regulation  of  my  private  life  and  of  my  con- 
science, I  claim  the  right  of  making  religious  vows,  and  of  obeying 
with  my  brethren,  under  the  same  roof  and  in  common  peace,  rules 
approved  by  the  Catholic  Church.  In  what,  I  demand,  does  this 
liberty  restrict  yours  ?  does  it  restrict  the  liberty  of  any  individual 
whatsoever  ?  In  England,  in  Belgium,  in  the  United  States,  where 
liberty  of  conscience  is  a  reality, — the  religious  orders,  Jesuits  as 
well  as  others,  have  public  colleges  and  numerous  establishments  of 
every  kind;  yet  no  man  imagines  that  it  is  just  or  legal  to  expel 
them.  Why  should  it  be  so  in  France,  where,  certainly,  they  do 
not  enjoy  so  largely  the  rights  of  common-law  ?" 

It  is  strange  that  claims  so  evidently  just, — claims  not  for 
privilege  or  exemption,  but  for  the  common  protection  of  a 
fundamental  law,  can  be  contested  in  modern  France.  The 
proscription  of  the  French  Jesuits  would  be  a  very  different 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
from  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  France  was 
then  subject  to  an  absolute  monarch  ;  she  now  enjoys  a  free 
constitution  :  she  was  then  the  advocate  of  passive  obedience ; 
she  now  fills  the  world  with  her  praises  of  liberty.  Her  sons 
boast,  that  nature's  nobility  is  predominant  amongst  them, — 
that  they  have  no  aristocracy  of  blood, — that  they  have  no 
aristocracy  of  money,  but  they  have  an  aristocracy  of  genius 
and  learning ;  that  the  penniless  provincial,  who  economizes 
his  petit  pain ^  and  shivers  during  the  rigours  of  a  Paris  winter 
on  the  benches  of  the  university,  may  hope  to  be,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  if  God  has  given  him  talent,  an  university  professor, 
then  minister  of  public  instruction,  perhaps  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  or  at  least  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  great  nation  preaches  the  supremacy  of  intellect, — uni- 
versal freedom  of  conscience, — the  blessings  of  representative 
government,   and  of  free  civil  institutions.      For  whatever 
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good  she  possesses  she  has  our  sincere  congratulations  :  we 
admire  French  genius,  French  valour,  French  patriotism  : 
we  never  relished  silly  British  epigrams  on  the  national  de- 
fects of  our  lively  neighbours  ;  but  it  is  because  we  do  admire 
them,  because  we  are  grateful  for  the  generous  protection 
extended  to  ourselves  in  days  of  persecution,  that  we  grieve 
to  find  them  desecrating  the  shrine  of  liberty  to  which  they 
have  waded  through  oceans  of  blood.  If  we  could  credit 
the  general  imputations  against  the  personal  integrity  of 
French  statesmen, — if  we  could  suppose  that  the  gold  of  the 
Oural  mines  had  found  its  way,  in  the  shape  of  Russian  coin, 
into  the  pockets  of  M.  Villemain,  or  M.  Cousin,  we  could  easily 
imagine  the  Russian  emissary  stipulating  for  the  expulsion 
of  a  society  dear  to  science  and  civilization,  and  the  Catholic 
heart, — a  society,  to  which  France  owes  the  education  of 
her  most  celebrated  sons ;  whose  suppression,  eighty  years 
ago,  is  confessed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  the  work  of  foul 
injustice  and  of  infidel  intrigue  ;  we  could  easily  imagine, 
MM.  Cousin  and  Villemain  earning  their  pay,  by  stereotyped 
periods  on  the  role  cimlatrice  of  France, — proclaiming  liberty 
and  equality,  and  in  the  same  breath  proscribing  the  Jesuits, 
— extolling  the  heaven-born  claims  of  genius  and  learning, 
and  persecuting  a  society  linked  immortally  with  both ;  then, 
indeed,  would  they  have  exposed  France  to  the  pity  of  the 
free,  and  the  ridicule  of  slaves  and  tyrants  ;  then  would  they 
have  exhibited  her  constitution,  like  the  coins  of  Napoleon,— 
a  flat  contradiction  :  Repuhlique  Fran^aise,  the  bonnet  rouge 
and  liberty,  on  one  side ;  Napoleon  Empereur,  and  despotism 
on  the  other. 

M.  Cousin  is  an  eclectic  philosopher, — we  should  rather  say, 
the  founder  of  eclecticism.  Every  creed  and  system,  Indian 
theology  and  Platonic  philosophy,  are  sure  of  his  impartial  or 
indulgent  appreciation;  but  for  his  206  countrymen,  the 
French  Jesuits  resident  in  France,  the  following  principles 
and  facts  cannot  secure  even  one  pitying  smile  of  toleration  : 

"  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  wished  to  educate  men  of  solid  learn- 
ing— men  who  wander  not,  but  walk  with  a  firm  step  in  the  way 
of  truth,  and  who  are  always  conducted  and  enlightened  by  sound 
doctrine — men  who  know  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  known, 
who  take  their  stand  in  advance  of  the  progress  of  science,  and 
keep  themselves  to  its  level,  who  in  every  thing,  in  history,  or 
physics,  in  philosophy,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  theology,  are  not 
behind  the  age  in  which  they  live,  but  can  follow  or  perhaps  even 
aid  its  progress — never  for  one  instant  forgetting  that  they  are 
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devoted  to  the  defence  of  religion  and  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 
We  have  been  charged  with  having  never  educated  men  of  genius. 
The  most  illustrious  names  of  France  are,  I  think,  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Conde, 
Turenne,  Descartes,  and  Pascal ;  now,  of  these  twelve  great  men, 
seven  were  pupils  of  the  Jesuits.  With  regard  to  our  own  mem- 
bers, we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  with  pride  to  the  immense 
number  of  useful  men,  whom  our  society  has  produced  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  all  the  functions  of 
evangelical  duty.  The  impartial  judge  must  acknowledge  the 
theological  genius  of  Bellarmine  and  De  Lugo,  of  Suarez  and 
Vasquez,  called  by  Benedict  XIV  the  two  lights  of  theology, 
duo  luminaria  theologicB — the  oratorical  genius  of  Segneri  and  of 
Bourdaloue,  of  whom  Bossuet  said,  *  this  man  will  ever  be  all  our 
masters' — finally,  the  literary  or  scientific  genius  of  Petavius. 
Sirmond,  Kircher,  Clavis,  Gaubil,  and  Grimaldi.  St.  Ignatius 
wished  to  form  apostolical  men,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  society  has  at  all  times  realized  the  wish  of  its  founder.'  We 
have  had  more  than  twelve  thousand  Jesuit  authors  ;  but  we  dwell 
with  more  delight  on  our  eight  hundred  martyrs  immolated  for 
the  faith  ;  on  our  eight  thousand  missionaries,  whose  life,  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  was  spent  in  zealous  labours  among  savages 
and  unbelievers ;  and  on  our  fathers,  those  cherished  and  venerated 
brethren  whom  the  Church  has  canonized  and  solemnly  placed  on 
our  altars." 

Nothing  but  the  most  cogent  arguments  can  justify 
the  suppression  of  such  a  society,  in  a  country  where  the 
Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  immense  majority, 
and  where  liberty  of  conscience  is  an  universal  right.  M 
Vatimenil,  in  his  Consultations,  clearly  proves  that  such  sup- 
pression is  directly  opposed,  not  only  to  the  charter  and  to 
the  special  laws  on  liberty  of  conscience,  but  also  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  courts  since  1814.  As  these  con- 
sultations briefly  and  clearly  explain  what  is  meant  by 
religious  liberty  in  France,  and  place  the  anti-Jesuit  league 
in  its  true  light,  as  the  enemy  of  Catholicity  and  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  we  proceed  to  lay  their  substance  briefly 
before  our  readers. 

Before  the  year  1762,  the  Jesuits  existed  in  France  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  religious  orders,  recognized  legal 
bodies,  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  a  religious  corporation. 
The  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  13th  of  February, 
1 762,  and  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  7th  of  August,  same 
year,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  all  their 
schools  and  colleges,  their  vows  and  oaths  declared  invalid, 
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their  rules  and  constitutions  condemned,  were  followed  in 
quick  succession  by  other  acts  still  more  oppressive  ;  till,  in 
1767,  the  parliament  of  Paris  ordered  all  who  had  been 
Jesuits  in  1761  to  depart  the  kingdom  under  pain  of 
prosecution,  by  extraordinary  means,  "  not  only  against  them 
but  against  all  who  dared  to  harbour  them  or  hold  any  cor- 
respondence with  them."  On  the  13th  of  May,  1777,  a 
royal  edict  permitted  the  ci-devant  Jesuits  to  live  in  France 
as  private  persons,  but  at  the  same  time  expressly  prohibited 
two  or  more  of  them  from  living  together  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever, — prohibited  all  correspondence  with  foreigners, 
members  of  the  society,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner 
excluded  even  individual  Jesuits  from  colleges  and  schools. 

Such  were  the  principal  acts  of  government  and  of  the 
judicial  authority  in  force  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 
The  other  religious  congregations  then  shared  the  confisca- 
tion, suppression,  and  loss  of  all  privileges  and  corporate 
rights,  already  inflicted  on  the  Jesuits ;  but  there  was  this 
striking  difference  between  the  anti- Jesuit  legislation  of  the 
old  regime  and  the  anti-monastic  legislation  of  the  republic, 
that  the  latter  did  not,  even  in  its  wildest  frenzy,  proscribe 
private  associations  for  religious  purposes,  provided  that 
such  associations  laid  no  claim  to  the  legal  privileges  and 
corporate  rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  monastic  orders. 
M.  Vatimenil  shows  that  neither  the  law  of  the  19th  of 
February,  which  suppresses  solemn  vows,  nor  the  law  of  the 
18th  of  August  1792,  which  suppresses  collegiate  and  charit- 
able corporations,  ever  regarded  private  associations  as  an 
illegal  offence.     Speaking  of  the  former  law,  he  says  : — 

"The  law  of  the  17th  of  February  1790,  was  therefore  a  law 
of  liberty,  and  not  a  law  of  prohibition.  It  enacted,  that  in  a  court 
of  law,  vows  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  legal  obligation  ;  but  it  did 
not  prohibit  a  person  to  make  them,  provided  their  sanction  was 
confined  to  the  conscience  of  him  who  made  them.  The  authors  of 
this  law  perfectly  understood  the  line  of  demarcation  between  cor- 
porations recognized  as  public  establishments,  and  simple  aggrega- 
tions or  associations,  having  no  other  legal  bond  of  union  than  the 
will  of  the  persons  who  compose  them,  and  the  civil  contracts 
which  perhaps  they  may^  have  drawn  up  for  their  own  regulation." 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  law  of  1792: 

'•  The  law  ordered  the  suppressed  congregations  to  quit,  before 
the  1st  of  October,  the  national  houses  which  they  occupied  ;  but 
it  did  not  prohibit  them  from  meeting  in  private  houses.  Had  the 
legislator  intended  depriving  them  of  such  power,  he  would  have 
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said  it,  and  would  have  inflicted  penalties  on  those  who  dared  to 
form  such  associations.  There  was,  therefore,  no  prohibition 
against  the  members  of  religious  orders  assembling  and  observing 
the  rule  of  their  order.  So  evident  was  this  truth,  that  even  the 
terrible  commission,  established  in  Lyons  by  CoUot  d'Herbois,  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  it.  *  No  person  hinders  you  from  fol- 
lowing your  religion,'  said  the  president  of  that  commission  to  a 
nun  who  was  brought  before  him  ;  *  you  may  read  your  books,  keep 
your  crucifix,  rise  at  night,  pray  all  day  and  all  night,  take  the  dis- 
cipline as  often  as  you  like,  and  count  your  beads.' " 

Shall  it  be  said  that  CoUot  d'Herbois  had  sounder  ideas  of 
religious  liberty  than  M.  Guizotor  M.  Villemain,  that  the  fiends 
of  the  republic  were  more  tolerant  to  religious  orders  than 
the  men  of  the  monarchy  of  July  ?  No  change  was  made  in 
the  republican  legislation,  until  the  publication  of  the  decree 
of  the  third  Messidor,  an  xii. ;  in  which  art.  4  ordains, 
that  no  congregation  or  association  of  men  or  women,  can 
be  henceforward  formed  under  pretext  of  religion,  unless  it 
has  been  formally  authorized  by  an  Imperial  decree,  after  an 
inspection  of  the  statutes  and  rules.  If  this  act  of  Napoleon's 
iron  tyranny  were  still  in  force,  the  Jesuits  certainly  are  an 
illegal  body,  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  decree  not  only  denies 
to  religious  associations  a  corporate  existence,  but  absolutely 
declares  them  illegal.  But  M.  Vatemenil  proves  that  the 
decree  was  abrogated  both  by  articles  291,  292,  293.  and 
294,  of  the  civil  code,  and  also  by  the  5th  article  of  the 
constitutional  charter.     The  articles  are, — 

"291.  No  association  of  more  than  twenty  members,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  meet  every  day  or  on  certain  days,  for  religious  or  lite- 
rary, political  or  other  purposes,  can  be  formed  without  the  consent 
of  the  government,  and  without  those  conditions  which  the  govern- 
ment may  please  to  prescribe.  In  the  above  specified  number,  those 
persons  are  not  included  who  reside  in  the  house  where  the  members 
assemble. — 292.  Every  association  of  the  character  above  specified, 
which  is  either  established  without  authorization,  or  violates  the 
conditions  prescribed,  shall  be  dissolved.  The  chief  directors  or 
administrators  of  the  association  shall  be  punished  in  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs. — 293.  If  by  discourse,  exhortation, 
invocation,  or  prayers,  in  whatever  language  it  may  be  ;  either  by 
reading,  advertisement,  publication,  or  distribution  of  any  writings  ; 
any  instigation  be  given  in  those  assemblies,  to  crimes,  &c.,  the  pe- 
nalty shall  be,  &c. — 294.  Whoever  shall,  without  the  permission  of 
municipal  authority,  give  the  use  of  his  house  or  apartment,  whole  or 
in  part,  for  the  meeting  of  an  association  though  authorised,  or  for 
the  celebration  of  any  worship,  shall  be  punished  in  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs." 
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From  these  articles  it  appears  that  a  religious  association 
needs  no  authorization,  provided  the  members,  though  ex- 
ceeding twenty,  all  reside  in  the  same  dwelling.  The  civil 
code,  therefore,  abrogates  the  decree  of  an.  xii.  The  decree 
prescribed  the  necessity  of  authorization,  and  declares  un- 
authorized associations  of  persons  now  living  in  the  same 
house,  illegal.  The  civil  code  neither  requires  authorization 
nor  pronounces  the  dissolution. 

But  even  though  the  imperial  code  of  1810  had  not  abro- 
gated the  oppressive  enactment  of  an.  xil.  the  fifth  article  of 
the  constitutional  charter  of  French  liberty  abrogates  it, 
and  guarantees  the  toleration  of  religious  associations. 

"  Chacun  (says  this  article),  professe  sa  religion  avec  une  liberte 
egale,  et  obtient  pour  son  culte  la  raeme  protection." 

M.  Vatimenil's  reasoning  on  this  article  is  clear  and  con- 
clusive. 

"  The  religious  life  is  not  a  precept  among  Catholics,  but  it  is  a 
counsel  for  those  who  believe  themselves  called  to  it  by  Providence. 
To  prohibit  them  to  embrace  it,  is  to  deprive  them  of  that  liberty 
of  professing  their  faith  which  the  charter  guarantees.  . 
What  answer  could  you  give  to  a  Catholic  who  should  say  to  you, 
*  After  having  studied  myself,  I  am  satisfied  that  my  salvation  will 
be  easy  in  a  religious  life,  and  that  it  would  be  very  doubtful  in  the 
world  T  Do  you  know  better  than  he  does,  what  suits  that  moral 
organization  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  give  him  ?  Have  you 
a  right  to  deprive  him  of  that  path  to  heaven  in  which  he  places  a 
firm  confidence,  and  to  compromise  his  eternity  by  the  prohibitions 
to  which  you  pretend  to  subject  him  here  ?  .  .  .  It  is  as  ty- 
rannical to  compel  a  man  to  live  in  the  world,  who  wishes  to  live  in 
a  cloister  ;  as  it  is  to  compel  a  man  who  wished  to  remain  in  the 
world,  to  retire  to  a  cloister." 

This  article  of  the  charter,  it  is  true,  is  restricted  by  police 
regulations  on  puhlic  worship,  but  they  do  not  regard  private 
worship  of  societies  residing  in  the  same  house.  The  Cour 
de  Cassation,  by  a  decree  22nd  July  1837,  though  it  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  no  worship  whatsoever  can  be  puhlicly 
exercised  without  a  special  authorization  of  government,  does 
not  extend  police  surveillance  to  religious  worship  in  a  private 
house  from  which  strangers  are  excluded.  The  police  laws 
cannot,  therefore,  justify  the  suppression  of  those  societies, 
whose  members  live  in  common  in  the  same  house,  and 
observe  a  religious  rule ;  and  such  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  royal  courts  in  all  their  decisions,  a  practice 
by  whose  sanction  Trappist  monasteries  and  others  have 
been  long  since  established  in  several  parts  of  France. 
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Why  should  the  Jesuits  be  deprived  of  this  scanty  share 
of  liberty  accorded  to  other  orders  l  Why  should  they  be 
denied  the  poor  privilege  of  celebrating  mass  in  their  private 
chapel  with  closed  doors,  or  with  one  of  the  fathers  cau- 
tiously counting  the  strangers,  lest  if  the  fatal  twenty  were 
exceeded,  the  myrmidons  of  the  Paris  police  should  enforce 
the  laws  against  unauthorized  associations  I  What  crime 
of  the  Jesuits  draws  on  them  the  calumnies  and  proscription 
of  our  French  philosophers  ?  Neither  the  Assemblee  Con- 
stituante,  nor  the  National  Convention,  neither  the  Directory, 
nor  the  Consulate — the  Empire,  nor  "  the  three  days  ;"  not  all 
the  anarchy  or  the  tyranny,  nor  the  constitutional  monarchies 
of  France  for  the  last  fifty  years,  give  the  University  in- 
quisitors and  Jansenistic  lawyers  arms  to  crush  the  Jesuits. 
They  must  be  crushed  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
that  old  regime,  whose  whole  frame  revolutions  have  an- 
nihilated. This  monstrous  doctrine,  which  perpetuates  the 
worst  principles  of  old  French  tyranny,  is  exposed  in  its  true 
colours  by  M.  Vatimenil,  who  establishes  the  two  following 
positions — 1st,  that  the  special  anti- Jesuit  enactments  of 
the  old  regime  were  destroyed  by  the  general  enactments  of 
1790  and  1792,  which  placed  all  religious  orders  on  the  same 
footing  of  indiscriminate  suppression  ; — 2nd,  that  the  anti- 
Jesuit  enactments  did  not  revive  with  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations  between 
Church  and  State.  For  his  reasoning  on  the  first  point,  we 
refer  to  the  work  itself,  and  conclude  with  his  proof  of  the 
second,  and  his  statement  of  the  present  legal  position  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  the  other  religious  orders  in  France. 

"  A  penal  and  prohibitory  enactment  existed  at  a  certain  epoch ; 
it  formed  part  of  a  system  ;  this  system  was  afterwards  destroyed, 
and  the  penal  and  prohibitory  enactment  involved  in  its  destruc- 
tion. In  course  of  time  the  legislator  established  a  new  system, 
more  or  less  analogous  to  the  old :  can  it  be  said,  that  by 
the  mere  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  new  system,  the  prohibitory 
and  penal  enactment,  which  was  part  of  the  old,  has  recovered  its 

force  ?     No  ;  abrogated  laws  do  not  revive  in  that  manner 

The  principle  of  non-revival  is  incontestable,  even  when  the  new 
system  resembles  the  old;  and  with  how  much  greater  reason 
should  it  not  be  admitted  when  they  are  essentially  different. 
Under  the  ancient  regime,  the  religious  orders  were  in  many 
respects  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
law  recognized  vows,  it  considered  them  as  obligatory  engagements, 
not  only  in  a  spiritual,  but  in  a  civil  respect.  If  a  religious 
reclaimed   against  his  vows,  the  action  was  in  the  first  instance 
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subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  it  could  come  before 
the  parliament  as  an  appel  d'abus.  A  religious  was  not  at  liberty 
to  leave  his  convent ;   his  superiors  could  have  recourse   to  the 

secular  arm  to  bring  him  back Such  is   not  the  case  at 

present.  The  law. sees  men  living  together,  engaged  in  religious 
concerns  :  it  asks  but  one  question — namely,  do  they  violate  the 
articles  of  the  civil  code  ?  and  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  do  not,  they  are  not  asked  what  are  their  rules  or  doctrines. 
The  actual  system,  therefore,  is  entirely  different  from  the  old.  In 
the  latter,  there  could  be  no  congregations  which  are  not  either 
recognized  and  protected,  or  congregations  which  were  prohibited 
and  illegal.  But  at  present  we  have  congregations  which  are  in 
neither  of  these  categories  ;  they  exist  under  the  triple  shield  of 
individual  liberty,  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  liberty  of  association. 
Their  members  do  not  form  a  legal  corporation  :  they  are  only 
individuals  living  together,  connected  by  a  contract,  or  quasi  con- 
tract, purely  civil,  and  subject  to  the  common  law.  Religion,  it  is 
true,  views  them  in  a  different  light ;  but  human  laws  regard  them 
only  as  described  above." 

The  Jesuits  claim  neither  the  rights  of  a  legal  corporation, 
nor  the  authorization  of  the  chambers ;  they  claim  what  the  law 
does  not  deny  to  the  Fourrierists,  or  St.  Simonians — or  any 
sect  of  Protestants  that  associates  in  France;  and  yet  M. 
Cousin  speaks  of  their  audacity,  because  M.  de  Ravignan 
declares  himself  a  Jesuit.  Audacity  of  another  kind ;  au- 
dacity in  denying  clear  passages  in  his  own  works  ;  audacity 
in  rejecting  the  Incarnation,  and  still  professing  himself  a 
Catholic;*  such  audacity  M.   Cousin  sanctions  by  his  own 

*  We  hope  to  be  soon  able  to  make  known  to  our  readers  a  valuable  work  of 
M.  Dapheny,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Royal  College,  Bourbon.  He  ex- 
poses the  contradictions  and  impiety  of  M.  Cousin's  eclecticism.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  give  a  sketch  of  that  bad  system  by  the  bishop  of  Chartres  and  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  The  former  in  a  letter,  30th  of  April,  1844  (Univers), 
gives  the  following  view  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  philosophy: 
"  According  to  its  principles  all  religions  are  the  growth  of  enthusiasm,  whose 
character  is  a  want  of  reflection,  and  consequently  whose  dogmas  are  only  mytheSj 
or  fabulous  opinions.  But  the  time  is  come  when  those  opinions  are  to  be  dis- 
engaged by  the  new  philosophy  from  the  fictions  that  envelop  and  egicumber 
them,  there  will  then  remain  nothing  but  human  reason  left  to  itself ;  there 
shall  be  no  more  any  faith  in  the  M^orld.  This  is  the  substance  of  that  lament- 
able system  which  the  honourable  M.  Came  so  justly  exposed  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  on  the  24th  of  January  last.  It  supposes  that  Christ  is  only  a 
my  the,  whose  invention  embodies  a  fundamental  idea  ;  namely,  that  reason  is  the 
necessary  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  word  made  flesh,  both  God  and  man  at 
the  same  time.'  (^Fragmens  Fhilosophiques,  par  M.  Cousin,  3d  edit.  tom.  i.  p.  78.) 
This  absolute  suppression  of  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  is  put  forth 
in  a  way  not  less  formal  by  one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  M.  Cousin,  in 
a  book  intended  for  the  use  of  colleges.  Here  are  the  words:  ^  Not  that  God 
has  really  taken  a  body,  or  put  on  this  or  that  form  ;  whatever  expressions  of  that  cha- 
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example  ;  but  if  Pere  de  Ravignan,  whom  all  France  knew 
to  be  a  Jesuit,  proclaims  himself  a  Jesuit,  exile  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  is 
too  slight  a  punishment  for  so  tremendous  an  offence.  Exile 
has  its  pangs,  even  for  the  "  cosmopolite"  Jesuit,  whatever 
M.  Cousin  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

"  No  ;  the  Jesuit  does  not  renounce  his  country.  It  is  very  true 
that  Catholic  charity,  embracing  in  its  ardent  expansion  the  whole 
human  race,  inspires  her  apostles  with  a  devotion  more  comprehen- 
sive than  patriotism.  It  is  true,  that  the  missionary  who  carries 
the  light  of  faith  to  his  idolatrous  brethren  in  the  Corea,  or  in  the 
solitudes  of  America,  sometimes  runs  the  risk,  while  absorbed  in 
those  eternal  interests,  of  neglecting  those  interests  of  the  hour 
that  agitate  his  country.  But  does  he  forget  his  country  herself  ? 
does  he  cease  to  bear   her   dear   image   in   his   heart  ?  does   he 

racter  we  find  on  this  subject,  we  conclude  to  be  holy  figures  and  poetry  !  '  (^£ssai  sur 
VHistoire  de  la  Phihsophie  en  France,  au  19eme  siecle,  par  M.  Damiron,  Seme  edit. 

torn.  ii.  p.  219.) Such  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  this  new  doctrine  which  afflicts, 

which  revolts,  which  terrifies  all  Christians  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  other  civi- 
lized nations.  But  this  is  not  all,  this  philosophy  propounds  most  injurious 
opinions  on  the  Divine  nature,  it  establishes  Pantheism — then  it  modifies  and 
disowns  that  fatal  error — again  it  flings  aside  the  veil  which  it  had  used  for  a 
time,  and  reprints  all  its  pantheistic  blasphemies,  without  any  modification  or 
the  slightest  corrective.  It  repeats  incessantly,  God  has  not  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing."  (^Introduction  a  VHist.  de  la  Phihsophie,  par  M.  Cousin,  nouv.  edit. 
5e.  lib.  p.  145.) 

The  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  his  memoir  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
(Ma}'-  2,  Univers),  states,  "  that  M.  Cousin  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  taught, 
1°.  that  God  is  not  distinct  from  the  universe;  2°.  that  God  is  distinct  from  it, 
and  even  its  creator,  but  a  necessary  creator ;  3".  that  he  is  its  free  creator. 
In  1828  this  God  is,  at  the  same  time,  beginning,  end,  and  middle  ;  the  sum- 
mit as  well  as  the  lowest  grade  of  being  ;  infinite  and  finite  at  the  same  time  ; 
finally  triple,  namely,  God,  nature,  humanity.  If  God  is  not  everything,  he 
adds,  he  is  nothing.  Pive  years  later  the  great  philosopher  is  content  to  admit 
a  creation,  provided  it  be  necessary.  *  God,'  he  said,  '  could  no  more  exist 
without  the  world,  than  the  world  could  exist  without  God.'  In  1838  this  ne- 
-cessity  disappears,  and  M.  Cousin  admits  the  immaterial  and  free  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians; but,  incomprehensibly  enough,  this  free  God  is  necessarily  a  creator.  In 
1842  the  creation  ceases  to  be  a  necessary  act,  and  is  only  more  conformable  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Which  of  those  opinions  will  the  many  professors 
dependent  on  M.  Cousin  adopt  ?  Will  they  dare  to  expose  his  variations,  to 
combat  his  errors,  to  return  to  sounder  doctrines  when  he  returns  himself." 

These  variations  practically  illustrate  M.  Cousin's  great  principle,  namely, 
that  all  philosophical  systems,  and  all  reUgions,  succeed  each  other  hke  the 
various  transformations  of  the  caterpillar,  and  are  all  true  in  their  turn.  When 
charged  vnth  these  doctrines  by  M.  Segur  de  Lamoignon,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  he  professed  himself  the  champion  of  Catholicity,  and  said  that  whatever 
opinions  he  held  in  his  philosophical  works  he  held  as  a  philosopher ;  thereby 
plainly  embracing  the  error  of  Bayle,  that  what  was  philosophically  false  might 
be  theologically  true.  This  is  the  M.  Cousin  who  holds  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  France  in  his  hands,  under  the  infernal  university  system, — this  the 
enlightened  philosopher,  who  devotes  to  exile  the  brethren  of  Vico,  of  Bourda- 
loue,  of  Petavius,  in  the  name  of  reason,  of  moral  dignity,  of  civil  liberty,  and 
of  the  Prench  constitution. 
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cease  to  pray  for  her  happiness  ?  does  he  cease  to  invoke 
the  blessings  of  the  Most  High  on  those  who  bear  the  heavy- 
burden  of  the  government  of  nations  ?  Ah  !  little  do  those 
men  who  interdict  the  Jesuit  from  the  love  of  his  country, — little  do 
they  know  what  a  delicious  emotion  of  joy  he  feels,  when  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  new  world  he  catches  a  few  sounds 
of  his  native  tongue,  or  when  in  the  seas  of  China  or  Japan  he 
hears  the  distant  echo  of  the  glory  of  our  arms.  Can  France  be 
less  dear  to  us  who  have  not  left  her  ?  Shall  we  not  be  proud  of 
her  triumphs  in  peace  and  in  war  ?  of  her  genius  in  literature  and 
the  arts  ?  of  her  daring  achievements  in  the  domain  of  science,  and 
in  regions  lately  thrown  open  to  human  industry  ?  Shall  we  not 
love  her  as  the  true  centre  of  Christian  civilization  ?  Shall  we  not 
be  happy  in  those  ineffable  consolations  which  even  still  she  gives 
to  the  Church?" 

What  must  the  world  think  of  French  patriotism,  if  men  like 
M.  do  Kavignan  are  banished,  while  Voltaire  has  a  statue  in 
the  Pantheon,  Voltaire  belied,  ridiculed,  denied  his  country. 
He  approved  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  advised  Catherine 
II.  to  banish  to  Siberia  the  gallant  Frenchmen  who  volun- 
teered their  services  against  that  partition.  He  went 
farther.  He  complimented  Frederic  the  Great !  on  his 
victory  over  the  French  at  Rosbach — the  Waterloo  of  the 
18th  century  ;  and  yet  Voltaire  is  canonized  by  our  philoso- 
phical patriots  as  the  father  of  his  country.  A  few  extracts 
and  references  substantiate  these  charges.  "  Every  time  I 
write  to  your  Majesty  on  any  important  matter,  I  tremble 
like  our  soldiers  at  Eosbach."  (Let.  au  Roi  de  Prusse,  28th 
March,  1775.)  "  Do  you  remember  the  charming  piece  you 
condescended  to  give  me  about  fifteen  years  ago,  (after 
Rosbach,)  in  which  you  describe  so  graphically  "  the 
foolish  and  volatile  nation,  as  valiant  in  pillage,  as  they  were 
cowardly  in  combat ;"  (to  same,  7  Dec,  1 774)  ;  and  again — 

"  H6ros  du  nord,  je  savais  bien 
Que  vous  aviez  vu  les  derriers 
Des  guerriers  du  roi  tres  Chretien, 
A  qui  vous  taillez  des  croupiers." — 2nd  May,  1758. 

"  Tout  Welche  (Frenchman)  qui  vous  examine 
Du  terreur  panique  est  atteint, 
Et  dit,  en  voyant  votre  mine, 
Que  dans  Rosbach  on  vous  a  peint." — April  27, 1775. 

"  They  say  (he  writes  to  the  same,)  that  ^ou  planned  the 
partition  of  Poland  ; — I  believe  it — because  there  was  genius 
in  it,  and  the  treaty  was  formed  at  Potsdam."  (18  Nov. 
1 773.)    Who  would  dare  to  raise  his  voice  in  France  against 
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Lafayette,  for  volunteering  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans ; — 
yet  Voltaire,  the  great  idol  of  the  French  Pantheon,  thus 
writes  to  Catherine  II.  of  the  French  volunteers  in  the 
cause  of  unfortunate  Poland  :  "  The  confederates  of  Poland 
are  another  plague ;  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  cure  them 
of  their  contagious  distemper.  Our  Welches  (French) 
cavaliers,  who  indulged  their  restlessness  and  curiosity  in  a 
journey  to  the  Sarmatians,  ought  to  die  of  hunger,  if  they 
don't  die  of  powder.  What  a  pleasant  crusade  they  have 
made.  It  will  not  raise  the  prudence  or  gallantry  of  my  dear 
nation."  (Let.  1st  January  1 772.)  "  If  these  foolish  con- 
federates had  any  sense,  you  would  have  persuaded  them, 
you  would  have  made  them  listen  to  reason  ;  but  I  know  a 
cure  for  them.  I  have  one  also  for  the  petits  maitres  who 
leave  Paris  to  be  preceptors  of  brigands.  Ce  dernier  remede 
ment  en  Siberie  :  Us  le  prendront  sur  les  lieux.^''  (30  March, 
1772.)  So  far  did  his  Russian  sympathies  absorb  every 
other,  that  in  his  letter,  18  Oct.,  1771,  he  begs  Catharine  to 
remember,  "  that  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  that  he  is  a  Swiss  ; 
and  that,  were  he  younger,  he  would  become  a  Russian  ;"" — 
three  years  later  he  is  "a  Russian,"  and  signs  himself, 
9th  April,  1774, — *'  Votre  vieux  Russe  de  Ferney  ;"  and 
Catherine  answered — "  I  know  you  are  a  good  Russian." 
In  the  writings  of  12,000  Jesuit  authors,  can  anything  be 
found  so  anti-national — so  disgraceful  to  French  honour  ? 
Messrs.  Cousin,  Guizot,  and  Co.,  before  they  oppress  the 
Jesuits,  ought  to  perform  a  lustration  in  the  Pantheon ; 
they  ought  to  avenge  the  memory  of  the  French  soldiers  of 
Rosbach,  and  the  extinction  of  Poland,  instead  of  banishing 
men  against  whom  there  is  no  solid  charge.  France  cannot 
plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  oppression  ;  for  if  M. 
Vatimcsnil  throws  the  shield  of  the  constitution  over  the 
Jesuits,  M.  de  Ravignan  refutes  the  calumnies  against  them. 
To  examine  each  accusation  singly,  would  be  an  impossible, 
or  at  least  a  very  confused  operation — nothing  being  more 
contradictory  than  the  accusations  of  different  enemies.  The 
anti- Jesuits  of  the  present  day  appear  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Jansenistic  parliaments,  which  accused  the  Jesuits  of 
having,  at  all  times,  perseveringly,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  superiors  and  generals,  taught  simony,  blasphemy, 
sacrilege,  magic,  maleficium,  astrology,  irreligion  of  every 
kind,  idolatry,  superstition,  impiety,  perjury,  false  testimony, 
prevarication  of  judges,  robbery,  parricide,  homicide,  suicide, 
and  regicide, — in  a  word,  every  crime  ever  committed  by  man, 
except  Jansenism. 
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Leaving  to  some  of  his  brethren  the  detailed  refutation  of 
those  revived  calumnies,  M.  de  Ravignan  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  the  institute  itself ;  its  religious  exercises,  its  consti- 
tutions, its  government,  the  course  of  study,  the  other 
employments,  and  especially  the  missions  of  its  members. 
The  subject  is  so  important,  that  we  presume  copious  extracts 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

"  Is  it  not  an  interesting  historical  and  moral  problem  to  examine 
how  religious,  faithful  to  their  laws, — laws  approved  by  the  Church, — 
have  been  exposed  to  such  a  contradiction  of  tongues  ?  For  certainly 
it  is  not  unbecoming  praise  of  ourselves  to  assert  that  never  were 
men  by  turns,  hated,  detested,  esteemed,  cherished,  to  the  same 
degree  ;  that  no  men  were  ever  objects  of  feelings  more  violently 
hostile,  or  more  unreservedly  favourable,  than  the  religious  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  It  is  time,  perhaps,  to  come  to  a  solution,  and 
demand  a  definitive  sentence  from  public  opinion.  .  .  .  When 
the  voice  that  called  me,  made  itself  first  heard  in  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  when  I  balanced  with  myself  the  different  weights  of  these 
strange  contradictions,  I  said  to  myself  one  day,  '  Pascal,  your 
genius  has  committed  a  great  crime,  that  of  establishing  an  alliance, 
perhaps  indissoluble,  between  calumny  *  and  the  language  of  the 
French  people.  You  have  fixed  the  dictionary  of  calumny  ;  it  is 
still  the  standard  rule  ;  it  shall  not  be  so  for  me.'  This  imperisha- 
ble authority  conferred  on  calumny  by  the  magic  of  style, — this  im- 
perious reign  enjoyed  for  two  centuries  by  a  talented  calumniator 
(to  use  the  words  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand),  did  not  prevent  me  from 
forming  and  executing  my  resolution  to  enter  the  society.  I  must 
say  it,  higher  thoughts  engrossed  me  ;  and  may  I  be  allowed  to  con- 
fess, in  all  the  rudeness  of  my  faith  and  convictions,  that  the  very 
hatred  that  inveterately  persecuted,  was  for  me  a  motive  to  esteem 
and  cherish.  Ancient  philosophy  in  a  manner  anticipating  the  gos- 
pel, had  already  proclaimed  by  its  most  sublime  organ,  '  nothing  is 
more  noble  than  to  suffer  persecution  for  justice'  sake,'  '  and  God 
himself,'  says  Bossuet,  '  has  considered  that  doctrine  so  gi-eat,  that 
he  thought  nothing  more  worthy  of  his  Son  upon  earth.'  Now, 
and  for  the  twenty-nine  years  I  have  been  a  Jesuit,  this  persever- 
ing hatred  encourages  and  consoles  me I  am 

not  going  to  complain.  I  should  rather  rejoice.  Neither  am  I 
going  to  justify  myself.  I  am  come  to  give  only  a  plain  and  simple 
testimony." 

To  begin  with  the  "  religious  exercises ''  of  St.  Ignatius. 
The  philosophers  have  lately  mangled  and  misrepresented 
them  as  "  extacy  reduced  to  system,"  as  a  degrading  mechan- 
ism for  forming  automaton  christians,  and  servile  instruments 
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of  fear.     Even  travesty  and  ridicule,  that  weapon  so  formid- 
able in  France,  has  been  called  to  the  aid  of  irreligion. 

"In  1520,  Ignatius  of  Loyola  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluna.  To  amuse  himself  during  the  necessary  inaction  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  his  wound,  he  asked  some  romances  from  his 
attendants.  There  were  probably  but  few  books  in  his  father's 
castle,  the  lives  of  Christ  and  his  saints  were  brought.  Ignatius 
read  them.  His  soul  was  aifected.  A  brilliant  light  flashes  on  his 
mind.  He  abandons  his  paternal  home  ;  the  converted  soldier, 
now  a  pilgrim  and  mendicant,  seeks  some  solitude,  where,  far  from 
the  society  of  man,  he  might  converse  with  God,  and  study  and 
sound  the  depths  of  his  own  soul.  The  grotto  of  Manreza  serves 
as  his  asylum.  There,  arming  himself  with  the  persevering  energy 
of  prayer,  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  penance,  he  seeks  and  struggles. 
He  undergoes  trials  that  transform  his  whole  being.  Pale  and 
emaciated  by  corporal  austerities,  prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes,  he 
appears  almost  reduced  to  extremity.  A  powerful  hand  raises  and 
conducts  him  to  the  bright  sunshine  of  divine  illumination,  even  to 
the  most  exalted  regions  of  apostolical  charity.  Then  turning  back 
and  counting  all  his  trades,  Ignatius  reviewed  the  path  he  had  fol- 
lowed ;  he  discovered  an  admirable  concatenation  of  truths  and  of 
interior  conflicts  that  purify  the  soul,  that  place  it  in  presence  of  the 
divine  will  so  often  contemned,  and  that  make  it  generous  and  de- 
voted to  Grod.  After  having  experienced  their  efiicacy  in  his  own 
person  in  the  grotto  of  Manreza,  Ignatius  thought  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  retrace  for  others,  that  succession  of  truths,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  those  ways  ;  this  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  '  spiritual 
exercises." 

When  we  consider  the  immense  influence  of  those  spiritual 
exercises  on  the  destinies  of  the  modern  world,  we  can 
scarcely  apologize,  even  to  a  Protestant  reader,  for  introduc- 
ing M.  de  Ravignan  to  tell  what  they  are,  now  particularly 
that  they  are  under  the  ban  of  philosophic  inquisition.  They 
are  the  welling  fount  of  that  zeal  that  has  overflowed  the 
world,  and  produced  in  the  palaces  of  China  and  in  the 
plains  of  Paraguay  the  miracles  of  the  grotto  of  Manreza. 

"  A  man  takes  a  false  course  in  life  ;  he  wanders  in  tortuous 
paths  through  foolish  opinions  and  disordered  passions.  Ambition, 
the  warm  aflections  of  youth,  perhaps  success,  have  lavished  on  him 
all  their  enjoyments — he  has  exhausted  them  all ;  and  now,  like  a 
weary  and  disappointed  traveller,  he  sits  down  sorrowful  by  the 

way  side Impelled  by  an  indefinable  desire,   he  bursts  his 

bonds.  In  one  of  those  moments  which  God  foreknows  and  marks 
with  the  seal  of  his  infinite  predilection,  the  new  disciple  of  repent- 
ance flies  into  solitude,  whither  the  Lord  calls  him  to  speak  to  his 
heart Then  follows  that  course  of  exterior  and  spiritual 
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apprenticeship  that  occupies  four  weeks.  But  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind — what  sometimes  escapes  the  superficial  reader — that  all  those 
necessary  forms  of  examination,  of  meditation,  of  contemplation,  of 
vocal  or  mental  prayer,  and  the  other  acts  which  are  called  '  spiri- 
tual exercises,'  are  pious  and  regular  movements,  leading  the  soul 
to  the  grand  object — and  this  object,  I  repeat,  is — to  tear  up  all  the 
bad  passions  that  have  troubled  and  dishonoured  our  life  ;  and  to 
mark  for  each  that  state  of  life  which  suits  him  for  the  free  accom- 
plishment of  his  eternal  destinies." 

We  do  not  intend  to  detail  the  different  exercises  of  the  four 
weeks  retreat.  Whoever  reads  them  will  at  once  see  how 
wrong  the  philosophers  are  when  they  represent  them  as  a 
system  of  ascetic  piety  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits.  Tn  them  we 
trace  in  truth,  the  hand  of  a  great  master  ;  we  see  that  they 
form  a  book  which  well  deserved  to  be  the  favourite  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo ;  and  which,  in  the  words  of  St.  Francis 
of  Sales,  '  saved  as  many  souls  as  it  contained  letters ;'  but 
then,  through  the  writings  of  St.  Francis  himself,  and  before  as 
well  as  since  his  time,  through  the  writings  of  other  saints,  the 
substance  of  the  spiritual  exercises  was  in  the  hands,  as  it  is 
as  present,  of  the  Catholic  faithful,  differing  only  in  form,  in 
method,  in  arrangement  of  hours.  We  hope  Catholics,  to 
whom  these  subjects  are  familiar,  will  pardon  us  the  follow- 
ing extracts  on  the  general  order,  the  form,  and  the  objects 
of  the  retreat. 

"  The  more  I  advance,  the  more  clearly  I  perceive  that  I  speak  a 
language  which  would  better  suit  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit. 
But  since  they  have  attempted  to  brand  with  the  seal  of  ridicule 
the  book  of  exercises,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  make  known  the 
important  and  sublime  matter  it  contains  .  .  .  An  evil  enemy,  a 
tyrant  oppresses  us,  the  same  that  enslaved  the  first  man,  and  still 
ravages  mankind :  a  fatal  revolt  that  draws  the  soul  far  from  the 
infinite  Majesty  and  beauty,  and  degrades  and  pollutes  our  noblest 
faculties.  To  burst  these  bonds,  and  also  to  atone  for  the  long  reign 
of  evil,  the  combatant  in  the  exercises  must  arm  himself  with  his  own 
humiliation  and  most  painful  recollections.  With  the  torch  of  the 
divine  justice  in  his  hand,  he  shall  descend  into  the  depths  of  his 
conscience,  he  shall  examine  with  a  scrutinizing  glance  the  traces 
which  it  may  have  left  on  his  soul  during  past  years.  He  shall 
take  up,  as  it  were,  one  after  another,  and  weigh  in  the  scales  of  the 

sanctuary  the  abused  powers  of  his  soul Such  is  the 

meditation  of  St.  Ignatius  as  it  is  performed  in  the  exercises.  It  is 
made  by  day — it  is  made  by  night  :  It  regularly  divides  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  allows  the  necessary  intervals  of  rest  and 
of  silent  repose.  When  this  mysterious  combat  is  cordially 
accepted,  it  requires  constant  energy,  but  a  wise  and  intelligent 
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director  watches  near  the  combatant  ....  Of  course  the  pre- 
siding rule  during  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises  is  the  grand 
rule  of  silence  :  it  must  be  religiously  observed,  solitude  and 
silence,  the  two  great  things  that  draw  us  so  near  to  God  !  that 
seems  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  and  to 
plunge  us  deeper  into  his  immensity  to  invigorate  our  enervated 
souls.  Solitude  is  the  country  of  the  strong,  silence  is  their 
prayer.  There  God  speaks  and  acts  with  them,  and  forms  them 
for  generous  and  energetic  enterprises." 

Such  is  the  first  phase  of  the  exercises,  during  which  the 
soul,  fixed  by  meditation  in  the  presence  of  God,  conceives  a 
profound  hatred  of  the  evil  that  has  oppressed  her,  and  a 
contempt  for  herself  and  the  world.  The  following  week 
the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  the  subjects  of 
meditation. 

"Christ  then  appears  under  the  figure  of  a  military  parable, 
which  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  warrior  and  of  the  apostle.  St. 
Ignatius  was  both,  and  those  who  do  not  trace  the  strict  union  of 
these  two  characters  in  his  constitutions,  completely  mistake  his 
spirit  ....  Christ  appears  under  the  figure  of  a  king,  marching 
to  the  conquest  of  infidel  nations,  and  looking  for  courageous 
soldiers  to  devote  themselves  to  follow  his  steps  and  to  share  his 
fatigues.  He  who  falters  when  Christ  summons,  is  a  coward — 
"ignavus  miles  gestimandus."  (St.  Ignatius.)  The  book  of  ex- 
ercises prescribes  that  the  soul  in  solitude,  during  the  hours 
devoted  to  meditation  should  keep  herself  constantly  in  presence  of 
the  divine  model."  All  the  adorable  mysteries  of  the  gospel 
history   pass   in  succession    before   her    eyes.     These   mysteries 

should  be  to  her  as  it  were  actually  present And  here  an 

important  observation  occurs,  it  not  only  reveals  the  secret  and 
efficacy  of  the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  but  also  explains  the 
economy  and  principle  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  sacred  feasts  of 
Christianity :  the  actions  of  the  man  of  God,  at  all  times  are 
working  the  redemption  of  the  world,  they  are  not  merely  com- 
memorations and  histories  of  the  past :  their  truth,  their  infinite 
efficacy,  lives  and  remains  ever  present,  ready  to  heal,  ready  to 
regenerate  at  all  times  the  docile  soul.  These  things  have  been 
misapprehended.  Men  unacquainted  with  these  interior  ways,  and 
with  their  meaning,  imagine  them  to  be  a  gloomy  and  chilling 
mechanism,  fit  only  to  repress  the  aspirations  of  religious  emotion. 
Ah  !  that  they  had  experienced,  as  it  was  one  day  given  to  me  to 
experience,  what  a  holy  and  noble  liberty  the  soul  enjoys  under 
this  salutary  arrangement  of  the  exercises." 

The  object  of  the  exercises  is  not  merely  to  repair  the 
past,  but  to  determine  the  future  ;  to  decide  for  time  and  for 
eternity.     The  soldier  of  Pampeluna  prescribed  his  exercise^ 
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that  it  might  serve  as  a  preparation  for  war ;  and  if  our 
French  philosophers  admit  the  plainest  notions  of  the  duty 
and  destiny  of  a  Christian,  it  is  hard  to  find  what  they  can 
blame  in  the  plan  prescribed  by  St.  Ignatius  for  the  choice  of 
a  state  of  life. 

"  That  choice  is  the  central  point  of  the  exercises  ;  the  object 
to  which  all  else  is  subservient ;  the  influential  knot  to  which  our 
hopes  and  our  destinies  are  attached.  How  many  reckless  and 
blasted  careers  are  in  the  world  !  what  a  long  and  melancholy 
history  would  they  make  !  They  were  not  duly  considered  and 
chosen  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  Master  of  life, — at  the  source  of 
religious  reflection.  Ah !  if  compassionate  to  ourselves,  and 
generous  towards  our  Creator,  we  condescended  to  snatch  from  the 
whirling  vortex  some  thoughtful  hours  and  days  before  we  rushed 
headlong  into  the  different  functions*  of  social  order  ;  if  while 
yet  young,  we  made  choice  of  our  future  state  in  presence  of  him 
who  gave  his  blood  and  his  life  for  the  good  of  us  all,  then  should 
we  clearly  comprehend  the  noble  mission  of  every  Christian,— of 
every  enlightened  man  in  this  world,  magistrate,  soldier,  statesman, 
father,  spouse,  characters  literary  or  scientific,  pontiff,  priest,  or 
monk,  then  should  we  march  under  the  standard  of  faith,  able  and 
resolved  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  increase  the  good  of  society  ; 
and  that  would  be  Christianity  realized  in  its  greatest  influence  for 
the  good  of  humanity  ;  but  men  no  longer  deliberate,  choose,  nor 
pray,  and  *  desolation  covers  the  earth.'  It  was  this  lamentable 
indifference  of  the  most  part  of  men  that  induced  St.  Ignatius  to 

place  in  the  centre  of  his  exercises  the  decisive  deliberation 

The  soul,  therefore,  is  at  that  moment  placed  in  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  his  gospel ;  in  presence  of  the  last  end  of  every 
mortal  wanderer  here  below  ;  in  presence  of  all  legitimate  states 
and  conditions  of  life.  She  is  free,  but  nevertheless  subject  to  the 
internal  operation  of  two  principles  and  of  conflicting  influences. 
What  agitations  and  violent  storms  sometimes  arise  !  what  hesita- 
tions and  combats  !  It  is  like  the  agitated  ocean;  waves  swell, 
waves  subside  ;  two  worlds  are,  as  it  were,  felt  to  tremble  in  the 
balance  ;  and  really  the  soul  is  placed  between  two  worlds,  between 
two  eternities." 

Whatever  the  choice  may  have  been,  one  thing  alone  can 
lead  it  to  happy  issue.  The  third  and  fourth  works  are 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  that  one  thing  necessary.  The 
exercises  commenced  with  the  principle  of  all  moral  good — 
namely,  that  man  was  created  by  God  for  Grod.  They  close 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  his  love. 

The  French  philosophers  are  shown  by  M.  de  Ravignan  to 
be  not  less  opposed  to  the  views  even  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
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than  to  the  Christian  philosophy  of  Fenelon ;  or  the  "  thoughts" 
of  Leibnitz  on  the  nature  of  man's  first  duty  to  heaven.  By 
St,  Ignatius — 

"  Two  active  and  practical  principles  are  laid  down  :  love  con- 
sists in  works  ;  love  consists  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of 
good.  God  himself  shall  serve  as  our  rule  and  measure.  What 
God  does,  what  he  confers  on  us,  we  should  endeavour  to  do,  and 
to  give  to  him — that  is  but  justice  :  the  soul  transports  herself 
into  the  presence  of  the  angels,  in  order  to  contemplate  with  them 
the  inexhaustible  treasures,  which  in  his  love  for  man   God  has 

lavished  on  her God  lives,  God  dwells  in  his  creatures  ; 

he  lives  and  dwells  in  me  ;  he  sustains  within  me,  every  moment, 
life,  feeling,  intelligence :  he  has  made  me  his  solemn  temple,  in 
which  his  divine  image  is  reflected  ;  therefore  I  will  live  with  his 
life  :  I  will  live  for  him,  always  united  to  his  all-pervading  immen- 
sity. God  operates  ;  he  works  for  my  benefit  on  created  things  : 
his  hand  opens,  and  by  his  action  he  fills  with  benediction  every- 
thing that  breathes.  Therefore  I  shall  labour  ;  I  shall  work  in  my 
turn  ;  I  shall  devote  all  my  energies  to  God  ;  thus  shall  there  be  a 
legitimate  correspondence  of  love." 

We  know  that  the  few  selections  we  have  made,  have 
nothing  novel  to  recommend  them  to  most  of  our  readers. 
But  since  M.  de  Ravignan  thought  himself  bound  to  give  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  his  work  to  the  vindication  of 
the  "  Exercises,"  we  could  not  pass  them  over  in  silence  ; 
especially,  because  many  of  our  popular  journals  show  a  much 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  French  anti-Catholic 
press,  than  with  the  writings  of  the  defenders  of  our  faith. 

An  analysis  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Jesuits,  M.  de 
Ravignan  thinks  as  indispensable  as  an  analysis  of  the  Exer- 
cises. The  Constitutions,  also,  are  the  work  of  St.  Ignatius. 
They  regulate  the  noviciate,  the  studies,  the  third  year  of 
probation  ;  the  various  offices,  the  government  of  the  society, 
the  vow  of  obedience.  Much  has  been  written  by  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  men  on  these  constitutions.  They  were 
approved  by  twenty  popes ;  and  though  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed by  Clement  XIV,  the  constitutions  were  not  con- 
demned. They  were  again  approved  by  Pius  the  Seventh  on 
the  restoration  of  the  order.  They  are,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  every  Catholic,  and  to  the  attentive  study 
of  every  man  who  wishes  to  form  a  serious  opinion  on  what 
both  friends  and  enemies  allow  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able societies  that  ever  arose  in  the  Christian  Church.  Riche- 
lieu and  other  politicians  regarded  the  constitutions  as  the 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  genius ;  but  M.  de  Ravignan  shows  that  their 
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wisdom  is  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ;  that  their  spirit  is 
a  spirit  of  Christian  self-denial,  and  of  apostolic  zeal.  In 
those  days  we  hear  much  of  monastic  institutions.  Some 
simple  Protestants  even  speak  of  their  establishments  in  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  project  appears  to  us  so  visionary, 
that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  its  authors  to  have  ever  seriously 
contemplated,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
and  on  the  other  the  stern,  and,  to  human  nature,  the  revolt- 
ing, realities  of  the  religious  life.  There  is,  in  truth,  much 
to  strike  the  fancy,  even  of  the  worldly-minded  and  the  cold, 
in  the  religious  orders,  and  in  the  countless  blessings  they 
confer  on  society :  but  our  Protestant  monks  have,  we  fear, 
nothing  more  than  fancy.  They  are  poets.  They  are  caught 
by  the  swell  of  the  monastic  choir  in  the  still  midnight,  or 
by  the  monastic  spire  rising  over  the  rugged  mountain  and 
secluded  valley  ;  or,  more  than  all,  by  the  gorgeous  offerings 
of  every  science,  and  of  every  art,  concentrated  in  the  mo- 
nastic chapel ;  but  admiration  of  those  accessories  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  monk ;  a  few  days'  residence  would  take 
from  the  choir,  and  the  solitude,  and  the  offerings  of  art,  the 
power  of  awakening  human  enthusiasm  ;  imagination  would 
lose  her  wings;  the  heart  would  fail,  if  not  fed  by  that 
spirit  of  poverty,  that  spirit  of  chastity,  that  spirit  of  obe- 
dience, which  renounces  the  world'*s  goods,  the  body's  plea- 
sures, the  will's  independence  ;  a  spirit,  which.  Churches  that 
laugh  at  the  evangelical  counsels,  and  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, cannot  have,  and  to  which,  indeed,  they  do  not  put  forth 
any  pretensions.  This  spirit  is  common  to  all  the  religious 
orders.  The  candidate  who  wishes  to  be  a  Jesuit,  is  at  once 
informed  of  the  whole  extent  of  his  future  obligations. 

"  *  Are  you  ready,'  he  is  asked,  *  to  renounce  the  world — all  pos- 
session and  all  hope  of  temporal  goods  ?  are  you  ready,  if  necessary, 
to  beg  your  bread  from  door  to  door  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ?' 
'Yes.'— (p.  44.) 

"  *  Are  you  prepared  to  live  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  in 
any  employment  whatsoever,  in  which  your  superiors  may  judge 
you  would  be  most  useful  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  ?' — *  Yes.' 

"  *Are  you  resolved  to  obey  your  superiors,  who  hold  in  your 
regard  the  place  of  God,  in  all  things  except  what  your  conscience 
tells  you  would  be  sinful  ? ' — *  Yes.' 

*'  '  Do  you  feel  yourself  generously  determined  to  reject  with 
horror  and  without  exception,  all  that  men,  enslaved  by  worldly 
prejudices,  love  and  embrace  ?  and  do  you  wish  to  accept  and 
desire,  with  all  your  power,  what  Jesus  Christ  loved  and  embraced  ? ' 
— *Yes.' 
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*'  *  Do  you  consent  to  wear  that  habit  of  ignominy  which  he 
wore  ?  to  suffer  like  him,  through  love  and  respect  for  him,  oppro- 
brium, false  testimony,  and  injuries,  without,  however,  giving  any 
occasion  to  them  ? ' .  .  .  . 

"  Never  did  stranger  questions  strike  human  ears  ;  never, 
perhaps,  were  the  gospel  of  the  cross  and  its  sacred  folly  better 
presented  in  their  naked  rudeness.  So  well  did  St.  Ignatius  know 
that  the  soldiers  of  his  company  should  be  true  disciples  of  a  cru- 
cified God,  that  he  incessantly  prayed  during  his  life  that  they 
should  at  all  times  suffer  persecution.  Beyond  doubt  his  prayer 
was  heard,  as  all  must  allow." 

When  he  has  answered  the  preceding  questions,  the  can- 
didate is  admitted  to  the  noviciate,  which  lasts  two  years. 
During  this  time  all  study  is  forbidden.  This  regulation 
lays  the  best  foundation  for  studies,  humility,  and  all  the 
solid  virtues.     For — 

"  Prayer,  protracted  meditation,  the  practical  study  of  perfec- 
tion, and  particularly  of  the  most  sincere  self-denial,  the  courageous 
reform  of  our  natural  propensities,  the  daily  struggle  against  the 
love  of  vain  honour  and  of  false  enjoyments,  the  familiar  use  of 
the  spiritual  exercises  and  of  converse  with  God,  the  knowledge  of 
a  world  within  ourselves,  and  of  a  life   entirely  interior  ;   these 

are  the  occupations  of  the  noviciate It  is  there  that  the 

last  sounds  of  the  world  and  its  vain  agitations  die  away.  In  the 
school  of  penance  and  of  prayer  are  renounced,  by  degrees,  that 
false  life,  those  factitious  interests,  those  debased  affections,  that 
check  the  aspirations  after  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  con- 
quest of  souls The  novice,  thus  removed  from  the  illusions 

of  the  life  of  this  world,  and  fortified  for  the  future  against  the 
danger  of  their  return,  is  not  yet  bound  by  any  engagement ;  he 
is  still  free.  Often,  very  often,  is  his  attention  directed  to  the 
onerous  obligations  which  the  vows  impose.  He  must  pass 
through  repeated  and  decisive  trials.  He  deliberates,  he  is  ex- 
amined, he  is  judged  ;  he  judges  with  unrestricted  liberty.  He 
offers  himself,  at  length  ;  the  society  receives  him.  After  two 
years  he  gives  himself  to  the  Lord,  by  an  irrevocable  consecration. 
The  vows  are  pronounced." 

After  the  noviciate,  studies  commence,  and  open  a  new 
career,  widely  different  from  the  preceding ;  this  course  of 
studies  must  be  regularly  made,  unless  age,  or  infirmity,  the 
necessities  of  the  ministry,  or  evil  days,  prevent  it. 

"  The  two  years  that  follow  the  noviciate  are  devoted  to  rhetoric 
and  literature  :  three  years  to  philosophy  and  the  physical  and  ma- 
thematical sciences  ;  and  sometimes  more.     Then  follows  what  is 
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called  la  regence,  or  the  teaching  of  a  class  in  some  college.  It  is 
so  arranged,  that  the  young  professor,  commencing  with  a  class 
of  grammar,  ascends  gradually  and  passes  through  all  the  degrees 
of  professor,  one  after  another.     Five  or  six  years  are  thus  spent 

in  the  regence About  the  age  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  the 

religious  is  sent  to  the  theology  class.  This  study,  together  with 
sacred  Scripture,  canon-law,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  oriental 
languages,  occupies  four  years,  and  even  six  for  those  who  give 
proofs  of  peculiar  abilities.  Priesthood  is  not  conferred  until  the 
close  of  the  theological  studies  ;  rarely  before  the  thirty-second  or 
thirty-third  year.  After  each  year  of  this  long  course  of  studies, 
there  is  a  severe  examination  ;  no  one  can  ascend  to  a  higher  course 
until  a  favourable  return  has  been  made  by  the  examiners  of  the 
preceding  year.  At  the  close  of  the  whole  course,  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  yearly  examinations  are  subjected  to  a  general 
examination  on  the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  science,  and  theo- 
logy. Three  votes  out  of  four,  in  this  last  examination,  are  re- 
quired as  a  necessary  condition  for  admission  to  the  ^profession.'' 
Such  is  the  order  of  studies  for  the  young  religious  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus." 

But  the  days  of  probation  are  not  yet  oVer.  Though  two 
years'*  noviciate,  nine  years  of  study,  and  four  or  five  of 
teaching,  have  preceded  his  ordination,  the  Jesuit,  before  ho 
enters  on  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  renounces  once  more, 
during  a  whole  year  all  study.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
third  year  of  probation,  during  which — 

"  The  religious  exercises  of  thirty  days  are  once  more  performed; 
prayer  and  meditation  are  prolonged;  the  spirit  of  the  institute, — 
the  qualities  of  the  apostleship,-T-poverty,  suffering,  obedience, — 
all  that  constitute  the  duties  of  a  religious,  are  once  more  studied 
and  seriously  examined.  Catechetical  instructions  to  little  children, 
or  some  missions  in  a  country  church,  alone  interrupt  the  solitude 
of  the  retreat,  and  serve  as  preludes  to  the  functions  most  dear  to 
the  heart  of  an  apostle.  I  look  back,  with  delight,  I  confess,  to 
the  time  when  I  was  first  permitted  to  preach  to  a  poor  congrega- 
tion in  the  mountains;  often,  indeed,  have  I  regretted  those  days — 
often  has  the  preaching  in  great  cities  saddened  my  spirit  and  op- 
pressed my  heart ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  so  frequently  assembled  round  the  pulpit  will 
pardon  me  this  allusion  to  past  times,  and  this  regret,  when  I 
declare,  in  the  full  sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  from  them  I  have 
always  received  consolations.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  supe- 
riors scrupulously  examine  the  progress  made  in  virtue  and  learning, 
and  according  to  the  decision  of  the  general  of  the  order,  on  the 
information  laid  before  him,  the  degree  ( gradiis)  is  given — that  is, 
in  other  words,  the  religious  is  permitted  to  pronounce  the  final 
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vows  of  spiritual  coadjutor,  or  *  professed ;'  for  we  have  two  classes 
of  religious.  Both  are  equal  in  everything — no  privilege  or  pre- 
rogative belongs  to  any  member  of  the  society.  The  offices  of 
superiors  are  given  to  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  in  preference,  and 
the  professed  are  most  frequently  placed  under  them.  Some  ap- 
pointments, but  very  few,  are  especially  reserved  for  the  latter ; 
they  have  also  the  right  of  assisting,  together  with  certain  superiors 
appointed  by  the  rule,  at  congregations,  or  provincial  and  general 
assemblies  of  the  order.  These  congregations  are  very  rare,  and 
confined  to  certain  emergencies.  Thus,  after  the  two  years  of  the 
first  noviciate,  come  the  three  vows  of  religion,  simple  but  perpetual; 
after  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  of  probation  and  study — and  after 
a  third  year  of  noviciate,  come  the  solemn  vows  of  the  *  professed,' 
or  the  final  vows  of  '  the  coadjutor  :'  such  is  the  regular  gradation." 

Such  was  the  series  of  trials  and  preparatory  labours  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius  for  the  religious 
training  of  his  disciples.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  men  so  formed  have  left  proofs  of  their  energy  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ?  and  must  it  not  be  a  subject  of  regret 
that  such  men  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  France,  at 
a  time  when  solid  learning — the  learning  of  the  Mabillons  and 
Petavius's— was  never  more  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  but  for  the  interests  of  human  learning 
itself?  The  following  is  a  simple  resume  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitutions  : 

"  The  day  for  action  being  at  length  come,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God,  for  the  service  of  his  brethren,  the  Jesuit  shall  be  more 
than  ever  indifferent  to  places,  employments,  offices.  Honours  and 
dignities  alone  he  shall  reject  with  unconquerable  perseverance. 
He  respects  and  admires  them  in  others,  as  the  summit  of  self- 
devotion,  and  a  glorious  slavery.  He,  too,  devotes  himself  never 
to  command,  but  always  to  obey,  without  reserve,  without  excep- 
tion, for  ever.  The  class  of  the  seventh  form  in  the  college — 
painful  superintendence,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  a  study-hall  or 
dormitory ;  China,  India,  savages,  infidels  ;  the  Arab  and  the 
Greek  ;  republics,  monarchies;  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  the  ices  of 
the  north;  heresy,  infidelity;  countries,  cities;  the  sanguinary  arms 
of  barbarians,  the  refined  contests  of  civilization;  the  mission,  the 
confessional ;  the  pulpit,  studious  researches  ;  prisons,  hospitals, 
lazarettos;  camps,  honour,  disgrace;  persecution,  justice;  liberty, 
chains;  favour,  martyrdom — all  shall  be  equally  indifferent  to  the 
Jesuit,  provided  that  Jesus  Christ  be  announced,  the  glory  of  God 
extended,  and  souls  saved.  Such  is  the  man  whom  the  Constitutions 
design  to  present  to  the  Catholic  apostleship.  It  is  true,  we  must 
sorrowfully  confess  before  God,  that  we  do  not  always  pursue  this 
object  with  the  persevering  courage  it  deserves;  but,   at  least,  it 
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must  be  allowed  that  the  object  is  noble ;  and  that  to  consecrate 
one's  life  to  it,  is  perhaps  to  set  some  value  on  it." 

No  part  of  the  Constitutions  has  been  more  bitterly  assailed 
than  the  form  of  government.  M.  de  Ravignan  enters  into 
details,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 

"  The  general  of  the  society  is  the  depositary  of  the  chief  autho- 
rity. He  always  exercises  it  (whatever  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary) in  accordance  with  the  grand  Catholic  law,  namely,  the  most 
perfect  dependence  on  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  supreme  head 

of  the  Church When  a  general  is  to  be  appointed,  the  society 

assembles  in  provincial  congregations,  that  is,  in  each  province  of 
the  society  the  *  professed'  and  certain  superiors  are  convoked  and 
assemble.  The  provincial  and  two  "  professed,"  elected  by  the  pro- 
vincial congregation,  go  to  Rome  to  form  the  general  congrega- 
tion, which  also  acts  by  election,  and  thus  the  society,  represented 
by  the  provincial  deputies,  elects  its  general.  A  certain  number 
of  assistants,  selected  from  the  various  nations,  are  also  appointed 
for  the  general,  who  is  bound  to  consult  them  on  matters  that 
regard  his  administration.  An  '  admonitor '  is  also  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  admonish  the  general,  particularly  in  what 
regards  his  private  and  personal  conduct.  The  authority  of  the 
general  has  no  other  regular  and  ordinary  control ;  he  is  obliged 
to  ask  and  receive  counsel;  he  is  sole  judge  of  his  final  de- 
termination. In  one  extreme  case,  which  never  occurred,  and 
which,  with  the  help  of  God,  never  will  occur,  the  provinces  can 
elect  deputies,  and  the  assistants  convoke  them,  in  order  to  depose 
an  unworthy  or  unfit  general.  All  the  superiors,  all  the  members 
of  the  society,  are  subject  to  the  general,  and  owe  him  obedience. 
All  have  full  access  and  may  write  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  other 

superiors The  society,  like  other  religious  orders,  is  divided 

into  provinces.  In  each  province,  or  sub-division  of  territory,  a 
provincial  is  the  superior  of  all  the  houses  it  contains :  he  visits 
them  in  person  punctually  every  year ;  all  can  lay  their  wants  or 
their  troubles  before  him.  The  provincial  has  his  consultors  and 
his  admonitor  named  by  the  general,  and  must  ask  and  hear  their 
advice.  Finally,  each  house  has,  under  some  title  or  other,  its  own 
superior,  subject  to  the  provincial  and  the  general.  The  superior 
of  each  house  has  also  his  counsel  and  his  admonitor.     Such  is  the 

form  of  the  government  of  the  company The  general  is  for 

life;  all  the  other  superiors,  without  exception,  are  appointed  only 

for  three  years;  they  may,  however,  be  reelected This  simple 

organization  combines  much  energy  and  mildness ;  many  elements 

of  order  and  peace ;  many  conservative  checks  and  supports 

The  rules,  the  councils,  free  communication,  remedies  always  at 
hand,  and  the  interior  principle  of  charity,  which  is  the  soul  of 
all,  combine  to  produce  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  authority  is 
independent  or  absolute.     The  laws  alone  have  a  sovereign  power." 
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This  is  the  system  which  our  French  philosophers  denounce 
as  unmitigated  despotism.  Should  a  Protestant  reader  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  them,  the  following  may  perhaps  check 
indiscriminate  censure : — 

"  With  regard  to  those  who  wish  to  judge  everything  according 
to  the  narrow  views  of  human  poHcy,  and  who,  where  a  religious 
society  is  concerned,  make  no  account  either  of  the  sacred  element 
deposited  in  its  laws,  or  of  the  regulating  influence  of  true  charity, 
their  reasonings  must  be  always  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  our 
institute,  its  vital  force,  and  internal  government.  You  imagine 
that  our  life  is  one  of  mutual  distrust  and  wretched  slavery ;  you 
know  nothing  about  it.  In  all  your  judgments  there  is  not  one 
single  just  observation.  You  have  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and 
many  speeches,  devoid  of  truth.  You  knew  not  your  subject; 
but  when  a  person  is  ignorant,  silence  is  the  law  of  honour." 

In  a  most  interesting  section,  entitled  *' Journee  du  Jesuite," 
we  have  a  minute  account  of  the  nature  and  order  of  tho 
various  occupations  that  fill  up  the  hours  of  the  day,  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  for  rising,  to  nine  at 
night,  the  hour  of  repose.  The  close  of  our  next  extract  will 
be  at  once  recognized  by  even  the  casual  visitor  of  the  Paris 
Jesuits,  as  a  faithful  picture  of  their  parloir.  But  we  cer- 
tainly never  dreamed  that  we  were  brought  into  such  close 
contact  with  the  French  police. 

"  Some  hours  are  always  reserved  for  private  study  ;  some  of  us, 
and  these  generally  the  majority,  are  engaged  in  the  slow  and  labo- 
rious preparation  required  for  preaching ;  others  are  employed  in 
scientific  or  historical  researches ;  all  are  engaged  in  the  active  func- 
tions of  the  sacred  ministry,  which  generally  leaves  but  little  time  to 
tranquil  leisure.  Accordingly,  unless  imperative  necessity  compel 
the  religious  to  deny  access  to  his  humble  cell,  it  is  almost  con- 
stantly besieged;  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  all  opinions  present  them- 
selves, without  any  restriction  ;  all  sorts  of  misfortune,  all  the 
afflictions  of  the  soul,  come  in  turn  to  excite  our  compassion  and 
our  zeal.  The  statistics  of  the  visitors,  to  some  of  us,  even  of  one 
day,  would  be  often  a  most  curious  history.  The  police  often 
figure  there  ;  intriguers,  too,  are  not  wanting ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  those  who  are  in  affliction,  and  who  come  with  confi- 
dence to  seek  consolation  and  truth.  We  endeavour  to  speak  to 
all  persons  the  language  of  faith  and  charity ;  those  who  come  to 
tempt  us  and  to  ensnare  us  in  our  answers,  retire  frequently  con- 
founded, and  sometimes  disabused ;  others,  and  we  hope  in  much 
greater  numbers,  consoled  in  their  afflictions.  Enemies  have  thus 
become  the  devoted  friends  of  those  whom  they  knew  not;  and 
whom  they  thus  became  better  acquainted  with." 
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We  must  omit  the  account  of  the  different  duties  of  the 
day,  to  make  room  for  the  principle  from  which  they  spring 
and  by  which  they  are  directed. 

"  I  conclude  my  analysis  of  our  constitutions,  by  giving  a  correct 
notion  of  the  great  law  of  obedience.  It  is,  I  acknowledge,  our 
soul,  our  life,  our  strength,  our  glory.  It  is  the  capital  point  of  our 
institute,  and  the  capital  point  of  attack.  Here  are  the  words  of 
St.  Ignatius.  I  translate  them  literally.  '  All  shall  study  princi- 
pally to  practise  obedience,  and  to  excel  in  it.  .  .  .  We  must 
always  keep  before  our  eyes,  God,  our  Creator  and  Lord,  for  whose 
sake  we  are  obedient  to  men.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Jesuits'  obedience  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  every 
religious,  without  exception  ?  Here,  it  is  in  thelight  of  faith,  which 
on  this  subject  is  the  only  true  and  practical  light.  God,  by  his 
supernatural  and  special  providence,  has  established  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  a  mode  of  life  and  of  evangelical  perfection,  of  which  the 
vow  of  obedience  is  both  the  foundation  and  the  essential  character. 
It  is  to  God  himself  that  the  religious  vows  obedience.  God  ac- 
cepts it,  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  binds  himself  to  direct  and  govern 
by  an  ever-presiding  authority,  the  actions  of  him  who  wishes  and 
is  bound  to  obey.  God  Hves,  God  acts,  and  presides  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  ;  but  especially  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  hierarchy.  This  hierarchy, — a  divine,  not  a  human 
institution, — establishes,  approves,  inspires  the  ruler  and  the  supe- 
riors of  religious  orders,  so  that  the  obedience  of  each  member,  does, 
in  the  clear  and  certain  view  of  faith,  ascend  to  the  authority  of 
God  himself.  I  obey  God,  and  not  man  ;  I  see  God,  I  hear  Jesus 
Christ  in  my  superior.  Such  is  my  practical  faith,  such  is  the  sense 
of  my  vow  of  obedience  and  of  the  rules  which  explain  it." 

This  principle,  this  absolute  and  sovereign  principle  of  the 
obedience  of  the  religious  life,  has  been  often  represented  as 
peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  and  stigmatized  as  the  soul -debasing 
engine  of  papal  despotism;  but  the  world  is  now  vindicating 
the  monks,  to  whom  Europe  owes  her  agriculture,  her  arts, 
her  sciences,  and  her  classical  learning ;  and  these  monks  all 
professed  an  obedience  as  unreserved  as  was  ever  inculcated 
by  St.  Ignatius.  He  allowed  humble  representations  to  be 
made  to  superiors,  and  prudent  and  respectful  manifestations 
of  opinions  contrary  to  theirs,  while  other  great  patriarchs 
lay  down  monastic  obedience  in  all  its  naked  stringency  and 
universal  extent. 

"  St.  Benedict,  the  patriarch  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  west, — 
he  whose  disciples  cleared  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  to  whom  litera- 
ture and  science  owe  their  most  precious  treasures, — St.  Benedict, 
whose  spirit  hovered  over  innumerable  generations  to  civilize  and  in- 
struct them, — St.  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  monastic  life,  ordered 
his  disciples  to  obey  literally,  even  in  impossible  things  ;  this  was  but 
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theechoof  theVords  of  the  gospel ;  it  is  found  in  the  preface  of  his 
rules,  and  in  the  5th  and  68th  chapters. . .  St.  Ignatius  exhorts  us  to  let 
ourselves  be  carried  and  led  by  Divine  Providence,  as  if  we  were 
dead  bodies,  *  perinde  ac  si  cadaver  essent.'  This  image  is  not  his ; 
he  has  evidently  borrowed  it  from  the  great  and  admirable  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisium.  That  extraordinary  man,  so  mild  and  yet  so 
powerful,  who  worked  so  many  wonders,  who  in  a  true  and  brilliant 
apostleship,  exhibited  to  the  world  the  living  gospel  of  poverty  and 
of  the  cross,  St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  regarded  as  truly  obedient 
those  alone  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  moved  and  removed, 
placed  and  displaced,  without  any  resistance,  as  if  they  were  lifeless 

bodies,  *  corpus  exanime.' Finally,  to  pass  over  others, 

St.  Basil,  the  legislator  of  the  eastern  monks  and  one  of  the  most 
masculine  figures  of  the  ancient  Church,  as  well'as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  episcopal  order  and  of  sacred  learning, — St.  Basil, 
in  the  23rd  chap,  of  his  monastic  constitutions,  prescribes  that  the 
obedient  monk  should  be  like  the  implement  in  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  or  like  the  axe  in  the  hand  of  the  forester.  This  illus- 
tration is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  more  formidable,  than  that 
taken  from  the  old  man's  staff,  which  has  drawn  such  censure  on 
St.  Ignatius." 

The  eloquence  even  of  M.  de  Ravignan,  may  not  enable 
the  world  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  an  obedience  so  hu- 
miliating to  human  pride.  Catholics  know  that  the  religious 
life  is  not  within  the  reach  of  all,  they  know  that  it  is  a 
special  favour  of  heaven,  and  a  true  and  living  holocaust,  by 
which  man  immolates  himself  to  God  and  dies  to  every  thing 
in  this  world,  except  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  eternal  good. 
If  Protestants  cannot  comprehend  this,  if  they  contemn  the 
moral  courage  of  the  man  who  braves  the  obloquy  and  per- 
secution of  French  infidelity  by  becoming  a  Jesuit,  perhaps  a 
familiar  illustration  may  suggest  more  unprejudiced  views. 

"  *  Soldier,  go  take  your  position  in  front  of  that  bridge,  remain 
there,  you  must  die  ;  we  shall  advance.' — *  Yes,  General.'  This  is 
the  obedience  of  a  soldier,  perinde  ac  cadaver.  *  It  serves,  it  dies  ;' 
and  for  that  very  reason  our  country  has  not  enough  of  rewards, 
means,  or  of  encomiums  to  lavish  on  its  heroism  and  magnanimity. 
'  Tomorrow  you  depart  for  China  ;  persecution  awaits  you  there, 
perhaps  martyrdom.'  Yes,  father, '  perinde  ac  cadaver  J  Such  is  the 
obedience  of  the  religious.  It  makes  an  apostle  a  martyr  ;  it  sends 
its  noble  victims  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  die  for  the  salvation  of 
unknown  brethren;  and  for  that  reason  the  Church  erects  an  altar 
and  decrees  him  honour,  a  solemn  feast,  and  hymns  of  glory.  Such 
is  the  obedience  required  of  the  Jesuit.  You  thought  it  a  suitable 
object  for  public  derision,  you  were  pleased  to  contemn  it,  allow  me 
to  hope  that  until  this  hour  you  knew  not  what  it  was." 
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No  doubt  the  title  of  M.  de  Ravignan*s  third  chapter,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuits^  conjures  up  hideous  images  to  the  Pro- 
testant who  has  heard — and  what  Protestant  has  not  heard?— 
of  Jesuitical  casuistry.  Jesuitical  casuistry!  one  of  those 
shadowy  monsters  fostered  by  ignorance  and  bigotry.  How 
many  Protestant  matrons  has  it  aifrighted  with  visions  of  dark 
plots,  gunpowder  explosions,  or  muffled  Italians  whetting  the 
stiletto  for  the  good  of  the  Church  ;  how  often  has  the  wily 
and  unprincipled  statesman  availed  himself  of  this  popular 
dread  of  Jesuitical  casuistry,  to  tutor  the  British  people  in 
the  casuistry  of  penal  laws,  confiscation,  and  judicial  murder. 
In  the  English  vocabulary,  Jesuitical  casuistry  has  a  most 
convenient  latitude  ;  in  morals,  it  can  mean  either  laxity  or 
severity ;  in  argument,  solid  reasoning  or  fine  spun  nonsense  ; 
in  politics,  anything  you  please,  whether  bold  or  crafty,  un- 
compromising or  cringing.  Now  it  is  personified  in  a  lank, 
sallow-visaged  ecclesiastic,  whispering  into  the  ear  of  a  weak 
monarch  the  annihilation  of  all  laws  of  morality,  of  all 
civil  and  political  order,  and  of  all  order  except  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits ;  at  another  time  it  appears  as  a  rosy  abbe, 
with  a  sliding  scale  of  morality  for  the  special  use  of  silken 
lords  and  of  munificent  bourgeois,  but  with  a  bull  under  his 
girdle  for  the  banishment  of  roast  beef  and  plumpudding 
from  every  Protestant  house  in  the  land.  This  Jesuitical 
casuistry  has  been  a  butt  for  all  our  great  Protestant  wits 
and  moralists.  Grave  writers  in  Encyclopedias  and  eloquent 
writers  in  Reviews,  by  turns  tremble  and  rage  at  its  grasping 
ambition,  its  inexhaustible  expedients,  its  profligate  maxims. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  these  terrors  of  the  nursery  haunt 
many  a  victim  to  the  grave,  and  make  the  venerable  misses 
and  gray-haired  boys  of  the  British  isles  start  from  their 
dreams,  thanking  heaven  that  the  docks  are  not  on  fire,  nor 
St.  PauFs  nor  St.  James'^s  really  blown  into  the  air,  by 
Jesuitical  casuists. 

M.  de  Ravignan  disposes  of  this  point  satisfactorily.  The 
Jesuits  have  no  peculiar  doctrine ;  they  follow  the  common 
opinions  of  Catholic  doctors  ;  the  Jesuits,  as  a  body,  have  been 
unjustly  held  responsible  for  the  reprehensible  opinions  of 
individuals  ;  the  v^y  opinions  which  are  charged  especially 
against  the  Jesuits,  were  taught  before  the  foundation  of 
their  order,  were  combated  by  many  members  of  the  order ; 
and  though  taught  by  many  others,  are  falsely  called  Jesuit- 
ical, if  by  that  term  it  be  implied,  that  they  were  not  taught 
by  many  members  of  other  religious  orders. 
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"  What  are  in  reality  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ? 
Those  that  are  most  approved  in  the  Church,  those  that  are  the 
common  voice  of  her  doctors,  and  especially  of  him  who  has  been 
so  deservedly  entitled  the  prince  and  angel  of  all  the  schools.  In 
this  sage  direction  given  to  our  moral  and  dogmatical  teaching,  I 
see  no  trace  of  the  slavery  said  to  be  imposed  on  our  minds.  I  see, 
on  the  contrary,  a  salutary  liberty, — a  liberty  uncircumscribed 
except  by  order  and  charity, — the  true  and  living  translation  of  the 
beautiful  maxim  of  St.  Augustin,  *  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
libertas,  in  omnibus  charitas.'  Here,  then,  is  the  sense  of  the  words 
of  our  constitutions, — our  members  shall  in  every  department  adopt 
the  most  approved  and  most  secure  doctrine, — 'securiorem  et  magis 
approbatam  doctrinam.'  In  theology,  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the  pride  of  the  illustrious  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  is  declared  the  special  master  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  though  they  are  not  slavishly 
bound  to  adopt  blindly  all  his  opinions.  For  in  all  those  questions 
which  remain  as  yet  undecided,  the  Jesuit  is  free  to  adopt  whatso- 
ever opinion  he  pleases.  The  authors  in  our  society  are  full  of 
those  conflicting  opinions.  Read  them;  and  in  the  face  of  facts  so 
easily  verified,  what,  I  ask,  becomes  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits — of  this  corporate  doctrine,  that  belongs  to  them  alone. 
No — once  more  I  repeat  it — we  have  no  peculiar  doctrines.     "We 

may  have  a  peculiar  spirit,  which  is  a  very  different  thing 

Every  religious  order  necessarily  has  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  hai'monizes  with  its  object,  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  founded,  with  the  necessities  to  which  it  owes  its  institution 
and  propagation.  For  some  this  spirit  regards  the  relief  of  the 
poor — the  release  of  captives — manual  labour  or  solitary  prayer; 
for  us  and  for  others,  it  is  a  zeal  for  souls,  the  defence  of  truth,  the 
propagation  of  the  sacred  reign  of  the  gospel." 

From  the  mass  of  reputed  Jesuitical  doctrines,  M.  de 
Ravignan  selects  two  ;  the  first,  probabilism,  the  supposed 
source  of  all  their  evil  opinions  ;  the  second,  the  lawfulness 
of  killing  tyrants.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a 
theological  discussion  on  probabilism ;  but  as  it  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  accusations  levelled  against  the  Jesuits  by  the 
Jansenists,  and  perhaps,  owing  to  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters, 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  notion  of  Jesuitical  casuistry,  we 
think  it  right  to  state,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Ravignan,  what 
probabilism  is ;  first  observing  that,  certainly  it  was  taught 
before  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  next,  that 
it  was  violently  opposed  by  several  Jesuit  writers;  and,  lastly, 
that  M.  de  Ravignan  explains  probabilism,  not  to  defend  it, 
but  to  refute  the  calumnious  misrepresentations  by  which  the 
French  philosophers  now  endeavour  to  revive  old  Jansenistic 
prejudices,  to  the  ruin  of  his  order  : — 
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"  I  state  simply  the  argument  by  which  many  respectable  theo- 
logians have  been  led  to  adopt  probabilism :  the  argument  is  not 
contemptible ;  probabilism  is  not  that  absurd  folly  which  many 
persons  suppose,  namely,  that  good  and  evil  are  in  all  cases  equally 
probable.  Man  is  free :  the  law  of  duty  cannot  chain  his  liberty, 
except  when  the  obligation  is  certain.  An  uncertain  or  unknown 
law  is  no  law :  it  does  not  deprive  man  of  the  certain  liberty  of  his 
acts.  When,  therefore,  we  have  in  conscience  a  prudent  and  well- 
founded  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  law  or  of  an  obligation ;  when 
there  are  weighty  motives  and  weighty  authorities,  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  influence  a  prudent  man,  and  which  tend  to  prove  that 
the  obligation  does  not  exist,  that  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful  and 
uncertain;  then  there  exists  in  favour  of  liberty  what  is  called  a 
probable  opinion.  Thus,  continue  these  theologians,  in  doubt,  after 
mature  examination,  and  in  those  remote  and  obscure  conclusions 
of  the  primitive  law,  in  which  the  obligation  is  not  sufficiently 
certain  and  definite,  man  is  free  and  is  not  bound  by  the  precept,  — 
the  precept  is  not  a  law,  it  is  really  probable  that  it  does  not  exist 
at  all ;  liberty  continues,  therefore,  and  is  not  restricted.  Such  is 
the  real  sense  of  probabilism.  It  merely  enounces  a  sound  philo- 
sophical and  moral  principle,  namely,  that  every  certain  law  binds, 
but  that  an  uncertain  law  does  not  bind.  We  may,  indeed,  counsel 
the  more  perfect  and  the  safer  opinion,  encourage  others  to  adopt 
it,  and,  above  all,  adopt  it  for  ourselves,  but  to  bind  perpetually 
others  to  adopt  it,  is  a  rigour  countenanced  by  none  of  our  divine 
codes.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  those  theologians  of  whom  I  speak. 
And  what  I  have  said  may  perhaps  prove  that  the  disputed  question 
was  one  really  serious,  and  should  not  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  profane  ridicule." 

In  1762,  all  the  Jesuits  were  condemned  in  France  as 
favourers  of  regicide.  The  same  accusation  is  made  against 
them  still  by  the  loyal  philosophers  of  the  university.  A  charge 
so  tremendous  deserves  that  its  refutation  should  be  given 
uncurtailed :  — 

"  There  is  another  doctrine  whose  name  is  like  a  tempest,  and 
which  appears  even  still  to  concentrate  dark  clouds  over  us — I 
mean  regicide.  On  this  point  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion. A  severe  law  of  our  society  strictly  prohibits  me.  On  the 
1st  August,  1614,  Pere-General  Aquarina  made  a  regulation,  which 
is  still  in  force.  By  this  decree,  it  is  forbidden,  in  virtue  of  holy 
obedience,  and  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  every  religious 
of  our  society,  to  assert  in  public  or  in  private,  in  our  teaching,  or 
writings,  or  in  answering  those  who  njay  consult  us — -that  it  is 
lawful  to  kill  kings  under  pretext  of  tyranny.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, discuss  the  subject  as  a  theologian — I  merely  relate  facts. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  question,  whether  it  was,  in  certain 
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circumstances,  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant,  had  engaged  the  first  in- 
tellects of  the  day.  And  St.  Thomas  (de  Regimine  Principum, 
lib.  i,  cap.  6  and  8)  answered,  without  hesitation,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  perfect  stability  of  the  principle  of  governments  was 
then  consistent  with  the  perfect  independence  of  theories  in  philo- 
sophical and  theological  subjects.  The  times  came  when  this 
formidable  doctrine,  which  had,  as  it  were,  slumbered  in  books, 
was  brought  forward  in  the  arena  of  political  and  religious  passions 
— that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  An  ardent,  sometimes  a 
merciless  zeal,  had  then,  as  it  were,  absorbed  charity,  and  left 
nothing  in  men's  hearts  but  the  instincts  of  self-defence — instincts 
as  formidable  in  bodies  of  men  as  in  individuals.  Every  thing 
then  became  a  weapon — how  could  the  doctrine  of  *  tyrannicide' 
escape  ?  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  the  ardour  of  their  in- 
flamed passions,  laid  hold  of  it.  But  this  doctrine,  imputed  to  the 
Jesuits,  was  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  them,  that  it  was  the 
Sorbonne  which,  in  January  1589,  gave  the  signal  for  the  outburst 

of  regicide  passions   against    Henry  III It  was   not   till 

sometime  later  that  we  hear  of  any  adhesion  of  the  Jesuits  to  this 
doctrine  :  even  then,  they  did  no  more  than  propound  the  opinion 
of  St.  Thomas.  One  alone,  among  them  all,  Mariana,  a  man  of 
superior  intellect,  but  of  an  ardent  and  untractable  character, 
passed  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  illustrious  and  holy  doctor.  The 
book  ^de  Rege^  appeared:  it  was  censured  at  Rome  by  the  General 
Aquaviva,  and  the  edition  was  suppressed.  But  a  copy  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants  :  it  was  welcome :  it  was  to  be  made 
an  eternal  charge  against  the  Jesuits.  The  book  '  de  Rege '  was, 
accordingly,  by  the  special  care  of  the  Protestants,  reprinted  and 
circulated." 

From  the  1st  August,  the  date  of  Aquaviva''s  decree,  to 
the  present  hour,  not  one  Jesuit  author  has  spoken  or  written 
on  this  subject,  and  yet  the  French  Jesuits  are  now  accused 
of  tyrannicide.  This  accusation  shews  such  an  intrepid  con- 
tempt of  all  forms  of  justice  and  decency,  that  it  is  really  sur- 
prising that  Fieschi  and  Darmes  and  other  regicides,  have  not 
been  declared  to  be  pupils  of  the  Jesuits.  Respect  for  Louis 
Philippe,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  love  of  justice  or  fair 
play,  may  have  averted  the  imputation. 

M.  de  Ravignan's  fourth  and  last  chapter  on  the  missions 
of  the  society,  is  as  appropriate  and  conclusive  an  appeal  as 
was  ever  urged  in  defence  of  a  calumniated  body  of  French  citi- 
zens. In  any  Christian  country,  the  appeal  would  scarcely  be 
resisted;  but  in  France  it  cannot  be  resisted  without  reversing 
notions  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  are  by  the 
French  regarded  as  undoubted  truths.  France  looks  upon  herself 
as  the  first  Christian  kingdom  in  the  world.     It  is  an  honour 
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which  even  the  French  infidels  cannot  see  with  patience  denied 
to  her.  Read  the  speeches  of  her  statesmen  on  the  New  Zealand, 
or  the  American,  or,  above  all,  the  Eastern  policy,  in  Syria, 
Persia,  or  Turkey.  All  take  it  for  granted  that  France  is 
the  natural  protector  of  Catholic  interests  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe;  and  that  French  missionaries  should  be  maintained 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  French  name,  French  ideas, 
French  influence,  where  France  enjoys  no  political  power. 
We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  title  to  this  universal  pro- 
tectorate, much  less  to  detract  from  the  Catholic  glory  re- 
flected on  modern  France  by  the  propagation  of  the  faith, — we 
merely  state  a  fact,  namely,  that  Frenchmen  of  all  political 
parties  do  feel  proud  even  of  the  Catholic  conquests  of  French- 
men in  foreign  lands.  What,  then,  must  we  think  of  this 
attempt  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  who  at  this  very  moment  have 
not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifteen  French  members  of 
their  society  dispersed  through  foreign  lands,  and  engaged  either 
in  public  instruction,  or  in  the  labours  of  the  mission  \  Could 
the  united  influence  of  all  the  philosophers  ever  produced  by 
the  university  extend  the  French  name,  arts,  sciences,  commer- 
cial communication,  more  effectually  than  those  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  men,  who,  while  they  respect  the  laws  and  the 
nationality  of  the  country  of  their  residence,  proclaim  it  still 
their  sacred  duty  to  love  the  land  of  their  birth  ?  We  have 
already  given  M.  de  Ravignan's  profession  of  faith  on  the 
love  of  his  country ;  we  doubt  whether  selfish  philosophy  can 
be  half  so  sincere ;  we  know  that  it  has  never  procured  for 
France  a  tithe  of  that  solid  glory,  which  even  one  short  page 
of  M.  de  Ravignan's  little  book  shows  to  have  been  won  for 
her  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  of  France  have  been  ever 
foremost  in  the  apostolical  labours  of  their  society.  We  close 
with  a  few  extracts  on  these  labours  in  preserving  and  extend- 
ing the  Catholic  faith  : — 

"A  great  pontiff",  Benedict  XIV,  has  solemnly  declared  that, 
as  God,  in  other  times  of  great  emergency,  raised  up  other  holy 
men,  so  did  he,  in  the  days  of  Luther,  raise  up  against  him  and  the 
other  heretics,  St.  Ignatius,  and  his  society.  Ignatius  had  scarcely 
ten  priests  subject  to  his  authority.  He  sent  three  to  Germany, 
the  others  were  dispersed  through  England,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  while,  in  order  to  commence  the  distant  mission,  one  was 
sent  to  India,  only  one,  but  this  one  was  Francis  Xavier.  Lefebvre, 
Lejay,  Bobadilla,  went  by  order  of  Paul  III,  and  took  their  stand 
against  the  flame  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  its 
ravages.  Lefebvre,  the  first  priest  of  the  society,  proceeded,  in 
1540,  to  Worms,  Spire,  and  Ratisbon,  were  he  gained  the  con- 
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fidence  of  all,  won  over  all  hearts,  and  happily  confirmed  the 
wavering  faith  of  the  Catholics.  St.  Ignatius  called  him  the  angel 
of  the  society.  In  1542  he  returns  again  to  Germany,  reforms  the 
clergy,  raises  the  spirits  of  the  faithful.  Spire  and  Mayence,  in 
particular,  witnessed  the  effects  of  his  zeal.  At  Cologne  he  offered 
energetic  resistance  to  the  archbishop,  who  was  infected  with  the 
poison  of  the  new  doctrines  ;  and  we  may  say  that  that  ancient  and 
illustrious  city  owed  to  Lefebvre  her  preservation  from  heresy. 
To-day  she  raises  her  head,  crowned  with  all  the  glory  of  constancy. 
Lejay  and  Bobadilla,  two  also  of  the  first  associates  of  Ignatius, 
were  sent  to  Germany  in  1542  by  Paul  III.  Their  learning  and 
zeal  opposed  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  torrent  in  the  cities  of 
Ratisbon,  Ingolstadt,  Dillengen,  Saltzbourg,  Worms,  Vienna, 
and  many  others.  In  1545  and  1551,  two  others  of  the  first 
fathers  of  the  society,  Lainez  and  Salmonn,  were  sent  by  the  pope, 
as  theologians,  to  the  council  of  Trent.  The  confidence  which  the 
fathers  of  the  council  had  in  them  is  well  known.  Lainez  fell  sick; 
the  sessions  were  suspended  :  they  were  held  only  when  he  could 
assist.  Still  at  that  very  time  these  two  men,  profound  scholars, 
poor  and  faithful  religious,  lodged  in  the  hospital  of  Trent,  swept 
the  halls,  served  and  dressed  the  sick,  catechized  the  children,  and 
begged  alms  for  their  own  support.  Such  were  St.  Ignatius's  pre- 
scriptions ;  he  always  wished  to  find  apostolical  humility  combined 
with  learning  and  zeal.  Lefebvre  and  Lejay  were,  in  their  turn, 
recalled  from  the  theatre  of  their  evangelical  combats  to  assist  at 
the  sessions  of  the  council,  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 
religious  interests  of  Germany.  Afterwards,  Canisius  and  Hoffeus, 
worthy  children  of  that  primitive  society,  crossed  the  Rhine  to  make 
head  against  the  second  generation  of  reformers.  Their  immense 
labours  surpass  imagination  ;  their  success  was  proportionate  ;  and 
the  emperor,  Ferdinand  II,  said  of  these  two  religious,  that  to  them 
a  great  portion  of  the  empire  owed  the  preservation  of  the  faith. 

Let  others  say  whether  the  mission  of  the  society  was  then 

fulfilled,  and  whether  it  is  true  that  they  were  one  of  the  instruments 
which  the  hand  of  God  used  to  arrest  the  fatal  progress  of  heresy. 
Certain  it  is,  that  on  this  subject  illustrious  Protestant  historians 
have  stated  opinions  widely  different  from  certain  opinions  of  the 
present  day.  All  these  may  be  found  collected  in  order  in  a  book 
recently  published,  ^JJEglise,  son  autorite,  ses  institutions,  et  Vordre 
des  Jesuites.^  Let  it  suffice  to  state  here,  in  two  words,  that  ac- 
cording to  John  de  MuUer,  SchoU,  and  Ranke,  it  was  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuits  that  the  Reformation  was  checked  in  Europe,  and  that 
even  long  before  these  historians.  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  and  Grotius, 
the  three  most  eminent  men  of  Protestantism,  did,  under  different 
respects,  give  great  praise  to  the  society  of  Jesus,  though  in  it  they 
saw  their  enemy.  But  I  hasten  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  these 
painful  conflicts,  in  which  our  society  can  boast  of  having,  at  least, 
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won  the  esteem  of  its  most  illustrious  advei^saries.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  do  say,  would  to  heaven  that  the  unhappy 
divisions  which  have  torn  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  had  not  con- 
demned us  to  that  persevering  war  against  erring  brethren, 
always  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Apostles.  It  was  a  painful  duty,  but 
imperatively  necessary." 

From  the  concise  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  among  Pagan  nations,  we  select  those  that  are  less 
generally  known.  The  conversion  of  India  and  Japan  by 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  the  Christian  republic  of  Paraguay, 
founded  by  Jesuits,  are  familiar  to  all  our  readers ;  we 
therefore  omit  them. 

"Xavier  had  sighed  ardently  for  the  conversion  of  China  :  he 
proceeded  towards  it,  and  died  within  sight  of  its  shores,  in  a 
deserted  hut  of  the  island  of  Sancian.  Following  his  track,  Father 
Ricci,  a  Jesuit,  first  ventured  on  the  inhospitable  soil  of  that  vast 
empire,  and  after  infinite  trouble,  succeeded  in  opening  a  path  for 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  Persons  forget  to-day  who  w:ei*e  the 
first  that  penetrated  into  that  region,  that  unknown  world,  I  may 
say,  and  made  it  known  to  the  learned  of  Europe.  There,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  civilization,  proud  of  itself,  and  armed  with  a  jealous  dis- 
trust against  the  foreigner,  all  the  wonders  of  art  and  science  were 
called  into  requisition,  to  secure  permission  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  Jesuit,  tolerated  for  his  learning,  after  coming  forth  from  the 
emperor's  presence,  or  from  the  school  of  mathematics,  catechized 
the  children,  visited  the  sick,  and  instructed  the  people.  Thus  many 
churches  were  founded  in  China,  as  well  as  in  India,  by  our  society. 

But  Asia   still  presented  to   the   succession  of  apostles 

immense  regions  covered  with  the  heavy  clouds  of  idolatry.  While 
our  missions  extended  over  China,  India,  and  Japan,  Jesuits  were 
also  labouring  to  reduce  to  the  Christian  law  the  isles  of  Sunda, 
Thibet,  the  Mongol  Tartary,  Cochinchina,  Campeachy,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Tonquin,  Syria,  Persia,  and  other  regions,  forming  altogether 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  missionary  establishments  spread  over 
the  surface  of  Asia.  And  in  no  place  did  the  light  of  the  gospel 
appear  without  enkindling  the  lights  of  civilization.  The  conquests 
of  science  kept  pace  with  the  conquests  of  faith.  A  very  large 
library  could  be  formed  of  the  writings  of  Jesuits  on  the  different 
nations  of  Asia — on  their  origin,  on  their  languages,  their  manners, 
their  histories,  their  arts,  their  institutions.  The  "  Bibliotheque 
Royale"  possesses  inedited  treasures  of  great  value  on  these  sub- 
jects. Commerce,  industry,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  natural 
science,  owe  many  useful  discoveries  to  these  calumniated  Jesuits. 
But  posterity  has  a  faithless  memory.  Heaven,  which  does  not 
forget,  gave  to  these  poor  religious  the  sole  recompense  they  de- 
sired ;  three  or  four  hundred  different  nations  converted  by  their 
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zeal,  millions  of  martyrs  whom  they  formed  by  shedding  their  own 
blood  with  that  of  their  disciples,  innumerable  multitudes  of  infidels 
converted  in  the  course  of  two  centuries.  Such  were  their  works  ; 
and  for  these  works,  heaven  alone  has  rewarded  them." 

Missions  were  also  founded  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  ; 
in  Abyssinia,  Congo,  Angola,  Mozambique,  most  of  which 
subsisted  until  the  suppression  of  the  society  in  the  last 
century. 

*'  But  I  must  be  pardoned  a  family  predilection  for  the  labours 

of  our  society  in  the  New  World It  was  impossible  that 

the  regions  just  opened  there  to  European  genius  would  not  become 
for  the  Jesuits  a  vast  scene  of  apostolical  labours.  We  see  them, 
accordingly,  arriving  in  numerous  bodies,  and  spreading  over  th6 
whole  extent  of  those  immense  regions.  What  sufferings  they 
endured  ;  what  beneficial  and  generous  exertions  they  made  to 
civilize  the  conquest,  to  control  the  pride  of  a  fierce  domination, 
to  rescue  savage  hordes  from  superstition  and  barbarism,  cannot  be 
described.  I  shall  give  only  figures.  At  the  time  of  our  suppres- 
sion, there  were  in  America,  exclusive  of  noviciates  and  colleges, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  missions,  of  which  thirty-five  were 
in  Brazil,  thirty  in  Maragnon,  ten  in  Chili,  three  in  New  Gra- 
nada, ten  in  Mexico,  including  California  and  Guatimala,  twelve 
in  Paraguay,  Usuquay,  and  Quito ;  eight  French  missions  in 
North  America  among  the  Hurons,  the  Illinois,  Algonkins, 
and  at  New  Orleans,  &c.  &c.  ;  eight  French  missions  in  South 
America,  in  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Cayenne,  &c.  This  was  an 
extensive  field  :  it  presented  dangers  of  all  sorts  ;  all  the  varieties 

of  civilized  and  of  savage  life What  contests  did  we  not 

sustain  against  the  blind  and  oppressive  tyranny  of  Europeans. 
No  exertion  was  spared ;  and  the  conquered  Indians  found,  when 
set  up  for  sale,  a  defender,  a  father,  a  comforter,  a  support.  In 
this  noble  enterprise  many  bishops,  priests,  and  religious,  gloriously 
concurred  for  the  same  end.  The  name  of  Barthelemi  de  las 
Casas,  of  the  Dominican  order,  shall,  in  spite  of  unjust  attack, 
rank  immortally  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  Our 
own  society  gave  us,  among  others,  a  Pere  Clavier,  surnamed  at 
Carthagena  the  Apostle  of  the  Negroes.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  what  heroism  can  be  inspired  by  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the 
most  degraded  beings,  should  read  the  life  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  in  which  will  be  found  abundant  matter  of  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment on  reviewing  those  horrible  tortures  to  which  this  new 
martyr  voluntarily  condemned  himself,  by  sharing  the  destiny  of 
the  most  wretched  slaves,  in  order  to  soothe  their  anguish,  and  lead 
them  to  the  virtues  of  the  cross.  Brebeuf,  Lallemain,  Azeredo, 
Anchrita,  your  names  shall  ever  remain  cherished  and  venerated 
amongst  us,  and  the  power  of  your  sufferings  and  of  your 
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examples,  shall  ever  speak  eloquently  to  our  hearts!  The  missions 
of  Canada — those  which  propagated  the  word  of  the  gospel  among 
the  most  remote  Indian  tribes  of  the  north — produced,  in  particular, 
admirable  fruits,  and  gave  numerous  martyrs  to  the  cross.  Even 
at  this  day  these  savage  tribes  preserve  and  venerate  the  memory 
of  our  ancient  fathers:  they  call  for  "the  black  robes''''  again. 
Our  society  has  already  responded  to  their  call.  Strange !  should  it 
be  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  Oregon,  and  among  the  "  Flat  Heads,  " 
that  we  may  be  compelled  to  seek  what  is  denied  us  here — liberty 
to  teach,  an  asylum  in  which  to  live  and  to  die." 

Assuredly,  if  M.deRavignan's  book  contained  nothing  more 
than  the  extracts  we  have  given,  an  enlightened  government 
should  hesitate  before  sentence  of  banishment  is  allowed 
to  be  passed  on  the  Jesuits.  The  following  is  an  appeal 
which  ought  to  find  its  way  to  the  heart  of  every  French 
Catholic  : 

"  I  demand  the  revision  of  an  unjust  sentence:  I  demand  it  for  my 
fathers  who  are  no  more :  I  demand  it  for  myself.  I  feel  the  most 
unhesitating  conviction  that  they  were  innocent, — that  we  are  in- 
nocent, They  were  neither  tried  nor  heard:  let  us  at  length  be  heard, 
let  us  be  tried  to-day. . .  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  my  country,  which  can 
no  longer  look  on  with  indifference,  while,  in  open  contempt  of  all 
laws,  the  honour  of  those  who  have  ever  been  her  children,  is  de- 
famed and  outraged.  I  demand  it  for  the  milHons  of  Catholics 
whom  they  intend  to  insult,  by  giving  them  a  name  which  is  not 
theirs,  which  is  ours,  and  which  ought  now  to  cease  to  be  an  insult. 
I  demand  it  for  all  the  religious  societies  which  have  pitched  their 
tent  under  the  protecting  sun  of  France;  and  on  which,  in  spite  of 
all  our  exertions,  falls  that  animosity  which  persecutes  us.  I  de- 
mand it  in  the  name  of  those  venerable  bishops,  whose  voices  were 
three  times  solemnly  raised  against  the  unjust  proscription  of  a 
whole  family  of  religious — who  were  faithful  to  God,  to  the  Church, 
to  the  laws,  to  their  country.  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  twenty 
popes,  who  all  approved,  confirmed,  praised  the  proscribed  institute. 
I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the  holy  pontiff  who  twice  blessed  the 
soil  of  France  with  his  presence;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
tracted sorrows  of  his  exile,  consoled  himself  with  the  determina- 
tion of  giving  glory  to  God,  by  restoring  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Has  this  venerable  old  man,  who  was  for  us  all,  so  mild,  so  intrepid 
a  restorer — has  he  then  lost  in  his  grave  all  the  rights  of  virtue,  and 
all  the  authority  of  his  memory?  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Universal  Church,  which,  by  the  voice  of  the  immortal  Council  of 
Trent,  pronounced  an  irrevocable  approbation — pium  institutum. 
I  demand  it — and  in  demanding  it,  I  merely  claim  for  my  brethren 
and  myself  what  belongs  to  all — the  air  of  my  native  land, — the 
right  to  live  and  to  labour, — the  right  to  devote  ourselves — liberty 
and  order — liberty  and  justice."  .... 
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As  yet,  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  have  not  succeeded  in 
banishing  them.  Time  may  bring  reflection, — and  reflection, 
whether  on  the  history,  or  constitutions,  or  present  state  of 
the  French  Jesuits,  or  on  the  constitutional  liberty  and  real 
interests  of  France, — cannot  but  convince  all,  except  a  few 
interested  Voltairians  and  jealous  University  professors,  that 
the  Jesuits  ought  not  to  be  outlawed.  The  day — still  distant, 
we  hope — that  sees  the  key  of  the  Jesuits'  establishment 
in  Paris  carried  to  the  prefect  of  police,  will  inflict  upon 
religion  an  injury  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate. 
It  will  sever  in  thousands  of  young  hearts — in  the  young 
gentlemen  who  are  not  ashamed  to  be  good  Catholics — spiri- 
tual ties,  of  which  the  strength  and  the  tenderness  are  un- 
known to  the  heartless  and  grovelling  infidels  that  never  look 
beyond  the  grave.  It  will  suppress  an  asylum  in  which,  reli- 
gion and  learning,  good  counsel  and  good  example,  braced 
inexperienced  youth  against  the  seductive  allurements  of  a 
great  and  voluptuous  city.  Each  professor  of  science  in  Paris 
will  have  a  clerical  auditor  the  less ;  for  the  young  Jesuits 
were  always  found  attending  all  the  sciences  and  following 
their  progress.  The  churches  of  Paris  will  mourn  the  lost  elo- 
quence of  M.  de  Ravignan  and  of  several  of  his  brethren.  The 
Institute  of  France,  and  its  most  distinguished  members,  will 
lose  rivals  and  associates  ;  and  all  those  evils  are  to  be  inflicted 
on  Parisian  society  in  the  name  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  French  constitution.  If  we  had  no  other  rea- 
son to  cry  out  against  such  barbarity,  respect  for  the  cherished 
name  of  our  British  constitution — of  which  the  French  pre- 
tends to  be  an  imitation — would  make  us  raise  our  voices 
against  the  prostitution  of  the  sacred  name  of  constitutional 
liberty  to  the  low  jealousy  of  a  club  of  infidel  professors, 
and  of  narrow-minded  policemen,  politely  misnomed  French 
constitutional  statesmen.* 

*  The  Chapter  of  Mans,  in  an  address  to  Count  Montalembert  (Univers,  4 
June,  1844),  says, "  In  a  debate  the  9th  May,  we  heard  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
(M.  Guizot),  demand  and  obtain  the  exchision  of  all  religious  societies,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Jesuits,  from  public  teaching;  because  they,  the  Jesuits,  were  es- 
tablished to  defend  the  faith  against  private  judgment !  !  !  M.  Guizot  may  be  a  great 
statesman ;  but  does  not  the  charter  say,  that  Catholicity  is  the  creed  of  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Frenchmen  ? 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Chinese  Wai\  with  an  Account  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  British  Army^  from  the  commencement  to 
the  Treaty  of  NanJcin.  By  Lieut.  J.  Ouchterlony,  F.G.S. 
Madras  Engineers.     1  Vol.     London :  1844. 

2.  The  Voyages  and  Services  of  the  Nemesis,  ^c.  ^c.  from  the 
Notes  of  Commander  W.  HalL  By  Gr.  Bernard,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  Vols.     London:   1844. 

THE  return  of  the  Chinese  expedition  has  been,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  signal  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  host  of  works,  both  historical  and  descriptive,  upon 
the  new  world,  which  it  has  laid  open  to  the  wondering  gaze 
of  Europeans,  so  long  and  so  jealously  excluded.  We  are 
not,  of  course,  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  the  brief  and 
hurried  opportunities  of  examining  the  country,  as  yet 
enjoyed  by  the  English  visitors  who  describe  it,  can  furnish 
materials  for  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  customs, 
manners,  and  resources  of  this  extraordinary  people.  We 
must  be  content  to  wait  a  few  years  longer  for  such  a 
work ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  wish  to  record  as  much  as  is 
already  known ;  and  with  that  view  we  select  one  or  two  of 
the  numerous  publications  which  have  appeared  upon  the 
subject ;  proposing  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  their  contents 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  history  of  the  war,  and  to  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Chinese  people. 

In  presenting  the  supplementary  treaty  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  Lord  Aberdeen  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  the  plenipotentiary,  Sir  H.  Pottinger.  We  mean 
not  to  detract  from  the  praises  of  an  useful  public  servant, 
when  we  state  our  conviction  that,  had  the  resources  of  the 
British  power  been  equally  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessor. 
Captain  Eliot,  the  result  would  have  been  equally  glorious. 
To  comprehend  the  position  of  this  distinguished  officer,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  opium  was  but  one  ingredient 
in  the  cup  of  bitterness ;  there  were  many  other  causes  of 
quarrel.  The  East  India  Company  possessed  but  the  single 
virtue  of  mercantile  integrity  ;  its  factors  were  otherwise 
quite  unfitted  to  be  the  representatives  of  a  great  empire. 
Stooping  to  all  compliances,  for  the  sake  of  their  trading 
interests,  they  fostered  the  overweening  pride  of  a  semibar- 
barous  people,  as  in  the  scandalous  instance  of  the  surrender 
of  the  gunner  of  ihe  Lady  Hughes^  in  1784,  to  the  certain 
death  that  awaited  him  (the  Chinese  code  requiring  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  for  even  the  unintentional  homicide  of  a 
native),  as  in  the  more  recent  case  of  the  Topaz,  where  they 
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permitted  the  miserable  Hong  merchants  to  relieve  their 
embarrassment  by  falsehood.  Captain  Eliot  might  almost 
see  from  the  windows  of  the  factory,  a  monumental  trophy 
to  commemorate  the  retirement  of  a  British  Admiral 
Drury,  and  of  the  army  landed  by  his  orders  in  1808;  and 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  crisis  of  his  own 
difficulties,  another  admiral  (Maitland)  had  contented  him- 
self with  receiving  an  apology  from  the  Chinese  commander 
for  an  insult  to  the  British  flag,  and  immediately  after  sailed 
away,  leaving  no  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  British 
crown,  who  were  standing  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of  an 
infuriated  enemy,  but  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  this  one 
gallant  and  heroic  man.  The  first  superintendent.  Lord 
Napier,  had  sunk  under  the  difficulties  of  his  novel  position, 
when  Captain  Eliot  succeeded  him  in  1838,  and  found  himself, 
all  at  once,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  English  honour, 
and  with  the  protection  of  British  interest;  for  he  had  to  try 
and  secure  the  payment  of  the  enormous  debt  due  by  the 
Hong  merchants.  Guided  then  by  no  precise  instructions 
from  the  Home  Government,  not  supported  by  an  imposing 
display  of  British  power,  anxious  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
dignity  in  presence  of  an  antagonist  (with  whom  he  believed 
it  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  country  to  commence  a  war); 
knowing  too  the  great  unpopularity  of  a  war  on  such  grounds 
in  England,  desiring  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  people  and  its  government,  he  still 
succeeded  in  opening  up  the  way  to  safety  and  honour.  The 
opium  trade  had  merely  been  conducted  with  a  little  more 
caution  under  the  Company's  control ;  being  confined  to  the 
island  of  Lintin,  whence  it  was  transshipped  into  the  junks. 
But  the  imports  reached  the  amount  of  23,000  chests  in 
1833;  and  it  is  some  palliation  perhaps  of  the  cupidity  of 
the  dealers,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  shared  the  profits 
of  the  illicit  traffic  (the  nephew  of  the  notorious  Kwang,  the 
prefect  of  Canton,  was  himself  a  smuggler),  and  that  every 
edict  against  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  expedient  to  extort 
money.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Captain  Eliot's  merits,  that 
while  he  perilled  his  own  life  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  conscientious  objection  to  the 
trade,  and  even  strove  to  impress  on  the  Chinese  court  the 
proper  mode  of  restraining  its  abuses.  It  was  impossible, 
for  one  reason,  to  comply  with  their  demand,  that  its  growth 
should  be  prohibited  in  India,  as  it  is  chiefly  the  produce  of 
the  province  of  Malwah,  which  is  independent ;  it  was  highly 
inconvenient    for  another,   as   the    transit    duty   yields    a 
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revenue  of  a  million  to  the  British  government.  The 
arrival  of  the  atrocious  Linn,  was  the  signal  for  the  violation 
of  every  law  of  nations  ;  as  he  used  his  powers  of  High  Com- 
missioner to  stimulate  the  populace  of  Canton,  the  most 
corrupt  in  China,  to  the  murder  of  the  foreign  merchants. 
Capt.  Eliot  had  recommended  all  British  subjects  to  remove 
to  Hong-Kong,  when  upon  learning  that  Linn  had  sum- 
moned Mr.  Dent  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  in  the 
city,  he  hurried  up  to  Canton,  escorted  Mr.  Dent  to 
the  hall  of  the  superintendents,  and  rehoisted  the  British 
flag  for  the  protection  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  supply  of  provisions 
cut  off, — sixteen  obnoxious  individuals  being  specially  marked 
out  for  destruction  by  the  monster  Linn, — and  it  was  then 
that  Captain  Eliot  took  upon  himself  to  issue  that  momentous 
circular,  by  which  such  a  loss  of  life  was  prevented,  requiring 
all  the  opium  in  the  Chinese  waters  to  be  surrendered  to  him 
in  Her  Majesty's  name.  The  opium  being  destroyed,  Capt. 
Eliot  finally  quitted  the  factory  on  the  4th  May  1839,  having 
sent  off  in  safety  every  one  of  the  devoted  sixteen.  We 
scarcely  remember  a  nobler  incident  in  history  than  the 
heroic  stand  made  by  this  unaided  individual  for  the  defence 
of  a  w^hole  community,  which  drew  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington this  flattering  testimony : — "  He  performed  a  service 
for  which  the  country  and  the  government  owed  him  thanks ; 
an  act  of  courage  and  of  self-devotion,  such  as  few  men  had 
ever  an  opportunity  of  shewing,  and  fewer  still  would  have 
shewn." 

From  July  until  September  there  was  no  British  ship  of 
war  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  when  upon  the  arrival  of  H.  M.  S. 
Volage,  Captain  Smith,  Captain  Eliot  required  him  to  esta- 
blish a  blockade.  After  the  arrival  of  H.  M.  S.  Hyacinth^ 
the  treacherous  attempt  of  Admiral  Kwan  to  destroy  the 
vessels,  after  negotiating  for  their  retirement  to  the  outer 
bay,  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  his  fleet  of  twenty-nine 
war-junks.  Thenceforward  peace  could  scarcely  be  hoped 
for ;  the  Earl  of  Auckland  had  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a 
fleet  and  army  from  the  Indian  presidencies,  upon  the  appeal 
of  Capt.  Eliot;  and  In  June  1840  the  expedition  sailed  from 
the  bay  of  Canton  to  the  northward.  The  5th  of  July  1840, 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  When  a  British  force 
approached  the  shores  of  China  as  Invaders,  the  18th  Royal 
Irish  (for  when  did  the  aliens  blench)  had  the  honour  of  being 
first  to  land,  and  lead  in  the  storming  of  Tinghae,  the  capital 
of  the  island  of  Chusan.     Alas!  that  five  hundred  of  the 
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gallant  band,  who  feared  no  enemy  in  the  field,  fell  victims  to 
its  pestilential  climate,  before  its  subsequent  evacuation. 
Capt.  Eliot  next  directed  the  expedition  to  the  gulf  of  Pe- 
cheli,  it  being  all  along  his  object,  if  war  became  inevitable, 
to  strike  a  blow  upon  the  heart  of  the  empire.  During  the 
absence  of  the  force,  Capt.  Smith  performed  a  dashing  ex- 
ploit, in  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  force  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  violating  the  neutrality  of  Macao,  and  driving 
the  Europeans  into  the  sea.  The  Commissioner  Keshen  was 
now  despatched  to  negociate  with  Capt.  Eliot,  and  on  pretence 
that  all  matters  could  be  arranged  more  satisfactorily  at 
Canton,  procured  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  celebrated  war-steamer  Nemesis^  which 
was  so  soon  to  earn  the  title  of  the  "  Devil  Ship,"  from  the 
startled  natives  of  the  Celestial  empire,  had  now  arrived,  and 
commenced  her  brilliant  services  in  the  storming  of  Chuenpee, 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  on  the  7th  January 
1841.  After  landing  a  regiment  on  the  beach,  she  threw 
shells  into  the  upper  fort,  and  from  her  light  draught  of 
water,  was  then  able  to  range  up  alongside,  and  pour  de- 
structive rounds  of  grape  into  the  embrasures  of  the  sea 
battery,  and  finally  "  walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life" 
among  the  war  junks  in  Anson's  bay,  throwing  rockets  with 
such  fearful  effect,  that  the  largest  instantly  blew  up  with  all 
its  crew.  The  gallant  captain  of  the  steamer,  finding  that 
two  only  had  escaped  into  the  shallows,  dashed  in  after  them, 
grappled  with,  and  towed  them  into  deep  water.  Among  the 
conquerors  there  was  not  a  single  casualty ;  four  hundred  of 
the  Chinese  perished ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  before  the 
engagement,  the  science  of  this  ingenious  people  could  suggest 
no  more  notable  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  English 
ships,  than  the  project  of  dispatching  expert  divers  to  bore 
holes  in  their  bottoms.  This  action  led  to  an  armistice, 
during  which  Keshen  and  Eliot  had  a  conference  on  the  26th, 
at  which  the  essential  conditions  of  the  future  treaty  were 
assented  to  by  the  former,  viz.  perfect  equality  of  the  nations, 
six  millions  of  compensation,  and  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong. 
But  during  this  very  time  the  Chinese  authorities  had  ofi'ered 
a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  heads  of  Eliot  and 
Bremer.  The  grand  attack  of  the  27th  February  upon  the 
Bogue  Forts  was  the  natural  result,  during  which,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard says :  — "  Capt.  E.  repaired  on  board  the  Nemesis^  and 
on  this  and  all  other  occasions  exposed  himself,  with  a  true 
sailor  s  courage,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement." 
But  forty  of  the  English  were  wounded  in  the  capture  of  all 
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the  forts,  while  of  the  Chinese  five  hundred  were  killed, 
although  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  guns  were  found 
in  the  batteries.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  arrived  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  and  in  the  month  of  May  were  commenced  the  opera- 
tions for  the  reduction  of  Canton  itself.  The  iron-steamer, 
of  course,  took  a  conspicuous  part ;  her  gallant  commander 
exploring  every  portion  of  the  curious  net-work  of  waters 
formed  by  the  river  of  Canton ;  sometimes  tearing  up  the 
piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  Broadway  channel,  by  an 
operation  not  very  different  from  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
until  on  the  21st  he  found  himself  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet,  and  muzzle  to  muzzle  with  the  Shameen  battery,  on  the 
west  face  of  the  city.  The  Nemesis  was  here  in  singular 
peril,  while  under  the  close  fire  of  the  battery,  for  her  bow- 
gun  was  for  the  while  unserviceable  from  an  accident ;  and 
a  rocket  hung  fire  in  the  tube,  which  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  but  that  Captain  Hall, 
with  imminent  danger  to  himself,  boldly  pushed  it  out  from 
the  back.  The  convention  of  the  2 7 tli  prevented  the  British 
troops  from  entering  the  city,  and  we  think  Lieut.  Ouchter- 
lony  successfully  vindicates  Captain  Eliot's  policy.  General 
Burrell  might  have  had  reason,  to  be  sure,  to  confide  in  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  but  the  plenipotentiary  justly  appre- 
hended that  the  smallest  disorganization  would  have  exposed 
a  small  force  of  two  thousand  men  to  certain  destruction, 
in  a  vast  city,  whose  labyrinthine  mazes  we  are  aware  from 
other  sources,  it  is  so  difficult  to  thread.  The  heat,  too,  was 
insupportable  ;  and  further,  Eliot  was  eager  for  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  trade.  Mr.  Bernard  thinks  that  the  Captain  was 
in  error  in  consenting  to  an  interview,  upon  any  occasion, 
with  the  Hang  Cheow  Foo,  or  prefect  of  Canton.  We  believe 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  disdain,  upon  fitting 
occasions,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Alcalde  of  a  Spanish 
village  ;  and  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  Captain  Eliot  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  established  a  direct  communication  with 
the  mandarins,  and  steadily  refused  to  attach  the  degrading 
term  pin  (petition)  to  his  communications  ?  Diplomatists  are 
often  driven  to  strange  shifts ;  and,  with  our  barbarian  tastes, 
we  fear  we  should  have  forgotten  the  dignity  of  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger,  when  the  grave  plenipotentiary,  with  a  martyred  air, 
sat  with  open  mouth,  as  Elipoo,  to  cement  the  friendship  of 
the  two  nations,  jerked  forced  balls  into  it  at  the  peace  ban- 
quet. Mr.  Bernard's  work  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the 
typhous  of  the  21st  of  July,  so  severely  felt  in  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong.     The  Nemesis  escaped  the  danger,  by  steaming 
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across  betimes  to  the  bay  of  Kow  Long,  in  the  mainland. 
The  terror  of  the  poor  Chinaman  in  his  little  junk  has  a 
ludicrous  effect  upon  the  reader,  as  his  attempts  to  escape 
are  narrated,  letting  off  his  puny  squibs  to  quell  the  fury  of 
the  ocean,  which  sends  him — 

"  Shivering  in  its  playful  spray 


And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay." 

Capt.  Eliot  being  then  on  the  way  to  Hong  Kong,  en- 
countered the  whole  fury  of  the  tempest ;  and  it  was  only 
by  his  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  nautical  skill,  that 
he  saved  the  entire  crew  of  his  cutter  from  destruction.  He 
escaped  another  peril  as  he  and  his  companions  lay  concealed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  Chinese  boat,  which  conveyed  them  to 
Macao  ;  for  they  passed  a  mandarin  boat,  to  which  they  would 
have  been  a  valuable  prize,  a  price  being  set  upon  their  heads. 
Captain  Eliot  was  superseded  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  in  August, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  the  war  recommenced. 
Amoy  was  taken  on  the  24th,  the  battery  being  stormed  by 
the  Royal  Irish  before  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  reached 
their  positions.  The  taking  of  Chinhae  derives  a  melan- 
choly notoriety  from  the  fearful  slaughter  of  a  body  of 
Chinese,  who  were  intercepted  in  their  retreat,  and  could 
not  understand  the  commands  of  the  British  officers  who 
were  eager  to  spare  their  lives,  requiring  them  to  surrender. 
The  horrid  crime  of  suicide  was  here  exhibited  in  its  most 
ghastly  form,  fourteen  mandarins,  including  Yu-Keen,  the 
governor,  cutting  their  throats  before  the  eyes  of  the  British. 
Mr.  B.  was  informed,  that  the  emperor  subsequently  honoured 
the  memory  of  Yu-Keen  by  pardoning  himself  and  his  descen- 
dants, who  would  otherwise  have  been  visited  with  the  conse- 
quences for  all  offences  committed  in  office ;  which  leads  Mr. 
B.  to  suppose,  that  every  Chinese  official  must  necessarily  be 
a  rogue.  Chinhae  being  the  port  of  Ningpo,  that  great  city 
immediately  capitulated.  Wo  remember  how,  like  sweet 
music  to  our  ears,  upon  our  first  reading  Homer,  came  that 
touching  image  of  the  infant  maiden  hanging  by  its  mother's 
robes,  and,  with  tearful  eyes,  looking  up  beseechingly  to  be 
taken  to  her  arms,  interrupting,  as  it  does,  a  tale  of  mas- 
sacre and  blood.  An  incident  which  occurred  during  the 
stay  of  the  troops  at  Ningpo,  show  that  gallant  men,  brave 
as  lions  in  the  hour  of  danger,  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
finest  impulses  of  humanity.     Mr.  B.  relates  : — 

"  One  evening,   when    a  party   from   Ningpo   were   returning 
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towards  their  boats,  they  were  just  passing  a  joss  house,  or  temple, 
when  something  attracted  them  lying  upon  the  steps  leading  to 
the  entrance.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  a  female  infant 
(always  female),  recently  abandoned,  and,  though  extremely  cold, 
still  living."— iVeMesw,  vol.  ii.  p.  256, 

The  rough  warriors  bore  it  to  their  ship  with  more  than 
maternal  tenderness,  but,  unhappily,  it  was  too  late  to  save  it. 

A  desperate  attempt  to  regain  the  city  was  made  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  March,  1842.  A  party  of  Tartars  had 
scaled  one  comparatively  exposed  part  of  the  rampart,  when 
a  soldier  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  seized  their  stalwart  chief,  and 
pitched  him  over.  The  different  brigades  had  been  timely 
alarmed ;  and  when  some  field-pieces  played  upon  the  mass 
of  Chinese,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  street,  Lieut.  O.  compares 
the  heap  of  carnage  to  "  the  Moors'*  swath  at  close  of  day." 
Chapoo,  the  port  of  Hong-Cheow  Foo,  was  stormed  on  the 
8th  of  May,  though  desperately  defended  by  the  Tartars,  the 
only  portion  of  the  imperial  troops  that  showed  anything  like 
resistance.  The  18th  suffered  severely,  losing  their  gallant 
colonel,  Tomlinson.  The  grand  concluding  event  of  the 
war  was  now  approaching,  and  the  fleet  entered  the  great 
river,  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Lieutenant  Ouchterlony  states  that 
this  was  precisely  the  original  policy  of  Captain  Eliot ;  and 
we  can  well  understand  its  wisdom,  the  great  water-way  of 
the  grand  canal,  which  here  intersects  the  mighty  river,  being 
the  main  artery  of  the  inland  trade,  and,  therefore, — 

"  A  blow  inflicted  upon  its  immense  traffic  at  one  extremity, 
must  necessarily  vibrate  along  its  whole  course,  and  be  painfully 
felt  at  the  other  end  ;  and  the  great  internal  trade  of  China, 
through  all  its  endless  ramifications,  upon  which,  perhaps,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  depend  for  their  subsistence,  must  suffer  an  uni- 
versal and  dangerous  derangement.  What  was  of  quite  as  much 
importance,  also,  the  imperial  revenues  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
cease  to  flow  into  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  tug  of  war  could 
not  last  long  without  the  sinews  that  gave  it  strength." — Voyages 
of  the  Nemesis^  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

Shanghae,  on  the  Woosung  river,  was  captured  on  the  16th 
June.  Many  of  the  British  about  this  time  fell  dead,  from 
the  intense  heat ;  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  97o. 
Chin-kiang-Foo  yielded  to  British  valour  on  the  21st,  after  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Tartars.  Even  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  the  troops  were  shocked  at  the  sight  of  these  fierce 
men  cutting  their  throats  when  defeat  became  inevitable  ; 
and  they  had  afterwards  fearful  evidence  that  most  of  the 
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women  and  children  had  been  previously  destroyed.  The 
"  flower  of  reason"  was  at  last  convinced  that  his  wisdom  was 
but  folly  ;  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  weakness,  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  it  was  announced  to  the  ships  and  troops  in 
readiness  for  the  assault  of  Nankin,  "  the  Southern  Court," 
that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Nothing  proves  so  strongly  the 
deterioration  of  this  wretched  nation,  as  the  total  absence  of 
military  science.  Munitions  of  war  they  appear  to  have  in 
abundance ;  but  although  the  six  brass  guns  left  by  Lord 
Macartney  were  found  at  Nankin,  not  the  slightest  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  casting  of  cannon  ;  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  an  engineer  amongst  them  capable  of 
levelling  a  gun.  Using  fire-arms  they  more  frequently  found 
them  dangerous  to  themselves.  Bows  and  arrows  are  still 
their  favourite  weapons  ;  and  the  feeble  Chinaman  stood  op- 
posed, exposed  we  should  say,  to  the  British  grenadier,  not 
levelling  his  musket,  but  only 

"  Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  paterno." 

Lieut.  Ouchterlony  describes  with  unpretending  elegance, 
the  various  objects  of  interest  in  this  most  charming  region  of 
China.     We  take  with  him  this  view  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang. 

"  The  majestic  river,  flowing  through  a  channel  which  carries 
seventeen  to  twenty -five  fathoms  throughout  its  breadth,  with  a 
velocity  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  presents  alone  a  feature  of 
such  imposing  grandeur,  that  the  spectator  must  be  chill  indeed, 
who  could  fail  to  recognize  in  the  coup  d'ceil  a  beauty  and  an  inte- 
rest of  the  highest  order.  But  it  was  in  the  appearance  of  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  buildings  which  lined  it,  that  disap- 
pointment was  felt." — Chinese  War,  p.  338. 

His  description  of  the  far-famed  porcelain  tower  is  the 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  read.  Both  gentlemen  en- 
countered a  more  remarkable  structure  in  a  curious  truncated 
pyramid  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  in  the  same  locality, 
a  curious  avenue  of  monsters  (of  which  there  is  a  fine  engrav- 
ing in  Mr.  Bernard's  work),  which  suggested  a  comparison 
with  the  famous  alley  of  sphinxes  at  Luxor.  The  most 
striking  phenomenon  of  Chinese  society  is  its  unchanging 
character.  The  following  description  that  the  Lieutenant  gives 
of  a  glimpse  he  enjoyed  of  life  in  Nankin,  almost  carries  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  : — 

"  After  passing  the  bridge,  a  wide  sheet  of  water  spread  out  from 
the  ramparts  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east,  and  here,  for  the 
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first  time,  we  saw  the  Chinese  truly  in  their  habit  as  they  live  ;  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  dotted  in  all  directions  with  passage-boats 
crowded  with  people,  proceeding  to  and  from  the  country  ;  with 
flower-boats,  from  which  the  sounds  of  that  most  extraordinary  of 
all  contrivances,  a  Chinese  band  of  music,  informed  us  of  the  noon- 
day revelry  of  their  tenants  ;  and  with  cargo-boats  and  junks  of  all 
sizes,  except  the  war-junk,  for  of  this  class  no  vessel  was  ever  seen 
in  the  Yangtse  Kiang,  except  the  miserable  attempt  of  a  paddle- 
boat  found  at  "Woosung.  At  the  landing  place  for  passengers,  by 
the  ferry-boats,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  of  the  suburb, 
we  found  life  in  China  exhibited  in  all  its  originality  and  drollery. 
Strings  of  donkeys,  to  be  hired  for  a  few  copper  coins,  crowded  the 
street  in  one  direction  ;  wheelbarrows  of  an  extraordinary  but  use- 
ful build,  plied  for  fares  in  another ;  itinerant  barbers  with  their 
small  shaving  apparatus  on  a  stand,  importuned  for  customers  among 
the  stools  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  street,  while  vendors  of  con- 
fectiouaries,  prints,  and  chattels  of  all  kinds,  hawked  their  goods 
about  and  jostled  each  other  in  the  roughest  style  of  a  busy  eastern 
town." — Chinese  War,  p.  469. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  29th  of  August.  By  one  of 
the  eight  articles  the  proud  pretensions  of  the  celestial  court 
were  abandoned  for  ever;  as  the  equality  of  the  British 
nation  was  fully  recognized.  By  another,  the  boon  so  often 
desired  in  vain — the  cession  of  Hong  Kong — was  guaranteed. 
The  most  important  article,  we  think,  is  that  which  opened 
the  Chinese  coast,  for  a  length  of  600  miles,  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations,  in  conceding  permission  to  trade  at  the  five  ports 
of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fou  Cheow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae.  The 
island  of  Hong  Kong,  which  lies  south  of  the  east  entrance 
to  the  bay  of  Canton,  is  twelve  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  by  six  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  new  colony 
already  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  regular  government,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  gentleman  long  resident  in 
China;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  its  legislative  council,  is 
to  subject  all  British  subjects  within  a  circuit  of  100  miles  to 
the  English  law.  From  the  great  prosperity  of  Pulo  Penang, 
and  Sincapore,  since  they  were  constituted  free  ports,  strong 
hopes  are  cherished  of  the  improvement  of  this  little  island ; 
immigration  has  increased  the  population  from  three  to  thirty 
thousand.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Bridgeman,  the  head  of  the 
American  baptist  missionaries,  sounds  the  alarm  that  the 
Catholic  missionaries  have  commenced  operations  on  a  broad 
basis  in  Hong  Kong.  The  site  of  the  capital,  Victoria,  has 
been  selected  with  an  inexcusable  want  of  judgment,  as  the 
fearful  mortality  among  the  troops  and  settlers  has  too  fatally 
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proved ;  for  it  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  exposed, 
as  well  as  the  bay,  to  the  fury  of  the  typhon,  while  the 
mountains  at  its  back  obstruct  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
south-west  monsoon.  And  yet  the  Chinese  villages  on  the 
south  side,  where  eligible  sites  might  have  been  obtained,  are 
unusually  healthy,  and  the  bay  where  the  Alceste  anchored 
in  1816,  has  soundings  for  the  largest  vessels.  Of  the  five 
ports  on  the  mainland,  Canton,  the  most  southern  in  the  28rd 
parallel,  is  already  so  well  known,  that  we  shall  not  pause  to 
describe  it.  The  two  next,  Amoy  and  Fou-cheou,  are  in  the 
province  of  Fokien,  the  black  tea  district.  Amoy-hien 
(which  term  means  a  city  of  the  third  class),  Lat.  24*'  north, 
with  a  population  of  200,000,  is  well  adapted  to  be  a  great 
emporium,  from  the  enterprizing  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Several  large  rivers 
pour  their  waters  into  its  noble  and  picturesque  bay,  and 
facilitate  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  the  province.  As 
in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  vessels  can  sail  up  close  to 
the  houses,  and  are  sheltered  from  every  wind.  Fou-tcheou- 
foo  (a  city  of  the  first  class)  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  best  black  teas  are  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Ning-po-foo,  Lat.  SO"  north,  is  the  second  city  of  the  province 
of  Tche-kiang,  of  which  the  great  manufacturing  city  of 
Hang-tcheou-foo  is  the  capital.  It  is  easily  accessible  by 
water,  and  enjoys  a  much  higher  rank  than  Fou-tcheou,  in 
consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  all  the  great  towns  which  border 
on  the  canal.  Extensive  sales  of  British  manufactures  have 
already  been  effected  there  at  remunerating  prices.  It  is 
only  fifty  miles  from  Chapoo,  the  port  which  has  the  monopoly 
of  trade  with  Japan,  and  thus  our  manufactures  may  ulti- 
mately find  their  way  into  that  mysterious  country.  The 
most  beautiful  silks  are  exhibited  in  the  fine  shops  of  Ningpo ; 
and  it  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
new  ports  are  well  inclined  to  foreigners.  Shang-hai-hien, 
SI*'  north,  is  happily  situated  in  the  richest  part  of  China — 
the  green  tea  district ;  the  whole  region  is  covered  with  ham- 
lets and  villages,  and  is  not  inappropriately  termed  the 
Chinese  Arcadia.  Shang-hai  is  second  only  to  Canton,  as  it 
enjoys  an  immense  trade  not  alone  with  all  parts  of  China 
(the  junks  from  the  south  being  forbidden  to  proceed  farther 
to  the  north),  but  also  with  Siam  and  Cochin.  During  the 
visit  of  the  Nemesis,  about  1000  large  junks,  laden  with 
valuable  cargos,  were  lying  in  the  river.  Its  traffic  likewise 
is  valuable,  as  it  is  the  port  of  Sou-cheow,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  grandest  and  most  luxurious  of  all  the  cities  of  China. 
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That  the  character  of  the  Chinese  may  originally  have  been 
passive  and  timid,  that  they  were,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
styles  them,  "  Seres  armorum  expertes,  nulli  finitimorum 
molesti,"  appears  to  be  true.  But  during  a  period,  within 
which  the  descendants  of  the  mountaineers  of  Scandinavia 
have  become  founders  of  the  noblest  monarchies  of  Europe, 
and  the  savage  and  unsightly  Hun  reappears  upon  the  scene 
as  the  graceful  and  polished  Hungarian  (the  very  barbarism 
of  the  west,  resembling  the  passions  of  youth,  and  giving 
promise  of  a  glorious  manhood),  this  nation  has  been  reduced, 
by  its  vile  government,  to  a  condition  which  cannot  be  con- 
templated without  loathing.  Of  the  Chinese,  it  may  be  safely 
predicated  that  they  are  remarkable  only  for  the  absence 
of  every  virtue,  and  for  the  practise  of  all  the  meaner  vices. 
They  are  cowardly  and  yet  most  cruel,  as  was  shown  in 
the  late  war,  by  the  system  of  kidnapping,  and  by  their  bar- 
barity to  the  victims  who  fell  into  their  hands  ;  they  are  so 
entirely  devoid  of  philanthropy,  that  they  constantly  witness 
the  struggles  of  their  drowning  companions  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  they  do  the  agonies  of  the  sufferer  writhing  in 
the  grasp  of  the  executioner.  They  are  brave  only  as  pirates 
and  murderers,  as  the  very  latest  accounts  from  the  east  un- 
happily confirm.  All  the  authorities  upon  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely,  from  Du  Halde  and  Amiot,  to  Staunton 
and  Barrow,  attribute  to  them  the  horrid  crime  of  infanticide. 
Mr.  Davis  alone  denies  its  prevalence,  and  even  condescends 
to  sneer  at  the  heroic  charity  of  the  apostolic  men  who  dared 
the  horrors  of  the  Golgotha  of  Pekin,  in  order  to  impart  the 
rite  of  baptism  to  the  infant  victims.  For  the  honour  of  our 
common  humanity,  we  are  grieved  to  find  that  Mr.  Bernard, 
though  slow  to  be  convinced,  proves  the  abominable  practice 
to  be  as  prevalent  as  ever. 

"  It  is  believed  that  infanticide  of  female  children  is  very  preva- 
lent at  Amoy.  The  men  are  driven  by  poverty  to  emigrate,  and 
have  no  means  of  providing  for  female  children,  who  are  therefore 
frequently  smothered  or  drowned." — NemesiSy  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

Of  the  thorough  demoralization  of  the  Chinese  rabble,  the 
officers  had  a  striking  proof,  in  the  occurrences  which  fol- 
lowed the  taking  of  Amoy.  Would  that  we  could  convince 
the  oppressor  of  Poland  that  such  must  invariably  be  the  re- 
sult of  so  paternal  a  system  of  government. 

"  Numerous  patrols  were  found  necessary  by  day  and  night  to 
preserve  quiet  in  the  public  streets,  and  to  check  the  boldness  and 
rapacity  of  the  swarms  of  Chinese  thieves  and  rogues,  who  hovered 
about,  like   a  raging   pestilence,  in  every  part  of  the  city,   and 
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crowded  in  from  the  country,  the  moment  the  respectable  inhabitants 
left." — Nemesis,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

The  discovery  at  Ohinhae  of  the  model  of  a  machine  to 
pound  women  to  death,  is  horrid  proof  of  the  low  estimate 
in  which  the  female  sex  are  held.  The  Chinese  possess  a 
considerable  dexterity  in  certain  mechanical  arts  ;  specimens 
of  wood-carving  in  some  of  the  houses  at  Nankin  were  much 
admired  ;  but  for  the  fine  arts  they  have  a  total  incapacity. 
The  rude  caricatures  of  our  soldiers,  executed  at  Ningpo, 
betray  the  same  ignorance  of  perspective  and  of  the  disposi- 
^tion  of  light  and  shade,  as  one  thousand  years  ago.  They 
are  invincibly  ignorant  of  the  exact  sciences  of  every  branch 
of  physics.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  might  as  vainly  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  construction  of  an  orrery  to  the 
emperor,  as  Mr.  Barrow  to  Kien  Lung.  The  greatest  avail- 
able water  power  in  the  world  (except  in  America)  has 
become,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing, 
as,  from  the  entire  ignorance  of  engineering,  the  waters  of 
the  canals  are  suffered  to  overflow  the  adjacent  lands,  con- 
verting into  a  morass  what  nature  designed  to  bear  the  olive 
or  the  vine.  After  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  by,  the 
canals  themselves  merely  resemble  rivers  turned  into  a  dif- 
ferent bed ;  they  are  furnished  with  sluices  only,  to  adjust 
the  level,  as  locks  are  unknown  to  these  denizens  of  the 
central  land.  Their  agriculture  has  been  much  praised  by 
some  superficial  observers,  but  it  is  now  as  rude,  as  when  our 
Druid  forefathers  shook  the  trees  of  their  native  forests  for 
subsistence.  It  is  only  by  unremitting  spade-labour,  com- 
pelled by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  that  the  Chinaman 
can  wring  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  soil,  his  plough  not 
being  capable  of  turning  up  more  than  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface. 

"  Ergo  aegre  rastris  terram  rimantur  et  ipsis 
Unguibus  infodiunt  fruges,  montesque  per  altos 
Contenta  cervice  trahunt  stridentia  plaustra. — 

Georg.  lib.  iii. 

From  the  rash  clearing  away  of  the  forests  in  many  districts, 
the  curse  of  barrenness  has  fallen  upon  those  lands,  which 
might  else  be  covered  with  fields  of  waving  corn.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  soil  being  appropriated  to  the  production  of 
the  food  of  man,  the  Chinese  farmer  must  resort  to  the  most 
disgusting  expedients  to  procure  nutritious  substances  for 
manure.  Grazing  farms  being  unknown,  they  want  the 
richest  source  of  agricultural  wealth — there  are  no  lowing 
herds  to  break  the  dreary  silence  ;  no — ■ 
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"  Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray," 

to  diversify  the  flat  monotony  of  the  paddy-field.  Entirely 
destitute  almost  of  animals  for  draught,  the  Chinese  still 
resort  to  the  same  singular  mode  of  propulsion,  as  when 
Milton  wrote — 

"  Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive, 
With  sails  and  wind,  their  cany  wagons  light." 

The  missionaries  in  1840,  saw  lines  of  wheelbarrows  on 
the  narrow  roads,  scudding  along  under  press  of  sail. 

With  the  exception  of  the  annual  "  Ambarvalia,"  when  the 
emperor  himself  holds  the  plough,  the  only  thing  resembling 
religious  worship  in  China,  though  a  prey  to  the  grossest  su- 
perstition, is  the  feast  in  honour  of  their  ancestors,  when 
meats  are  served  up  to  the  statues  of  the  deceased ;  a  custom 
resembling  the  lectisternium  of  the  Romans. 

The  spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  consists  of  but  three 
hundred  and  forty  monosyllables,  which,  at  the  utmost,  can 
only  be  extended  to  one  thousand  three  hundred,  and  that  by 
a  most  inartificial  combination,  resembling  the  English  com- 
pound day-light,  but  not  allowing  so  simple  a  change  as  of 
child  to  childish.  For  example  :  to  express  father,  as  the 
monosyllable  "  foo"  has  seventy  other  meanings,  the  China- 
man says  foo-chin,  the  latter  monosyllable  meaning  kindred  ; 
in  like  manner,  mother  is  moo-chin.  Frequently,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  colloquial  language,  it  is  attempted  to  trace 
an  outline  in  the  air  of  the  object  itself.  The  written  lan- 
guage, which  has  no  connection  with  it,  would  appear  to  have 
been  arrested  in  the  progress  of  transition,  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic to  the  symbolic  form,  being  not  at  all  phonetic. 
Unlike,  as  it  is,  to  any  existing  dialect,  it  still,  we  think, 
furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  as 
to  the  origin  of  language.  The  learned  bishop  supposes 
the  different  systems  to  have  branched  off  in  lines  more  or 
less  diverging,  from  an  original  language  long  lost  to  man- 
kind ;  and  here,  in  the  Chinese  hieroglyphic,  we  can  trace, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  resemblance  to  the  picture-writing  of 
Mexico  ;  and,  on  the  other,  we  learn  from  Marshman,  that 
in  the  44th  chapter  of  Genesis  there  are,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  six  words,  seven  Chinese.  Originally  the  cha- 
racters were  hieroglyphical ;  that  is,  actual  imitations  of 
objects  :  but  the  more  convenient  symbolic  form  has  gradu- 
ally been  substituted.     Sir  G.  Staunton  states  the  number  of 
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characters  to  be  eighty  thousand  :  even  the  lowest  estimate  of 
Dr.  Marshman  would  appear  insurmountably  difficult  to  the 
student,  but  for  the  discovery  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
keys,  or  primary  symbols,  which,  by  the  latest  arrangement, 
are  reduced  to  seventeen  classes,  the  first  being  of  those 
formed  by  one  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  the  last  consisting  of 
those  formed  by  seventeen.  Complex  ideas  are  signified  by 
placing  two  or  more  of  these  symbols  in  juxtaposition : 
lemty  is  represented  by  a  girl  and  thought.  A  knowledge  of 
Chinese  usage  is  necessary,  to  understand  the  principle  of 
interpretation  even  in  ordinary  cases.  Woman  and  sickness 
signify  death,  because  the  emperor  is  left  to  die  in  the  hands 
of  women.  But  many  of  the  combinations  are  so  arbitrary, 
that  Chinese  scholars  cannot  give  the  reason  of  the  meaning 
attached  to  them.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  bamboo  and 
heaven  signify  to  laugh  f  We  select  another  example,  of 
which  the  explanation  is  more  obvious.  The  union  of  two 
symbols,  one  of  which  signifies  a  bamboo,  and  the  other  a 
blow,  forms  a  verb,  which  means  to  govern.  This  leads  us  to 
glance  at  the  character  of  the  laws  which  govern  this  people  ; 
and  it  requires  but  brief  research  to  discover  how  radically 
vicious  the  whole  system  is.  The  famous  code,  the  Tse  Leo 
Lee,  is  mainly  remarkable  for  an  elaborate  attention  to  trifles, 
a  pertinacious  effort  by  the  law-giver  to  compel  observances, 
either  frivolous,  or  which  should  be  left  to  individual  judg- 
ment. By  making  the  bamboo  the  standard  of  punishment, 
cruelty  and  injustice  are  perpetuated,  the  poor  suffering  all 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  while  the  rich  are  able  to  purchase 
exemption.     De  Guignes  informs  us: — 

"  J'ai  vecu  longtemps  a  la  Chine  :  j'ai  traverse  cc  vaste  empire 
dans  toute  sa  longueur  :  j'ai  vu  partout  le  fort  opprimer  le  foible, 
et  tout  liomme  ayant  en  partage  une  portion  d'autorite  s'en  servir 
pour  vexer,  molester,  et  ecraser  le  peuple.'^ — Voyage  a  Peking 
vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  last  emperor,  that  he  would  make 
the  whole  empire  filial ;  but  it  is  evident  the  heart  can  have 
no  share  in  performing  observances  enforced  by  law,  and, 
therefore,  in  that  country,  the  holiest  charities  of  life  are 
unknown.  Here,  indeed,  was  Solon  wise,  when  he  refused 
to  enact  a  distinct  punishment  for  parricide  ;  from  the  indis- 
criminating  severity  of  the  Chinese  code,  the  desperate 
criminal  is  more  frequently  screened  by  the  community,  who 
would  be  made  to  share  his  punishment. 

"  Quid  leges  sine  moribus 
Vana3,  proficiunt." 
^'OL.  XVI. — NO.  XXXII.  30 
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The  present  dynasty  has  introduced  the  vile  practice  of  sell- 
ing all  the  offices  of  the  government ;  nor  can  any  mandarin 
serve  in  his  native  province,  or  form  any  tie  in  the  one  to 
which  he  has  been  deputed.  His  exactions  are  usually  con- 
nived at,  until  the  wretched  people  can  yield  no  more  :  he  is 
then  deposed,  not  from  a  love  of  justice,  but  that  his  spoils 
may  enrich  the  imperial  treasury.  Good  faith  was  so  un- 
known to  the  Chinese  rulers,  that  in  the  late  war  the  popu- 
lace were  every  where  instigated  to  murder  the  foreigners, 
and  a  price  was  set  upon  the  heads  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
during  a  suspension  of  arms.  The  British  had  fearful  evi- 
dence of  the  diabolical  practice  of  torture,  in  the  instance  of 
Captain  Stead,  and  in  the  holocaust,  as  we  may  term  it,  of 
the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Nerbuddah. 

The  horrid  practice  of  suicide  is  chiefly  chargeable  to  the 
atrocious  government,  the  wretched  people  being  driven  to 
despair  from  the  speedily  recurring  famines,  for  which  no 
remedy  is  ever  found.  The  law,  to  be  sure,  provides  for 
throwing  open  the  public  granaries  at  such  times ;  but  this 
simple  step  requires  such  a  tedious  and  formal  process,  that 
relief  only  comes  when  the  waters  have  already  closed  over 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  drowned  themselves  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  starvation.  In  all  ages,  like  causes 
have  produced  similar  effects ;  for  thus  at  Rome,  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  the  consular  government,  "  Multi  ex  plebe,  spe 
amissa,  potius  quam  ut  cruciarentur  trahendo  animam,  capi- 
tibus  obvolutis,  se  in  Tiberim  praecipitaverunt."  {Livy,  b.  iv. 
cap.  12.) 

Though  the  meshes  of  the  law  are  so  widely  spread  for  the 
entanglement  of  criminals,  the  Tartar  sovereigns  have  intro- 
duced the  novelty  of  punishing  for  offences  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws.  Is  it  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  has 
suggested  the  monster  prosecutions  of  the  west  ?  Of  the 
army,  the  right  arm  of  the  imperial  power,  so  dastardly  in 
the  field,  we  hear  that  it  is  a  curse  to  the  land  it  was  unable 
to  defend. 

"  In  most  instances,  even  before  hostilities  commenced,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Chinese  troops,  who  were  marched  in,  probably,  from 
several  distant  provinces,  became  almost  a  scourge  to  the  inhabi- 
tants."— Nemesis,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

Thank  God  the  day  is  now  past,  when  a  portion  of  the 
British  army  was  pronounced  by  the  lamented  Abercromby, 
"  To  be  in  a  state  of  insubordination  and  disorder,  which 
made  it  formidable  to  all  but  the  enemy."     From  his  own 
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observation  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  suffering  under  such 
a  government  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  Mr,  Bernard 
gives  this  summary  of  his  impressions  : — 

"  The  whole  of  China,  in  fact,  appears  to  present  to  view  aston- 
ishing instances  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  of  advancement  and 
of  stagnation,  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Civilization  appears  to 
float  upon  the  surface  ;  but  when  you  look  a  little  deeper,  you  are 
astonished  at  the  many  evidences  of  barbarism  and  cruelty  which 
militate  against  your  first  impressions." — Nemesis^  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bernard  in  supposing  it  a 
calamity  that  the  present  government  should  be  upset ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  rotten  fabric  fell  in  ruins  of  itself,  we 
might  well  suppose  that  the  whole  land  would  "  break  forth 
into  singing.""  At  the  same  time  we  rejoice  to  find  our  own 
government  determined  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect  good 
faith  in  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  We  trust  that  the 
tendency  of  our  observations  upon  the  condition  of  this 
people,  and  on  the  nature  of  its  government,  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  We  had  heard  it  so  often  repeated,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  government  threw  the  monarchies 
of  the  West  into  the  shade ;  that  the  people  were  so  orderly, 
contented,  and  enlightened ;  that  we  were  anxious  to  expose 
the  fiction,  and  ask  the  question  which  naturally  arises, 
"  Do  men  gather  figs  from  thistles  f  Mr.  Bernard  hopes 
that  missionary  exertions  will  raise  this  fallen  people,  and 
adds — what  we  do  not  complain  of — the  expression  of  a  hope, 
that  no  one  class  of  Christians  will  interfere  with  another. 
We  allow  that,  in  this  instance,  there  is  no  want  of  candour 
in  Protestant  authorities.  We  are  not  startled  by  any  re- 
semblance to  the  unblushing  effrontery  exhibited  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  city,  in  reference  to  the  Protestant  mission  of 
New  Zealand,  with  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the  chair,  where  it 
was  stated  that  there  were  thirty  thousand  communicants  in 
the  islands  ;  while  in  the  statement  submitted  to  parliament, 
which  required  to  be  authenticated  on  oath,  it  was  admitted 
the  number  was  but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of 
converts  by  the  sectaries  in  China,  we  believe,  is  confessedly 
a  negative  quantity.  The  men  were  cast  in  other  mould  who 
could  brave  the  terrors  of  a  monstrous  tyranny,  permitted 
by  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  to  oppress  this 
great  branch  of  the  human  family,  which  almost  pressed  the 
life  of  mind  from  their  bosoms,  and  well  nigh  robbed  them 
of  the  distinctive  faculty  of  speech.  So  far  back  as  1817, 
Doctor  Milne  stated,  in   The  Retrospect,  that  the  London 
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Society  commenced  its  labours  by  the  very  bold  step  of  cir- 
culating a  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  which,  strange  to  tell, 
was  the  work  of  a  Catholic  Missionary,  and  which,  he  ncCiveli/ 
confesses,  only  required  a  little  revision.    An  able  writer  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly/  Review  (vol.  v.  p.  665)^  in  the  year  1836,  de- 
scribes the  complete  failure  of  this  system.    He  states  that  Dr. 
Morrison  had  disseminated  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
copies  of  the  Bible  ;  but,  lacking  the  courage  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  to  preach  the  faith,  had  scarcely  made  a  dozen 
converts.     This  writer  very  judiciously  adds,  that  India  is  a 
fitter  theatre  of  operations  for  married  evangelists,  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  strong  government ;  that 
China  must  be  left  to  those  who  "  carry  neither  scrip  nor 
purse."     In  1881  a  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  a  Lutheran   missionary, 
qualified  himself,  in  the  usual  way,  by  choosing  for  his  help- 
mate a  lady  of  serious  habits,  as  we  are  quaintly  told,  at  Sin- 
gapore.    He  subsequently  made  repeated  visits  to  some  of 
the  towns  of  the  sea-board  of  China.     At  Tien-Seu,  the 
northern  emporium,  he  appears  to  have  made  a  decided  im- 
pression, as  the  captain  of  the  armed  vessel  which  conveyed 
him,  was  offered  seven  hundred  pounds  for  permission  to 
exhibit  him.     Here  we  confess  our  inferiority,  as  we  fear 
that  few  of  our  men  are  so  well  set  up  (to  use  a  military 
term),  that  their  spare  and  macerated  forms  wx>uld  attract 
gazers.       Meanwhile   we    gratefully    record    the    gracious 
kindness  of  the  English  authorities  in  Hong-Kong  to  the 
zealous  priest,  who  has  already  erected  a  noble  edifice  for  a 
college,  and  a  spacious  church.     And  here  may  be  seen  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  an  universal  language  in  the  services  of 
religion  ;  no  matter  of  what  nation  the  priest  who  ministers, 
the  Irish  soldier  in  Hong-Kong  hears  the  voice  of  praise 
ascending  in  the  language  familiar  to  his  childhood.     We 
expect  no  active  interference  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
but  we  conclude  that  the  exercise  of  religion  must  be  free 
in  the  five  consular  ports.     The  enterprizing  men  who  tra- 
verse the  globe  in  pursuit  of  worldly  gear,   ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  peril  of  their  souls.     If  England  wisely  use 
this  noble  opportunity  of  dissipating  the  monstrous  errors 
which  have  chained  down  the  minds  of  an  oppressed  people, 
her  former  glories  will  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  before  the 
splendour  of  this  moral  triumph.     But  this  desirable  con- 
summation can  only  be  effected  by  protecting  these  children 
of  a  larger  growth  from  all  contact  with  the  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion.    England,  too,  owes  some  reparation  for  the  mischiefs 
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of  which  she  was,  in  this  instance,  the  unconscious  author  ; 
as  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  the  north  of  China,  in 
1840,  occasioned  the  outbreak  of  a  furious  persecution  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Bernard  poured  out  his  just  indignation  against 
the  torturers  of  Captain  Stead,  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
unarmed  missionaries  were  at  that  time  suffering  torments 
to  which  his  fate  was  hixury.  The  touching  story  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Father  Perboyre,  at  Singanfoo,  almost  carries 
us  back  to  the  days  of  Stephen ;  and  when,  as  is  literally 
true,  each  heroic  successor  now  seeks  out  his  humble  grave, 
he  ever  finds  some  fervent  votary  kneeling  beside  the  sacred 
sod,  ready  to  tell,  almost  in  the  poet's  words,  of  him  who 
sleeps  beneath  : — 

"  Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  spear  he  came, 
O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe, 
Not  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 
Laying  their  cedars,  like  the  corn  stalks,  low. 
But  to  spread  tidings  of  all  holy  things. 
Gladdening  our  souls  as  with  the  morning's  wings." 

"  He  told  of  ONE  the  grave's  dark  bands  who  broke. 
And  our  hearts  burned  within  us  as  he  spoke." 

The  British  officers  had  proof  of  the  zeal,  with  which  new 
apostles  of  the  faith  are  constantly  precipitating  themselves 
upon  the  shores  of  this  mysterious  land ;  for  we  are  told  by 
Lieut.  Ouchterlony,  that  while  the  fleet  lay  in  the  Yang-tse 
Kiang 

"  A  number  of  Catholic  missionaries  took  advantage  of  the  ge- 
neral confusion  and  of  the  temporary  dispersal  of  the  mandarins, 
to  follow  in  our  wake  and  effect  a  landing  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating,  in  the  disguise  of  Chinese,  (being 
accompanied  by  native  converts  brought  up  in  the  Propaganda),  into 
the  heart  of  the  empire  ;  to  carry  out  those  projects  and  fulfil  those 
sacred  vows,  upon  which  their  lives  are  so  devotedly  staked  and  so 
often  sacrificed." — Chinese  War,  p.  494. 

We  have  seen  the  departure  of  a  fresh  body  of  labourers 
this  year, — men  who  have  severed  the  most  endearing  ties  of 
home  and  country  to  devote  themselves  to  the  regeneration 
of  this  people.  It  is  in  Setchuen,  the  Switzerland  of  China, 
that  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deepest ;  and  we  hear  from 
the  missionaries,  that  its  influence  has  imparted  a  strength  of 
character  to  the  people  of  that  province,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese mind  hardly  seemed  to  be  susceptible.  No  less  than 
twenty-three  thousand  infants,  in  danger  of  death,  were  bap- 
tized in  the  first  nine  months  of  1843  ;  thirteen  thousand  of 
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the  number  died  immediately ;  the  wretched  poverty  of  the 
parents  having  led  them  to  abandon  their  offspring.  We  are 
here  reminded  of  the  charitable  project  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  to  purchase  as  many  as  possible  of  the  babes,  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  to  perish,  that  they  may  be  educated 
in  the  faith.  We  believe  the  whole  number  of  Christians  in 
China  not  to  be  less  than  six  hundred  thousand,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  thirteen  bishops.*  One  of  these  prelates, 
the  Archbishop  of  Nankin,  had  visited  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
when  the  expedition  was  in  the  Yangtse  Kiang  ;  and  while  he 
is  described  to  us  as  enthusiastic  in  his  calling,  it  is  added 
that  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  mind,  and  distin- 
guished for  profound  and  varied  learning.  He  sought  but 
the  favour  of  forwarding  a  few  letters  to  Macao,  having  been 
debarred  all  communication  with  his  friends  in  Europe  for 
several  years.  Who  can  measure  the  charity,  which  sustains 
this  polished  gentleman,  fitted  to  tread  the  halls  of  princes, 
amid  all  the  trying  scenes  in  which  the  duties  of  his  apostle- 
ship  oblige  him  to  appear;  ignominy  and  torture  the  ex- 
pected reward  of  the  priceless  sacrifice  he  has  made  ? 

We  have  avoided  any  elaborate  discussion  upon  the  morality 
of  a  war,  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  such  beneficial 
consequences,  especially  as  we  think  the  case  of  his  country 
is  stated  with  peculiar  fairness  by  the  gallant  soldier,  who,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  elegant  narrative  before  us,  is  at  once 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  generous  and  right-minded 
man.  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  two  works  of  such 
merit  issue  from  the  press  upon  the  same  subject,  within  so 
short  an  interval.  The  work  of  Mr.  Bernard,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  take  rank  amongst  our  highest  classics.  The  ar- 
tistical  embellishments  are  executed  in  a  peculiarly  beautiful 
style. 

Meanwhile,  we  consider  it  the  most  important  result  of 
these  stirring  events,  that  the  harassed  missionaries  now  en- 
joy a  brief  repose,  it  being  evident  even  to  the  hostile  Chi- 
nese court,  that  the  long  dreaded  calamities  were  not 
occasioned  by  them.  When  once  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment is  proved,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
people  is  removed.  There  is  a  strict  analogy  between  the 
present  state  of  China  and  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  upon 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity,  as  the  child  and  the  slave 
were  the  special  objects  of  its  protection.     The  conquering 

*  See  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  No.  xxxix.  p.  175. 
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eagle  no  longer  flaps  its  crimsoned  wing,  but  the  dove  of 
peace  shall  issue  from  the  ark  of  Peter,  bearing  the  glad 
tidings  to  the  Gentiles  that  are  in  the  sea,  to  the  islands  that 
are  afar.  It  is  thus,  indeed,  the  seven-hilled  city,  no  longer 
the  laureled  Rome  of  the  Caesars, 

"  Super  et  Garamantas  et  Indos 
Proferet  imperiura." 


Art.  VII. — 1.  S05A  Ab]tAT)  A^|i  >i£]|tit)  fio  cat)  SLon^Af  ua 

<no|t&A  Aifb|t]5ce  6  SA5|'-be-eA|ilA  50  5AO]6]l5e  le  <Se^5Ai) 

A|ibeArbo5  2:.uAmA    No.  1,  2,  3.     1843. 
2  ?C||i  Cl)03A6T>Al>|i6|5e  |to  c'ax)  3Xon7eA|i  A]|*b|ii5ceo6|ieA3- 

beA|ilA  50  |i^T)  3A0i&]l5e  le  <SeA5Ar)  Ajib-eAf-bos  XuAtrjA. 

1844. 

NO  doubt  some  of  our  readers  will  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  strange  and  unusual  characters  which 
constitute  the  heading  of  this  article.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  a  few  to  whom  they  are  as  strange  and  unknown  as 
if  they  were  copied  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  or  the  walls 
of  Persepolis ;  but  many, — would  that  we  could  say  the 
greater  number, — will  recognize  in  their  well-known  forms, 
old  and  long  familiar  acquaintances,  and  see  in  them,  to 
some  extent,  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  intimation  of 
Molloy — that  the  Irish  language  would  yet  be  honoured  and 
esteemed.  Independently  of  the  signs  presented  by  the 
political  world,  and  which  are  visible  to  the  discerning  eye, 
of  the  approach  of  other  and  better  days  for  our  country, 
there  are  others,  which  each  day  present  to  us  the  evidence 
of  an  increasing  spirit  of  nationality  pervading  all  classes 
and  orders  of  society  ;  a  spirit  which  is  neither  Radical  nor 
Conservative,  Protestant  nor  Sectarian,  but  whose  object 
is  Ireland,  and  whose  warmest  impulse  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  native  land,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of 
Ireland,  learning  wisdom  from  the  past,  to  regulate  her 
actions  for  the  future.  In  no  respect  is  the  evidence  of  this 
better  and  growing  spirit  more  manifest  than  in  the  efforts 
made  within  a  few  years  to  preserve  the  existing  monuments 
of  our  national  literature,  and  to  extend  and  increase  tho 
cultivation  of  our  national  language.  And  we  look  on  the 
works,  whose  titles  we  have  prefixed  to  these  observations, 
as  one  proof  that  the  horizon  is  brightening  around  us  ;  that 
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the  apathy  or  the  estrangement  which  separated  the  various 
classes  of  society,  or  arrayed  them  in  hostihty  against  each 
other,  is  giving  way  to  better  feelings  of  indulgence  towards 
one  another,  and  that  we  may  yet  see  all  unite,  for  promoting, 
each  in  his  own  way,  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
native  land. 

There  is  no  nobler  monument,  as  there  is  no  more  decisive 
proof  of  the  genius  of  a  people,  than  their  literature.  In 
every  age,  it  may  be  assumed  as  the  type,  as  it  is  the  expression 
and  product  of  the  national  mind ;  and  more  than  by  any  other 
department,  perhaps,  the  character  of  a  people  may  be  esti- 
mated by  their  poetry.  History  and  philosophy  may  be 
assumed  as  a  fair  standard  whereby  to  estimate  the  greatness, 
or  the  power,  of  individual  intellect ;  but  these  are  confined 
to  a  sphere  comparatively  limited.  Poetry  is  the  literature 
of  the  people.  It  is  written,  and  composed  for,  and  addressed 
to,  the  people,  and  derives  from  their  sympathy  its  incentive 
no  less  than  its  reward.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the 
chain  of  poetic  literature  is  so  unbroken  as  Ireland.  For 
two  thousand  years — perhaps  for  three — "  the  sweet  wreath 
of  song"  has  been  transmitted  by  one  bard  to  another,  until 
it  reaches  our  own  time.  It  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, bo  pronounced  the  oldest  vernacular  poetry  in 
Europe.  The  oldest  lyric  pieces  of  the  English  tongue  are 
those  of  Alfred ;  while  the  Irish  muse  was  wooed  by  Amergin, 
as  the  Milesian  colony  was  sailing  along  the  green  shores  of 
Ireland.  The  words  employed  by  him  are  still  extant, 
though  with  difficulty  they  can  be  now  understood.  Of  the 
poets  who  flourished  at  periods  more  or  less  antecedent  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  we  have  not 
only  the  names,  but  some  of  the  writings  of  Amergin,  Lugad, 
E/oyne,  and  Forceirtne :  Torna  is  doubtful.  Some  critics 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  Pagan,  others  a  Christian.  As  he 
lived  at  the  time  when  the  Christian  missionaries  landed 
here,  he  may  have  been  both  the  one  and  the  other :  and  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  his  cotemporary,  Duhach,  that  the 
poetic  talent  which  he  had  formerly  employed  in  the  service 
of  Paganism,  was,  on  his  conversion,  devoted  to  the  holier 
and  more  worthy  object  of  singing  the  praises  of  the  Most 
High.  The  versification  of  the  more  ancient  pieces  that 
have  survived,  is  of  that  peculiar  kind  to  which  the  name  of 


*  For  further  particulars  concerning  these  poems,  see  No  29,  of  this  Review, 
p.  5,  in  the  article  "  Etruria  Celtica." 
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**  Conaclon"  has  been  applied.  Its  distinctive  peculiarity 
consists  in  this  : — that  the  words  with  which  one  verse  termi- 
nates, and  the  next  succeeding  verse  commences,  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  language,  also,  of  these  early  pieces,  is  very 
different  from  that  which  at  present  is  spoken  by  the  people. 
It  is  known  to  Irish  scholars  by  the  name  of  the  "  Bearla 
Feine,"  and,  to  ordinary  readers,  is  unintelligible  without  a 
glossary.  It  continued  to  be  used  by  many  writers, — whether 
from  its  nervous  simplicity,  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
subjects  treated  of,  or  it  may  be,  in  some  instances,  from  the 
affectation  of  superior  learning, — down  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Christianity  gave  a  new  direction  and  impetus  to  the 
poetic  talent  of  the  nation.  A  very  beautiful  hymn  by 
Fiech,  one  of  the  first  Christian  bishops,  has  been  often 
published.  It  is  a  metrical  life  of  the  apostle,  to  whose  zeal 
and  missionary  labours  his  country  was  indebted  for  its  con- 
version from  Paganism.  From  the  fifth  century  to  the  period 
of  the  Norman  invasion,  we  have  the  names,  and  many 
poetical  pieces,  of  more  than  twenty  writers,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  felicitous  selection  of  their  subjects,  as 
well  as  by  the  elegance  of  their  style.  Among  them  there 
are  names  which  have  long  held  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  annals  of  literature ;  Columbkille,  Adamnan,  as  also 
Cinfaelah  and  Angus,  the  one  the  author  of  the  Primer  of 
the  bards,  the  other  of  the  Hierology  :  O'Flyn,  whose  his- 
torical poems  contain  the  most  ancient  written  record  of  the 
adventures  of  the  Milesian  colony.  In  the  vivid  colouring 
of  the  poet,  we  cannot  easily  distinguish  the  fact  from  the 
fable,  or  the  real  incident  from  the  poetical  embellishment. 
The  list  of  the  bards  of  this  period,  including  the  name  of 
McLiag,  the  family  bard,  and  biographer  of  Brien  Boru,  is 
closed  by  those  of  O'Cassidy,  Abbot  of  Ardbracken,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  and  O'Dunn,  chief  bard  to  the  king  of 
Leinster.  Of  the  works  of  the  latter  of  these,  six  poems 
have  survived,  containing,  altogether,  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred verses.  Many  of  the  poems  of  this  period  are  his- 
torical, and  contain  much  valuable  information.  The  metre 
and  structure  of  their  verse  is  of  a  very  remarkable  nature. 
Some  assert  that  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  different 
kinds  of  metre  allowed  by  the  masters  of  Irish  song.  A 
latitude  so  considerable  may  seem  equivalent  to  the  absence 
of  any  standard  at  all ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  O'Connor  thinks 
that  the  various  kinds  of  metre,  at  least  of  historical  poems, 
may  be  all  resolved  into  one.    Each  line,  consisting  generally 
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of  fourteen  syllables,  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  pause, 
resembling  the  cesura  of  the  English  hexameter,  by  which  it 
may  be  separated  into  two  portions,  and  thus  the  two  lines  of 
an  Irish  poem  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an 
English  quartet,  or  verse  of  four  lines.  The  more  usual 
way  is  to  print  them  in  this  form.  According  to  the  more 
accurate  standard,  the  two  middle  lines  of  the  verse  rhyme 
with  one  another  ;  as  do  also  the  first  and  last.  A  specimen 
of  this  versification  we  find  in  the  last  verse  of  the  ode  of 
Dallanvto  the  shield  of  Aodh,  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Irish  Minstrelsy. 

^Ai)  5A]]tTr)  A  3-ce|ll  bo  ^]5e 

0At)  clo^6eATb  3 AT)  |i\?^e 
(J)fT)<v  5A0]ce  50  T)-&\ibe  b|t\?i5e 

^\7t)e  b^jt  ^'e^ocbsAji  ao6  b>?lle  bvrbe. 

The  poem  from  which  the  verse  is  taken  is  of  the  sixth 
century  ;  but  in  some  of  the  other  verses  it  is  the  first  and 
second  lines  that  rhyme  together.  The  metre  of  this  Irish 
verse  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  older 
Latin  hymns,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Church 
hymn  for  Christmas-day  : 

"  A  solis  ortus  car  dine 
Ad  usque  terras  limitem, 
Christum  canamus  principem 
Natum  Maria  Virgine." 

The  author  of  this  hymn,  Sedulius,  was  an  Irishman  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  Latin  versifica- 
tion was  formed  on  the, model  of  that  metrical  construction, 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  his  own  country.  These 
are,  in  fact,  the  earliest  specimens  of  rhyme  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  no  longer  admits  a  doubt,  that  this  remarkable 
and  almost  general  peculiarity  of  our  modern  poetic  litera- 
ture must  be  traced  to  the  bards  of  our  own  country.  In 
stating,  however,  that  the  lines  of  Irish  poetry  rhyme  with 
one  another,  we  should  remark  that  this  practice  is  by  no 
means  universal,  and  that  in  very  many  instances  the  metre 
is  more  akin  to  the  lyric  measure  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  than  to  our  modern  rhyme. 

In  the  poetical  productions  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Norman  invasion,  the  best  known,  perhaps,  are  the  scattered 
pieces  which  describe  the  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Fenian  race,  and  which  suggested  and  supplied  materials  to 
Mr.  Macpherson  for  his  poems  of  Ossian.     The  authorship 
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of  those  ancient  poems  is  uncertain ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured by  some  that  they  are  but  the  fragments  of  some 
epic  of  which  the  other  portions  have  not  reached  our  times, 
the  Irish  bard  not  having  been  as  fortunate  as  his  Ionian 
brethren  in  finding  a  Pisistratus  to  arrange  his  works,  and 
save  them  from  destruction.  For  some  centuries  after  the 
invasion  of  Strongbow,  the  poetic  literature  of  Ireland  boasts 
no  more  illustrious  name  than  that  of  O'Daly,  the  abbot  of 
Boyle  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  From  the  sweetness  of 
his  verse  he  has  been  often  called  the  Ovid  of  Ireland  ;  but, 
unlike  the  Roman  poet,  the  abbot  of  Boyle  confined  himself 
we  believe  exclusively  to  devotional  subjects.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  but  they  have  never,  that  we  are  aware,  been 
published.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  a  beautiful 
poem  on  death,  by  this  writer,  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  superiors  of  Maynooth  College.  We  know  no  object 
more  worthy  of  national  patronage  than  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  this  distinguished  author.  He  died  in  the  year 
1244.  About  a  century  later  lived  O'Dugan,  the  family 
bard  of  O'Kelly,  chief  of  Imania,  in  Connaught.  During  the 
struggle  of  five  centuries  which  with  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  was  carried  on  between  the  native  Irish  and  the 
English  of  the  pale,  the  poetry  of  Ireland  gradually  declined ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  gave  expression  to  thoughts,  which 
showed  that  it  needed  but  encouragement  and  peace,  to  equal 
or  surpass  the  productions  of  former  times.  Many  pieces  of 
great  beauty  are  preserved  among  the  people,  which  have 
never  been  published.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  we  have 
the  names  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  poets,  of  various,  but 
some  of  them  of  considerable  merit.  We  have  seldom  de- 
rived more  enjoyment  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  than  we 
did  in  the  perusal  of  a  mock  ^neid,  composed  by  M'Namara 
of  Waterford,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  John 
M 'Donald,  surnamed  Claragh,  of  Limerick,  and  the  Rev. 
William  English,  of  Cork,  were  poets  of  very  considerable 
excellence  ;  and  the  name  of  Owen  Roe  O'Sullivan  is  still 
mentioned  with  admiration  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  where 
his  works  are  preserved  and  repeated  by  the  people.  The 
ancient  muse  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  most  successfully 
cultivated  in  modern  times  by  John  Collins,  a  native  of  Car- 
berry,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  who  died 
in  the  year  1817.  His  poem  on  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
Timoleague  abbey  is  second  to  none  in  the  Irish  language. 
It  combines  a  depth  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  with  an  elegance 
of  expression,  such  as  few  poets  of  his  country  have  sur- 
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passed,  or  even  equalled  ;  and  there  is  throughout  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  which  is  no  less  in  harmony  with  the  subject, 
than  it  is  creditable  to  the  \vriter.*  Very  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  publication  of  these  poems.  Mr.  Hardiman  is 
almost  the  only  one  who  has  seriously  attempted  to  introduce 
his  countrymen  to  the  beauties  of  their  national  minstrelsy. 
And  to  very  many  of  them,  even  at  present,  little  except  the 
name  is  known  of  that  which  at  one  period  constituted  so 
powerful  an  element  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland. 

Hqw  susceptible  the  Irish  have  been,  in  every  period  of 
their  history,  to  the  charms  of  music  and  of  song,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  number  and  influence  of  their  bards.  From 
the  first  dawn  of  knowledge  in  Ireland,  we  find  them  con- 
stituting a  distinct  and  numerous  class  of  the  community. 
Favoured  with  exclusive  privileges,  prepared  by  a  suitable 
education,  and  known  by  a  peculiar  dress,  they  were  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  duty  of  chronicling  and  commemorating 
the  achievements  of  past  times,  for  the  instruction  and  imi- 
tation of  posterity.  The  monarch  who  assembled  his  tribu- 
tary dependants  upon  the  plains  of  Meath,  and  the  provincial 
chieftain  who  led  his  followers  to  the  fight,  had  each  his 
minstrel  to  record  his  actions,  and  to  stimulate  his  ardour 
for  the  combat.  Nor  was  the  field  of  battle  the  only  theatre 
whereon  to  display  the  power  of  his  art  :  the  softer  passions 
were  also  to  acknowledge  his  mastery.  He  that  struck  the 
hurried  notes  of  war  with  blood-stained  hands,  to  kindle  into 
flame  the  hearts  of  armed  men,  had  other  and  softer  duties 
to  fulfil ;  and  the  festive  board,  and  the  nuptial  hall,  and 
the  sacred  woodland  glade,  where  crowds  were  wont  to  con- 
gregate on  some  appointed  holiday,  were  also  to  hear  the 
melting  sounds  of  joy  and  tenderness  that  issued  from  his 
tongue  and  harp.  The  hill  of  Tara,  where  now  no  sound  is 
heard  but  the  whistle  of  some  lazy  sheepboy,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  harmony  that  once  filled 
its  kingly  dwellings,  of  "  harpers,  harping  upon  their  harps." 
Music  also  entered  into  the  deliberation,  as  it  attended  the 
execution,  of  all  measures  of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  of  religion. 
It  was  heard  not  only  in  the  council  of  the  princes,  but  in 
the  national  gathering  of  the  tribes  at  the  games  of  Tailtin. 
During  the  struggle  of  the  Irish  septs  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  English  domination,  their  influence  was  often  and 
bitterly  felt  by  the  lords  and  settlers  of  the  pale  ;  for,  wher- 


*  We  have  now  before  us  a  very  excellent  translation  of  Campbell's  sonc 
The  Exile  of  Erin,"  by  this  poet. 
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ever  the  strong  arm  of  the  Celt  was  felt  upon  their  frontier, 
it  was  found  to  have  been  nerved  by  the  power  of  song ; — 
wherever  the  war-cry  of  the  mere  Irish  was  heard  ringing 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  their  native  mountains,  it  was  called 
forth  by  some  touching  appeal  of  their  bards  ;  — wherever, 
amid  the  thickening  dangers  and  disasters  of  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  a  few  survivors  of  the  armed  bands, 
— that  fought,  however  gallantly,  yet,  alas !  in  vain, — were  met 
with,  it  was  round  the  fire  of  some  solitary  and  secluded 
cottage, 'where,  far  from  the  unhallowed  step  of  the  traitor 
or  the  enemy,  some  child  of  song  told  of  many  a  bloody  field 
where  their  fathers  fought  and  their  comrades  fell.  Hence 
the  same  sanguinary  policy,  which  led  the  rulers  of  the  day 
to  pursue,  with  an  unrelenting  vengeance,  everything  that 
spoke  of  their  lost  independence,  or  would  remind  them  of 
their  departed  glory,  pursued  their  music  too.  The  bard  who 
spoke  or  sung  of  the  country  of  his  fathers  and  his  affections, 
was  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  land.  Dark  and  disastrous  times  they  were.  Then, 
indeed — 

"  It  was  treason  to  love  her  and  death  to  defend." 

The  Irish  language  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  muse.  This  estimate  of  its  excellence  is  by  no 
means  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  national  vanit)^  It  is  not 
only  our  deliberate  opinion,  but  that  of  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  and  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an 
unprejudiced  and  impartial  judgment.  Its  power,  flexibility, 
and  expressiveness,  as  well  as  its  varied  and  harmonious 
inflexions  and  intonations,  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
specimens  which  some  of  our  readers  beyond  the  channel 
may  hear  from  the  poor  peasant,  who  pays  his  periodical 
visit  to  the  agricultural  counties  of  England,  or  the  neglected 
class  that  may  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  lanes  of  some  large 
city.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  judge  of  the  power  of  the 
English  tongue  from  the  speech  of  a  London  cabman  or  a 
Yorkshire  boor.  No,  to  hear  the  sweetness  and  harmonious 
modulation  of  the  Irish,  and  to  feel  and  to  witness  its  singular 
expressiveness,  you  must  go  far  away  from  the  dust  and  din 
of  London  or  of  Birmingham ;  aye,  and  even  of  Cork,  Dublin, 
and  Belfast.  You  must  go  into  some  quiet  rural  district  of 
the  western  counties  of  Ireland,  where  the  advancing  tide 
of  modern  innovation  has  not  yet  effaced  the  language  and 
the  manners  of  ancient  times.  You  must  follow,  on  some 
Sabbath  morning,  the  line  of  humble  peasantry  that  you  see 
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moving  towards  the  plain  rustic  chapel.  You  must  hear  the 
burning  words  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  him  who  comes 
there  to  pray  and  officiate  for  his  people,  and  to  speak  to 
them  his  words  of  peace  and  consolation  in  music  sweeter 
and  softer  than  ever  charmed  the  ears  of  Athens  or  of 
Rome.  His  meaning  you  may  not  understand,  and  the 
precise  purport  of  his  words  may  be  a  mystery  to  you,  but 
you  will  see  their  power  in  the  moistened  eye,  the  listening 
ear,  the  attitude  of  anxious  expectancy.  You  will  perceive 
the  silence  unbroken  by  a  whisper,  which  proclaims  how 
powerfully  the  language  of  their  pastor  can  keep  their  souls 
enthralled.  Or  you  must  go  into  the  rude  and  homely  cot- 
tage, when  the  peasant  and  his  children  gather  round  some 
wandering  story-teller,  the  last  expiring  representative  of 
their  country's  bards,  who  repays  their  poor  but  generous 
hospitality,  with  some  legend  of  Ossian  or  Fingal.  It  is 
there  you  will  find  how  rich  and  musical,  and  copious  and  ex- 
pressive, and  replete  with  kindling  power,  is  that  old  Celtic 
tongue,  which  for  more  than  three  thousand  years  has  been 
spoken  in  their  native  land.  Besides  the  variety  and 
softness  of  its  sounds,  it  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  poetical  composition,  by  the  flexibility  of  its  structure  and 
terminations,  each  change  of  which  is  expressive  of  some 
new  idea  or  quality  superadded  to  the  original  word.  We 
believe  that  it  possesses  this  property  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most  other  European  languages,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  To  an  improvisatore,  it  would  be  invaluable,  yet 
this  very  quality  may  in  some  instances  have  operated  injuri- 
ously to  the  hicjher  objects  of  poetical  composition,  by  the 
temptation  it  held  out  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  mistake 
the  true  spirit  of  poetry  for  the  material  frame-work  in  which 
it  is,  or  should  be  enshrined.  And  poets  of  the  "  Stans  pede 
in  uno  "  class  were  not  confined  to  the  time  of  Horace,  nor 
to  the  precincts  of  Rome. 

But  neither  the  excellence  of  its  poetical  as  well  as  its 
other  literature,  nor  the  sweetness  of  its  language,  could 
save  Ireland  from  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  The  one 
began  to  be  neglected,  the  other  to  get  into  disuse.  We 
have  only  to  look  over  the  list  of  the  unpublished  works  that 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  to  see  how  great  a  loss  our  litera- 
ture has  sustained  ;  and  that  if  persons  still  ask  what  is 
there  to  be  read  in  the  Irish,  it  is  only  because  the  Irish  has 
been  denied  the  publicity  which  others,  more  favoured,  have 
obtained.     Its  treasures  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  mu- 
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seiims  of  the  learned,  or  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  or  trans- 
mitted from  sire  to  son,  in  the  oral  traditions  of  the  people. 
For  half  a  century  the  Irish  muse  has  been  altogether 
silent.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who,  with  gloomy 
foreboding,  asserted  that  its  voice  would  be  heard  no  more  ; 
the  Irish  language  itself  was  fast  yielding  to  the  tide  of 
English  innovation,  and  gradually  beginning  to  disappear  in 
many  districts  where  once  it  was  the  spoken  language  of  the 
people.  To  those  who  were  interested  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  Ireland,  this  state  of  things  was  by  no  means 
encouraging.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
many  great  national  objects  commanded  more  attention,  and 
obtained  more  aid  and  sympathy,  than  has  been  wont  of  late 
years,  this  change  was  observed  by  many  with  much  concern 
and  anxiety.  Among  others,  the  Irish  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  Flood.  However  he  may  have  erred  on  other  and  im- 
portant subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  rights  of  her  people,  he  was  yet  a  lover  of 
that  country,  and  her  language.  He  proved  his  affection 
by  the  most  cogent  of  all  proofs — the  bequeathing  of  his 
large  property.  By  his  will,  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of 
May  1790,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  property,  of  the  value 
of  ^^5,000  a-year,  to  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  order,  as 
the  will  expresses,  "  that  they  do  maintain,  as  a  perpetual 
establishment,  a  professorship  of  the  Irish  language ;  and 
that  they  do  grant  one  liberal  annual  premium  for  the  best, 
and  another  for  the  next  best,  composition  in  prose,  or  verse, 
in  the  native  Irish  language,  upon  some  point  of  the  history, 
government,  literature,  religion,  or  situation  of  Ireland :  and, 
also,  that  this  property  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  all  printed 
books,  and  manuscripts,  in  Irish,  wheresoever  to  be  obtained ; 
and  next,  of  all  printed  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  dialects 
and  languages  akin  to  the  Irish."  This  munificent  bequest, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  intentions  of  the 
testator  were  defeated  by  the  cupidity  of  his  relatives.  A 
suit  was  instituted  to  set  aside  the  will ;  and  the  university, 
probably  feeling  indifferent  about  such  an  object,  making 
but  a  feeble  opposition,  the  application  of  the  family  was  suc- 
cessful. Had  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Flood  been  carried  into 
effect,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  effects  which  it  would 
have  produced  in  the  preservation  of  our  literature,  and  the 
revival  of  our  language.  It  would  have  saved  the  university 
from  the  foul  blot,  which  the  absence  of  any  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  literature  of  its  country  is  calculated  to  fix  upon 
its  character. 
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Another  effort  was  made  in  the  year  1835,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Barron,  residing  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
to  revive  the  study  of  the  Irish  language.  The  means  he 
proposed  to  employ,  were  the  establishment  of  a  college,  or 
school,  in  which  it  was  to  be  exclusively  taught :  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  for  answering  and  composition,  and,  above 
all,  the  compilation  and  publishing  of  elementary  works  to 
facilitate  its  acquisition.  The  want  of  such  works  has  been 
often  felt,  and  complained  of,  as  the  greatest  impediment  to 
the  Irish  student.  He  also  proposed  to  publish  a  weekly 
periodical,  devoted  to  the  examination  of  Irish  history.  A 
few  numbers  were  actually  issued,  and  contained  much 
interesting  information.  This  attempt,  however,  was  not 
successful.  Its  failure  wo  have  never  heard  explained.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  attempt  was  beyond  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  During  the  present  century,  little 
has  been  done  in  the  department  of  Irish  composition  or 
translation,  except  that  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  O' Sullivan  ;  of  this  small  work  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  The  spirit  of  the  original  seems  perfectly  trans- 
fused into  the  Irish  :  and  the  fidelity  of  the  translator  is 
only  equalled  by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  language. 
We  should  hope  that  the  author  will  continue  his  labours, 
and  that  the  promise  of  usefulness  to  his  country  which  he 
has  afforded,  will  be  hereafter  maintained. 

Such  was  the  condition,  and  such  the  prospects,  of  the 
Irish  language,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  commenced 
his  present  undertaking.  He  had  been  already  favourably 
known  by  his  theological  and  episcopal  labours,  and  by  the 
union  of  high  intellectual  endowment,  with  all  the  virtues  that 
can  adorn  the  episcopal  character.  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  duty  recommended  by  ancient  wisdom, — of  avoiding 
the  eulogy  of  living  worth,  else  we  should  do  more  than 
allude  to  his  claims  upon  religion  and  his  people,  by  his  valu- 
able and  incessant  exertions  in  their  cause.  Among  his  other 
claims,  he  would  number  that  of  contributing  to  the  revival 
of  her  language,  and  the  improvement  of  her  literature.  The 
written  documents  of  Ireland  were,  in  great  measure,  not 
easily  to  be  met  with,  nor  easily  perused,  nor  easily  under- 
stood. The  Irish  student  needed  some  assistance  in  his 
labours.  The  dry  and  rugged  path  which  he  had  to  tread, 
needed,  beyond  many  others,  to  be  smoothed  and  made 
straight ;  and,  if  possible,  even  strewed  with  flowers,  to 
sweeten  toil,  and  lead  him,  pleased  and  unrepining,  onwards. 
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What  more  fitting  or  more  fascinating  allurement,  than  the 
songs  of  Moore  ?  What  more  worthy  tribute  to  enrich,  and, 
if  need  be,  improve,  his  land's  language,  than  the  bright 
creations  of  one  of  its  own  most  gifted  sons, — of  him  who 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  recommend  the  music  of 
Ireland  to  the  admiration  of  the  world, — who  brought  to  her 
shrine  the  wreath  which  he  had  taken  from  the  brow  of  the 
Teian  bard,  and  the  flowers  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  ver- 
dant valleys  of  Khorassan  and  Cashmere, — and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name  and  the  adornment  of  his  genius,  sent  her  forth 
to  plead,  before  Europe  and  the  world,  the  cause  of  his  own 
dear  land  : 

"  Though  glory  be  gone,  and  though  hope  fade  away, 

Thy  name,  loved  Erin,  shall  live  in  his  songs; 
Not  even  in  the  hour  when  his  heart  is  most  gay 

Will  he  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  and  thy  wrongs. 
The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains, 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o*er  the  deep, 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains, 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive  and  weep." 

In  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  the  genius  of 
Moore  was  known  and  welcomed ;  but  it  was  still  comparatively 
a  stranger  to  the  poor  of  his  own  country,  whose  wrongs,  and 
hopes,  and  aspirations,  it  embodied.  It  had  but  seldom  visited 
the  poor  man's  hovel ;  or,  when  it  did,  it  was  but  as  a  stranger, 
whose  features  were  scarcely  known,  and  whose  words  were 
but  imperfectly  understood.  It  was  not  yet  an  inmate  of  his 
household,  living  near  him,  and  with  him,  the  sharer  of  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  his  hopes  and  afflictions,  as  it  has  now 
become,  and  as  it  is  for  the  future  to  be.  Yet  in  presenting 
a  gift  so  appropriate  and  valuable  to  the  Irish  student  as  these 
Melodies  of  Moore  and  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  allude,  we  feel  that  he  has  some  ulterior 
object  in  view  besides  the  passing  aid  and  pleasure  afforded 
to  the  Irish  student ;  and  in  these  preparatory  exercises  we 
believe  he  is  but  trying  his  wings  for  some  higher  and  nobler 
flight  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  We  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered that  a  new  and  correct  version  of  the  scriptures,  which 
has  long  been  wanted  in  the  Irish  language,  is  already  occu- 
pying his  attention.  His  perfect  mastery  over  the  language, 
combined  with  the  evidence  of  biblical  and  theological  learn- 
ing which  his  previous  labours  afford,  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  such  a  necessary,  yet  arduous  work,  will,  if  undertaken, 
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be  worthily  accomplished.  It  is  only  the  constant  calamities  of 
the  Irish  Church  that  could  have  left  such  a  work  until  now 
undone,  or,  shall  we  say,  unattempted. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  has  only  undertaken  to  translate 
selections  from  the  melodies.  His  labours  are  directed  only 
to  those  which  contain  Irish  historical  allusions,  or  which 
derive  their  subject  from  the  past  or  present  circumstances  of 
our  country;  in  a  word,  to  those  of  which  the  sentiment  is 
purely  national.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  softer  graces  and 
charms  of  the  muse  have  solicited  in  vain  the  exercise  of  his 
episcopal  pen ;  but  whenever  the  name  of  Erin  is  inscribed 
on  the  poetic  gem,  it  becomes  at  once  a  talisman  to  the 
translator's  heart,  to  open  its  richest  treasures,  and  to  kindle 
into  activity  its  best  powers.  At  its  magic  sound,  no  bard 
that  ever  strung  his  harp  in  the  palace  of  Tara  was  inflamed 
with  a  more  impassioned  energy  ;  and  bringing  to  his  task 
the  resources  of  a  mind  rich  with  the  stores  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  own  land's  language,  he 
rivets  at  once  our  attention  by  the  combined  elegance  and 
fidelity  of  his  translation.  With  these  qualities,  so  rarely  found 
in  a  translator,  is  united  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  versification. 
When  we  say  that  they  possess  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, we  would  wish  that  our  readers  were  able  to  judge 
for  themselves;  and  to  some  extent  they  can,  by  getting  some 
more  fortunate  friend  to  recite  a  few  in  their  presence.  But 
let  them  not  select  one  who  has  but  just  finished  his  Irish 
grammar,  to  spell  his  way  through  the  words  and  sentences ; 
but  let  them  find  a  person  to  whom  the  Gaelic  has  been 
familiar  from  his  cradle,  who  has  spent  the  bright  sunny  days 
of  boyhood  in  some  mountain  glen,  or  by  some  jutting  head- 
land that  has  defied  for  ages  the  winds  and  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  whose  lips  are  familiar  to  its  well-known  sounds, 
and  can  give  them  forth  "  trippingly  upon  the  tongue.*"  Let 
them,  if  they  can,  find  one  so  qualified  to  read  for  them  a 
few  of  these  translations  of  the  melodies,  and  they  will  find 
how  full  they  are  of  sweet  and  delicious  harmony.  Would 
that  they  were  also  able  to  appreciate  the  singular  accuracy 
and  elegance  with  which  the  meaning  of  the  original  has  been 
in  each  instance  rendered,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  in  some 
instances  improved.  Some  may  smile,  perhaps,  at  an  asser- 
tion so  bold ;  but  we  think  we  may  appeal  to  the  concluding 
verse  of  the  following  song  in  confirmation  of  our  words.  It 
is  the  song  to  the  old  tune,  '*  The  twisting  of  the  Rope,"  be- 
ginning with  the  words  :  "  How  dear  to  me  the  hour  when 
daylight  dies." 
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3:.]5  6  A]mrin  ^t^r^  ^irM^S  c^us  le^r  ad  T)-o|6ce 
^15  ^wr-^cc  cuitjA  A]t  5CAi|i&e  u|t  At)  Ati  5-C|to]6e 

2L|tA  beA|tcA]ri)  Ioc|ia^  IA3  Ai)  lAe  a]3  &ul  ^aoj 
'<S  Ai)  AT&bSii*  bA^cce  le^f  a  t)-o[i-f3Ail  b\?6e 

3;«tl]  C0T)A  loi)|tAc'  Ct^UCA^TI)  C|1]aI  ^A|l  30  CUA1) 

9!Ia  b'l^re  ^jlle  '\)  a  b|:\?5):eAb  fOAt)  A3uf  fuAt) 

This  last  verse  we  believe  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  transla- 
tion, as  well  as  of  genuine  poetical  composition.  In  the 
first  line  we  find  an  alliteration  of  the  liquid  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  which  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Irish  verse,  as 
indeed  of  all  ancient  European  poetry,  and  which  makes 
the  sound  of  the  words  an  echo  of  the  sense ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful idea  of  the  original  will  be  found  by  any  competent 
judge,  perfectly  rendered,  we  believe  improved,  in  the  trans- 
lation. We  would  wish  to  give  such  specimens  as  may 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole,  but  we 
know  not  where  to  begin.*  All  are  so  excellent,  that  we 
shall  recommend  those  who  can  make  use  of  it,  to  get  the 
work  without  delay.  In  the  mean  time  we  present  them 
with  a  few.  They  will  find  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  new 
dress  in  the  following  lines  : — 

>fi]]t]i),  CA  beo|iA  A3u|*  fn7i3eA8A  bo  j-iil 

^A|l  Al?  b03A->?f3e  CUTt)CA|l  A|*  Tl)eA|*3A&  T)^  T)-b\il  ; 

LoT)|iAC  c|t|  cA^|*e  beo|t 
^flOtJAC  lA|t  ti-^w'  5^  ^^^T^ 
31a  bo  3ft]AT)CA  t:A  6ubAt)  rpofi 

^IMt),  V]  c]0|irt)OCA|t  bo  civ?r)-beo|i  30  bfeo 
/Cfjtjt),  1)]  buAT)  be^&eAf  ho  lA3-3^i|te  b&o  : 

00  jlAb  3a6  bAC  ^A  |i6]|t 

^  t)-A0^i)|:eACc  le  cuji  30  l^^jt 

'iS  A]  3  beATjAb  rDA|t  CUA3  t)a  fpeiji"' 
i3o5A  i(\otc^]\)  3AC  cjiA. 

Another  favourite  of  ours  is  the  exquisite  translation  of  the 

*  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  the  day, 
and  already  well  known  in  the  department  of  Irish  literature  :  "  The  selection 
is  difficult  where  all  are  exquisite.  The  strict  adherence  to  the  sense  of  the 
author,  and  almost  in  all  instances  the  literal  translation,  word  for  word,  bespeak 
a  perfect  power  and  mastery  of  the  language,  and  a  rich,  and  deep,  and  bursting 
vein  of  poetry." 

31* 
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"  Coolin."  The  last  verse  we  think  particularly  beautiful 
and  expressive :  and  though  we  cannot  give  the  song  entire, 
it  is  impossible  to  forbear  quoting  it.     Here  it  is  : 

X'eAjicf  Ab  A^|i  6|i-folc  c|U3,  ^rA^^eAc  bo  cji) 
^r  e^l^bpeAb  le  c^olcA^b  bo  clAijx^ge  ca  h^x) 

0AT)  6^51^  50  |T|tOjCfCA&  At)  ^AfAl)AC  CeAt) 

^ot;  ceAb  Af  bo  cfx\;c.  i)a  aod  blA0i5  a|*  bo  ceA^ 

In  the  second  number  we  have  the  following  happy  transla- 
tion of  the  song,  "  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed  :" — 

31]  le^i*  T)A  beoiiA^b  bo  ^lceA|t  |*a  c|t^ 

^  |^i)ceA|i  6  A  5C|te  t)a  b-W'^TT)^ 
S.eAfbeAr)ceA|t  ceAf  A5Uf  ceA5A|i  A|i  T)-5|tA6A 

3lo  bo]rbr)eAf  bofiCA  A|t  5-curbA 
?Ccc  le  b^o|tA|b  a]5  ceAcc  50  |^o]t-|:|iAf  ox)  5-C|t6i6e 

^0jl||5ceAft  5U|i  buAt)  A]t  fn?uA]i)ce 
^j|i  A  n)bA|*  A  fCAp  bubAt)  Ai|i  Ao^bt^eAf  A|i  m-b^c 

X)'A|t  b^^SAjl  rr?A|*  beo|tA]&ce  clAO]bce 

Co-^Ab  If  be]8eA|*  a  beACA  slAf  A^  A|t  3-c|t6]6e 
^e]'6]h  A  beii|*A  tda|i  Ioc|iai3  1*3^]^  ]*ol\if  ai|i  A|i  fljge 

0Uf  A|l  b'cO^l  curt)  3AC  Tl^AjCeAfA  A13  clA0t)A6 

^TlAji  AT)  beAg-bAlAb  CA]CT)eATi)AC  bej|teA|*  At)  ];\?3eAll 

X)oi)  ujfi.  A  rt)-bj8eAi)  T)Aori)  a^  |ii)ce 
^ei6]6  A  c^il^beACt  at)  a^i  3-c>?n)r)e  5^0  l3i  bV]t  f A63AI 

'<S  A|i  5-C|to]&e  le  t)a  "jorbAiJ  I^oijca 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  translation  of  the 
well-known  song,  "  The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me,"  which 
we  found  in  the  third  number  : 

13Vojb]i)  At)  3leA^  b]6  |iorT)Art)  ^^ce 

^t)  A|t  ^A3  Tt)e  n)o  ce^le  Y  "^o  51^^^ 
<5p  b]6  n)e  le  |iO]rb-irt)^]6e  1]o^ca 

S)0fx>i5  TT;e  at)  le\?|*.  bo  geAll  rt)'A0i)-feA|tc 

i)o  UfAb.  le  n)o  feAlfU3^6  fA  cYljSe 
^cc  bub  bjon)AO]i)  T)eAri)-fre]n)eAtt)vfl  rt)o  5eu|t-&eA|ic 

%e  \\r)  C]tort)ACAit)  i)eulcA  i)A  b'oi^ce 

^18  A  f eort)]tA  A  b|0!)f\?CeAf  3At)  cpT)ol 

Cbo  uA^3i)eAC  rt)A|t  uAiti),  acc  rt)o  cttAb ! 
9Xac  T^i)ce  |*a'i)  ua^u)  bo  b^b  ai)  b|i>ii)eAll 

Q(Ia^c  eAlo3  30  i)Ai|teAC  ^a  c|i^ 
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^})]6  At)  c|i>?c  ceolrbAji  C|toccA  ^]\i  Ap  ti)'b<vllA 

ICe  A  rt/b|teu3fA6  mo  b|i6i;)  At)  beAi)  65 
^cc  At)  Iatt)  a  t5^1^  ^  ^^^^'^  '^M^  ^t)  caUa 

ZLa  a]3  c|i]c  A15  A  5-coi3Tti5eAC  itaoj  ^03 

^bl^  ^tt)  aO«  a  ce^le  cATt)  cluA^t)eAC 

i)A  t)beAt)f  A^be  At)  ||Ofrt)A  bub  IuJa 
^1^5  cu|i  bo  lejc  cAil^beAcce  luA]t)eAC 

^e^tT)|:eA&  Ia^  b'f ]|i  a  cofA^T)c  bo  cliu 
^cc  Ar^o]!*.  A  beAt)  t)A  &-c^i]t-f5^ul  \  t)A  t)-bAt)CA 

Xff  cituAjll^ge  Y  If  cA|ic\?f*t)i5e  c^jl 
^bei|ifi&eA|i  leo|t  cvic^ujAb  cfiort)  ai)  bo  CA^t)ce 

S>|te  c]teAC  If  c|ie  c|ia&  ]T)fe-f  ajI. 

£a  ceAt)A  vifiite  At)  rt)AllAcc  3At)  f  aIac 

S>A  t)A  co]5|i]&j5  ]y  b|tY,beATi)lA  co|l 
X)eAt)A  fSt^l^T  '<'^1^  ^M^  foblA  50  bAili5reAc 

S.A  A  b-w^-Jl^^^cA  beA]t3  l&  f \?l 
^cc  fofslA^be  AT)  5lAf-Ti)e]|t3e  a  r)-A]|ibe, 

i3i&eA&  f\?lceAC  30  Iatj)  fUAf  3AC  Ia^  : 
£a  li^-i)e  ceAjtc  ^]|te  Y  ^T^  3-CAiiabe 

^t  1)-A5A]&  6A3C6|t,  t)A  SAfAI)AC  ceA^ 

The  beauties  of  classic  antiquity  have  been  long  known  to 
Irish  scholars,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  some  should  have 
exercised  their  talents  in  endeavouring  to  render  in  their 
native  tongue  the  authors  or  passages  which  they  admired. 
Thus,  Hardiman  makes  mention  of  a  treatise  in  his  posses- 
sion, bearing  the  date  of  1303,  which  contains  a  translation 
of  the  works  of  Theocritus,  as  well  as  some  passages  of 
Homer.  This  latter  circumstance  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  literature  of  Greece  was  known  and  admired  in  our 
own  country,  at  a  time  when  it  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  known 
in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  earliest  authentic 
record,  however,  which  we  possess  of  the  translation  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Homer,  is  by  John 
M'Donnell,  surnamed  Claragh,  whom  we  have  already  alluded 
to.  This  bard  was  born  in  1691,  near  the  mountain  from 
which  he  derives  his  surname,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Cork.  He  was  most  indefatigable  and  laborious 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  and  enrich  the  literature  of  his 
native  country.  He  proposed  to  translate  Homer  into  Irish, 
and  furnished  some  specimens  of  the  work  to  his  friends  in  Clare 
and  Limerick,  as  an  earnest  and  guarantee  of  what  he  pledged 
himself  to  do.  He  was  prevented  by  ill  health,  or  want  of  patro- 
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nage,  from  carrying  his  project  into  effect,  and  the  manuscript 
having  been  lost  or  mislaid  after  his  death,  in  1751,  we 
know  not  how  far  his  work  extended.  His  celebrity  as  a 
poet,  combined  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language — 
with  which  he  was  said  to  be  intimately  acquainted, — induce 
us  to  regret  this,  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  literature  of  Ireland. 
That  it  has  not  been  irreparable  we  have  abundant  evidence 
in  the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad^ 
translated  into  Irish  verse  by  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; 
and  which  professes  to  be  only  the  commencement  of  a  suc- 
cessive series,  to  include  the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  great  work  of  the  Ionian  bard.  The  following  is  the 
opening  of  first  book  : 

^|iuc  ?Ccl)\il,  ^^,  0^5  i)eAn)6A,  5U|*  bu^t)  ^eA|t3 
?Ccb>il  ri^ic  pe^l,  A-o  5Ai|*3]6e<vc  ceit)ceAC  SA^ts 
T>o  fCAp  cji^S  fluA5  i)A  t>-3tteA3  zyioxx)  leAt)  if  A|t 

*<S  bY^3  tt)6]tAT)  lAOCjtA  C|t6AT)  |10  luAC  A]|l  lA]t 

3K,Ab  A  r)-Abl<vi3  ^\?lceAc  f|iACCA  <vi|i  <v  b-p^Aji 
%i}-^  TijAbitAib  1*6^03^  Y  t:At)5<vTb  30|icAC  s^Ajt 
i3u6  i^'bAt)  |t§]|t  itolA  /Job,  30  fe'cjucf  a6  at)  c'e^3 
<S)  cuAi6  cuii)  iTT?|iif  ^cb>il  Y  t^Uc  t)A  1)'0|ie^3 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  well-known  passage 
beginning  at  the  thirty-third  line  : 

X)o  ge^c  AX)  i^eAjt  le  eA3U  ai)  |i]3  bjS  ceA^, 
0uf  b'eAlvr5  leu*  30  po}*cAc,  c]ton),  f^vo]  f eA|t3, 
%e  A(f  t)A  &-cot)cA  3l6|tAC,  3eiTt)i)eAc,  3A113 ; 
^  TDeAb|m3A6  cv?c^u5a&  Y  ^3  a3Ai|ic  co^id^jig  b6 

<?if]C  T1)!)A  1?A  !)-beAr-blA0|3,  fCeiceAf  bCAlftAb  AT)  Ue 

The  reader  may  compare  this  with  the  translation  of  the 
same  passage,  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Hardiman : 

^]ubAl  fe  50  C|>71)  Aljl  CjUrijAlf  1)A  ^A^jlSe  C0|l|tA1?AC  C|lOTt7 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  another  beautiful  description 
in  the  476th  and  following  line,  of  the  rising  of  the  morn  : 

CbuA^b  30  l6l|t  CUTl)  |*U^p) 

0uf  cobA]l  rf)eA|*3  ^^  ^"^3  '^'^ll^  ^^^  '^^  cu^]i) 
0ufi  Uf  Ar)0]|t  T)A  3<\ece  5eAl  6  at?  |i6aI 
3Xo]rb-^u^5|tAf  n)Aibit)  Y  &]b|teA|*  3AC  c|tom  t)&Al 

In  the  manuscript  of  1303,  in  Mr.  Hardiman's  possession, 
the  passage  is  thus  rendered  : 

^(ift  ceAb  bloi^SAb  pA  cotT)iO]|tAc  }r)^^x)  |t6f-rb||t  ac  t)a  rtjA^btje 
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This  translation  is  more  literal,  but  the  author,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  not  tied  down  by  the  rules  of  poetical 
composition  ;  and  was  therefore  at  perfect  liberty  to  select 
whatever  words  he  thought  proper  to  express  his  meaning. 
We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  translation 
of  the  forty-eighth  and  forty- ninth  lines  : 

iJu6  ceAi)  A  cvi|il]t)5  ti7A|i  be]6eA6  y{0\)  bVo  5AOC 
iE<v|i  bubAT)  Y  be^rTje,  ATi)\Tl  \q\x  at)  o^Sce 
'<S  t)A  3Aece  '5]6fcaT)  A^jt  a  6|i\?ii)  jatj  yc]t 

All  who  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  language  an 
echo  of  the  sense,  will  appreciate  the  merit  of  Dr.  M'Hale's 
translation  of  these  passages,  and  long  for  the  continuance 
of  his  labours  in  the  same  department.  These  translations 
are  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  and 
will  contribute,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  language,  and  recommend  it  to  more  general 
cultivation.  The  ambition  of  effecting  such  an  object  is 
indeed  a  noble  one.  Abstracting  altogether  from  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  the  Irish  is  the  language  of  our  native  land. 
Were  it  rough,  and  uncouth,  and  barbarous  as  any  that 
Russian  serf  or  Norwegian  fisherman  ever  uttered,  it  would 
be  still  our  own.  It  is  associated  with  our  proudest  recollec- 
tions of  the  fame  and  learning  of  other  times,  as  well  as  with 
many  a  harrowing  tale  of  our  woes  and  sufferings  as  a 
people  ;  and  we,  therefore,  sympathize  with  any  effort  to  pre- 
serve it,  or  to  enrich  it,  or  to  diffuse  it  still  more  widely.  We 
would  not  that  it  should  die  away  like  an  expiring  torch, 
without  an  effort  to  keep  its  flame  alive,  and  save  it  from 
destruction. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  Irish  language  has  run 
its  course,  and  that  any  effort  to  avert  its  impending  doom 
will  be  ineffectual ;  but  we  hope  that  such  an  event,  as  its 
utter  extinction,  is  an  improbable  and  by  no  means  an  im- 
mediate contingency.  It  would  be  a  vain  and  unprofitable 
desire  for  us  to  wish  that  it  should  prevail  over  its  more 
favoured  competitor — the  English.  The  latter  is  spoken  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  places  of  business.  It  is  the 
language  of  friendly  communication  and  commercial  inter- 
course. It  is  spoken  by  the  shopboy  behind  the  counter, 
by  the  porter  on  the  quay,  by  the  drayman  in  the  streets. 
You  may  travel  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Giants'  Causeway 
to  Cape  Clear  without  hearing  one  word  of  Irish.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  get  a  situation  of  trust  or  emolument,  or  to  forward 
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himself  in  the  world,  or  to  raise  himself  or  his  family  above 
the  lot  of  the  veriest  helot,  it  can,  generally  speaking,  be 
but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  English.  With  such  odds  in  its 
favour,  we  cannot  hope  that  it  can  ever  be  disturbed  from  its 
present  position,  or  be  supplanted  by  its  less  fortunate  com- 
petitor. We  doubt  even  whether'  it  would  be  to  our  interest 
and  advantage  that  it  should  do  so.  As  a  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  a  channel  of  acquiring  knowledge,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  its  present  condition  the  Irish  is  vastly  inferior 
to  the  English ;  and  that  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which 
it  unlocks,  albeit  that  it  is  a  key  of  gold,  are  poor  when  com- 
pared with  those  to  which  we  are  admitted  by  the  other. 
However  much  we  may  value  and  revere,  and  cultivate  the 
Irish  ourselves,  which  of  us  would  exchange,  for  the  benefits 
it  may  confer,  the  countless  advantages  which  the  language 
and  literature  of  England  have  bestowed  upon  us  ?  But  such 
an  event  is  not  possible,  much  less  is  it  contemplated.  They 
are  destined  to  exercise  their  respective  functions  in  the  social 
system  in  conjunction,  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  in  harmony 
with  one  another.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  duty. 
If  one  has  possession  of  the  halls  of  justice  and  of  science,  the 
other  is  a  more  welcome  visitor  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
and  will  prove  a  more  efficient  minister  of  good  in  many  a 
sanctuary  of  religion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  increase  its 
power  and  its  attractiveness.  The  treasures  which  it  unlocks 
may  be  poor  compared  to  those  revealed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  English  literature;  but  so  are  also  those  of  Greece, 
and  so  are  those  of  Rome.  Yet  are  the  surviving  monu- 
ments of  classic  literature  studied,  and  their  language  che- 
rished and  esteemed.  The  Irish  literature  may,  in  its  present 
state,  be  less  copious  and  valuable  than  the  other ;  but  there 
was  a  period  in  their  history  when  it  had  considerably  the 
advantage.  Not  only  is  it  earlier  by  many  centuries,  but, 
until  the  period  of  the  Norman  invasion,  it  was  more  culti- 
vated and  improved.  Had  Ireland  then  produced  some 
powerful  mind  to  give  a  tendency  to  the  national  taste,  like 
what  the  sister  island  derived  from  Chaucer,  and  had  she 
been  spared  the  disasters  with  which  she  was  visited,  the 
genius  and  warm  imagination  of  her  children  might  have  se- 
cured her  the  mastery.  But,  alas,  it  was  not  so  to  be.  War 
and  civil  discord,  and  the  barbarous  policy  of  her  rulers, 
which  would  exclude  her  from  all  the  privileges  of  humanity, 
made  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty,  her  lot.     Enactments 
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which  made  education  a  felony  were  but  an  indifferent  en- 
couragement to  knowledge,  and  afforded  but  little  hope  of 
intellectual  superiority. 

We  are  glad  to  find  by  the  works  of  our  right  reverend 
author,  and  by  others  which  we  have  seen,  that  the  custom  of 
substituting  the  English  for  the  Irish  characters  is  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  abandoned.  We  confess  that  we  never  could 
bring  ourselves  to  look  with  common  patience  on  such  at- 
tempts. Allowances  may,  perhaps,  be  made  for  simple  ele- 
mentary works  of  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  though 
even  here  its  utility  is  questionable ;  but  in  works  of  higher 
pretensions,  the  deviation  is  unpardonable.  It  does  not  make 
the  Irish  more  intelligible.  Let  any  tyro  in  the  language 
take  up  Dunlevy's  Catechism  and  Gallaher's  Sermons,  and 
he  will  find  the  former  much  the  easier  and  more  intelligible 
of  the  two.  The  Irish  characters  may  be  a  little  forbidding 
at  first  sight,  but  one  half  hour  will  make  any  student  fami- 
liar with  their  name  and  power ;  and  there  is  a  natural  con- 
nection between  a  language  and  its  characters,  which  can 
never  be  dissolved  without  serious  injury  to  the  former.  If 
the  usual  and  recognized  standard  of  orthography  be  altered, 
uncertainty  and  doubt  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence. While  one  person  will  merely  substitute  letters  of 
similar,  or  nearly  similar,  power,  others  will  endeavour  only 
to  express  the  sound ;  and  thus,  as  each  writer's  fancy  will 
dictate  unto  him,  form  a  standard  for  himself.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  all  becomes  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  con- 
fusion. We  rejoice  that  Dr.  M'Hale  has  given  the  sanction 
of  his  name  and  the  weight  of  his  authority  against  such  an 
uncalled  for  and  barbarous  innovation. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  for  the 
high  ambition  which  prompts  him  to  devote  his  time  and  his 
talents  to  the  literature  of  his  native  land.  We  hope  he 
may  be  as  successful  in  arresting  the  decline  and  extending 
the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  language,  as  he  has  been  in 
enriching  its  literature.  But  while  occupied  with  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  past. 
Let  us  not  abandon  to  the  worm  and  the  moth,  those  monu- 
ments of  the  days  and  men  that  are  gone  before,  us.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  contribute  as  best  they  can  to  the  preservation 
and  the  publication  of  our  ancient  literature.  We  hope  that 
this  object  will  be  adequately  and  faithfully  fulfilled  by  the 
Society  recently  alluded  to  in  our  pages,  and  which  promises 
to  unite  all  parties  and  persuasions  in  the  attainment  of  this 
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common  national  object.  However  they  may  differ  in  other 
respects,  there  is  at  least  one  neutral  ground  on  which  all 
may  meet,  and  labour  and  co-operate  for  the  honour  of  their 
common  country.  Would  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
co-operate  for  another  kindred  object,  the  preservation  of 
its  language.  Would  that  they  took  a  lesson  from  the 
Welsh,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  language  and  im- 
prove the  music  of  their  country.  Other  languages  may  open 
to  the  successful  student  the  stores  of  ancient  wisdom  and 
genius ;  the  soft  and  melting  cadences  of  the  Italian,  and  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  French,  recommend  them  to 
the  young  and  fair:  but  with  all  their  beauties,  they  are  still 
the  languages  of  the  stranger.  A  prouder,  a  nobler,  a  more 
worthy  acquirement,  would  be  the  language  of  their  native 
land.  Would  that  the  time  arrived  when  the  pale  student 
within  his  college  walls,  the  lady  in  her  boudoir,  the  man  of 
business  in  his  counting-house,  the  lawyer  and  the  physician 
in  his  cabinet,  may  be  found,  in  the  intervals  of  business  or 
duty,  poring  over,  in  her  own  rich  and  musical  tongue,  some 
page  of  his  country's  history  or  some  bright  creation  of  its 
muse.  Is  the  wish  Utopian  ?  Many,  no  doubt,  will  deem 
it  so.  The  tide  of  feeling,  of  opinion,  of  interest,  and  of 
fashion,  is  indeed  against  it  now.  But  great  changes  are  in 
the  womb  of  time.  Ireland  may  yet  see  other  days  and  other 
men. 

Should  such  a  change  take  place,  and  we  fondly  and  ar- 
dently hope  it  may,  we  know  no  works  which  will  facilitate 
and  reward  the  student''s  toil  more  than  those  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
literature  of  Ireland  if  the  right  reverend  translator  had  lived 
some  centuries  ago.  His  national  spirit,  his  command  of  lan- 
guage, his  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  his  refined  and  cultivated 
taste,  might  not  have  been  employed,  as  now,  in  the  secondary 
and  subordinate  task  of  introducing  to  his  humbler  fellow- 
countrymen  the  labours,  however  excellent,  of  others ;  but 
we  feel  that  he  would  have  enriched  their  language  with  some 
bright  creation  of  his  own, — something  worthy  of  its  name, — 
something  which  the  poet  and  the  scholar  might  read  with 
profit,  and  his  country  point  to  with  pride.  As  it  is,  he  has 
achieved  a  name  which  the  Irish  student  will  ever  remember 
with  gratitude,  and  which,  we  venture  to  assure  him,  will  not 
pass  away  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  The  Roman  Pontifical  for  the  use  of  the  Laity, 

Latin  and  English.     Derby. 
2.  Itinerarium  Clericorum.     Latin  and  English.     1844. 

IN  a  former  paper  we  claimed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  matters  of  a  semi-liturgical  character,  under  the  title 
of  "  Minor  Rites  and  Offices :"  and  we  have  been  happy  to 
find  that  our  hurried  and  almost  crude  suggestions  have  not 
been  unfruitful.  Indications  have  reached  us  from  many 
quarters  of  a  strong  desire  to  introduce  the  beautiful  devo- 
tion which  we  there  described,  whereby  perpetual  adoration 
is  given  to  our  Blessed  Redeemer  in  his  sacrament  of  love. 
We  cannot  indeed  but  hope,  after  what  we  have  observed, 
that  before  long,  something  systematic,  and  properly  sanctioned, 
will  be  proposed,  for  carrying  what  we  ventured  to  suggest, 
into  execution.  We  thus  feel  encouraged  still  further  to 
pursue  our  excursion  into  this  field  of  ecclesiastical  and  de- 
votional recreation,  wherein,  unfettered  perhaps  by  positive 
duties  or  injunctions,  we  are  at  liberty  to  ramble  where  we 
will,  and  find  delight  in  objects  left  somewhat  to  our  choice* 
Our  object,  in  fact,  in  treating  of  such  matters,  is  not  to  in- 
culcate obligations,  but  to  excite  a  love  and  relish  (if  it  be 
given  us  to  succeed)  for  practices  long  suppressed  amongst  us 
by  the  unnatural  and  pent-up  existence  to  which  we  have 
been  doomed,  and  which  being  unessential  or  unnecessary, 
will  not  always  revive  without  an  impulse.  One  thing  always 
consoles  us :  the  Catholic  fire  requires  but  little  to  light  up 
its  flame.  It  may  seem  to  have  fallen  low,  it  may  have  sunk 
into  the  ashes,  it  may  have  dwindled  to  a  spark ;  but  even 
so,  one  vigorous  and  generous  breath  suffices  to  arouse  its 
fading  energies,  and  make  it  burn  again,  as  kindly,  and  cheer- 
ingly,  and  brightly,  as  before.  England  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  A  few  years  have  seen  the  revival,  not  merely  of 
the  more  solemn  religious  offices,  which  the  evil  times  had 
forced  us  to  suspend  or  greatly  to  obscure,  but  likewise  of 
many  lesser  observances,  which  require  more  than  liberty — 
taste  and  relish  for  such  things,  before  they  can  well  be  fol- 
lowed. It  has  been  with  these  holy  practices,  as  with  the 
ornamental  accessories  to  the  essential  parts  of  sacred  build- 
ings. We  have  always  preserved  the  altar,  but  it  was  the 
altar  of  our  captivity,  in  mourning,  in  abjection,  in  un-Catholic 
plainness,  to  use  no  harsher  word :  we  now  begin  to  aim  at 
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something  more, — at  ornament,  even  at  splendour,  to   our 
utmost  reach. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  fastidious,  discontented  spirit, — that 
craving  after  more  than  we  have  had  till  now :  it  is  not  an 
innovating,  factious  love  of  change, — that  striving  after  much 
till  now  neglected,  and  resting  not  till  it  is  recovered.  The 
Catholic  religion  aims  at  universality  in  every  way :  it  seeks 
to  pervade  all  space,  all  life  ;  all  bodies  and  souls ;  all  manner 
of  actions ;  all  seasons  and  times.  Earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
can  feel  its  power,  can  be  bound  by  its  charms,  can  hear  its 
voice.  It  consecrates  the  mountain  tops  by  its  Lavernas,  its 
Vallombrosas,  its  St.  Bernards ;  it  blesses  the  hill-sides  by 
its  quiet  hermitages  and  rural  chapels,  it  sanctifies  the  valley 
by  its  noble  monasteries  and  goodly  churches  ;  it  blesses  the 
fields  with  its  solemn  procession  and  litany-chaunt,  where 
others  "  walk  the  bounds,"  in  merry  sport  ;*  it  dedicates  the 
new  house  with  holy  aspersion  and  priestly  blessing,  where 
others  will  give  a  house-warming  with  carouse  and  dance.  The 
ship  that  is  launched,  to  see  the  wonders  of  God  in  the  deep, 
is  prepared  for  its  perils,  not  by  the  bottle  of  wine  broken 
on  its  bows,  in  mockery  of  "  christening"  (for  so  it  is  called), 
but  by  the  Church's  prayers,  recited  by  her  ministers. 
And  may  not  one  think  that  Venice — the  sea-queen — held 
her  dominion  by  the  tenure  of  her  yearly  espousals,  when  the 
Bucentaur  went  forth  with  prayers  and  benedictions  to  claim 
prosperity  for  her  noble  argosies ;  when  no  freight  ever  re- 
turned from  the  East  without  a  column,  or  a  gem,  or  some 
rich  stuff,  or  a  relic  for  St.  Mark's ;  when  her  fleets  bore 
pilgrims  and  crusaders  to  Holy  Land,  or  ransomers  of  slaves 
from  paynim  bondage,  or  missionary  ambassadors  to  Tartary 
and  China ;  and  waged  holy  war  with  the  corsair  and  sea- 
robber  ?  For  in  those  days,  sea  as  well  as  land  was  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Church's  vast  empire,  and  if  you  met  a  galley  in 
your  cruise,  it  bore  a  cross  or  crescent,  it  was  Christian  or 
infidel ;  and  if  the  former,  it  was  proud  of  its  privilege  and 
knew  how  to  assert  it.  And  so  likewise  the  Catholic  dis- 
coverers of  distant  lands,  where  they  did  not  retain  their 
ancient  names,  showed  that  they  knew  their  calendar,  and 
felt  reverence  for  holy  things,  by  those  names  which  they 
gave  them, — calling  them  generally  from  the  saint  on  whose 

*    "  And  while  we  walk,  good  hearty  talk 
We  lads  will  never  lack,  sir." 
^'Beating  Bounds,'"  im'"  Songs  and  Ballads  for  the  People"  by  the  Rev.  John  Neale. 
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day  they  descried  or  reached  the  island  or  promontory,  or  to 
whom  they  felt  more  particular  devotion.  Instead  of  which 
we  have  now  the  map  of  the  world,  or  at  least  the  chart  of 
ocean,  studded  with  the  names  of  successive  first  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  or  admirals  of  the  red  or  blue,  names  often  un- 
pronounceable to  foreign  navigators,  and  perhaps  no  less 
unpalatable.  For  the  Saints  were  common  favourites,  of 
whom  none  could  be  jealous,  and  whose  names  all  knew  and 
loved. 

But  Catholicity  is  no  silent  worshipper.  If  man  was  made 
gregarious,  his  prayer  must  be  choral,  and  earth  and  sea  must 
fill  the  air  with  their  sweet  concert,  and  impregnate  its  entire 
space  with  harmonious  sounds.  And  this  in  two  ways. 
Sometimes  the  voices  of  multitudes  congregated  together  in 
many  places  will  rise  together,  as  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church  at  stated  times ;  sometimes  the  faithful  are  invited  to 
join,  each  where  he  may  happen  to  be  found,  in  common  acts 
of  worship.  This  latter  form  of  combined  praise  or  prayer  is 
perfectly  peculiar  to  Catholic  devotion.  But  first  let  us  say 
a  few  words  concerning  its  harbinger  or  proclaimer, — the 
good  church-bell.  Of  all  musical  instruments,  it  is  by  far 
the  grandest.  Solemn  or  deep,  or  shrill  and  clear,  or  still 
better  with  both  combined  in  a  choral  peal,  it  is  the  only 
instrument  whose  music  can  travel  on  the  winds,  can  heave 
in  noble  swells  upon  the  breeze,  and  can  out-bellow  the  storm. 
It  alone  speaks  to  heaven  as  to  earth,  and  scatters  abroad  its 
sounds,  till  in  the  distance  they  seem  to  come  but  by  frag- 
ments and  broken  notes.  Every  other  instrument  creeps  on 
earth,  or  sends  its  sounds  skimming  over  its  surface ;  but  this 
pours  it  out  from  above,  like  the  shower,  or  the  light,  or 
whatever  comes  from  the  higher  regions  to  benefit  those 
below.  Indeed  it  seems  to  call  out  from  the  middle  space 
which  heavenly  messengers  would  occupy,  to  make  proclama- 
tion to  man,  condescending  to  an  inferior  sphere,  but  not  wholly 
deigning  to  soil  themselves  with  earth  :  high  enough  to  com- 
mand, low  enough  to  be  understood.  The  Levite  trumpet 
had  something  startling  and  military  in  it,  that  spoke  of 
alarms  and  human  passions:  every  other  vocal  instrument 
belongs  to  the  world  (excepting,  perhaps,  the  noble  organ, 
too  huge  and  too  delicately  constructed  for  out  of  doors),  and 
associates  itself  with  profane  amusement :  but  the  solemn  old 
bell  has  refused  to  lend  itself  to  any  such  purpose,  and  as  it 
swings  to  and  fro,  receiving  its  impulses  from  the  temple  of 
God  below,  talks  of  nothing  but  sacred  things,  and  now  re- 
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proves  the  laggard,  and  now  cheers  the  sorrowful,  and  now 
chides  the  over-mirthful.  But  how  shall  this  be  done,  without 
articulate  utterance?  In  no  wise,  certainly;  but  this  we 
maintain  a  Catholic  bell  hath,  but  not  a  Protestant  one. 
This  has  really  only  one  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  office  to  per- 
form, and  that  is  to  call  to  church.  It  may  to  a  certain 
extent  tell  you  what  for :  that  is,  you  may  distinguish  when 
a  laughing  full-swing  sort  of  a  peal  of  all  the  bells  tells  you 
it  is  Sunday,  from  when  a  more  solemn  knell  summons  any 
idle  children  or  people  to  look  at  a  funeral.  But  beyond 
this,  we  defy  you  to  say  what  the  bell  from  the  church-steeple 
tells  you:  whether  that  it  is  the  birth- day  of  one  of  the 
patron's  children,  or  that  the  squire's  horse  has  won  a  race, 
or  that  he  has  won  his  election.  Nor  can  you  determine  by 
its  sound  what  sort  of  a  feast-day  it  is.  One  hears  as  merry 
a  ring  on  a  Sunday  in  Lent  or  in  Passion-tide  as  on  the 
most  joyful  festivity.  Nay,  perhaps  some  week-day  festival 
may  easily  slip  over,  and  the  iron  tongue  never  wag. 

But  as  we  said  just  now,  this  is  very  different  with  a  Ca- 
tholic bell,  or  ring  of  bells.  It  speaks  as  plain  as  words  to  the 
people.  "  Suonare  a  festa,  a  doppio^  or  a  semi-doppio^  "  to 
ring  a  festival,  a  double^  or  a  semi-double,^''  are  terms  as  defi- 
nite in  the  language  of  the  belfry  as  in  that  of  the  vestry ;  the 
steeple  is  as  good  as  the  almanack  on  the  subject.  The  ves- 
pers on  the  preceding  day  tell  you,  from  the  prelude  of  their 
chimes,  to  what  class  the  festival  will  belong ;  and  in  a  town 
with  many  churches  you  may  know,  from  the  merry  babbling 
of  the  little  turret,  even  a  small  chapel  that  intends  next  day 
to  claim  priority  in  devotion,  and  therefore  precedency  in 
rank.  Then,  too,  you  know  exactly  that  in  such  another  the 
holy  benediction  is  about  to  be  given  with  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament ;  yea,  even  amidst  the  din  and  clatter  from  many 
others,  that  are  only  ringing  "good  night"  at  the  Ave  Maria, 
So  that  you  may  know  when  and  where  to  turn  your  thoughts 
in  prayer,  and  join  those  whose  hymn  of  adoration  drowns 
the  organ's  fullest  tones.  But  all  the  other  bells,  too,  seem 
to  be  understood ;  for  you  see  the  heads  of  many  uncovered, 
as  they  proceed  homeward  from  walk  or  work.  Here  is  one 
of  those  cases  peculiarly  Catholic  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
where  the  bell  has  another  use  beyond  that  of  "  aere  ciere 
viros."  It  is  a  signal  for  prayer,  without  change  of  place,  or  of 
attitude :  of  a  simultaneous  prayer,  of  a  short  and  most  ex- 
pressive, and  most  beautiful  prayer,  the  Angelus. 

Whatever  we  said  in   our  former  article  respecting  the 
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devotion  of  the  Rosary,  is  fully  applicable  to  this,  in  some 
respects,  its  abridgement.  For  the  prayer,  which  concludes 
it,  begs  of  God  to  "  pour  His  grace  into  our  hearts,  that  we 
who,  through  an  angel's  announcement  have  known  of  His 
Son''s  Incarnation^  may  through  His  Passion  and  Cross,  be 
brought  to  the  glory  of  His  Resurrection.^^  Here  we  see  the 
leading  mystery  of  each  part  of  the  Rosary,  or  rather  the 
mystery  which  gives  character  to  each  division,  of  the  infancy 
joyful,  of  the  passion  dolorous,  and  of  the  after-life  glorious, 
summarily  commemorated.  But  the  rest  of  the  prayer 
(which  we  need  not  describe,  as  to  all  Catholics  sufficiently 
familiar),  dwells  exclusively  on  the  great  and  fundamental 
mystery  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  and  that  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Rosary,  with  immediate  reference  to  Her 
who  alone  was,  of  earthly  beings,  the  conscious  witness  of  its 
being  wrought.  As  every  where  else,  so  principally  here, 
she  cannot  be  disjoined  from  her  Son  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  He  did  for  us. 

That  they  who  cannot  "  pray  always  "  with  the  tongue,  at 
least  should  pray  sometimes,  seems  but  consonant  to  gospel 
precept.  Time  was,  when  the  faithful  came  to  the  Church 
at  the  stated  canonical  hours,  and  prayed  jointly  and  pub- 
licly. But  if  we  have  seen  this  spirit  lost,  we  should  at  least 
preserve  jealously  whatever  savour  of  it  yet  may  remain.  If 
the  whole  day  cannot  be  seasoned  with  that  which  ought  to  pre- 
serve it  from  corruption,  let  it,  at  least,  be  sprinkled  occasion- 
ally with  the  salt  of  prayer.  If  the  mystical  number  of  the 
sevenfold  office  cannot  be  preserved,  the  no  less  consecrated 
and  mysterious  triad  may  be  easily  observed.  And  such  is  the 
Angelus :  a  short,  uniform,  common,  and  in  some  sense,  pub- 
lic, but  withal,  in  many  respects,  a  personal  and  private  devo- 
tion, within  each  one's  reach,  wherever  he  may  be  ;  not  likely 
to  interfere  with  any  duty,  or  to  interrupt  detrimentally  any 
occupation  ;  yet  having  its  stated  hours,  so  as  to  constitute  it 
a  rite  or  compendious  office  of  the  Church.  This  view  of  it, 
independent  of  any  other  consideration,  should  make  it  be 
cherished  and  practised  by  Catholics  everywhere.  In  all  com- 
munities this  is  the  case.  The  bell  at  the  appointed  hour 
gives  the  signal,  and  upon  it,  every  occupation,  be  it  of  study 
or  recreation,  is  suspended.  The  solitary  student  in  his  cell, 
puts  down  his  pen,  and  turns  to  his  little  domestic  memorials 
of  piety,  picture  or  crucifix,  and  joins  his  absent  brethren  in 
prayer.  The  professor  pauses  in  his  lecture,  and  kneeling  at 
the  head  of  his  class  leads  the   way  to  their  responses  :  the 
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little  knot  engaged  in  cheerful  talk  or  learned  disputation, 
drop  their  mirth  or  their  cunning  instruments  of  fence,  and 
contend  more  pleasingly  in  the  verses  of  that  angelic  prayer. 
Nay,  even  the  sport  and  play  of  youth  and  childhood  are  in- 
terrupted, to  give  a  few  moments  to  more  serious  thoughts. 
Often  have  we  been  edified  with  this  practice  as  followed  in 
religious  houses  and  places  of  education,  and  have  admired 
the  ingenuity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  Church,  in  thus 
securing,  at  least,  at  certain  intervals,  the  exercise  of  that 
duty  which  cannot  be  too  frequent.  But  when,  further,  we 
consider  the  object  brought  before  the  mind  in  these  few  mo- 
ments, we  shall  better  see  the  beauty  of  this  daily  rite. 

There  is  no  mystery,  perhaps,  in  which  Grace,  not  merely 
in  its  inward  and  highest  nature,  but  in  its  exterior  and  cor- 
poreal form,  or  in  its  oral  expression,  is  more  admirably  and 
amiably  set  forth.  Yea,  and  running  through  all  its  com- 
pound forms  of  speech,  be  it  gracefulness  or  graciousness,  it 
is  all  there.  Where  has  art  found  a  richer  vein,  a  lovelier 
theme,  a  fairer  rivalry  between  grace  terrestial  and  grace 
celestial,  than  in  the  meeting  of  Mary  and  Gabriel  ?  From 
the  first  dawn  of  pictoral  art,  it  has  been  seized  upon  as  one 
which  lent  to  the  pencil  the  fittest  subject  for  graceful  repre- 
sentation. Around  the  angel  could  be  thrown  all  the  charms 
of  a  heavenly  nature,  clothed  in  the  human  form  ;  a  benign 
yet  majestic  countenance,  a  commanding  but  still  a  reveren- 
tial mien,  ease  and  dignity  not  unmixed  with  admiration  and 
respect.  For  in  the  ancient  type  of  this  sacred  mystery,  we 
see  not  a  fantastic  shape,  half-clothed  in  flying  drapery,  making 
a  descent  on  a  rolling  cloud,  or  perched  on  it  in  an  academic 
attitude,  and  waving  the  hand  with  significant  gesture,  as  if 
about  to  make  a  set  speech;  but  the  idea  that  the  angel  was  in  this 
his  errand  one  of  "  God's  ministers,"  (Quifacit  ministros  suos 
ignem  urentem),  suggests  at  once  that  he  should  appear  as  such 
are  wont  to  be  clothed  on  earth.  Accordingly,  he  is  almost 
unfailingly  represented  in  ecclesiastical  array,  never  in  that 
which  belongs  to  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rite,  but 
either  in  the  sacerdotal  cope,  or  the  diaconal  dalmatic.  This 
conventional  attire  at  once  removes  the  figure  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  mere  profane  or  imaginary  representations,  and 
expresses  the  connection  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
Church.  For  if  the  Temple  that  is  above,  is  shown  to  us  as  a 
counterpart  of  the  visible  one  on  earth ;  if  there  be  an  altar 
there  with  its  oblation  upon  it,  and  the  martyred  saints  of 
God  beneath  (Apoc.  vi.  9),  whether  this  be  type  or  antitype 
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of  ours ;  it  seems  most  natural  and  most  consistent,  to  pre- 
serve to  the  utmost  the  analogy  thus  once  given,  and  if  angels 
minister  at  that  altar,  as  priest  or  deacon  does  at  this  (lb. 
viii.  3),  to  make  them  resemble  one  another  in  their  garb  as 
in  their  office.  And,  indeed,  if  in  the  old  law,  heavenly  ap- 
paritions, whether  of  angelic,  or  of  still  higher  nature,  as- 
sumed the  Levitical  attire  (Dan.  x.  5),  we  may  most  justly 
attribute  to  them  now,  that  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  law  of 
Grace.  While  thus  in  Christian  art,  not  merely  what  de- 
pended upon  the  painter's  imagination — beautiful  lineaments, 
and  graceful  movement,  but  that  which  was  conventional  and 
symbolical,  served  to  give  majesty  and  comeliness  to  the  hea- 
venly portion  of  the  scene, — while  we  may  easily  conceive,  how 
every  effort  of  feeling  and  practical  skill  would  be  directed 
to  express  becomingly  the  harbinger  of  grace,  the  herald  of 
salvation, — all  this  was  but  subservient  to  a  sublimer  and 
holier  representation  of  her  to  whom  his  errand  was  ad- 
dressed. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  painter,  who  felt  his  subject  as 
the  old  masters  did,  baffled  by  what  remains.  Modern  notions 
would  think  more  of  the  angel,  and  less  of  the  angels'  queen. 
How  beautifully  does  the  tradition,  respecting  the  picture  of 
the  Annunciation,  in  Florence,  contrast  with  this  feeling.  The 
artist  had  completed  the  rest  of  his  task,  had  finished  his 
archangel's  head  with  exquisite  feeling,  had  given  to  it  grace 
and  beauty  more  than  human  ;  had  exhausted  all  his  powers, 
and  despaired  of  giving  expression  to  his  conceptions  of  the 
holy  Virgin  whom  the  angel  was  saluting.  He  knew  that 
he  must  surpass  all  that  he  had  done,  and  produce  a  coun- 
tenance more  radiant  with  celestial  charms  than  even  he  had 
given  to  the  angelic  messenger.  In  vain  he  tried  to  reach  the 
type  of  grace  which  he  had  framed  in  his  imagination ;  every 
effort  seemed  more  abortive,  till  in  sheer  hopelessness  he  gave 
up  the  task,  and  fell,  through  weariness  of  mind,  into  a 
slumber.  But  when  he  awoke,  to  his  amazement  and  delight 
he  found  the  figure  painted,  with  such  dignity  and  beauty, 
and  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that  no 
human  hand  could  have  achieved  it.  Hence  it  came,  and  has 
continued  to  be  considered  as  an  angel's  work.  Now,  let  the 
reader  think  what  he  pleases  respecting  this  legend,  it  will 
remain  a  faithful  record  of  an  artist's  feelings,  at  a  time  when 
art  was  the  handmaid  of  religion.  It  will  show  how  pure, 
how  sublime  was  the  conception  which  his  mind  could  form 
of  that  virtue  which  the  angelic  salutation  set  forth,  "  Hail ! 
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full  of  Grace !  the  Lord  is  with  thee  !"  How  transcending, 
not  merely  earthly,  but  heavenly  beauty  in  its  outward  mani- 
festation! Nor  was  the  difficulty  only  there.  The  heathen 
artist  had  an  easy  mode  of  raising  his  hero  or  his  goddess  above 
humanity,  by  giving  the  features  an  unimpassioned  beauty, 
which  seemed  incapable  of  interest  in  sublunary  concerns. 
But  the  expression  of  countenance,  which  the  scene  under 
our  consideration  required,  was  very  different.  To  stamp 
upon  the  face  and  attitude  the  maidenly  bashfulness  which 
startles,  without  loss  of  dignity,  at  the  unwonted  approach  of 
a  visitor ;  the  humility  which  shrinks,  without  baseness  and 
cowardice,  from  the  proffered  dignity ;  the  radiant  joy,  which 
receives,  without  ruffling  the  serenity  of  soul,  the  glad  an- 
nouncement of  salvation ;  to  represent  a  woman  superior  to 
an  angel,  not  merely  in  body,  but  in  soul,  unconsciously  filled 
with  the  richest  outpourings  of  Divine  blessing,  the  handmaid 
in  mind,  in  dignity  the  queen,  might  well  have  seemed  supe- 
rior to  the  power  of  art,  even  when  ennobled  by  the  highest 
motives,  and  supported  by  the  holiest  inspirations.  Who, 
that  has  contemplated  this  subject,  as  represented  by  the 
blessed  John  of  Fiesoli,  so  justly  called  "  the  Angelic,"  has 
not  felt  that  it  requires  a  saintly  mind  to  enter  into  the  depths 
of  artistic,  as  well  as  theological  mystery,  involved  in  this 
theme  ? 

The  same  feeling  which  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving 
every  superiority  in  it  to  her  in  whom  "  the  mystery  "  was 
wrought,  in  place,  in  character,  and  in  expression,  naturally 
inspired  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  figures — the  angel  often 
kneeling  as  he  delivers  his  message ;  while  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin is  indifferently  either  seated,  or  standing,  or  kneeling  in 
prayer.  Protestant  minds  are  sometimes  shocked  at  this  re- 
lative position  ;  but  a  Catholic  heart  seizes  its  propriety  at 
once.  Before  the  angel's  errand  is  completed,  she  whom  he 
addresses  has  become  the  dwelling  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
consubstantial  to  the  Father,  and  true  God  :  Him  there  en- 
shrined he  must  adore ;  independent  of  her  superior  dignity, 
well  worthy  of  such  reverent  salutation.  While  all  that  meets 
the  eye  in  this  scene  is  graceful  in  the  extreme,  every  other 
sense  seems  no  less  greeted  with  its  corresponding  gratifica- 
tion. The  flowering  lily,  which  almost  invariably  springs 
from  an  elegant  vase  in  the  modest  chamber,  seems  to  diffuse 
a  pure  fragrance  through  it,  as  well  as  to  symbolize  the  vir- 
ginal purity  of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe ;  and  the  scroll 
which  waves  in  the  angel's  hand,  guides  the  ear  to  the  sounds 
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that  proceed  from  his  lips,  the  gracious  salutation  of  her 
"full  of  Grace." 

But  it  is  time  that  we  recall  ourselves  and  our  readers,  from 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  wandering  from  our  subject.  We 
have  wished  to  show  how  truly  the  Mystery  selected  for  a 
triple  daily  commemoration  in  the  Church,  is  the  "  Mystery 
of  Grace,"  in  all  its  forms ;  how  it  seems  to  combine,  more 
than  any  other,  earthly  comeliness,  spiritual  beauty,  divine 
excellence ;  to  blend  together  the  human  and  the  angelic, 
and  make  a  scene  which  heaven  and  earth  may  equally  claim, 
yea,  deem  worth  contending  for :  wherein  every  hue  and 
shape,  every  sound  and  accent,  every  thought  and  feeling, 
melts  harmoniously  into  a  calm  but  living  picture  of  the 
imagination,  on  which  the  mind  dwells  longingly,  and  seems 
to  say :  "  Rorate  coeli  desuper,  et  nubes  pluant  justum."  For 
whatever  of  grace  is  visible  or  sensible,  seems,  and  is,  but  as 
nothing,  compared  with  that  which  is  inward  and  hidden, — 
with  that  dew  of  heaven,  which  comes  "  like  rain  upon  the 
fleece,"  tempering  the  breast  that  clothed  in  humanity  the 
eternal  Word,  with  grace  without  paragon  or  parallel,  un- 
limited, unfathomable.  So  that,  well  may  the  Church,  after 
having  made  us  pass  a  few  moments  in  lively  meditation 
each  day,  on  so  gracious  a  Mystery,  rehearsing  minutely  its 
three  stages  of  angelic  salutation,  of  virginal  consent,  and  of 
Divine  operation,  conclude  by  the  prayer,  "  Gratiam  Tuam, 
quaesumus  Domine,  mentibus  nostris  infunde." 

Well  might  the  Angelus-bell  have  inscribed  upon  it, — 
-"  Vespere,  et  mane,  et  meridie,  clamabo  et  anniintiabor  (Ps. 
liv.  18.)  "  At  evening,  morn,  and  noon,  I  will  call  out,  and 
give  the  angelic  annunciation.'"  For  this  is  truly  the  order 
of  the  ecclesiastical  day ;  and,  in  southern  countries  of  more 
Catholic  atmosphere,  of  the  civil.  With  first  Vespers  comes 
in  the  festival ;  and  the  Am  Maria,  with  its  clattering  peal, 
rings  in  the  new  day.  We  own  we  like  it.  We  love  not 
the  old  day  to  slip  away  from  us,  and  the  new  one  to  steal  in, 
"  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  upon  our  unconscious  being,  at 
the  hour  when  ghosts  walk,  without  power  to  guard  our- 
selves "  a  negotio  perambulante  in  tenebris ;"  and  when 
nature,  abroad  and  within  us,  most  awfully  personates  death. 
We  like  the  day  to  die  even  as  a  good  Christian  would  wish, 
with  a  heaven  of  mild  splendour  above,  enriched  in  hue  as  its 
close  approaches  ;  with  golden  visions  and  loved  shapes,  how- 
ever fantastically,  floating  in  clouds  around :  with  whispered 
prayer,  and  a  cheering  passing-bell,  and  the  comfort,  that 
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wlien  gloom  has  overspread  all,  a  new,  though  unseen,  day, 
has  risen  to  the  spirit :  that  the  vigil  only  has  expired,  that 
so  the  festival-day  may  break.  Then,  when  we  awake  once 
more  to  sense  and  consciousness,  let  the  joyful  peal  arouse 
us,  with  the  first  dawn  of  day  and  reason,  to  commemorate 
that  Mystery  which  alone  has  made  the  day  worth  living ; 
and  greet,  with  the  natural,  the  spiritual,  Sun,  the  Dayspring 
from  on  high  that  rose  on  benighted  man,  and  chased  away 
the  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  wherein  he  sate.  Who 
does  not  see  and  feel  the  clear  analogy?  And  who  will 
neglect,  if  it  be  brought  thus  to  his  memory,  to  shield  him- 
self behind  the  ample  measure  of  this  grace,  against  "  the 
arrow  flying  in  the  day,"  in  its  sharp  and  well-aimed  tempta- 
tions. The  which,  when  they  have  reached  their  height,  and 
when  all  the  holy  dew  of  morning  devotion  seems  to  have 
well  nigh  evaporated,  we  need  new  succour,  and  refuge  "  ab 
incursu  et  daemonio  meridiano."  At  these  eventful  periods 
will  the  Angelus-bell  call  out  to  us  aloud,  and  make  the  joyful 
Annunciation,  speaking  in  angel's  words,  and  angel's  tone, 
to  the  gladsome,  to  the  anxious,  and  to  the  weary,  heart: 
gladsome  at  morn,  anxious  at  noon,  weary  at  eve.  Truly,  it 
was  a  heavenly  thought  that  suggested  the  appointment  of 
both  time  and  thing.  For  what  can  chime  so  well  with  the 
first  of  those  feelings  and  its  season,  as  the  glorious  news 
that  "  the  Lord's  angel"  hath  brought  to  earth  such  tidings 
as  his  ?  what  can  suit  the  second  better  than  to  speak  resig- 
nation in  IMary's  words  :  "  behold  Thy  servant  or  handmaid," 
"fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum?"  what  can  refresh 
the  third,  and  cast  forward  bright  rays  into  the  gloom  of  ap- 
proaching night,  more  than  the  thought,  that  God's  own 
Eternal  Word  dwelleth  ever  amongst  us,  our  comforter 
and  help  ?  May  then  the  day  be  not  far  distant,  when  at  the  same 
holy  times,  there  shall  set  up  from  every  steeple,  such  a  bab- 
bling of  well-toned  sounds,  as  may  represent  the  commotion 
of  a  believing  city,  on  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  the  announce- 
ment of  redemption  from  its  Author  come  within  it.  There 
be  the  grave  old  men  that  seriously  pronounce,  in  measured 
tones,  their  glad  conviction ;  and  there  be  the  joyous  little 
ones  that  lisp  and  prattle,  and  seem  to  disturb,  by  their  shrill 
din,  the  solemnity  of  the  event.  And  so  shall  there  be  the 
lordly  tenant  of  the  massive  square  tower  on  abbey-church  or 
minster,  that  takes  much  to  move  him  from  his  well -poised 
gravity,  but  who,  when  once  set  a-going,  delivers  himself  of 
his  speech  in  deep  sonorous  cadences,  which  all  must  hear ; 
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and  there  shall  be  the  puny  occupant  of  the  quaint  small 
turret  over  the  cell  or  chantry,  that  jerks  himself  to  and  fro 
most  briskly,  and  talks  most  volubly  to  every  passer  by. 
And  if  their  chimes  combine  not  in  harmony,  their  meaning 
will  join  in  holy  accord,  and  their  mingled  music  will  echo 
in  the  depth  of  every  Catholic  heart;  and  the  murmured 
prayer  will  swell  from  many  lips  and  rise  to  heaven  on  the 
choral  peal. 

But  must  we  wait  for  the  day  ?  Why  not  make  a  begin- 
ning ?  In  the  first  place,  whenever  there  is  a  bell  on  a 
church  or  a  chapel,  surely  it  fulfils  not  its  oflSce,  if  it  remain 
silent  at  those  stated  hours  of  common  devotion.  Let  us 
ring  boldly,  in  spite  of  ignorant  inquiries  at  first ;  they  will 
lead  to  knowledge.  Let  the  congregation  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand its  summons  and  reply  to  them :  and  first  a  few, 
and  then  many,  will  join  in  the  delightful  prayer  which  it 
suggests.  Secondly,  where  this  appurtenance  of  a  church  is 
wanted,  let  it  be  procured  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  as 
tuneful  as  possible,  and  let  the  Bishop — for  he  alone  can  do 
it — be  prayed  to  hallow  and  anoint  it,  and  then  let  it  be 
hung  up  in  its  watch-tower  to  ward  off  evil  by  its  holy 
warnings.  But  thirdly,  why  not  go  somewhat  further? 
There  are  many  houses  and  families  wherein  common  duties 
are  regulated,  as  in  communities,  by  sound  of  bell.  Why 
should  not  a  voice  be  given  to  this  domestic  herald  for 
better  purposes  ?  Why  may  not  the  sound  of  the  bell,  at 
stated  times,  invite  to  spiritual  as  well  as  to  corporal  re- 
freshment ;  and  at  its  sound  the  pen  might  stop,  and  the 
piano-forte  pause,  and  the  needle  be  laid  down,  while  all  the 
family  unite  in  the  Angelus ;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
more  homely  duties  have  a  momentary  respite,  to  blend  the 
functions  of  Mary  with  those  of  Martha  ?  Enough,  however : 
we  have  thrown  out  the  suggestion,  and  we  shall  not  despair 
of  seeing  it  cheerfully  adopted. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  say  of  the  bell  and  its  office,  that 
other  holy  rites  connected  with  it  come  to  our  thoughts.  It 
is  like  passing  from  light  to  shade,  to  pass  from  the  Angelus 
peal  to  the  funeral  toll.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  our  readers 
will  be  inclined  to  admit  a  classification,  which  places  among 
'*  minor  rites  and  ceremonies,"  the  solemn  function  whereby 
the  Church  commits  to  their  last  home  the  remains  of  her 
children.  Our  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  sacramental  or  liturgical  order;  but  may  we  not 
assign  another  very  good  reason  for  such  an  arrangement — 
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do  we  not  treat  it  in  England  as  a  rite  of  mr^  minor 
cliaracter  ?  Nothing  in  fact  seems  to  us  more  fraught  with 
reproach  than  this  circumstance.  There  is  hardly  a  point  on 
which  the  feelings  of  our  people  want  Catholicizing  more  than 
on  this.  Of  the  thousands  that  die,  how  many  ever  have 
Catholic  burial— in  other  words  Christian  burial?  How 
many  obtain  even  the  poor  substitute  of  a  domestic  funeral, 
where  a  few  grains  of  blessed  earth  are  cast  into  the  shroud, 
instead  of  the  whole  corpse  being  embalmed  in  the  clay 
which  the  first  solemn  consecration,  and  the  continuous 
blessings  of  ages  have  made  a  fitting  seed-bed  of  the  resur- 
rection ?  And  of  those  that  are  anxious,  or  whose  friends 
are  anxious,  that  they  should  have  a  good  funeral,  how  com- 
paratively small  is  the  number  who  are  mainly  solicitous 
about  its  religious  character  ?  How  few  seem  to  care  whe- 
ther priest  or  parson  reads  a  funeral  service  over  them,  so 
that  the  thing  is  respectable  ?  How  few  make  choice  of  place 
through  consideration  of  holiness  ?  How  few  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  suffrage  of  their  souls  after  death  ? 

We  ask  these  questions  of  course  entirely  with  reference 
to  England.  In  Ireland  it  is  very  different.  We  know 
nothing  more  touching  than  the  piety  of  the  poor  Irish  for 
their  dead,  and  their  traditionary  clinging  to  the  sacred  places 
of  rest  of  their  ancestors.  It  may  be  true  that  there  have 
been  abuses,  which  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  has  now  pretty  well 
extirpated,  in  their  wakes  ;  there  may  have  been  occasionally 
tumultuous  scenes  of  party  conflicts  at  burials,  which  afford 
good  materials  for  writers  of  Irish  romances,  fonder  of  the 
frailties,  than  of  the  virtues,  of  men.  But  the  long  and 
silent  train  that  will  for  miles  follow  the  bier,  and  join  in 
carrying  it,  despite  of  modern  churchyard  and  cemetery 
tempting  on  the  way,  to  the  ruins  of  some  abbey-church, 
or  the  green  mound  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel,  the  re- 
spectful demeanour  of  every  passer  by,  the  carelessness  about 
manner  compared  with  the  solicitude  about  place,  the  true 
Catholic  simplicity  of  the  tomb-stone  inscriptions  (still  ever 
running  in  the  old  form,  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  A.  B."")  the 
care  for  a  full  office,  and  a  "  month's  mind,"  and  an  anni- 
versary on  the  part  of  the  survivors, — these  are  evidences  of  a 
Catholic  land,  edifying  and  consoling.  But  in  England  it  is 
far  otherwise  ;  the  funeral  arrangements  are  left  to  the 
barbarism  of  an  undertaker,  who  generally  feels  about  the 
dead  as  a  salesman  does  about  a  beast,  valuing  him  by  what 
he  can  make  of  him;  whose  sole  notions  of  propriety  consist 
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in  the  frippery  and  trappings  of  mourning-coach  and  hearse, 
in  plumes  and  scarfs,  and  idle  pomp,  and  hollow  parade,  never 
more  disgusting  than  then  ;  and  whose  idea  of  Catholic  pecu- 
liarities extends  not  beyond  the  hideous  pewter  crucifix  or 
the  portentous  mitre,  like  a  pair  of  shears,  that  he  displays 
in  his  window.  Talk  to  him  of  the  holy-water  vat  and 
sprinkler,  of  the  processional  cross  and  candlesticks,  of 
the  thurible  and  incense,  all  prescribed  by  the  Catholic 
ritual,  and  tell  him  these  must  be  prepared,  and  he  will  think 
that  you  rave,  or  at  least  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  But 
of  gloves,  and  scarfs,  and  hatbands,  and  hoods,  in  which  he 
places  all  the  sanctity  of  burial,  he  knoweth  all  the  mys- 
teries, i.  e.  the  profits.  In  other  words,  we  have  learnt  from 
our  Protestant  neighbours  to  treat  a  funeral  as  a  civil  cere- 
mony,— as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  bodies  of  our  friends,  not 
as  a  refreshment  to  their  souls.  Were  the  money  which  is 
thus  foolishly  thrown  away,  put  by  (as  has  been  lately  and 
we  think  most  wisely  suggested),  and  applied  to  religious 
purposes,  a  fund  would  be  formed  of  considerable  amount,  in 
a  very  short  time.  Let  the  poor  of  Christ  bear  the  rich  man 
to  his  tomb,  and  bless  his  memory  for  the  bountiful  alms, 
which,  to  be  such,  need  not  be  a  tythe  of  what  would  go  into 
the  vampire  hands  of  profane  and  scoffing  mutes.  Let  the 
humble  beadsman,  in  his  gild  apparel,  drop  his  prayer  into 
the  open  tomb,  aye  and  with  it  a  tear  of  sincere  sorrow  and 
love,  for  the  dole  that  is  dispensed  to  him  and  his  family. 
Let  the  brotherhood,  in  which  he  was  enrolled,  meet  at 
evening  to  chaunt  their  vespers  and  their  matins ;  and  on  the 
morrow,  return  to  attend  and  sing  the  solemn  mass,  and  then, 
with  torch  in  hand,  stand  round  the  bier  while  the  sublime 
absolutions  are  chaunted,  and  follow  the  remains  to  the  grave. 
Let  this,  we  say,  be  done,  but  all  done  as  it  should  be,  with  the 
genuine  pathos  of  a  Catholic  ceremonial,  and  we  are  sure  the 
living  would  profit  by  it  as  well  as  the  dead,  for  whose  benefit 
the  rite  is  mainly  intended. 

For  now  this  brings  us  to  our  point.  Very  few  Catholics 
know  what  the  burial  service  of  the  Church  is,  and  conse- 
quently set  a  proper  value  on  it.  We  trust  that  when  "  the 
Roman  Pontifical  for  the  use  of  the  Laity"  shall  have  been 
published,  we  shall  see  it  succeeded  by  a  Ritual  of  the  same 
form :  and  thus  we  may  hope  to  see  our  people  gradually 
familiarized  with  this  and  other  beautiful  offices.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  burial-ser- 
vice is  very  striking  in  this  respect:  that 'the  former  is  truly 
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a  great  and  sublime  comprehension  of  the  terrors  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Christian's  death  and  appearance  before  his 
Judge ;  the  latter  is  but  an  instruction  and  a  consolation  for 
survivors :  the  one  is  full  of  deep  and  earnest  pathos,  the 
other  is  but  a  formal  lesson,  v^rhich  no  doubt  is  very  impres- 
sive from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  recited :  the 
one  transports  the  thoughts  and  feelings  beyond  the  grave, 
fixes  them  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and  bears  them  up  to 
a  corresponding  pitch  ;  while  the  other  keeps  us  standing  still 
in  this  world,  looking  as  spectators  at,  and  taking  hope  from, 
another's  fate.  The  one,  moreover,  verifies  the  communion 
of  saints,  practically  establishing  interchange  of  holy  ofl&ces 
between  the  living  and  the  departed :  the  other  pretends  to 
do  nothing  for  them  that  sleep,  but  only  turns  the  thoughts 
to  those  on  earth.  How  sublime  the  opening  of  the  .  Office 
for  the  Dead,  "  Regem  cui  omnia  vivunt,  venite  adoremus !" 
How  appropriate  the  choice  of  the  Psalms,  and  how  happy 
their  antiphons !  How  touching  the  lessons  from  Job,  which, 
while  they  describe  the  sad  condition  of  humanity,  its  pains 
and  trials,  comfort  us  for  those  who  have  escaped  them,  and 
make  us  long  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  them  in  Christ ! 
How  beautifully  too  the  lauds  themselves  seem  to  have  their 
naturally  cheerful  tone  veiled  over  with  a  seriousness  which 
tempers  them  to  that  just  medium  of  Catholic  feeling,  distant 
equally  from  melancholy  and  from  exultation  !  We  rejoice 
in  them,  but  it  is  with  a  calm  and  sober  joy.  And  passing 
over  that  more  important  and  most  sacred  portion  of  a  com- 
plete funeral  service,  the  Mass  of  Requiem,  with  its  sublime 
Dies  IrWi  and  its  appropriate  suppressions  and  modifications 
so  suitable  to  the  occasion,  how  much  more  capable  of  in- 
spiring comfort  and  hope  is  the  hymnal  expression  of  these 
feelings  in  the  Catholic  form,  than  the  sententious  and 
didactic  manner  in  which  the  Anglican  attempts  to  do  it. 
When  the  corpse  is  borne  into  the  church,  how  encouraging 
the  song  wherewith  it  is  greeted.  "  Sub  venite  Sancti  Dei, 
occurrite  Angeli  Domini,  suscipientes  animam  ejus ;  offer- 
entes  cam  in  conspectu  Altissimi.  Suscipiat  te  Christus  qui 
vocavit  te ;  et  in  sinum  AbrahaB  Angeli  deducant  te !"  Or 
again,  as  the  body  is  borne  to  the  grave :  "  In  Paradisum 
deducant  te  Angeli ;  in  tuo  adventu  suscipiant  te  Martyres, 
et  perducant  te  in  civitatem  sanctam  Jerusalem !  Chorus 
angelorum  te  suscipiat,  et  cum  Lazaro  quondam  paupere 
eternara  habeas  requiem !"  One  would  imagine  such  anthems 
must  have  pealed  through  the  catacombs,  when  the  sacred 
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remains  of  martyrs  and  confessors  were  borne  along  them 
towards  their  tombs :  so  fully  impressed  do  they  seem  with 
consciousness  of  real  sympathy  between  the  earthly,  and  the 
heavenly,  and  the  suffering  Church.  But  of  the  Catholic 
service,  the  true  advantage  and  recommendation  to  the  be- 
liever are,  that  it  contains  the  intercession  of  the  Church  for 
him,  prayers  poured  forth  in  her  name  on  behalf  of  his  soul : 
whereas,  if  he  permit  the  Protestant  service  to  be  performed 
over  him,  (at  least  by  choice),  it  is,  in  truth,  a  heretical 
piece  of  worship  to  which  he  makes  himself  a  party,  and  at 
best  a  mark  of  civility  to  his  coffin  paid  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
surplice.  The  latter  is  certainly  useless, — but  what  is  the 
former?  We  do  not  see  how  a  Catholic  can  seriously  and 
conscientiously  make  up  his  mind  to  this  unorthodox  minis- 
tration. We  cannot  measure  the  exceeding  tenuity  of  his 
Catholicity,  if  on  his  death-bed  he  looks  back  with  sorrow 
on  a  past  life,  the  irregularities  of  which  he  feels  are  far 
from  atoned  for,  the  duties  whereof  he  knows  have  been 
but  most  imperfectly  discharged,  the  hay  and  stubble  of 
which  he  sees  must  burn  awfully  before  the  gold  and  silver 
can  issue  annealed  from  the  furnace ;  and  then  coolly  orders, 
that,  after  his  death,  his  body  may  be  laid  in  some  pictu- 
resque cemetery  or  some  newly  built  vault,  by  hands  "  which 
drop  not  myrrh"  that  is  expiation,  into  his  tomb,  and  by  an 
office  in  which  certainly  God  and  his  holy  Angels  can  have 
no  part.  We  cannot  understand  a  belief  in,  and  a  wholesome 
fear  of,  the  scouring,  searching  flames  of  God's  purifying 
crucible,  compatible  with  the  cold  indifference  respecting  all 
that  the  Church  teaches  may  send  dew  to  temper  its  scorch- 
ing heat.  But  the  true  Catholic  must  wish  even  after  death, 
as  in  life,  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  wishes  to  see 
his  last  hours  surrounded  and  defended  by  her  holy  succours, 
by  the  prayers  of  her  ministers,  by  the  intercessions  of  her 
faithful ;  and,  when  his  soul  is  gone  to  the  bosom  of  its  Crea- 
tor, would  fain  have  even  the  clay  which  the  Waters  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  have  purified,  the  Chrism  of  Salvation  conse- 
crated, and  the  Bread  of  Life  nourished,  in  custody  of  her  who 
has  lovingly  cared  for  him  when  one  of  her  earthly  children. 
He  can  understand  the  difference  between  the  two  faiths, — the 
real  and  the  pretended  mother, — when  the  one  sums  up  its  last 
office  by  the  warrant-like  declaration:  "Forasmuch  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God  of  his  great  mercy  to  take  unto  Him- 
self the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  we  therefore 
commit  his  body  to  the  ground:  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
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ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  &c. :  and  the  other  begs  of  God  to  depute 
one  of  His  holy  Angels  to  guard  over  the  tomb,  and  keep 
custody  over  its  hallowed  deposit  (in  beautiful  allusion  to  our 
Blessed  Redeemer's  resurrection),  and  to  preserve  its  dust 
from  profanation  and  insult. 

It  is  this  Catholic  feeling  which  has  ever  inspired  the  true 
son  of  the  Church  with  a  feeling  at  variance  with  stoical 
indifference  as  to  place  of  sepulture.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
ancients  to  be  placed  in  death  near  the  tombs  of  martyrs 
whom  they  had  honoured  in  life ;  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
more  than  others,  seemed  glad  to  prepare  for  themselves  the 
enjoyment  of  a  spectacle  which  St.  John  Chrysostom  describes 
in  such  glowing  colours, — the  rising  of  the  glorious  Apostles 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  from  their  tomb  on  the  last  day :  by 
choosing  for  their  burial-place  the  porch  of  their  Basilica.  It 
would  seem  to  them  as  if  some  protection  would  be  granted 
them  at  that  terrible  moment,  by  the  holy  sharers  of  the  com- 
mon cemetery,  and  as  if  the  sacred  relics  of  those  who  could 
raise  the  dead  to  life  would  communicate  the  virtue  of  a 
happy  resurrection  to  the  baser  dust  that  reposed  beside 
them.  But  how  alien  from  such  feelings  would  the  modern 
cemetery  system  have  appeared,  under  which  a  motley  heap 
of  persons,  bound  by  no  common  tie  of  religious  belief,  are 
thrown  together, — Christian  and  infidel,  adorer  and  scoffer  of 
the  same  God,  worshipper  and  hater  of  the  same  altar  !  How 
utterly  dead  the  convictions,  how  extinct  the  faith,  that  feels 
no  shudder  at  being  thus  laid,  as  if  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful  by  death,  caring  not  for  the  prayer  that 
might  be  uttered  in  the  Catholic  church-yard  over  the  graves 
of  the  sleepers  there,  or  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  hallowed 
water  on  the  sod  from  priestly  hand ;  but  only  desirous  that 
the  pyramid  or  obelisk  over,  and  the  neatness  of  the  shrubs 
around,  our  tomb,  should  attract  the  notice  of  the  loungers 
who  go  to  walk  in  the  pleasant  cemetery !  There  is  nothing 
more  wanted,  especially  in  or  near  large  towns,  than  provision 
for  Catholic  burial.  The  late  investigations  into  this  matter 
have  shown,  that  we  are  the  worst  provided  of  any  religious 
body  in  England  with  space  for  fitting  interment :  and  yet 
we  must  upon  principle  be  the  people  who,  of  all  others, 
attach  meaning,  value,  and  spiritual  advantage  to  the  place  of 
sepulture.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  positive  duty  to  turn  our 
thoughts  seriously  to  this  matter. 

A  variety  of  topics  crowd  themselves  upon  us,  well  worthy 
of  being  explained  or  illustrated.     We  should  like  much  to 
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speak,  for  instance,  on  the  little  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article — the  Itinerarium  Clericormm — a  beautiful  little  office 
for  a  journey,  prescribed  to  clerks,  but  not  less  appropriate 
for  laymen ;  or  of  the  recommendation  of  a  departing  soul,  a 
prayer  of  exquisite  beauty  as  well  as  of  touching  sublimity : 
or,  again,  of  the  many  blessings,  of  a  house,  or  food,  or  fields, 
or  of  water.     To  these  we  might  add  many  others,  little 
known  and  less  practised,  but  well  worthy  of  being  both. 
But  while  want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  them,  we 
do  not  like  leaving  our  subject,  without  a  few  words  on  one 
rite,  for  we  know  not  how  else  to  call  it^  though  a  silent  one, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  perpetual  one.     Our  readers  will 
hardly  guess  what  we  mean;  but  we  allude  to  the  truly 
Catholic  and  sound  practice  of  ever  keeping  a  lamp  lighted 
before  the  adorable  Sacrament.     Into  the  doctrine  on  this 
subject  we  are  not  going  now  to  enter.     We  will  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  whoever  will  look  into  this  part 
of  the  matter,  may  be  not  a  little  startled  by  the  strong  and 
repeated  decrees,  which  make  it  clearly  matter,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  absolute  obligation,  to  keep  a  lamp  burning,  day  and 
night,  before  the  place  where  the  blessed  Eucharist  is  re- 
served.    How  far  absolute  inability  to  comply  with  these 
orders  may  excuse  from  their  observance,  without  positive 
dispensation,  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire ;  but  of  this  we  feel 
sure,  that  nothing  short  of  such  a  distressing  motive  can  or 
ought.     The  pressure  of  persecution  may  suspend  general 
laws ;  and  an  understanding,  explicit  or  tacit  to  that  effect, 
will  always  exist  where  it  is  found.     But  the   Church  is 
endued  with  wonderful  elasticity ;  and  upon  removal  of  pres- 
sure, however  severe,  and  however  prolonged,  strives  and 
struggles  to  regain  her  former  position  and  bearing.     When, 
therefore,  we  have  felt  or  held  ourselves  excused,  on  the 
ground  of  danger,  from  observing  certain  matters  of  disci- 
pline, such  as  we  are  treating  of,  it  seems  to  become  a  serious 
subject  of  enquiry,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  whether  or  no 
the  time  is  come  for  resuming  the  exacter  observance  of  what 
has  been  suspended.     Nor  can  the  solution  be  very  difficult ; 
for  it  consists  in  ascertaining,  whether  or  no  the  causes  have 
ceased  which  formed  the  excuse.     Thus — we  have  not  held 
ourselves  bound,  for  three  centuries,  to  keep  a  lamp  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  because  this  would  have  only  pointed 
it  out,  and  betrayed  it,  to  sacrilegious  foes,  and  brought 
death  on  its  ministers  and  ruin  on  their  harbourers.     If  so,  is 
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this  the  case  now?  Will  any  pursuivant  or  tipstaiF  be 
guided,  by  the  holy  lamp  before  the  altar,  to  accuse  us  of 
treason  or  felony,  or  to  seize  and  profane  the  treasure  which 
it  honours  ?  Nay,  will  even  a  thief  be  thereby  tempted  ? 
We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  a  light  has  proved  a 
protection  from  sacrilegious  rapine.  If  then  the  pleas  for 
exemption  have  ceased,  why  has  not  the  exemption  ?     • 

'^  Because  we  are  too  poor  to  maintain  so  heavy  an  expense." 
Our  first  inquiry,  upon  hearing  such  a  plea,  naturally  is, 
have  you  really,  and^with  practical  views,  calculated  the  ex- 
pense of  such  an  appurtenance  of  Catholic  worship  ?  Are 
you  aware  that  a  few  shillings  a  year  would  defray  it? 
We  believe  there  is  great  error  prevalent  in  this  matter,  and 
that  in  truth  there  are  not  many  places  in  England,  where,  if 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  discipline  were  infused, 
means  could  not  be  found  to  observe  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  symbolisms  in  the  Church.  This  light, 
ever  burning — burning  through  the  darkness,  the  silence,  and 
the  solitude,  of  night;  burning  in  the  glare  of  the  most  sunny 
day,  in  the  most  crowded  service,  most  aptly  represents  the 
unceasing  homage  wherewith  the  Lord  of  Glory  should  be 
greeted  in  that.  His  dwelling, — that  untiring,  unfailing, 
worship  which  the  heart  should  pay  Him  for  "a  mercy,  which 
endureth  for  ever."  That  watchful  lamp  seems  to  do  our 
duty,  and  represent  our  affections,  ever  glowing,  ever  bright 
in  cheerful  devotion.  It  is  symbolical  too  of  the  ever  wake- 
ful homage  of  the  celestial  host,  who,  with  unclosing  eye  and 
restless  tongue,  watch  and  give  praise  before  the  shrine,  as 
before  the  throne,  of  the  Lamb.  And  it  forms,  moreover,  a 
just  analogy  with  the  enjoined  mark  of  respect  in  the  old 
law,  where  the  golden  candlestick  was  commanded  ever  to 
burn  before  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  These 
reflections  open  to  our  minds  a  long  train  of  thoughts  in 
which  we  would  gladly  indulge.  To  do  them  justice,  we 
should  have  to  go  into  a  subject  very  agreeable  to  us,  but 
requiring  some  development, — the  symbolism  of  Catholic 
worship  in  general,  and  of  sacramental  actions  in  particular. 
While  there  is  much  attention  now  turned  to  the  symbolical 
arrangement  of  churches,  and  to  the  symbolical  forms  of  their 
ornaments,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  some  danger  of  over- 
looking the  far  deeper  mysticism  of  functions,  ceremonies, 
and  smaller  rites.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proofs  in  the 
writings  of  some  late  revivers  of  this  species  of  lore,  An- 
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glicans,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  made  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  symbolism  of  architecture,  but  who  fall 
lamentably  short  of  the  real  depth  of  mystic  knowledge. 

For  the  present,  we  will  take  leave  of  our  subject,  strongly 
recommending  attention  to  the  last  topic  on  which  we  have 
touched ;  and  hoping  that  before  long  the  piety  of  the  people 
will  not  allow  the  reservation  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist  to 
be  less  honoured  than  it  deserves,  but  will  provide  for  every 
place  where  it  is  permitted,  the  most  appropriate,  significant, 
and  beautiful  mark  of  devotion  and  love,  the  lamp  unextin- 
guished in  the  sanctuary,  the  characteristic  of  the  Catholic 
altar,  the  emblem  of  the  day-star  that  sets  not  ever — "ille 
inquam  Lucifer  qui  nescit  occasum." 


Art.  X. — Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  relating  to  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Ireland. 
Together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index, 
presented  to  loth  houses  of  Parliament  hy  order  of  her  Majesty. 

WE  regret  that  for  the  present,  we  can  devote  only  a 
few  pages  to  the  Ordnance  Memoir.  It  has  of  late 
been  frequently  brought  before  the  Irish  public,  and  its 
national  importance  admitted  by  all  parties.  So  cordial, 
indeed,  and  universal  are  those  joint  recommendations,  so 
strong  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded,  and  so  con- 
temptuous, not  to  say  treacherous,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  by  government,  that  in  any  country  where 
party  had  not  stifled  even  that  modest  patriotism  which  binds 
men  to  their  country  for  their  own  sakes,  the  suspension  of 
the  Memoir  might  lead  to  a  lasting  coalition  of  parties  for  the 
national  good.  Some  persons  hope  for  this  coalition — we 
pray  for  it. 

On  the  19th  of  June  1843,  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland,  was  held  at  the  house  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  Resolutions  were  drawn  up  to 
the  effect,  that — "  The  first  volume  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Memoir  was  published  by  government  in  1837 — that  materials 
were  then  in  process  of  collection,  comprising  natural  history, 
geology,  statistics,  topographical  history,  and  local  anti- 
quities, to  be  published  in  similar  memoirs,  illustrating  all 
Ireland  on  the  basis  of  the  ordnance  maps — that  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  public,  this  work  had  been  totally  sus- 
pended, and  then  resumed  in  the  geological  branch  only — 
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finally,  that  it  was  of  great  public  importance  and  interest 
that  the  work  should  now  be  resumed  and  completed,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  volume  already  published.  These  resolu- 
tions were  respectfully,  but  strongly,  urged  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  Her  Majesty's  government,  by  a  deputation  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  A  communication  substantially 
the  same  had  been  already  made  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
accordingly  appointed  a  commission — Mr.  Young,  Capt.  Bol- 
dero,  and  Lord  Adare — to  inquire  into  the  facts  relating  to 
the  Memoir,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inquiry;  "together 
with  such  observations  and  suggestions  as  may  appear  to 
them  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment." Even  from  a  minister  not  distinguished  for  habitual 
caution  and  reserve,  these  words  would  seem  to  promise  the 
execution  of  the  commissioners'  plans.  Such,  however,  it 
appears,  was  not  the  fact. 

The  best  use  we  can  make  of  our  limited  space  is  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  historical  and  topographical  branches. 
They  are  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  mate- 
rials collected  are  also  more  copious,  and  extend  over  a 
greater  space;  and  the  topographical  branch,  especially,  is 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  original  object  of  the 
survey, — namely,  the  measurement  of  Ireland's  surface  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation.  When  the  report  was  published, 
much  had  not  been  done  in  the  statistical  or  geological  de- 
partment ;  and  as  the  latter  is  now  in  operation,  the  result  of 
its  labours  can  be  given  at  a  more  fitting  time. 

The  economic  section  proposed  by  Captain  Larcom  as  part 
of  the  intended  local  memoirs,  would  require  more  space  than 
we  can  at  present  command,  to  do  it  full  justice.  It  was  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  our  distinguished  countryman,  Pro- 
fessor Kane,  the  eminent  chemist.  Its  immense  value,  and 
the  influences  it  would  infallibly  have  in  directing  public 
attention  to  the  unexplored  resources  of  Ireland,  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  we  give,  in  our  next  number,  an  account 
of  Mr.  Kane's  excellent  work  lately  published  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  topography  and  history  might  be  more  popular, — 
the  economic  section  would  be  more  useful.  Its  rejection  is 
a  striking  sample  of  British  contempt  for  a  country  impo- 
verished by  British  misgovernment. 

Twelve  points  were  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
Commission.  Their  substance  was  :  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey, — the  persons  by 
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whom  it  was  collected, — the  provision  made  to  preserve  and 
make  it  accessible  to  the  public, — the  probability  of  private 
enterprise  relieving  the  government  from  the  expense  of  pub- 
lication,— and  the  best  plan  for  publishing  local  memoirs, 
(should  such  seem  advisable),  which,  while  they  avoided  the 
faults  of  the  Londonderry  memoir,  would  justify  the  govern- 
ment outlay,  and  give  the  public  all  the  really  valuable  infor- 
mation to  be  desired  from  a  good  county  history. 

On  all  these  points,  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  selected 
by  the  minister  himself,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  publica- 
tion. The  report  drawn  up  by  the  commissioners  was  favour- 
able. The  information  collected  was  found  to  be  unrivalled 
for  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy ;  the  collectors  were  men, 
some  of  whom  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject,  and  all 
of  whom  were  fitted  for  it  by  tastes  and  acquirements ;  no 
provision  had  been  made  to  make  the  manuscript  information 
easily  and  permanently  accessible  to  the  public ;  it  was  not 
probable  that  private  enterprise  would  publish  the  mate- 
rials ;  it  was  certain  that  they  could  not  be  published  so  well 
as  by  the  persons  who  collected  them ;  finally,  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  faults  of  the  Londonderry  memoir  could  be 
avoided  and  the  expense  diminished,  and  that  for  a  compara- 
tively small  sum,  a  sum  that  probably  would  be  repaid,  the 
British  government  could  give  Ireland  an  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  local  memoirs.  On  all  these  points,  the  minister's 
witnesses  and  the  minister's  commissioners  were  favourable 
to  publication;  and  yet  he  contemns  the  evidence  and  the 
report,  and  refuses  the  publication,  in  order  perhaps  to  calm 
the  fears  of  the  landlords  on  Lord  Devonshire's  commis- 
sion, and  to  tell  the  men  who  supply  Lord  Devonshire's 
evidence  that  they  are  labouring  in  vain. 

We  shall  give  such  extracts  from  the  report  and  the  evi- 
dence as  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  following  is  the  report  on  the  extent  of  the  topographical 
and  historical  materials : 

"  On  Topography  and  Antiquities  the  materials  are  much  fuller, 
and  extend  over  a  wider  area.  The  necessity  of  ascertaining  with 
due  precision  the  orthography  of  names  to  be  used  on  the  maps,  as 
well  as  the  boundaries  of  various  subdivisions  of  land,  rendered  in- 
dispensable an  elaborate  search  into  books,  maps,  and  other  records, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  history  of  the  whole  country  was  passed 
in  review.  By  these  means,  by  local  investigation,  and  by  sending 
persons  thoroughly  versed  in  Irish  into  the  different  localities,  to 
communicate  with  the  old  people  who  still  speak  the  language, 
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sufficient  details  have  been  amassed  to  complete  memoirs  for  all 
the  counties  in  Ireland  except  four.  The  exceptions  are,  the 
counties  of  Antrim  and  Tyrone,  which  were  among  the  earliest 
entered  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the  survey,  when  less 
copious  information  was  sought ;  and  Cork  and  Kerry,  which  were 
the  last,  when  many  parts  of  the  work  were  greatly  restricted,  and 
the  want  of  encouragement  had  extinguished  or  chilled  the  spirit 
of  inquiry.  The  collection  consists  of  more  than  two  hundred 
manuscript  4to.  and  many  smaller  volumes,  with  several  hundred 
plans,  sketches,  and  drawings.  Memoirs  have  been  compiled  in 
manuscript,  with  sketches  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  parishes  ; 
in  the  remainder  the  materials  are  arranged  for  reference,  but  not 
for  publication.  From  these  a  valuable  memoir  on  any  parish  or 
town  land  might  be  compiled,  though  in  order  to  obviate  all  chance 
of  inaccuracy  or  omission,  some  further  reference  to  public  libra- 
ries, and  the  power  to  revisit  and  examine  certain  portions  of  the 
country,  would  be  requisite  or  desirable." — p.  v. 

This  information  was  collected  under  the  instructions  of 
Colonel  Colby,  by  those  who  were  employed  in  the  ordnance 
survey.  In  1827,  Captain  Larcom  was  employed  as  local 
assistant  in  the  office  in  Mountjoy.  In  this  position  all  the 
documents  of  every  sort  connected  with  the  survey  came  be- 
fore him.  It  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  execution,  of  the  Memoir  on  Londonderry. 
The  history  and  antiquities  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  George 
Petrie  and  Mr.  John  O'Donovan.  The  description  of  ancient 
and  modern  buildings,  &c.  &c.  chiefly  by  Captain  Davis 
and  assistants,  Messrs.  Ligar,  Stokes,  and  Williams. 

"  The  manuscript  volumes  are  in  safe  custody;  they  have  been 
all  collected,  arranged,  bound,  indexed,  and  placed  in  book-cases 
in  the  office  at  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  They  are  considered  as 
official  documents,  under  the  control  of  the  Master- General  of  the 
Ordnance.  Access  to  them  is  not  denied  to  any  respectable  person, 
but  no  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  charge  which  must 
necessarily  be  entailed,  if  they  be  laid  open  for  constant  public  in- 
spection and  reference,  nor  can  extracts  for  publication  be  permitted 
without  the  authority  of  the  Master-  General.^^ — p.  vi. 

The  contents  of  these  manuscript  volumes  were  exhibited 
in  a  tabular  form  by  Captain  Larcom.  There  are  fifty-seven 
quarto  volumes  of  "  extracts  from  various  manuscripts  and 
other  works"  regarding  the  boundaries  and  names  of  the 
townlands.  Forty-two  quarto  volumes  of  letters  from  Messrs. 
O'Donovan,  O'Connor,  O'Keeffe,  and  Curry  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country ;  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  maps, 
comprising  ancient  maps,  sketches  and  drawings  for  each 
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county.  On  the  ordnance  maps  there  are  no  less  than 
144,000  names,  respecting  every  one  of  which  there  has  been 
more  or  less  investigation,  by  letters  to  country  gentlemen, 
magistrates,  and  officers  employed  on  the  survey.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  contents  of  the  other  volumes,  we  must 
refer  to  Captain  Larcom's  table  (p.  3).  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  letter  laid  before  the  Commissioners ; — 

"In  order  to  ascertain  the  correct  names  of  places  for  the  en- 
gravings, that  they  might  become  a  standard  of  orthography  as  well 
as  topography,  numerous  maps,  records,  and  ancient  documents 
were  examined,  and  copious  extracts  made  from  them.  In  this 
manner  a  certain  amount  of  antiquarian  information  has  been  col- 
lected relating  to  every  place,  parish,  and  townland  in  Ireland, — 
more  than  70,000, — and  the  various  modes  of  spelling  them  at  dif- 
ferent times  has  been  recorded.  When  these  investigations  were 
complete,  it  was  usual  to  send  a  person  thoroughly  versed  iii  the 
Irish  language  to  ascertain  from  the  old  people  who  still  speak  the 
language,  what  was  the  original  vernacular  name,  and  we  then 
adopted  that  one  among  the  modern  modes  of  spelling  which  was 
most  consistent  with  the  ancient  orthography  ;  not  venturing  to 
restore  the  original  and  often  obsolete  name,  but  approaching  as 
near  to  correctness  as  was  practicable.  Numerous  drawings  and 
characteristic  sketches  have  been  made,  and  legends  collected;  and 
in  these  journeys,  any  antiquities  which  had  been  omitted  were  noted 
and  pointed  out  for  insertion  on  the  maps,  which  have  thus  become 
antiquarian,  as  well  as  modern  and  utilitarian  documents"  (p.  70). 

The  historical  value  of  these  researches  is  immense.  They 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  our  national  literature,  educated  a  class 
of  Irish  scholars,  such  as  could  not  arise  under  a  system  less 
comprehensive  than  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  led  directly  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  Dr. 
Todd,  the  secretary,  the  most  active  member,  and  we  may 
say,  the  founder  of  that  society,  thus  describes  the  historical 
results  of  the  survey. 

"  326.  One  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the  ordnance 
researches,  is  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  identify  the  ancient 
names  of  places,  towns,  and  districts,  with  the  modern  names  now 
in  use.  This  is  of  immense  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
studying  the  Irish  manuscripts;  and  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One 
is,  that  the  Irish  names  of  places  are  almost  all  significant,  and 
being  written  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  without  capital  letters,  or 
anything  to  designate  them  as  proper  names,  they  are  very  often 
taken  as  parts  of  the  sentence ;  and  many  absurd  mistakes  have 
been  committed  in  that  way.  Even  Dr.  O'Connor,  in  his  learned 
work,  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores,  makes  many  mistakes  of 
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the  kind.  I  would  say,  therefore,  that  one  very  peculiar  value 
of  the  labours  of  the  ordnance  survey  in  Ireland,  has  been  the 
preparation  of  an  accurate  and  copious  list  of  the  ancient  names 
of  places,  with  their  ancient  spellings,  both  in  their  Irish  and 
Anglicised  forms ;  tracing  them  also  through  the  different  spellings 
which  they  assumed  at  different  times  in  English  documents,  and 

thus  identifying  them  with  the  modern  names I  should  also 

state,  to  complete  my  answer  to  a  former  question,  that  another 
very  important  advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the  antiquarian 
and  historical  researches  made  in  connexion  with  the  survey,  is 
the  verification  of  the  statements  contained  in  our  ancient  manu- 
scripts.    Some  very  beautiful  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Petrie,  whose  paper  on  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland  was  read  some  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  im- 
proved study  of  the  subject.     Another  very  striking  example  will 
be  found  in  the  account  of  Aileach  in  the  ordnance  memoir  of 
Londonderry;  and  I  may  also  refer  to  Mr.  Petrie's  very  valu- 
able paper  on  Tara  Hill,  for  a  further  illustration  of  my  meaning. 
In  these  works,  the  round  towers,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  on  Tara 
Hill,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Aileach,  have  been 
compared  with  the  accounts  found   in  our  ancient  manuscripts. 
The  account  given  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  state  of  those  places 
(in  the  tenth  century  for  example),  has  been  found  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  ruins,  and  even  in  some  instances,  where  passages 
in  ancient  Irish  poems,  or  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  were  ob- 
scure or  unintelligible,  an  examination  of  the  ruins  has  been  found 
to  render  their  meaning  perfectly  plain.     There  are  instances  of 
this  in  the  curious  description  of  the  palace  of  Aileach  in  the  ord- 
nance  memoir.      Another   way   in   which   the   accuracy  of   our 
ancient  manuscripts  has  been  verified,  is  this.     It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  ancient  names  of  places  in  Ireland  are  preserved  by 
the  Irish-speaking  peasantry  in  cases  where  they  have  been  entirely 
lost  or  altered  in  English ;  and  that  the  same  peasant  who  speaks 
both  English  and  Irish,  when  he  is  speaking  English,  will  use  the 
modern  name  of  the  place,  and  when  he  is  speaking  Irish  among 
his  companions,  will  use  the  ancient  name.     Thus,  for  example, 
Dublin  is  always  called  *Bally-atha-cliath'  by  the  Irish-speaking 
peasantry,  although  its  more  modern  name  of  Dublin  is  itself  also 
of  Irish  origin.     I  have  already  said  that  the  Irish  names  of  places 
are  all  significant ;  and  many  of  them  were  given  to  the  town,  or 
hill,  or  valley,  or  lake,yrom  some  historical  fact,  the  death  of  some 
remarkable  historical  character,  some  battle,  or  other  important 
event :  these  events  are  now  entirely  unknown  to  and  forgotten  by 
the  peasantry,  but  are  recorded  in  our  ancient  manuscripts;  and  in 
this  way  the  Irish  names  of  places  become  in  fact  a  strong  proof  of 
the  authenticity  of  our  history,  and  a  proof  that  admits  of  no  doubt, 
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because  there  can  be  no  possible  collusion  between  the  ignorant 
peasantry  and  the  historical  documents  that  they  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Irish  names  and  the 
events  from  which  they  are  derived  are  recorded.  So  that  the 
result  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Petrie's  papers,  and  of  the  ordnance 
Memoirs,  has  been  to  give  scholars  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject  a  much  higher  opinion  than  they  were  inclined  to 
form  previously  of  the  value  of  our  Irish  manuscript  annals  and 
poems,  and.  other  literary  remains"  (p.  33). 

Our  next  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Romney 
Robinson,  confirms  Dr.  Todd's,  and  shows,  what  will  appear 
too  clearly  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Petrie,  that  if  some 
great  effort  be  not  now  made  for  the  preservation  of  Irish 
history,  it  never  can  be  made  with  such  satisfactory  results 
as  at  present: — 

"218.  Do  you  consider  that  the  publication  of  the  (topographical 
materials)  would  add  to  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  in  Ire- 
land ? — I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  really  the  infor- 
mation collected  there  appears  to  be  the  only  valuable  part  of  all 
that  has  been  done  (in  my  opinion)  towards  Irish  antiquities  ;  but 
of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  on  that  subject  with  so  much 
authority  as  those  who  have  made  it  their  own  peculiar  study.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  have  myself  derived  great  instruction  from 
those  collections,  and  examined  them  with  great  interest:  they 
have  preserved,  I  think,  the  knowledge  of  a  great  many  remains, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  would  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the 
country.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  Ermania,  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  heathen  kings  of  Ulster,  vast  as  it  is,  is  perishing  rapidly; 
about  one  third  of  its  ramparts  has  been  destroyed  within  my  own 
recollection ;  while  rector  of  Enniskillen,  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
I  caught  the  tenant  of  Devenish,  building  a  barn  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  east  window  of  the  monastery,  and  pulling  down  parts 
that  were  comparatively  uninjured.  I  stated  the  fact  to  his  land- 
lord, who  interfered  and  had  him  punished.  But  the  same  process 
is  going  on  every  where ;  and  every  year  is  diminishing  our  means 
of  learning  anything  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  antiquities  "  (p.  23). 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  keeper  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum,  is  equally  decisive,  both  for  the 
value  of  the  ordnance  Memoir,  and  the  impossibility  of  continu- 
ing the  series  by  private  enterprise.  He  instances  the  masses  of 
topographical  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  as  almost  useless, 
because  they  were  not  digested  and  published  by  their  collectors. 
The  same  opinion  is  given  by  Mr.  Warburton,  president  of  the 
Geological  Society,  F.R.S.,  and  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  Rev.  Romney  Robinson. 
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"How  far  do.  you  think  these  objects  could  be  attained  by 
private  exertion,  without  the  intervention  of  government  ?  In 
this  particular  instance,  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Academy,  I  should  say  that  I  think  they  cannot  be  attained.  The 
Irish  Academy  has  been  in  existence  sixty  years :  it  has  published 
nineteen  volumes  of  transactions,  a  part  of  which  is  always  specially 
devoted  to  antiquarian  research  :  they  have  spent  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  proposing  prizes  for  essays  on  those  subjects : 
they  have  made  efforts  almost  beyond  their  means,  aided  very 
much  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members  to  form  a 
museum  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  yet  I  think  I  may  say,  that  in  all 
these  nineteen  volumes,  the  only  part  relating  to  Irish  antiquities, 
which  can  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind,  or  can  be  considered  without 
some  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Tara,  which  was  published  in  their  Transactions  by  the  permission  of 
government,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey.  I  think  that  with  the 
exception  of  that,  the  result  of  their  sixty  years'  labour  in  the  study 
of  Irish  antiquities  has  been  almost  worse  than  useless.  This  I 
think  will  explain  to  you  my  opinion  of  the  improbability  that  the 
exertions  either  of  individuals,  or  of  associated  societies,  working 
by  themselves,  would  be  able  to  effect  anything  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  treasure  which  has  been  collected  in  the  course  of  this 
survey"  (p.  21). 

The  preceding  evidence  establishes  as  perfect  a  claim  as 
could  be  wished  for  a  government  outlay.  The  following 
letter,  presented  by  Captain  Larcom  from  Mr.  George  Smith, 
proves  that  the  outlay  would  not  be  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  Mr.  Smith  is  well  known  to  the  lovers 
of  Irish  history.  He  never  spared  expense  when  a  rare  or 
valuable  Irish  document  was  to  be  brought  home  to  Ireland ; 
and  learned  societies  were  more  than  once  indebted  to  his 
library  for  originals,  or  illustrations  of  "  curiosa"  or  "  desi- 
derata Hibernica."   Speaking  of  our  local  histories,  he  says — 

"  The  county  histories  of  Ireland  consist  of  Smith's  Corh^  Kerry, 
and  Waterford;  'il2iYY\&^&  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Cowity 
Down  ;  one  or  two  and  twenty  statistical  surveys,  published  by 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  during  the  years  from  1800  to  1825, 
and  Roscommon  in  1832.  Shaw  Mason  published  three  volumes,  en- 
titled a  Statistical  or  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland  in  181 4.  Smith's 
histories  had  the  character  of  being  exceedingly  well  done,  and  met 
with  immediate  sale.  Cork,  which  was  in  two  volumes,  was  re- 
printed ;  Waterford  and  Kerry  are  scarce,  and  still  bring  more 
than  the  publication  price,  although  not  so  much  as  a  few  years 
ago,  as  the  public  are  now  aware  that  Smith  could  not  have  seen- 
many  things  he  describes,  from  the  descriptions  being  so  inaccu- 
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rate.  Harris's  Down  still  retains  its  character,  and  brings  a  large 
price,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  antiquarian  matter  it  contains.  Of 
the  other  works  noted  above,  two  or  three  only  were  creditably 
executed  ;  those  sold  well :  the  rest  did  not.  The  various  works 
on  statistics,  published  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
within  the  last  few  years,  have  so  enlightened  the  public  on  the 
subject,  that  even  the  two  or  three  works  alluded  to  above  are  now 
considered  very  defective,  consequently  do  not  sell.  If  the  Irish 
statistical  surveys  were  well  done,  there  would  be  a  very  consider- 
able sale  for  them A  work  on  statistics,  to  command  a 

large  or  continuous  sale,  would  require  to  be  particularly  well  done; 
and  to  produce  a  complete  county  history,  embracing  the  natural, 
artificial,  and  general  state,  would  require  many  statistical  tables, 
and  be  a  very  heavy  and  expensive  work.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  time,  such  a  work  would  repay  the  outlay  and  leave  a 
profit"  (p.  79). 

Grounded  on  all  those  facts,  the  report  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  men  who  believed  that  they  were  appointed 
not  to  lose  their  time  and  to  delude  the  public,  but  to  pro- 
nounce faithfully  on  a  great  national  work.  The  Report  was 
favourable.  It  was  proved  that  a  statistical  survey  of  Ireland, 
on  the  principle  of  Blackwood's  survey  of  Scotland,  could 
not  succeed,  and  that  even  though  it  did,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  our  ordnance 
maps.  It  was  proved  that  the  publication  of  the  Temple- 
more  Memoir  was  hailed  as  an  invaluable  accession  to  anti- 
quarian research,  not  only  through  Ireland,  but  throughout 
England  and  the  Continent.  It  was  proved  that  an  addition 
of  a  little  more  than  eight  per  cent,  to  the  expense  already 
incurred,  "  would  attain  all  the  objects  of  the  various  parties 
whose  addresses  to  the  government  formed  the  subject  matter 
of  the  commissioners'*  inquiry.  But  addresses,  evidence,  re- 
ports, were  vain ;  and  the  commission  of  inquiry  now  stands 
a  monument  of  Sir  Robert's  groping  expediency. 

Certainly,  nothing  should  be  farther  from  our  minds  than 
to  advocate  a  lavish  or  jobbing  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  We  are  even  by  no  means  sure  that  government 
could  not  find  some  more  urgent  claims  in  Ireland,  than  those 
of  the  Ordnance  Memoirs.  But  when  we  see  a  national 
work,  for  which  the  materials  have  been  collected  at  enormous 
expense, — a  work  strongly  recommended  by  Irishmen  of  all 
political  and  religious  persuasions — by  men  of  science  in 
England  and  in  Ireland — a  work  which  would  develop  the 
resources,  illustrate  the  history,  and  diffuse  the  love  of  Ireland 
among  her  sons,  by  exhibiting  the  treasures  with  which  a 
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bounteous  Providence  has  blessed  her, — when  we  see  such  a 
work  suspended  at  the  nod  of  a  British  minister,  its  mate- 
rials left  almost  inaccessible  or  useless — not  even  a  clerk  paid 
to  keep  them,  or  superintend  private  inspection — we  cannot 
think  without  humiliation  of  that  sad  day,  when  the  sons  of  the 
volunteers,  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  their  head,  slunk 
from  the  ante-chamber  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  their  re- 
jected petition,  to  register  it,  we  suppose,  as  a  trophy,  with  the 
declaration  of  Dungannon,  or  the  arms  of '82. 

But  what  can  our  aristocracy  do  ?  why  should  Sir  Robert 
fear  to  slight  or  delude  them  ?  they  fear  or  despise  the  Irish 
people ;  they  are  our  "  Corinthian  capital,"  but  of  British 
stucco,  not  Irish  marble. 

There  is  one  light  in  which  the  Ordnance  Maps  and 
researches  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Irish  Ecclesiastic. 
They  give  us  the  sacred  geography  of  Ireland,  such  as  she 
was  when  she  was  the  isle  of  saints.  They  determine  the 
names,  and  sites  of  our  old  churches,  and  on  looking  over 
them  it  wiU  be  often  found  that  the  ruin  with  which  our 
boyhood  years  was  familiar,  is  identified  with  the  name  of 
some  Irish  doctor  or  apostle  whom,  in  our  maturer  years, 
Colgan  or  Lanigan  taught  us  to  admire.  Sacred  geography 
is  at  once  a  help  and  an  incentive  to  the  study  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  our  ecclesiastical  history,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  considered  now,  more  than  ever,  entitled  to  attention. 
The  few  following  extracts  prove  that  Catholics  ought  to 
bestir  themselves,  when  our  Protestant  brethren  are  in  the 
field.     First  on  the  list  comes  Mr.  Petrie. 

"  348.  *  Has  your  attention  been  long  turned  to  the  subject  of 
Irish  antiquities  ?'  *  Yes,  from  my  school-boy  days  I  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  monumental  remains  that  came  within  my 
observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  ;  but  having  at  a  later 
period,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  while  sketching  with  some 
friends  in  the  western  counties,  discovered  a  vast  number  and 
variety  of  monumental  remains  of  which  I  had  seen  no  notice  in 
any  printed  work,  I  commenced  and  continued  the  formation  of 
such  a  collection  of  documents,  whether  in  manuscript  or  print,  as 
I  hoped  would  lead  to  their  illustration,  thus  forming  an  extensive 
Irish  library  :  and  from  that  period  I  have  devoted  as  much  time 
and  attention  as  I  could  spare  from  other  avocations  to  the  study 
of  Irish  history  and  antiquities.* 

"  349.  *  What  class  of  monumental  remains  do  you  allude  to,  as 
having  attracted  your  attention  at  that  time?'  *The  first  thing 
that  struck  me  with  surprise,  and  deeply  interested  me,  were  the 
monumental  inscriptions  at  Clonmacnoise,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Shannon,  which  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  nearly  all  the  kings, 
bishops,  and  other  distinguished  men  in  Ireland  from  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  century  :  and  these  inscriptions,  which  had  never  been 
previously  noticed,  or  at  least  explained,  I  found  from  reference  to 
a  book  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  place,  presented  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  people  during  that  period  that 
figured  in  Irish  history,  and  some  of  them  even  in  British  history  : 
for  instance,  one  of  the  first  inscriptions  that  I  copied  was  that  of 
Suibne  Mac-Mailaehumai,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  the  most  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  in  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century,  and  had 
been  invited  to  England  by  Alfred  the  Great,  where  he  obtained 
so  much  fame  that  his  death  is  recorded  in  all  the  English,  Saxon, 
and  Welsh  chronicles.' 

"  350.  *Did  you  copy  many  of  the  inscriptions  that  you  found  at 
Clonmacnoise  T  Yes,  I  copied  every  inscription  that  I  could  dis- 
cover there,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  on  several  subsequent 
visits,  and  I  have  thus  collected,  I  think,  not  less  than  three 
hundred  inscriptions  at  this  great  burial  place,  none  of  which  are 
later  than  the  twelfth  century.' 

"351.  *  Are  many  of  these  inscriptions  remaining  now? '  ^  I  do 
not  suppose  there  are  twenty  remaining  now  ;  at  least  I  could  not, 
after  the  most  careful  search,  find  more  than  twenty  on  my  last 
visit  to  Clonmacnoise  ! ' 

"  352.  *  What  other  monumental  remains  did  you  particularly 
notice  at  that  period  ?  *  *  From  Clonmacnoise  I  passed  into  the 
western  counties  of  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  including  the 
islands  of  Aran  ;  and  in  all  these  localities,  but  particularly  in 
Aran,  I  discovered  a  class  of  monuments,  which,  like  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Clonmacnoise,  had  not  been  at  all  previously  noticed : 
curious  stone  forts,  bee-hive  shaped  stone  houses,  all  built  without 
cement.  Some  of  those  forts,  I  afterwards  found,  were  noticed  in 
our  most  ancient  manuscript  history,  which  gives  us  even 
the  very  date  of  their  erection  ;  for  instance.  Dun  Aenguis,  which 
was  erected  in  the  first  century,  and  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments  remaining  in  Europe :  it  waa 
a  fortress  of  the  Belgian  kings  in  Ireland." 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  what  Mr.  Petrie  states  of  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Clonmac- 
noise, is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tombs,  stone 
crosses,  inscriptions,  and  other  objects  of  archaeological 
science,  are  daily  becoming  more  rare.  The  reason  is  too 
obvious:  there  were  no  persons  to  preserve  them.  Those 
that  lay  around  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  were 
demolished  or  disfigured  by  fanaticism,  though  the  good  taste 
of  individual  Protestant  clergymen  sometimes  successfully 
interfered.     Those  that  lay  in  the  roofless  ruin,  whether  in 
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the  country  or  the  town,  suffered  from  the  combined  action 
of  exposure  to  the  weather,  avarice,  thoughtlessness,  and  all- 
destroying  time.  No  man  could  expect  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  look  after  them ;  it  would  have  been  dangerous.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  essentially  a  religion  of  tradition,  that 
treasures  up  every  relic  of  the  past ;  but  the  Irish  Catholic 
clergy,  down  to  the  present  moment,  had  no  leisure  for 
archaeological  pursuits.  They  have  been  engaged  in  cover- 
ing the  land  with  new  chapels  and  cathedrals.  They  have 
done  so  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  without  a  penny  from 
government ;  and  as  certainly  as  we  see  these  glorious  proofs 
of  Catholic  charity,  so  firmly  do  we  believe  that  the  same 
Catholic  spirit  will,  ere  long,  after  having  provided  for  pre- 
sent wants,  return  with  characteristic  attachment  to  the 
sacred  relics  of  the  past,  and  open  a  new  sera  in  Irish  eccle- 
siastical science.  Societies  for  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities have  been  established  in  the  French  seminaries,  and 
as  we  proved  in  a  preceding  number,  have  wonderfully  accele- 
rated the  revival  of  religious  feelings  among  the  French. 
Such  a  study  is  peculiarly  congenial  to  our  national  character, 
and  could  be  easily  organized  in  the  different  diocesses  of 
Ireland,  so  as  to  embrace  sacred  topography  and  sacred 
archaeology.  No  person  that  knows  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  the  national  temper  of  Ireland,  can  make  light  of 
those  studies.  The  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Wyse,  M.P.,  is  a  faithful  report  of  the  extent,  nature, 
and  plan  of  archaeological  studies  in  France: — 

"  448.  '  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  publishing  researches  at  the  government  expense 

upon  the  archaeological  and  statistical  branches  ?' *  The 

archaeological  refers  to  objects  that  either  bear  a  direct  chronologi- 
cal relation  to  the  history  of  the  country,  and  serve  to  determine 
the  nature  or  order  of  events  ;  or  else  present  illustrations  of  the 
progress  of  its  civilization  either  in  the  finer  or  more  useful  arts, 
testified  by  the  various  relics  which  different  ages  have  left  behind 
them,  each  characteristic  and  explanatory  of  the  several  changes,  at 
different  periods,  which  have  taken  place  among  the  different 
classes  of  its  inhabitants,  through  the  whole  range,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  their  social  existence.  The  public  monuments  of  Ireland, 
I  am  aware,  are  not  numerous;  they  have  been  subjected  to  every 
variety  of  injury  :  war,  fanaticism,  public  wrong,  private  neglect, 
have  each  in  turn  done  their  work,  and  left  behind  them  proofs  of 
their  power  of  destruction.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  would  not, 
therefore,  even  if  hitherto  disregarded,  be  very  extensive.  It  has, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  attracted  no  small  degree  of 
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attention.  There  are  numerous  works  on  the  subject.  But  there 
are  other  objects,  not  equally  attended  to  by  antiquarians,  and 
which  are  in  Ireland  tolerably  numerous,  calculated  to  throw  much 
light  not  only  upon  the  political  and  social  history  of  that  country, 
but  upon  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Europe,  especially  during 
its  earlier  periods,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  country,  and 
I  therefore  conclude,  of  the  government.  In  this  presumption,  I 
am  aware  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  government  is  sensible 

of  the  value  of  such  inquiries Other  countries  have  so 

acted:  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.,  &c.  In  France  the 
exertion  has  been  undoubtedly  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  most 
systematic.  It  has  furnished  new  evidence  to  convince  me,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  government  can  carry  such  operations  into 
effect  to  the  extent,  that  is,  with  the  minuteness,  accuracy,  and 
comprehensiveness,  which  the  public,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
the  public  most  interested  in  and  qualified  to  turn  to  general  and 
permanent  practical  advantage  such  researches,  has  a  right  to 
expect.  In  France,  government  constituted,  I  think  in  December 
1837,  a  "  Comit6  des  Arts  et  Monuments."  The  object  of  this 
body  was  threefold: — Firstly.  To  encourage  inquiry  into  certain 
branches  of  archaeology,  hitherto  inadequately  cultivated  in  France, 
and  in  the  course  of  such  inquiry  to  search  and  collect  such  remains 
of  antiquity  as  might  have  escaped  the  devastation  of  time  and 
revolution.  Secondly.  To  reduce  these  materials  to  such  shape  as 
to  be  easily  within  the  reach,  and  applicable  to  the  several  useful 
purposes,  of  the  general  or  special  artist  or  student.  Thirdly.  To 
preserve  such  monuments  and  relics  as  still  existed  from  further 
decay,  by  enlisting,  with  the  public  knowledge  and  interest,  the 
public  sympathy  and  exertion,  to  ward  off  that  destruction  to  which 
there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  they  were  hastening.  These 
three  objects  were  carried  into  execution  by  three  several  sections. 
They  applied  themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  as  a  first 
step,  to  the  completion  of  a  general  survey,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
France  in  reference  to  these  objects.  They  addressed  themselves 
to  those  particular  localities,  in  the  first  instance,  which  were  most 
remarkable  for  their  historical  renown,  or  still  existing  monuments; 
and  engaged  the  co-operation  not  only  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  several  departments,  but  also  of  the  clergy  of  the 
several  religious  denominations,  who  from  more  immediate  contact 
with  these  monuments,  or  local,  or  other  associations,  might  be 
supposed  to  feel  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  interest  in  their  pre- 
servation. In  the  next,  they  published  a  series  of  queries,  so 
constructed  that  they  could  be  answered  by  a  simple  "  Yes,"  or 
"No;"  but  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  so  exact  and  precise  a 
nomenclature^  and  arranged  with  so  much  attention  to  sound  scien- 
tific analysis,  and  classification,  as  to  secure  that  not  only  the 
knowledge  communicated  in  answer  to  the  query  should  be  on  an 
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uniform  principle  throughout  France,  but  also  of  so  clear,  distinct, 
and  applicable  a  character,  as  to  present  at  the  same  time  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  to  the  most  scientific  and  advanced  antiquarian, 
the  greatest  advantages.  This  step  was  followed  by  another  scarcely 
less  important.  They  established  in  many  schools  in  France,  but 
particularly  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  chairs  of  archaeology, 
especially  in  connexion  with  Christian  art,  and  the  illustration  of 
every  description  of  Christian  monument,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
new  and  general  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  history,  and  if  pos- 
sible more  effectually  securing  their  preservation." — (p.  44.) 

Of  course  the  Irish  Catholic  has  no  hope  of  government 
support  for  his  archaeology.  But  much  can  be  eifected  by 
private  exertion.  Many  an  interesting  relic  of  past  days 
could  be  saved  from  ruin  by  being  transferred  from  the 
crumbling  abbey  or  church  to  the  new  chapel ;  and  we  know 
several  instances  of  fonts,  crosses,  and  sculptures,  being  thus 
preserved.  Such  a  translation  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  per- 
mitted, except  for  safety's  sake,  and  even  then  it  certainly 
would  not  be  permitted  in  many  instances.  But  if  our  Pro- 
testant brethren  had  the  considerate  "  honhommie'^  of  a  con- 
gregation of  Swiss  Protestants,  who  when  they  found  the 
body  of  a  saint,  gave  it  up  at  once  to  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bours, future  archaeologists  would  profit  by  this  liberality. 
The  Swiss  Protestants,  it  is  true,  did  not  make  an  uncondi- 
tional transfer.  They  expressly  stipulated,  by  the  advice  of 
their  elders,  that  if  ever  their  descendents  became  Papists, 
the  saint's  body  should  be  given  back.  No  Irish  parish-priest, 
we  are  sure,  would  refuse  such  a  stipulation,  if  it  could  give 
him  possession  of  an  old  cross  or  a  font  to  ornament  his 
chapel.  Much  can  be  done  for  sacred  archaeology  by  private 
exertion  in  Ireland.  But  the  magnificent  plan  of  general 
archaeology  carried  into  execution  in  France,  never  can  be 
effected  in  Ireland  without  government  aid,  and  of  course 
never  wiU  be  effected  by  a  government  that  allows  two 
million  of  Irishmen  to  starve. 

There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  Irish  archaeology — its  con- 
nexion with  the  religious  history  of  Europe.  We  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eternal  city,  any  place  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  religious  history  of  the  whole 
European  family,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century,  than 
our  native  land.  The  archaeology  of  Europe  has  many  a 
monument  of  the  glory  of  Ireland.  Should  Ireland  ever 
have  a  parental  government,  which  should  not  only  develop 
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her  industrial  resources  and  feed  her  people,  but  supply  that 
intellectual  food  which  supports  a  national  mind ;  should  a 
parental  government  wish  to  present  some  plan  for  enabling 
Ireland,  in  those  latter  times,  to  take  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  not  as  a  new-comer,  but  in  right  of  her 
own  good  old  title,  such  a  government  need  only  give  a  man 
like  Mr.  Petrie  the  command  of  an  Irish  brigade  of  Catholic 
artists  and  historians,  and  order  them  to  travel  through  the 
continent,  collecting  the  histories,  sketching  the  churches, 
the  images,  on  canvas  and  in  marble,  of  Irish  saints,  what 
treasures  would  not  our  scientific  pilgrims  bring  home  to 
our  shores  ;  what  inspiration  for  the  Christian  poet  or  painter 
when  he  looks  on  those  sacred  forms,  before  which  successive 
generations  of  various  countries  have  knelt  ;  and  sees  in 
living  allegory  the  nations  of  Europe  presenting  their  Chris- 
tian crowns  to  his  own  loved  land.  lona,  Lindisfame 
Malmesbury,  Scotland,  Northumbria,  could  return  only 
desecrated  shrines ;  but  not  so  continental  Europe,  which 
still  preserves  the  churches  of  those  Irish,  who,  with  the 
Christian  religion,  diffused  all  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
Mr.  Young  of  Oavan,  Captain  Boldero,  and  Lord  Adare, 
must  have  been  delighted  with  the  following  answer  of  Mr. 
Petrie,  given  in  the  heart  of  London.  Its  principal  charm 
for  our  Catholic  readers  will  be  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  given. 

"  354.  *  What  advantage  do  you  suppose  would  result  from  the 
investigation  of  the  (topographical  and  monumental)  antiquities  of 
Ireland  ?' — I  think  such  an  investigation  essentially  necessary  to 
the  settlement  of  the  early  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
generally,  and  of  the  British  islands  more  particularly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preservation  in  Ireland  of  the  ancient  language,  laws, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  various  races  may  still  be  traced  ;  and  that 
such  an  investigation  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  obvious  from  the  well-known  facts  that  Ireland  be- 
came the  refugium  of  the  learned  during  the  convulsions  which 
distracted  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
her  missionaries  were  amongst  the  earliest  propagators  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Even  in  Italy  we  find  churches  that  were  founded  by 
Irishmen.  The  patron  saint  of  Austria  was  an  Irish  missionary, 
and  the  patrons  of  most  of  the  churches  in  Bavaria  were  also  Irish, 
as  the  Bavarian  writers  show.  Many  of  those  persons  returned  to 
Ireland  improved  by  the  civilization  they  saw  abroad,  and  bringing 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as  practised  in  those  countries  ; 
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we  should,  therefore,  naturally  expect  that  such  knowledge  would 
be  exhibited  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  articles  of  manu- 
facture for  the  use  of  the  churches,  and  in  Various  other  ways. 
The  peculiar  situation  of  the  island  also,  as  well  as  the  little  pro- 
gress made  till  a  late  period  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
together  with  the  known  tenacity  of  the  Irish  in  holding  the  monu- 
ments of  their  country  in  hereditary  veneration,  have  led  to  the 
preservation  of  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  ancient  monuments, 
both  of  Pagan  and  early  Christian  times,  than,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps  Italy. 
Now  the  essential  value  of  such  {pagan)  remains  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  investigations  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Romans  had  no  settlements,  the  monuments  of 
her  ancient  inhabitants  cannot  be  confounded  with  Roman  remains, 
as  they  frequently  are  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  on  the 
continent." — (p.  37.) 

A  government  grant  for  an  examination  and  description  of 
those  pagan  monuments  of  Ireland,  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  for  that  very  reason,  we 
dare  say,  never  will  be  granted,  until  Ireland  can  better  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  foreign  nations  than  now.  But  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  sacred  archaeology,  our  remarks  on  it  may  not 
be  without  some  fruit.  Christian  arts  will  revive  in  Ireland, 
because  the  people  love  their  creed,  and  these  arts  shall  take  a 
national  turn,  because  the  people  love  their  country.  Church 
architecture  will  be  infallibly  followed  by  her  attendants, 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  ought  to  receive  a  national 
impulse,  they  ought  to  epitomize  and  illustrate  the  history  of 
our  national  Church ;  and  where  can  this  national  inspiration 
be  imbibed,  if  not  at  the  shrines  of  Eu,  of  Meaux,  of  Antwerp, 
Salzburg,  St.  Gall,  Bobbio,  Tarento,  or  the  numerous 
other  churches,  especially  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  dedicated 
to  their  Irish  founders.  How  much  would  our  country  be 
improved,  if  the  wealthy  tourist,  whose  purse  aided  the  Irish 
Catholic  chapel,  would  but  think  of  its  unadorned  walls, 
when  he  stands,  perhaps,  before  the  image  of  St.  Laurence, 
St.  Fiacre,  or  St.  Dympna  ?  What  present  more  welcome 
than  a  painting  of  St.  Virgil,  St.  Columbanus,  or  St.  Dona- 
tus,  to  the  country  of  their  birth  ?  An  Irishman  need  not 
wear  the  pilgrim's  sandal  shoon  or  scollop  shell,  to  feel  the 
glories  of  his  country,  when  he  gazes  on  the  history  of  her 
conversion  painted  on  the  windows  of  St.  Patrick's  at  Rouen ; 
or  when  he  looks  down  from  the  votive  chapel  of  St.  Lau- 
rence to  his  beautiful  parochial  church  at  Eu,  or  recognizes  the 
wolf-dog  at  the  feet  of  St.  Donatus  in  Fiesole.     RecoUec- 
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tions  of  such  moments  are  beyond  all  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  foreign  lands. 

A  question  of  very  great  delicacy  was  proposed  by  the 
commission,  and  answered  satisfactorily  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  Dr. 
Robinson. 

"  336. — *  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  that  the  use  made  of 
ancient  Irish  documents  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  revive  political  animosities  ? '  Dr.  Todd,  *  No  ;  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  should  say  quite  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place — 
/  do  not  believe  that  any  harm  can  ever  result  from  the  publication 
of  truth  on  any  subject,  least  of  all  on  such  a  subject  as  the  history 
of  a  nation  ;  but  besides  this,  nothing  can  be  more  mischievous 
than  the  present  vague  state  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Ireland. 
The  political  events  of  former  times  may  now  be  quoted  by  any 
party  and  turned  with  equal  facility  to  their  purposes,  while  from 
the  general  ignorance  that  prevails  of  the  real  character  of  those 
events,  the  public  are  unable  to  detect  the  fallacy.'  " — (p.  35.) 

"311. — 'With  respect  to  antiquities,  do  you  suppose  that  there 
are  any  parties  in  Ireland,  with  whom  the  study  of  Irish  antiqui- 
ties is  unpopular  ?'  Dr.  Robinson.  '  I  believe  not.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  My  friends,  and  they  who  think  as  I  do  in  poli- 
tics, I  may  say,  almost  universally  take  an  extreme  interest  in  the 
pursuit  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  party  that  thinks 
otherwise.  In  the  Archaeological  Society  there  are  men  of  all  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  all  religious  persuasions,  concurring  most  heartily 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  there  is 
any  feeling  of  the  kind  alluded  to.' " — (p.  31.) 

These  gentlemen  represent  a  class  of  men,  who  differing 
widely  from  us  in  religion  and  politics,  yet  love  their  country's 
history,  and  do  not  defile  their  love  of  Ireland's  language  with 
the  imposture  and  cabin  tyranny  of  the  Irish  Society.  Their 
names,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  that 
society,  with  the  Kight  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Penne- 
father,  a  judge,  the  only  judge  who  gives  £10  a  year  to  that 
wide-spread  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  creed  of  poor  pea- 
sants who  speak  the  Irish  tongue.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  evidence  elicited  by  the  Ordnance  Commission,  without 
feeling  that  there  is  a  class  of  Conservatives  who  love  Ireland 
dearly,  though  not  after  our  fashion.  They  linger  with 
sorrowful  delight  among  her  monastic  ruins,  they  muse  by 
her  holy  wells  and  patron  trees,  they  hunt  through  her  bogs  and 
mountains  for  the  rude  relics  of  primitive  art  or  piety,  they 
sigh  over  her  neglected  records  and  rotting  manuscripts  ;  but 
why  do  they  not  assist  her  people  ?  The  people,  it  is  true, 
are  Catholics ;  but  are  they  a  people  whom  it  would  be  a  dis- 
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grace  to  head  ?  Is  the  cheer  at  the  hustings  less  hearty  from 
Catholic  lungs  for  the  liberal  Protestant,  than  for  the  Catho- 
lic candidate  ?  Does  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  spare  the 
Catholic  exterminator  ?  or  has  any  people  in  the  world  ever 
given  greater  proofs  of  moral  restraint,  moral  dignity,  energy, 
perseverance,  gratitude,  self-command,  all  the  virtues  that 
make  a  country  good  and  great.  If  the  sympathies  that  are 
given  so  cordially  by  our  Conservative  patriots  to  the  inani- 
mate relics  of  Ireland,  were  extended  to  the  living  occu- 
pants of  the  soil,  a  British  minister  would  not  dare  to  act  as 
he  has  done  with  the  Ordnance  report. 

We  have  abstained  from  giving  our  opinion  on  that  part 
of  the  Londonderry  Memoir  which  treats  of  Catholic  history 
since  the  Reformation.  The  materials,  we  allow,  are  scanty ; 
but  not  so  scanty  as  to  bear  compression  into  the  space 
allowed  to  them.  Very  important  facts  are  totally  omitted. 
The  veto  proceedings  are  not  fairly  stated.  We  do  not  think 
the  compiler  of  the  Memoir  would  deliberately  omit  facts 
which  he  believed  important.  He  would  insert  them  if  he 
knew  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.  But  there  was 
something  which  we  regret  more  than  its  meagreness.  The 
Ordnance  Memoir  was  not  the  work  in  which  an  opinion  was 
to  be  given  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  clerical  agita- 
tion. The  opinion  is,  indeed,  only  implied,  but  it  should  not 
be  implied  in  a  work  which  professes  to  state  facts  only — 
and  least  of  all  in  the  Ordnance  Memoirs.  No  persons  in 
Ireland  know  better  than  the  Ordnance  staff  the  sources  of 
clerical  agitation;  no  persons  know  better  than  they  the 
frightful  poverty  of  the  Irish  people.  They  know  that  the 
Irish  priest,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  absence  or 
the  neglect,  or  the  hostility  of  the  aristocracy,  finds  himself 
invested  with  a  political  power  which  he  cannot  decline,  even 
though  he  wished  it,  so  long  as  Ireland  is  as  she  is.  The 
very  measure  which  our  conservatives  dread  most  is  the  one 
which  would  relieve  the  priests  from  the  onerous  duty  of 
agitation,  by  redressing  the  national  wrongs,  and  by  cement- 
ing with  the  powerful  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  of  national 
glory,  the  union  between  a  conservative  aristocracy  and  a 
Catholic  people. 

There  is  one  branch  of  sacred  topography  most  dear  to  the 
Irish  Catholic,  which  yet  can  scarcely  be  cultivated  by  the 
Ordnance  staff.  We  mean — those  places  where  the  holy 
mysteries  of  our  religion  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  the  ruined  abbey,   during  our  days  of  sorrow.     Those 
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places  are  still  well  known  by  our  people.  Some  persons 
may  think  that  the  day  is  not  yet  come  for  such  topographical 
researches.  But,  for  our  own  parts,  our  inquiries  on  that 
subject  have  given  us  innumerable  instances  of  private  Pro- 
testant benevolence  and  toleration  defeating  the  penal  code. 
Aileach  Palace  has  many  ennobling  recollections,  but  none  so 
dear,  so  sacred,  as  the  hunted  priest  saying  mass  for  half  a 
century  within  its  ruins. 


Art.  XL — Nunziatura  in  Irlanda,  di  Monsignor  Gio-Bat- 
tista  Binuccini,  Arcivescovo  di  Fermo,  negli  anni  1645  a 
1649,  pubhlicata  per  la  prima  volta  su""  MSS.  originali 
della  Binucciniana,  con  documenti  illustrativi.  Per  cura  di 
G,  Ajazzi,  Bihliotecario  della  medesima.     Firenze  :  1844. 

IF  ever  there  was  an  age  to  make  historians,  it  is  the 
present.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring 
to  light  and  place  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  world, 
historical  materials  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  locked  up 
against  even  the  most  industrious  student,  in  the  jealous 
keeping  of  a  state  office,  or  the  inviolable  precincts  of  a 
private  library.  But  we  have  lived  to  see  the  manufacture  of 
history  share  the  progressive  improvement  which  charac- 
terizes the  more  material  arts  in  these  latter  days.  Private 
speculation  and  public  enterprise  have  been  directed  to  its 
advancement.  Associations  have  been  formed  under  every 
possible  variety  of  denomination.  The  rich  contribute 
their  capital,  the  learned  their  talents  and  their  time  ;  and  by 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  the  concentration  of  effort,  and  the 
abundant  supply  of  materials,  the  facility  and  expedition  of 
the  process  of  composing  history,  have  been  almost  as  much 
increased  as  that  of  producing  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written,  or  working  the  press  from  which  it  is  issued. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  activity  which  thus  pervade 
the  literary  world,  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  receive  the 
important  work  announced  above,  is  not  unmingled  with  a 
certain  degree  of  humiliation,  when  we  see  the  name  of  Flo  • 
rence  rather  than  that  of  Dublin  emblazoned  on  the  title- 
page.  It  is  a  work  whose  subject  is  almost  exclusively 
Irish,  and  regards  a  period  of  Irish  history  not  only  most  in- 
teresting for  its  own  sake,  but  also  involved  in  most  contra- 
dictory statements.  Is  it  not  too  bad  that  we  should  be  indebted 
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to  a  foreign  editor  and  a  foreign  press,  for  what  has  so  many- 
more  pressing  claims  on  native  enterprise  ?  especially  since, 
as  we  shall  presently  explain,  the  documents  from  which  it  is 
published,  or  (what  makes  the  neglect  still  more  unpardon- 
able) a  Latin  history  compiled  from  them,  and,  we  believe, 
embodying  them  all,  has  been  lying  in  manuscript  for  more 
than  a  century  in  an  English  library,  the  proprietors  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  disposed  to  afford  every 
facility  for  their  inspection.  As  we  hope,  however,  to  return 
to  this  subject,  we  shall  not  stop  to  offer  any  suggestion  at 
present:  but  we  trust  the  imputation  of  such  indifference 
will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  much  longer  upon  the  Catholic 
body.  The  Archaeological  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a 
great  deal  for  the  general  history  of  the  country ;  but 
matters  such  as  those  to  which  we  refer,  do  not  properly  come 
within  its  province.  We  want  another  association,  more 
limited  in  its  objects,  which  may  profitably  devote  itself — 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  walk  upon  which  the 
Archaaological  Society  has  entered — to  the  publication  of 
rare  and  interesting  documents,  whether  printed  or  manu- 
script, connected  with  the  history  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  so  obscure  and  so 
neglected,  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century.* 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  allow  this  feeling  to  interfere 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude  to  the  intelligent 
foreigner  to  whom  we  owe  the  Nunziatura  in  Irlanda. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  existing  histories  of  that 
period,  will  best  understand  the  value  of  a  complete  series 
of  original  documents  such  as  he  has  collected.  There  is  no 
part  of  Irish  history  into  which  party  spirit  has  so  thoroughly 
entered.  Almost  every  book  which  we  have  is  avowedly  the 
work  of  a  partisan.  Borlase  is  rabidly  anti-Irish ;  Carte  is 
a  thorough-going  apologist  of  Ormond.  Belling  (or  Cal- 
laghan,t  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  Vindicice  Catholicorum)  is 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  effort,  in  order  to  place  these 
works  within  the  reach  of  students  of  Irish  history,  we  need  only  say  that  some 
of  them,  as,  for  example,  "  Brodinus,"  are  so  rare  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
fix  their  price.  Peter  Lombard's  "  Commentarius  de  Eebus  Hiberniae,"  is  set 
down  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  last  catalogue  at  seven  guineas.  O'Sullivan  Beare's 
"  Historise  Catholicse"  (a  small  4to.),  at  the  enormous  price  o^  seventeen  guineas  ! 
Burke's  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  costs  at  least  five  or  six  guineas,  even  without 
the  supplement ;  the  "  Vindicise  Catholicorum  "  (a  12mo.  volume),  three  or  four ; 
and  Morrison's  "  Threnodia,"  from  six  to  ten ! 

t  This  is  expressly  stated  by  the  author  of  the  manuscript  history  of  Ri- 
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equally  devoted  to  the  supreme  council,  or  rather  the  Ormondist 
party  among  the  confederates  ;  and  Ponce  is  still  more  violent 
on  the  side  of  the  nuncio.  We  need  hardly  observe,  there- 
fore, how  extremely  important,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  be  the  evidence  of  a  person  who  was  himself,  not  only 
an  eye-witness,  but  a  chief  actor  in  all  the  events  of  this 
memorable  period.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
Rinuccini  was  not  a  partisan.  It  is  impossible  that  any  one, 
mixed  up  as  he  was  in  the  affairs  of  that  distracted  time, 
should  escape  being  tinged  with  the  infection  of  party.  But 
in  a  volume  like  the  present,  which  consists  chiefly  of  his 
letters,  written  from  day  to  day  during  his  nunciature,  this 
partisanship  cannot  have  left  many  of  its  traces ;  certainly  it 
must  be  much  less  likely  to  bias  the  writer's  statements,  than 
would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  narration  drawn  up  after 
all  was  over,  and  intended,  as  are  almost  all  the  rest,  to  refute 
a  particular  accusation,  or  vindicate  a  particular  line  of  po- 
licy. There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  desultory  and 
miscellaneous  correspondence,  written  as  each  event  occurred, 
and  conveying  the  writer's  impressions  fresh  from  the  facts 
as  they  successively  arose,  and  an  elaborate  and  well-weighed 
digest  of  the  history,  coloured  and  modified  by  subsequent 
reflection,  and  accommodated  to  a  certain  set  of  ex  post  facto 
views,  which  the  writer's  prejudices  had  led  him  to  form. 

Rinuccini's  correspondence,  though  it  is  exclusively  official, 
is  not  all  directed  to  his  own  court.  We  have  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  nuncios  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain ;  to 
the  queen  Henrietta,  and  the  queen-mother  of  France ;  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  officials  of  his  court ;  to  the 
dean  of  his  own  arch-diocese  of  Fermo,  Dionigi  Massario,  as 
well  as  many  others  of  inferior  degree.  They  are  evidently 
written  without  much  study  or  preparation;  for  we  sometimes 
meet  two,  three,  and  even  four  long  letters  despatched  upon 
the  same  day.  The  series,  however,  is  not  complete.  We 
frequently  find  allusions  to  letters  or  other  papers  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  collection  ;*  and  the  entire  series  of 
his  Irish  correspondence,  as  well  with  the  supreme  council 
as  with  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  functionaries,!  is 

nuccini's  nunciature,  quoted  by  Burke,  p.  909.  It  is  also  stated  by  Peter  Walsh, 
*'  History  of  the  Remonstrance,"  p.  xlvii. 

*  As  a  letter  of  January  28th,  1646.  Also  one  to  the  pope,  September,  1647, 
p.  415. 

+  There  are,  however,  several  letters  recommending  or  criticising  subjects 
for  the  episcopacy,  which  will  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  cultivate  Irish 
ecclesiastical  biography. 

VOL.  XVI. NO.  XXXII.  34 
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omitted,  apparently  by  design.  As  the  editor  makes  no 
remark  upon  this  omission,  we  conclude  that  the  originals 
have  not  been  preserved  ;  and  the  loss  is  less  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  most  important  of  these  documents  may  be  found 
either  in  Cox,  or  in  the  appendix  of  Carte's  Ormondy  the 
Vindicia3  Catholicorum,  Ponce's  Bepli/,  or  the  other  works  of 
the  period;  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  republished 
from  those  now  extremely  rare  sources  by  Burke,  in  his 
Hibernia  Dominicana. 

These  letters  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  which 
contains  five  hundred  and  fifty  large  and  closely  printed  8vo 
pages.  The  remaining  portion  is  filled  up  by,  first,  the  brief 
of  his  appointment ;  second,  instructions  regarding  the  general 
policy  he  was  to  pursue ;  third,  a  second  body  of  secret  in- 
structions intended  for  his  guidance  in  matters  of  a  more 
delicate  nature ;  fourth,  the  report  which  he  presented  to  the 
pope  Innocent  X  on  liis  return  to  Rome;  fifth,  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  from  Rome  during  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  the  MS.  from  which 
these  documents  are  published,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Kinuccini  family  at  Florence,  has  never 
been  consulted  by  any  historian  except  the  indefatigable 
author  of  the  Hihernia  Dominicana,  who  gave  some  extracts 
from  it  in  his  supplement.  In  the  body  of  his  work,  he 
expresses  great  regret  that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  existence 
when  he  visited  Florence  in  1742 ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a 
second  visit  in  1770,  he  was  permitted,  before  he  printed  his 
valuable  supplement,  to  use  it  freely;  as  also  another  MS. 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  the  same  date,  entitled  De 
Hwresis  Anglicanw  in  Iherniam  Jntrusione  et  Frogressu,  et  de 
Bello  Catholico  ad  annum  1641  ccepto,  exindeque  per  aliquot 
annos  gesto,  commentarius.  Both  these  manuscripts  were  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  order  of  Thomas  Binuccini,  brother 
of  the  nuncio,  about  the  year  1670;  but  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  prevent  their  publication  at  the  time,  and  they 
have  lain  in  the  Binuccini  library  till  the  present  time,  when 
the  more  important  of  the  two  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  existing  representative  of  the  family. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  this 
volume  by  the  publication  of  the  historical  manuscript.  As  may 
be  concluded  from  the  title,  this  work  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
embodies  a  translation  of  most  of  the  letters  and  other  official 
documents.  Its  authorship  is  extremely  uncertain.  By  some 
it  has  been  attributed  to  Binuccini  himself ;  but  this  is  clearly 
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disproved  by  the  editor  of  the  Nunziatura,  who  shows  that  it 
was  not  written  till  1666,  many  years  after  Rinuccini'*s  death, 
and  describes  the  writing  as  evidently  not  Italian.  He  seems 
disposed  to  attribute  it  to  some  Irish  ecclesiastic  :*  but  the 
blunders  in  the  orthography  of  Irish  names  (exactly  those 
blunders  into  which  a  foreigner,  especially  an  Italian,  would 
fall),  appear  to  be  decisive  against  the  opinion ;  and  we  are 
therefore  more  disposed  to  credit  the  statement  of  Burke,t 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbate  Fossi,  who  was  the 
librarian  of  the  Rinuccini  library  at  the  time  of  Burke's  visit, 
that  the  author  was  Dionigi  Massario,  the  dean  of  Fermo, 
and  the  companion  of  the  nuncio  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  residence  in  Ireland.  A  transcript  of  this  MS.  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Lord  Leicester,  at  Holkham,  which 
was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Coke,  but  owes 
most  of  its  treasures  to  Thomas  Coke,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester.  During  a  protracted  tour  (1712-20)  he  visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  collected  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  and  other  literary  curiosities,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  in  February  1826.  J  The  manuscript 
history  of  Rinuccini's  nunciature  was  consulted  by  Carte  soon 
after  its  arrival  in  this  country,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by 
him  under  the  title  of  the  Nuncio  s  Memoirs.  He  describes 
the  author  as  "  manifesting  a  great  regard  for  truth,  though 
he  is  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  nuncio,  and  very  fair  and 
candid  in  his  relation  of  occurrences. "§  Besides  this  history, 
the  Holkham  library  possesses  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Report  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Rinuccini  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  in  1649,  the  original  Italian  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume  (pp.  391-433).  It  was  con- 
sulted by  Dr.  Lingard,  whom  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped ; 
and  a  translation  into  English,  made  for  the  late  Charles 
Butler,  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Coke,  was  published  in  the 
Catholic  Miscellany  during  the  year  1829.  ||  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  Report,  and  a  few  other  documents,  (the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Nuncio,  which 
is  given  by  Birch  in  his  Historical  Enquiry ;  one  addressed 
by  Rinuccini  to  the  Pope  on  the  victory  of  Benburb,  already 
published  by  Brodinus,  and  also  by  Burke ;  and  another  to 

*  So  also  Carte,  preface,  p.  v.  f  P.  900. 

%  By  Mr.  Roscoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  352-79.  §  Pref.  p.  v. 

II  111  the  Nos.  for  October,  November,  and  December.    This  translation  is  far 
from  being  exact. 
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the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  supple- 
ment of  the  Ilihernia  Dominicana)  the  contents  of  Signor 
Ajazzi's  volume  are  altogether  new,  at  least  as  far  as  our 
research  enables  us  to  speak  with  confidence. 

A  short  biographical  notice  of  Kinuccini  is  prefixed.  It 
is  much  less  full  and  satisfactory  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  archives  of  a  family  library,  but  contains 
some  facts  not  noticed  by  previous  historians.  These  we 
shall  endeavour  to  interweave  with  materials  gleaned  from 
many  other  sources,  some  of  which  are  not  easily  accessible ; 
but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  premise  a  brief  and  rapid 
sketch  of  the  position  of  Catholic  aflfairs  in  Ireland,  at  the 
time  when  Rinuccini  was  sent  to  occupy  the  difficult  and 
momentous  position  of  apostolic  Nuncio. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I  had  opened  favourably  for  the 
Irish  Catholics.  But  the  cheering  prospects  with  which  it 
commenced  disappeared,  one  by  one,  in  a  succession  of  heart- 
burnings and  disappointments, — of  promises  unfulfilled  and 
hopes  unrealized.  We  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
melancholy  history  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  more  tantalizing 
period.  It  was  an  alternation  of  hope  and  despair, — a  trial 
of  loyalty  more  painful  and  more  difficult  than  open  and  un- 
disguised persecution.  Every  year  brought  its  promises, 
which  were  sure  to  be  broken  before  the  year  had  expired. 
It  was  impossible  to  calculate  for  an  hour  on  the  precarious 
tenure  of  tranquillity ;  and  in  the  sickness  of  baffled  hope  and 
the  despondency  of  repeated  disappointment,  men  almost 
sighed  for  the  bloody  days  of  their  fathers, — for  the  rack  and 
thumb-screw, — the  "  little  ease"  and  "  scavenger's  daughter" 
of  the  olden  time.  One  might  have  fancied  that  the  clear 
and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  bishops,  with  Ussher  at 
their  head,  against  the  "  grievous  sin  of  giving  toleration  to 
the  Catholics,  or  consenting  that  they  should  freely  exercise 
their  religion  and  profess  their  faith  and  doctrine,"  was  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  fate  to  which  they  were  doomed ;  but 
they  clung  with  a  confidence, — an  infatuation  for  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  account, — to  a  fond  belief  in  the  good 
intentions  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  king.  Heaven 
knows  they  had  enough  to  undeceive  them.  First  came  the 
disgraceful  affair  of  the  well  known  "  Graces," — concessions 
which  the  king  consented  to  grant,  and  which  the  Catholics 
actually  purchased  with  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  money  was  taken,  but  the 
Graces  were  withheld.     Then  came  Straffi)rd  with  a  train 
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of  iniquitous  and  oppressive  measures,  following  up  the  bloody 
policy  of  Elizabeth  and  James  in  its  most  flagitious  details ;  — 
the  Commission  of  Defective  Titles,  which  aimed  at  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  entire  province  of  Connaught, — the  plunder- 
ing and  proselytizing  Court  of  Wards, — the  tyrannical  Court 
of  High  Commission, — the  barefaced  violation  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  free  jurors.  Grievances  infinitely  less  than  these, — 
not  a  shadow  of  them, — had  thrown  England  into  a  flame. 
Ireland,  where  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death  itself,  bore 
on  unresisting,  and  directing  whatever  of  complaint  was 
uttered,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  his  ministers.  The 
Catholics  had  taught  themselves,  with  that  fatal  facility 
of  temper  which  was  their  ruin,  to  separate  the  acts  of  the 
king  from  those  of  his  representatives.  There  was  truth  in 
the  distinction,  but  they  pushed  it  to  excess.  All  that  was 
good  and  favourable  in  his  measures  they  attributed  to  him- 
self; the  odium  of  the  evil  ones  was  thrown  upon  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  well  known 
that  many  of  the  agents  of  the  crown  in  Ireland  were  enemies 
of  the  king  no  less  than  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  it  was  a 
natural,  though  a  fatal  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  community 
of  interest  thus  engendered  between  the  king  and  his  Irish 
Catholic  subjects,  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  sincere 
and  affectionate  sympathy  in  their  wrongs.  If  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  government  reflected  upon  him  at  all,  it  was  only 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  cruel  necessity  which  placed 
him  in  the  power  and  under  the  control  of  their  common 
enemies.  From  the  acts  of  Strafford  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate him.  But  Strafford's  government  had  some  redeeming 
features,  and  for  these  the  king  got  all  the  credit;  for  the  most 
odious  of  the  rest  Strafford  avowed  himself  alone  responsible. 
Whatever  there  was  of  leniency  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
penal  code,  whatever  of  liberality  in  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, or  the  patronage  of  manufacture,  was  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  king's  disposition,  if  freed  from  his  present  con- 
straint, to  realize  the  hopes  which  they  had  taught  them- 
selves to  entertain  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
And  although  it  is  now  but  too  clear  that  the  unhappy 
monarch  is  responsible,  not  only  in  fact  but  in  right,  for  the 
very  worst  measures  of  his  unscrupulous  ministers,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  much  of  the  evidence  which  the  re- 
searches of  historians  have  brought  to  light  in  the  despatches 
and  state  papers  of  the  day,  was  then  known  only  to  the 
confidential  few  to  whom  those  dangerous  secrets  were 
entrusted. 
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The  recall  of  Strafford  tended  to  strengthen  this  feeling. 
The  government  of  Wandesford,  who  succeeded,  was  too 
brief  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  the 
appointment — forced  upon  the  king  on  Wandesford's  death 
— of  Parsons  and  Borlase,  who  possessed  no  merits  beyond 
their  notorious  puritanical  and  anti-popish  leanings,  tended 
more  than  all  the  rest,  to  make  men  forget,  in  the  prospect  of 
Charles's  humiliation,  the  treachery  and  bad  faith  which  had 
marked  the  earlier  and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  reign. 

If  all  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  linked  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  king,  the  growing  power  of  the  parliament 
was  naturally  for  them  a  source  of  the  deepest  alarm.  Hence, 
odious  as  Strafford  had  been  while  in  power,  his  fall  brought  with 
it  no  triumph  for  Ireland  ;  because  it  was  felt  that  Strafford's 
English  enemies  were  still  more  implacably  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  ostentatiously  avowed  that  the 
puritanical  party  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  extirpation 
of  popery,  the  transportation  of  the  Irish  recusants  beyond 
the  seas,  and  the  plantation  of  the  entire  kingdom  (after  the 
plan  already  tried  in  Ulster)  with  the  creatures  of  the  puritan 
parliament.  The  government,  far  from  checking,  industri- 
ously encouraged  the  alarm.  Letters  were  intercepted  an- 
nouncing that  a  covenanting  army  was  on  its  way  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  "  a  resolution  was  taken  to  lay  heavy  fines  upon 
such  as  should  not  appear  at  kirke  for  the  first  and 
second  Sunday ;  and,  on  failure  the  third,  to  hang  without 
mercy,  all  such  as  were  obstinate,  at  their  own  doors."*  The 
Ulster  puritans  openly  petitioned  parliament  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  popery  and  prelacy.t  Sir  John  Clotworthy  declared 
in  his  place  in  the  house,  that  "  the  papists  could  only  be  con- 
verted with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  bible  in  the  other." 
Pym  unequivocally  proclaimed  the  intention  of  "  not  leaving 
a  priest  in  Ireland.":):  Parsons  himself,  who  thought  nothing 
too  atrocious,  provided  it  tended  to  increase  the  harvest  of 
confiscation  which  he  had  already  so  abundantly  reaped,  ut- 
tered, at  a  public  entertainment  in  Dublin,  the  still  more 
sanguinary  menace,  that  "  in  twelve  months  there  should  not 
be  a  single  papist  in  Ireland."  ||      How   industriously   this 

*  Carte's  Ormond,  i.  255.  A  similar  letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Parsons,  is 
mentioned  by  Brodinus,  quoted  by  Burke,  p.  649.  Others  of  the  same  tenor 
are  referred  to  in  the  "  Vindicise  Catholicorum,"  p.  4. 

f  See  the  "Declaration  of  the  Confederates,"  Carte,  i.  370.  Also  the  protes- 
tation of  the  Ulster  chiefs,  forwarded  by  Bishop  Bedell.  "  Mason's  Life  of 
Bedell,"  p.  357.  J  Carte,  i.  236.  ||  Ibid. 
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bloody  determination  was  made  public — how  deeply  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  threatened  extirpation  had  taken  root — 
may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Ormond  to  St.  Leger,  lord 
president  of  Munster,  in  which  he  "  attributes  the  general 
revolt  of  the  nation  to  the  unseasonable  publishing  of  this 
design.""* 

The  war  of  1641  then,  was  a  struggle  for  life  itself — an  in- 
stinctive effort  at  self-preservation.  The  leaders  were  embold- 
ened by  the  embarrassments  of  England,  and  animated  by  the 
recent  success  of  Scotland  in  a  similar  struggle  ;  but  never  was 
there  a  people  so  literally  goaded  into  rebellion  as  the  Irish 
Catholics  of  that  period,  especially  the  Catholics  of  the  pale. 
For  a  considerable  time  after  the  rising  of  the  Ulster  chiefs, 
the  lords  of  the  pale  held  aloof  from  the  movement :  they 
jDctitioned  to  be  allowed  to  defend  themselves :  their  petition 
was  insultingly  rejected.  They  were  attainted  of  rebellion  at 
the  very  time  they  were  praying  on  bended  knees  to  be  per- 
mitted to  shew  their  attachment  to  the  crown.  All  their  de- 
vices of  loyalty  were  frustrated  by  the  wily  and  perfidious 
policy  of  the  lords  justices ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  the  pure 
necessity  of  self-defence  that  drove  them,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly— after  repeated  appeals  (one  of  them  to  the  king  in 
person),  for  constitutional  redress,  all  of  which  were  baffled 
by  the  machinations  of  the  justices— to  throw  themselves  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Ulster  party,  who  were  already  in  arms,  not, 
as  they  loudly  protested,  against  the  king,  but  against  the 
enemies  of  the  king  and  of  his  Irish  Catholic  subjects. 

The  third  of  December,  1641,  was  "a  memorable  day  for 
Ireland."  A  county  meeting  of  Meath  assembled  upon  the 
hill  of  Crofty  at  the  summons  of  the  Lord  Gormanstown, 
governor  of  the  county.  Disastrous  as  was  the  immediate 
issue  of  the  measure,  it  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  old 
divisions  of  the  Catholic  body :  for  they  were  no  ordinary 
interests  that  could  bring  together  in  friendly  deliberation, 
the  Anglo-Irish  lords  of  the  pale  and  the  Ulster  chiefs,  to' 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  community  of  religion,  they 
were  little  less  obnoxious  than  their  hereditary  English  ene- 
mies. The  meeting  of  Crofty  numbered  in  its  ranks  six 
Catholic  lords,  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  about  a  thousand 
freeholders.  They  were  met  by  several  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  including  O'Byrne,  O'Reilly,  and  the  gallant  Koger 
O' Moore,  t     The  pale  lords  proceeded  with  their  habitual  cau- 

*  Carte,  i.  263. 

+  After  Owen  O'Neill,  the  most  accomplished  and  popular  among  the  leaders 
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tion;  they  satisfied  themselves  by  repeated  enquiries,  that  the 
movement  of  the  insurgents,  far  from  being  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  had  the  security  of  his 
person  and  throne  for  a  principal  object ;  and,  after  a  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  upon  both  sides,  they  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oath,  to  merge  all  past  divisions  in 
their  common  cause,  to  act  together  for  the  common  defence 
against  the  common  enemy,  to  maintain  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
King  Charles,  and  to  secure  the  repeal  of  all  civil  disabilities, 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  Graces,  so  long  promised  and  so  unjustifiably  withheld. 
The  blow  thus  struck  was  followed  up  with  vigour  and 
resolution.  Manifestoes  were  forwarded  to  all  the  leading 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  Ulster  was  already  in  their  hands. 
Lord  Mountgarret  seized  upon  Kilkenny.  Waterford  yielded 
to  his  son.  Colonel  Edmund  Butler.  Clare  was  overrun  by 
the  O'Briens.  In  a  few  weeks  every  fort  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny,  was  reduced ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  English  garrison  towns,  and  of  Galway, 
which  was  lield  neutral  by  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the 
whole  country  declared,  with  one  voice,  for  the  confederation. 
It  was  felt  to  be  a  war  of  religion.  A  provincial  synod  of 
Ulster,  convened  at  Kells  by  Hugh  O'Neill,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  attended  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
except  the  bishop  of  Meath,  declared  (March  22,  1642)  the 
struggle  to  be  a  just  and  pious  one.  A  national  synod,  held 
at  Kilkenny  (May  10),  attended  by  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  and  almost  all  the  bishops,  de- 
livered a  still  more  solemn  judgment  upon  the  lawfulness  of 
the  war,  "which  had  been  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  sovereign  lord 
King  Charles,  and  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives."  The 
acts  of  this  synod  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  pa- 
triotism, combined  with  a  mild  and  truly  Christian  tolerance, 
of  which  every  Irishman  may  well  be  proud ;  and  present  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  sanguinary  proclamations  and  atro- 
cious enactments  under  which  the  Catholics  had  so  long  been 
writhing.f 

of  the  war.  The  battle-cry  "  God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger  O'Moore,"  which  after- 
wards became  a  proverb,  is  an  index  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  army. 

t  See  even  Leland  iii.  181.  The  contrast  is  well  put  by  O'Connell  in  his 
"  Memoir  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  chap.  iii.  part  iv.  See  also  Burke,  648,  and 
the  "  VincUciee  Catholicorum,"  p.  5. 
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Their  defensive  measures  were  taken  with  great  prompt- 
ness and  decision.  The  administrative  power  was  vested  in 
a  supreme  council  of  twenty-four  members  (six  from  each 
province),  with  Lord  Mountgarret  at  their  head.  The  con- 
duct of  the  war  (by  an  arrangetnent,  the  prudence  of  which 
is  extremely  questionable)  was  entrusted  to  separate  and  in- 
dependent generals  in  each  province.  Thomas  Preston  (of  the 
Gormanstown  family)  commanded  in  Leinster.  Owen  O'Neill,* 
in  Ulster ;  Robert  Barry,  in  Munster ;  and  John  Burke,  in 
Connaught ; — the  last,  however,  only  with  the  title  of  lieu- 
tenant, the  chief  command  being  reserved  for  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  whom  they  expected  to  join  their  ranks.  Measures 
were  taken  to  supply  the  treasury,  and  agents  were  despatched 
to  the  foreign  powers,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king 
of  France.  The  agent  accredited  at  the  Eoman  court  is 
the  only  one  we  need  specify.  It  was  the  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan, father  Luke  Wadding,  who  was  then  resident  at 
Rome. 

Promising,  however,  as  was  this  appearance  of  union  and 
activity,  the  confederate  body  had  within  it  the  seeds  of  self- 
dissolution  in  the  discordant  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 


"From  time  immemorial,  [writes  Rinuccini  in  his  Report] 
two  adverse  parties  have  always  existed  among  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  first  are  called  the  *old  Irish,'  and,  although  they 
are  scattered  through  all  the  four  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  yet 
are  most  numerous  in  Ulster,  where  they  seem,  in  some  sense,  to 
have  their  head-quarters  ;  since  it  was  here  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  maintained  a  protracted  war 
against  Elizabeth.  The  second  may  be  called  the  *  old  English ' — 
a  race  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  the  fifth 
king  in  succession  after  William  the  Conqueror  ;  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  *  new  English,'  who  have  come  into  the 
kingdom  along  with  the  modern  heresy.  But,  as  they  have 
mingled  their  blood  with  the  Irish  in  the  colonies  which  are 
scattered  through  the  kingdom,  especially  in  Munster  and  Leinster, 
they  are  also  called  the  'new  Irish,'  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
*old,'  and  they  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  En- 
glish, both  by  marriage  and  other  alliances.  These  parties  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  principally  on  the  following  grounds  : — the 
old  Irish,  entertaining  a  great  aversion  for  heresy,  are  also  averse  to 


*  Burke  says  Phelim,  p.  649.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  preference  shewn 
to  Owen  was  the  cause  of  much  jealousy  to  his  kinsman.  They  were  recon- 
ciled by  the  nuncio.    See  *' Nunziatura,"  p.  136. 
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the  dominion  of  England,  and  have  refused,  generally  speaking,  to 
accept  the  investiture  of  Church  property  offered  to  them  since  the 
apostacy  of  the  kings  of  England  from  the  Church.  The  others, 
on  the  contrary,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  and 
thus  bound  to  the  king  by  obligation,  no  less  than  by  interest, 
neither  seek  nor  desire  anything  but  the  exaltation  of  the  crown ; 
esteem  no  laws  but  those  of  the  realm  ;  are  thoroughly  English  in 
their  feelings,  and  from  their  constant  familiarities  with  heretics, 
are  less  jealous  of  differences  in  religion.  It  would  seem  too,  that 
the  national  dispositions  of  these  two  parties,  tend  to  increase  this 
diversity  of  customs.  The  new  Irish  are,  ordinarily,  of  low 
stature,  but  of  lively  temper  and  most  subtle  wit.  The  old,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  huge  frame,  but  simple  disposition.  They  are 
rude  in  their  habits  of  life,  rather  slow  of  apprehension,  and  less 
dexterous  than  the  others  in  the  management  of  business.  Both 
parties,  however,  look  upon  each  other  with  jealous  eyes,  and  are 
in  constant  apprehension,  each  of  the  other's  aggrandizement. 
During  the  time  of  my  residence,  the  chief  part  of  the  Catholic 
military  force  was  in  the  hands  of  two  generals,  Owen  O'Neil, 
and  Thomas  Preston  ;  the  former  of  the  '  old,'  the  latter  of  the '  new  * 
party,  not  only  rivals  by  nature  and  by  party-spirit,  but  embittered 
in  their  rivalry  by  having  served  together  in  the  Flemish  wars, 
and  having  always  given  signs  of  mutual  hostility." — pp.  391-2. 

The  same  differences  extended  even  to  the  humbler  ranks. 
In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  writes — 

"  The  soldiers  of  Ulster  and,  in  some  part,  those  of  Connaught, 
naturally  accustomed  to  suffering,  and  habituated  to  the  frosts  of 
that  northern  climate,  have  few  wishes  and  few  wants.  Caring 
but  little  for  bread,  they  live  upon  shamrock  (trifoglio)  and  butter. 
Their  drink  is  milk,  and,  as  a  great  luxury,  brandy.  Provided 
they  have  shoes  and  a  few  utensils,  a  woollen  cloak  serves 
for  their  covering,  more  jealously  careful  of  their  sword  and 
musket  than  of  their  personal  comfort.  They  seldom  touch  money, 
and  therefore  complain  but  little  about  it.  The  soldiers  of  Leinster 
and  Munster,  on  the  contrary,  being  more  civihzed  in  their  habits, 
and  accustomed  of  late  to  the  English  service,  affect  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  its  usages,  and  require  to  be  furnished  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  soldier." — p.  399. 

For  a  time,  however,  the  confederate  arms  were  eminently 
prosperous.  The  details  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of 
the  time.  Monroe  left  O'Neill  master  of  the  entire  north,  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Westmeath.  Monck  and  Lord  Moore 
were  sent  from  Dublin  to  oppose  him.  Moore  was  slain  in 
the  attempt,  and  Monck  was  driven  back  by  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  fortresses,  which  he  left  unprotected,  were 
seized  by  Lord  Castlehaven,     The  Munster  army  obtained 
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several  advantages  over  Sir  Henry  Vavasour.  Inchiquin 
was  defeated  at  Kilworth,  and  his  army  hemmed  up  in  the 
garrison  in  the  greatest  distress.  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and 
even  Dublin,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine ; 
and  Preston,  though  he  had  avoided  any  decisive  engagement 
with  Ormond,  and  indeed  had  suffered  some  loss,  yet  hung 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  ready  to  fall  upon  it  at  any- 
favourable  juncture  which  might  arise. 

The  check  in  this  career  of  success  came  from  themselves. 
Their  first  act  had  been  to  draw  up  and  forward  to  the  king 
a  declaration  of  the  grievances  against  which  they  had  risen 
in  arms.  The  unhappy  monarch,  though  he  secretly  rejoiced 
at  the  unexpected  movement,  had  been  forced  to  proclaim  it 
an  act  of  rebellion.  He  issued  orders,  however,  for  an  accom- 
modation with  them,  and  appointed  several  commissioners 
(the  chief  of  whom  were  the  celebrated  James,  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  and  Lord  Clanricarde),  with  powers  to  that  effect. 
But  the  justices  found  means  to  frustrate  this  design,  and  to 
delay  the  commission,  till  the  year  1 643 ;  and  when  the  removal 
of  Parsons  from  the  office  of  Lord  Justice,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne  in  his  stead,  placed  the  power 
of  accommodating  the  differences  in  Ormond's  hands,  his  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  such  con- 
cessions as  the  position  of  the  Catholics  entitled  them  to 
demand,  and  their  first  proposals  were  rejected  with  scorn. 

The  "  new  Irish"  party,  however,  had  set  their  hearts  on 
peace.  They  had  began  to  tire  of  the  confederacy.  Drawn 
mto  it  with  reluctance,  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  soon  become  sensible  how  little  community  of  in- 
terest there  Avas  between  them  and  the  old  party.  The 
appointment  of  Ormond,  too,  who  was  connected  with  many 
of  them  by  blood,  and  with  almost  all  by  intercourse,  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  their  determination  ;  and  though  the 
clergy  and  the  old  party  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  the 
negociations  were  renewed  ;  and  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
adjustment  of  preliminaries,  it  was  proposed  to  conclude  a 
truce  for  a  year.  In  July,  1643,*  while  the  discussion  was 
at  its  height,  an  envoy  of  the  Holy  See,  Father  Peter 
Francis  Scarampi,  a  native  of  Piedmont  and  a  priest  of  the 
oratory,  arrived  in  Kilkenny.  The  representations  made  by 
Wadding  to  the  Pope  Urban  VIII,  had  induced  his  holiness 

*  Burke  dates  his  arrival  in  1644.  (p.  650.)    This  is  a  mistake.    He  arrived 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  which  took  place  Sept.  15,  1643. 
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to  send  Scarampi  to  Ireland  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  other  supplies,  not  expressly  in  the  capacity  of  nuncio,  but 
with  a  commission  to  report  upon  the  state  of  Irish  aifairs. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  old  Irish  party.  Sensible  of  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  the  confederate  arms  and  of  the  weakness 
of  their  antagonists,  he  opposed  the  truce  with  all  his  in- 
fluence, and  urged  them  not  to  fall  back  from  the  vantage- 
ground  which  they  had  gained,  at  least  without  insisting  upon 
such  terms  as  might  afford  full  and  satisfactory  securities  for 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  public  worship. 

Scarampi  was  right,  though  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
decry  him  as  a  proud  and  impracticable  churchman.*  If  the 
confederates  with  one  accord  had  acted  upon  his  advice 
vigorously  and  decisively,  the  success  of  their  arms  would 
have  been  certain.  A  few  weeks  of  active  and  resolute  mea- 
sures would  have  seen  the  parliamentary  party  annihilated 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  royalists  freed  from  embarrassment 
at  home,  and  throwing  themselves  vigorously  into  the  cause 
of  the  king  in  England,  would  have  brought  the  contest  to 
an  issue  very  different  from  that  which  it  was  destined  to 
see.  But,  unhappily,  in  this  crisis,  momentous  as  it  was, 
division,  the  unfailing  bane  of  Irish  councils,  prevailed.  The 
conflicting  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  parties  were  plied 
by  Ormond  with  consummate  skiU.  In  the  end,  the  new 
Irish  party  prevailed ;  Scarampi's  counsels  were  disregarded, 
and  the  truce  was  concluded  on  September  15,  1643. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  the  confederates,  and 
from  this  point  we  date  the  decay  of  their  fortunes.  The 
results  of  the  fatal  truce  fully  realized  the  anticipations  of  the 
wily  Ormond,  who  had  looked  far  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  decided  the  fate  of  the  struggle :  the  prestige  of 
success  was  lost:  the  party  was  broken  up  for  ever;  the 
bond  of  union  was  irreparably  severed.  They  may  have  ap- 
peared to  act  together  afterwards ;  but  there  was  none  of  that 
cordial  cooperation, — that  identity  of  purpose  and  of  interest, 
— which  is  indispensable  to  permanent  success. 

The  truce  once  concluded,  Ormond  cared  but  little  for  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  the  peace.  His  purpose, — 
the  dissolution  of  the  formidable  union  of  the  Catholics — 
was  already  effected.  Although  the  confederates,  therefore, 
assembled  at  Waterford,  and  sent  delegates  to  the  king  at 

*  See  Leland,  iii.  p.  208. 
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Oxford,  Ormond  contented  himself  with  renewing  the  truce 
in  the  following  year.  The  delegates  were  sent  home  with 
those  soft  words  of  which  Charles  was  so  accomplished  a 
master,  and  which  were  all  that  his  misfortunes  left  at  his 
disposal.  He  acceded  to  all  their  terms,  except  those  which 
regarded  religion  ;  and  these  he  reserved  for  his  future 
pleasure,  to  be  considered  when  he  should  be  freed  from  his 
present  embarrassment.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  dele- 
gates, Ormond  received  a  commission  to  conclude  a  definitive 
peace  ;  the  confederates  (March  6,  1645)  empowered  Lord 
Muskerrj  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  conditions ;  about  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan was  sent  over  by  the  king  to  Ireland,  with  that  secret 
commission  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contro- 
versy. 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  history  that  Kinuccini  first  appears. 

Urban  VIII  died  in  July  1644.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  X,  who  was  crowned  on  the  15th  September.  The 
supreme  council  lost  no  time  in  despatching  their  secretary, 
Richard  Belling,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment,  and 
to  solicit  from  him  a  continuance  of  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port already  given  by  the  Holy  See.  Representations,  too, 
had  been  made  by  Scarampi  of  the  increasing  diflficulties  of 
his  position ;  and  it  was  now  determined  to  appoint  a  nuncio, 
with  the  full  powers  of  legate  in  ordinary. 

With  this  view.  Innocent  selected  Mgr.  Luigi  Omodei,* 
at  that  time  one  of  his  domestic  prelates,  and  afterwards 
created  cardinal.  But  Omodei  was  a  subject  of  the  Spanish 
crown  ;  and  it  was  feared  that,  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,  his  nomination  might  be  offensive  to  France,  and 
a  source  of  suspicion  in  England.  It  was  therefore  rescinded, 
and  the  choice  of  the  Holy  See  fell  upon  Mgr.  Gianbattista 
Kinuccini,  who  was  a  subject  of  Florence,  a  neutral  power, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  unacceptable  to  any  party. 
Rinuccini  was  born  at  Florence,  1592,  of  a  family  which  still 
retains  a  high  rank  among  the  Tuscan  nobility.  He  studied 
with  considerable  distinction  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Perugia ; 
and  took  his  theological  degree  in  Pisa,  at  the  unusually 
early  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  promoted  soon  after  to  a 
prelacy  in  the  papal  court  by  Gregory  XV  ;  and,  under 
Urban  VIII,  rose  through  its  successive  gradations  to  the 

*  Carte  calls  this  prelate  Stomadei  (i.  p.  458),  and  the  error  has  been  copied 
by  the  other  historians. 
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archbishopric  of  Fermo  (1625),  a  city  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona, 
and  a  principality  of  the  Roman  states.  Some  years  after- 
wards (1631)  he  was  named  A  rchbishop  of  Florence  by  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany.  But  though  the  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  he  declined  the  proposal  in  a  very 
interesting  letter  which  is  preserved  by  Signor  Ajazzi  in  the 
sketch  of  his  life  prefixed  to  the  Nunziatura. 

He  had  held  his  bishopric  for  about  fourteen  years,  and 
was  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  nunciature  of  Ireland.  He  appears  to  have  accepted 
it  without  much  hesitation,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the 
new  pontiff;  for  the  brief  of  his  appointment  is  dated  March  15, 
1645 ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month  he  had  already 
advanced  as  far  as  Florence  upon  his  journey,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand-Duke  previous  to  his  departure  from 
that  city.  After  a  short  delay  at  Genoa,  he  arrived  at  Paris 
in  the  end  of  May. 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I,  was  at  that  time 
residing  in  Paris  with  her  minister  Lord  Jermyn,  and  some 
other  diplomatic  agents.  It  was  one  of  Rinuccini's  secret 
instructions  (p.  liii.)  that  he  should  assure  her  of  the  Pope's 
"  perfect  good  will  to  the  crown  of  England,"  and  satisfy  her 
that  "  his  own  commission  had  no  object  but  to  sustain  and 
propagate  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  reunite 
its  subjects  in  the  bonds  of  one  religion,  and  thus  forward 
the  interests  and  the  security  of  his  majesty's  crown."  The 
passage  throws  a  light  upon  the  entire  policy  of  the  Ca- 
tholic royalists  of  Ireland  at  that  time ; — a  policy  by  which 
the  king  sought  to  profit,  and  which,  had  he  dealt  fairly, 
firmly,  and  openly  with  them,  and  discarded  from  his 
counsels  the  interested  parties  who  could  not  bear  to  con- 
template the  toleration  of  the  Catholics,  much  less  their 
admission  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  must  in  the  end 
have  secured  the  triumph  of  the  royal  arms  in  England. 

"  You  are  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  Queen  of  England  how 
much  this  affair  will  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  English 
crown.  The  king's  forces  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  parliament ; 
he  has  no  hope  of  foreign  aid ;  the  only  hope,  then,  of  his  party  and  that 
of  the  English  Catholics,  is  in  the  succours  which  they  may  expect 
from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  since  he  can  expect  none  from  his 
own  Protestant  adherents,  nor  from  the  royalist  party  in  Ireland, 
their  army  being  exceedingly  weak,  and  that  of  the  Puritan  parlia- 
ment and  the  Scotch  in  full  vigour.  Now  if  the  Catholics  should 
be  able  to  subdue  these,  they  would  at  once  turn  their  victorious 
arms  to  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  crown." — p.  liii. 
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The  queen  was  afraid  to  receive  Rinuccini  in  liis  capacity 
of  nuncio,  and  the  communication  between  them  was  carried 
on  through  the  intervention  of  Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  upon  the 
queen's  part,  and  Domenico  Spinola  (one  of  his  Italian  at- 
tendants) on  that  of  the  nuncio.  It  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  double  negociation  with  the  confederates 
already  referred  to  (publicly  through  Ormond  and  privately 
through  Glamorgan)  was  at  this  time  in  full  progress  in 
Ireland.  A  third  with  the  Pope,  (through  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby),  was  on  foot  in  Rome.  The  queen,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance to  her  husband's  interests  of  the  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  Irish  treaty,  and  believing  that  the  timid  and  temporis- 
ing spirit,  and  the  fear  of  offending  his  Protestant  partisans, 
w^hich  prevented  him  from  granting  openly  the  securities  re- 
quired by  the  Catholics,  would  call  ibrth  the  decided  opposition 
of  the  nuncio,  used  all  her  influence  to  detain  him  in  Paris  till 
after  the  treaty  should  have  been  signed.  The  ostensible 
motive  urged  for  delay  was  the  negociation  then  pending  at 
Bome  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  representations  made  to 
him  were  not  without  effect.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cardinal  secretary,  urged  by  the  importunate  representa- 
tions of  Scarampi,  wrote  repeatedly  to  press  his  departure, 
letters  to  the  same  effect  were  daily  arriving  from  the  con- 
federates, who  were  anxiously  expecting  the  subsidies  he 
was  known  to  carry  (p.  396).  Still,  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  October  he  sailed  from  Rochelle,  accompanied  by 
Belling,  the  secretary  of  the  council;  and  after  a  perilous 
voyage,  in  which  he  was  chased  for  above  a  hundred  miles  by 
a  frigate  of  the  parliament's  fleet,*  he  landed  at  Kenmare  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month,  and  arrived  at  Kilkenny  with  a 
numerous  train  of  attendants  (twenty-two  of  whom  were 
Italians)  on  the  12th  of  November. 

His  opening  address  to  the  assembly  gave  satisfaction  to 
all  parties.  He  solemnly  repudiated  all  intention  of  taking 
any  step  in  opposition  to  the  duty  of  obedience  which  they 
owed  to  the  king,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  give  such 
happiness  to  the  Holy  Father,  as  to  see  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom,  and 

*  It  is  stated  in  "  Castlehaven's  Memoirs,"  that  the  frigate  (which  was  com- 
manded by  an  officer  named  Plunket)  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  the  nuncio's 
vessel,  when  she  (the  frigate)  suddenly  took  fire,  and,  before  they  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  the  nuncio  was  in  safety.  He  himself  gives  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  chase  in  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Pantilio  j  but  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  lire.  (p.  67.) 
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reunited  in  their  just  and  lawful  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 
The  confederates,  upon  their  part,  received  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  testified  their  gratitude  and  aifec- 
tionate  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  and  protested  that  they 
would  always  hearken  with  reverence  to  his  counsels,  and  would 
take  no  step  without  consulting  him  upon  its  expediency. 

This  apparent  harmony,  however,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  even  before  his 
arrival,  the  leaders  of  the  Ormond  party  had  conceived  a 
strong  feeling  against  him,  and  that  they  looked  to  him  solely, 
or  mainly,  as  a  medium  through  which  to  obtain  the  subsidies 
of  the  pope,  and,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  foreign  Catholic 
powers.  When  Belling  heard  of  his  appointment  at  Florence, 
he  was  struck  dumb  with  chagrin  and  alarm  (p.  350). 
Scarampi  was  plainly  told  that  they  were  fully  satisfied  with 
his  services,  and  had  no  need  of  a  nuncio  (p.  395).  Lord 
Muskerry  declared  in  full  council,  that  the  day  of  his  arrival 
was  a  fatal  one  for  Ireland  (p.  350);  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  which  they  made 
at  their  first  meeting,  that  they  would  take  no  measures 
without  consulting  him,  they  kept  him  in  the  dark  from  the 
commencement  as  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
the  negociation  of  the  peace  with  Ormond,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  features  of  the  treaty  with  Glamorgan.* 

In  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  a  complete  estrangement  grew 
up  between  the  Ormondists  and  the  nuncio.  Nor  was  it 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The 
nuncio's  first  concern,  as  is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  his  com- 
mission, was  to  watch  over  the  honour  and  security  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  he  at  once  fell  into  the  views  of  his  predeces- 
sor regarding  the  impolicy,  and  even  unlawfulness,  of  any 
treaty  which  did  not  fully  provide  for  the  liberty  of  public 
worship  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  main  object — the  head  and  front  of  the  confederation. 
Binuccini''s  sympathies,  therefore,  all  ran  with  the  "  old  Irish" 
party,  at  whose  head  was  Owen  O'Neill,  and  with  the  clergy, 
who  as  a  body  were  identified  with  them.  He  examined  the 
conditions  of  the  proposed  peace  with  Ormond,  and  at  once 
decided  that  its  adoption  would  be  ruinous  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  woifld  completely  frustrate  the  object  of  his 
mission. 

♦  He  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  of  the  celebrated  Defeasance^ 
until  after  the  whole  affair  was  made  public. 
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The  majority  of  tlie  council,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ail- 
but  committed  to  the  peace.  Many  of  them  holders  of 
Church  property,  they  were  jealous  of  the  clergy  and  dis- 
trustful of  their  designs.  Kinuccini  laboured  in  vain  to 
reassure  them.  He  had  been  empowered  by  the  Holy  See 
(as  had  Cardinal  Pole  in  Mary's  reign)  to  confirm  the  transfers 
of  Church  property  already  made ;  but  they  expressed  an 
unwillingness,  some  from  distrust  of  the  nuncio,  some  from 
fear  of  the  king,  to  avail  themselves  of  such  confirmation. 
Many  of  them,  too,  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  certain  settlements  of  which  the  Ulster  confederates  justly 
complained  as  a  grievance  to  themselves.  The  hereditary 
dissensions  of  the  parties  had  been  revived  by  collision.  Their 
brief  union  in  the  confederacy  had  done  little  to  soften — it 
had  actually  embittered — the  olden  prejudices ;  and  thus,  in 
their  renewed  dislike  and  dread  of  the  Ulster  Irish,  many  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  pale  looked  forward  to  the  peace  with 
Ormond  as  the  only  means  of  securing  themselves  and  their 
property ;  and  were  content  to  grasp  at  any  conditions  (not 
absolutely  and  explicitly  surrendering  the  rights  of  conscience) 
by  which  this  object  might  be  attained. 

The  delegates  of  the  supreme  council,  Lord  Muskerry  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  had  been  urging  on  the  peace  with  all 
their  might  during  the  entire  summer ;  and  after  many  delays 
on  Ormond's  part,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  him 
any  guarantee  for  the  religious  immunities  which  they  de- 
manded, they  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion ;  and  returned  to  Kilkenny  on  the  very  day  before  the 
nuncio's  arrival,  bearing  with  them  the  articles  of  a  peace 
which,  as  far  as  regarded  the  civil  interests  of  the  Catholic  laity, 
was  sufficiently  satisfactory ;  but  which  offered  no  security  for 
religion,  except  the  alternative  of  omitting  altogether  the 
religious  articles,  or  of  inserting  a  clause  reserving  the  con- 
sideration of  them  for  the  future  pleasure  of  the  king. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  matter  of  surprise  that  these 
terms  were  received  with  loud  and  general  dissatisfaction. 
The  objections  to  the  measure,  however,  were,  to  some  extent, 
softened  by  a  secret  treaty,  which  had  been  privately  con- 
cluded by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  on  the  25th  of  the  preceding 
August ;  and  which,  besides  guaranteeing  liberty  of  worship, 
also  secured  to  the  Catholics  the  possession  of  all  the  churches 
and  church  property  not  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy.  But  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  this 
article  should  be  kept  secret;  and  the  confederates  even 
VOL.  XVI.— NO.  xxxn.  35 
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consented  to  suffer  Glamorgan  to  draw  up,  on  the  following 
day,  a  document  which  he  styled  a  defeasance,  by  which  it 
was  expressly  declared,  that  the  king  was  not  to  be  considered 
bound  by  this  treaty,  except  in  so  far  as  he  should  himself 
approve  it.  Now  it  was  well  argued  that  a  secret  and  unau- 
thoritative stipulation  like  this  afforded  not  a  whit  more 
security  than  Ormond's  clause,  which  simply  reserved  the 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  king.*  The  very  same 
fear  of  the  parliament,  it  was  contended  by  the  nuncio,  which 
then  dictated  the  concealment,  would  operate  afterwards  to 
compel  the  disavowal,  of  the  treaty ;  and  though  at  the  time 
of  Rinuccini's  arrival  there  was  nothing  to  justify  such  an 
anticipation,  the  event  soon  proved  that  it  was  but  too  well 
founded.  A  copy  of  Glamorgan's  articles  was  found  (in 
October  1645)  in  the  baggage  of  Malachy  O'Kelly,  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  who  was  killed  by  the  Scottish  troops  near  Sligo. 
It  was  forwarded  without  delay  to  the  committee  which  was 
sitting  in  London,  and  in  the  end  of  December  was  published 
as  a  charge  against  the  king.  The  sequel  is  well  known. 
Glamorgan  was  arrested ;  Charles  denied  having  given  him 
commission  to  conclude  any  treaty  without  consulting  Or- 
mond ;  and,  though  he  privately  wrote  to  Ormond  and  Gla- 
morgan to  explain  the  step,  he  left  both  the  earl  and  the 
deluded  confederates  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
imprudence. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  discuss,  much  less  to 
defend.,  the  details  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Rinuccini.  That 
his  conduct  in  many  particulars  was  hasty  and  imprudent ; 
that  he  threw  expediency  too  completely  out  of  the  scale ; 
that  his  impracticability  in  matters  where  he  might  have 
yielded  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  tended  to  disunite 
the  parties  whom  he  found  united,  and  to  widen  breaches 
which  existed  before  his  arrival ;  that  the  closing  acts  of  his 
mission  were  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  and 
fatal  to  the  king ;  all  this  we  freely  believe.  But  we  confess 
that,  the  more  we  examine  the  history  of  this  period,  the 
more  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  which  we  have  always 
entertained  of  the  soundness  of  his  general  views  (which  were 

*  Glamorgan  addressed  himself  to  the  nuncio  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
presenting  to  him  a  letter  from  the  king,  written  upon  the  30th  of  the  preced- 
ing April.  It  is  given  at  page  82,  with  all  its  false  orthography  and  grammar 
(it  is  in  French),  and  is  the  same  published  by  Birch,  (p.  28.)  But  Rinuccini 
does  not  appear  to  have  placed  much  dependence  on  his  negociation.  See  p.  77- 
82,  also  his  Keport,  p.  398. 
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also  those  of  O'Neill  and  the  entire  "  Old  Irish"  party) — 
regarding  the  impolicy  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  Ormond,  on  the  terms  which  he  proposed,  or 
even  upon  the  further  security  which  Glamorgan's  secret 
articles  appeared  to  offer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  object  of  the  confederates  in  taking  up  arms,  and  the 
first  clause  in  their  oath  of  association,  was  to  establish  for 
themselves  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  their  religion.  This  was  in  substance  what  Rinuc- 
cini  demanded ;  for  he  expressly  offered  to  consent  to  the  peace 
if  Ormond  would  agree  "  to  add  to  the  articles  a  stipulation 
for  the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  Dublin,  as  w^ell  as  in  the 
other  quarters"  (p.  409).  To  the  bigots  of  the  day  it  was 
a  daring  demand.  But  we  trust  the  time  is  past  when  liberal 
historians  will  look  on  such  claims  as  "absurd  pretensions" 
and  "  unreasonable  demands."  *  This  is  the  jargon 
either  of  intolerants  who  disregard,  or  of  slaves  who 
are  not  conscious  of,  the  rights  which  the  position  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  1645  entitled  them  to  demand.  The 
establishment  of  their  religious  liberty  was  the  great  object 
of  the  league.  It  had  probably  been  suggested  by  the  success 
of  the  Scottish  league  and  covenant.  Why  should  it  be  an 
"  absurd  pretension,"  or  an  "  unreasonable  demand,"  in  them 
to  claim  far  less  than  the  Scots  glory  in  having  extorted  ? 
Was  the  Catholic  religion  less  the  religion  of  the  Irish,  thait 
the  presbyterian  of  the  Scots  ?  Had  it  fewer  claims  from 
antiquity— from  long  standing — from  its  hold  upon  the  affec 
tions  of  the  people  ?  The  poor-spirited  cravens  of  the  pale 
may  have  deemed  so.  They  may  have  thought  it  enough  to 
beg  for  the  privilege  of  not  being  butchered — of  being  per- 
mitted to  live,  though  it  were  in  fetters,  in  the  land  w^here 
their  fathers  w^ere  free.  But  the  gallant  O'Neill  and  his 
free-born  followers,  and  the  unbendin — perhaps  too  unbend- 
ing--Rinuccini,  thought  otherwise.  They  could  not  see 
why  they  should  be  content  with  less  than  had  been  granted 
to  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland.  They  refused  to  be  con- 
tent with  less.  They  may  have  been  imprudent.  But  they 
were  right  in  principle,  and  we  honour  them  for  it. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended   that   Ormond's   hollow 

{)eace,  without  a  single  proviso  for  religion,  except  the  abo- 
ition  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  afforded  the  necessary  se- 

*  As  Curry,  and  Taylor,  "  Civil  Wars,"  vol.  i.  p.  306.     Xay,  since  writing 
the  above,  we  have  seen  the  game  even  in  Di*.  Smiles's  History. 
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cur'ty  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  What  security  could  the 
Ca: holies,  deluded  and  deceived  as  they  had  been, — with  the 
memory  of  the  "Graces"  still  freshly  rankling  in  their  me- 
mory,— still  writhing  under  the  recollection  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Defective  Titles, — the  Catholics  of  Ulster,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homesteads  and  made  outlaws  in  the 
land  of  their  birth, — of  Connaught,  over  whom  a  similar  fate 
still  hung, — of  Munster  and  Leinster,  who  had  been  goaded 
into  rebellion  in  their  own  despite, — what  reliance  could  they 
place  upon  the  faith  wliich  they  knew  only  by  its  violation  ? 
Above  all,  how  could  they  trust  it  while  thus  clandestinely,  nay 
furtively  plighted,  after  having  seen  its  public  pledges  so  often 
and  shamelessly  disregarded  ?  If  the  king  had  been  so  weak, 
as,  while  yet  comparatively  free,  to  yield  them  up,  against 
his  own  convictions,  to  the  rabid  hate  of  the  anti-Irish  and 
anti-Oatholic  party,  what  could  be  hoped  from  him,  now  that 
he  had  become  their  puppet  and  their  slave  ?  On  the  one  hand 
they  saw  the  Scots  (in  whose  hands  he  had  actually  placed 
himself),  who  had  sworn  the  extirpation  of  Popery.  On  the 
other,  the  Puritan  pjarliament,  which  had  passed  a  solemn 
vote  (Dec.  8th,  1641)  against  the  toleration  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
land or  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  That  Charles 
should  regain  quiet  possession  of  his  throne,  except  by  making 
terms  with  either  of  these  parties,  was  now  morally  impos- 
sible. Was  it  not  plain  that  the  very  basis  of  such  terms 
would  be  a  stipulation  against  the  Papists  of  Ireland  ?  And 
could  it  be  doubted  that  Charles  would  sacrifice  them  at 
once  ? — that  he  would  pay  for  his  crown  the  same  price  which 
he  had  already  paid  with  infinitely  less  temptation  ?  If  there 
had  been  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  it,  had  not  his  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  Glamorgan  made  it  so  clear,  that  it  was  now 
wilful  and  deliberate  blindness  not  to  perceive  it  ? 

We  confess  we  have  always  thought  so.  Rinuccini  may 
have  erred  in  over-calculating  the  strength  of  the  confede- 
rates ;  he  may  have  under-rated  the  difficulty  of  his  favourite 
enterprise  against  Dublin;  he  was  probably  wrong  in  be- 
lieving that  it  was  possible,  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
to  secure  among  the  confederates  the  revival  of  that  perfect 
union  of  parties,  which,  as  it  was  the  secret  of  their  first, 
was  indispensable  to  their  ultimate  success.  The  time  for 
that,  perhaps,  was  past.  The  spell  which  brought  and  bound 
together  elements  so  discordant,  was  broken  by  the  first  con- 
clusion of  the  truce.  Perhaps  it  was  now  hopeless  to  restore 
the  union  which  they  had  thus  lost.     In  these  calculations, 
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therefore,  it  is  probable  he  was  wrong.  But  in  principle,  we 
repeat  our  conviction,  he  was  right,  and  we  honour  him 
for  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  history. 

For  a  moment  the  arrest  of  Glamorgan  renewed  the  alarms 
of  the  confederates,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  had  some 
idea  of  breaking  off  the  negociations  and  advancing  upon 
Dublin  (p.  86.)  But  their  zeal  evaporated  in  a  resolution  to 
demand  his  liberation ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  set  free 
on  large  recognizances,  and  returned  to  Kilkenny.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  confederates  was  held  soon  after.  On  the 
strength  of  the  earl's  renewed  assurances  of  the  king's  inten- 
tions, it  was  resolved  to  conclude  the  long-projected  peace ; 
and  accordingly,  without  any  securities  further  than  the 
clause  referring  all  the  religious  articles  to  the  king's  further 
pleasure,  it  was  privately  signed  on  the  28th  March,  1646. 

Rinuccini  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of  its 
being  concluded.  He  had  strongly  insisted  that  they  should 
wait  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  negociate,  and  which  he  doubted  not 
would  be  much  more  favourable  than  Ormond's  ;  and  he  now 
urged  them  to  prolong  the  truce,  but  put  off  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  peace,  till  the  beginning  of  May, 
before  which  time  he  felt  sure  of  Digby's  return. 

Several  months  passed  over  in  those  discussions.  But  an 
event  occurred  in  the  month  of  June,  which,  for  the  time  at 
least,  turned  the  scale — the  victory  of  Benburb.  Binuccini's 
account  of  it  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted : 

"  The  two  generals,  Owen  and  Phelira  O'Neill,  having  been  re- 
conciled, through  the  interference  of  the  nuncio,  united  their  forces, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  army  assembled  on  the  confines  of 
Leinster.  Here  Owen,  having  learned  that  the  Scottish  captain, 
Monroe,  was  prepared  for  battle  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  resolved 
to  go  in  quest  of  him  ;  and  giving  orders  that  each  soldier  should 
carry  with  him  provisions  for  sixteen  days,  he  commenced  his 
march,  and  advanced  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  of  Ulster. 

"  The  enemy,  hearing  the  intention  of  the  Catholics,  bent  their 
march  towards  the  city  of  Armagh;  and  at  length,  on  Friday  the 
5th  of  this  month  (June),  the  two  armies  encamped  within  a  mile 
of  each  other,  at  a  place  called  Benburb.  Measures  were  taken 
with  great  skill  on  both  sides.  The  Scotch  had  ten  regiments  of 
infantry  and  fifteen  companies  of  horse,  followed  by  fifteen  hundred 
waggons  containing  ammunition  and  baggage,  together  with  five 
pieces  of  artillery.  Our  army  did  not  reach  to  five  thousand  foot, 
and  eight  troops  of  horse, — which  tended  to  exalt  still  more  the 
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skill  of  the  commanders,  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  mira- 
culous character  of  the  victory. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  Catholics  prepared  for  battle  was 
very  remarkable.  The  whole  army  having  confessed,  and  General 
Owen  O'Neill,  along  with  the  other  officers,  having  received  the 
most  Holy  Communion  with  the  liveliest  piety,  the  testimonials  of 
confession  were  given  into  the  hands  of  Father  Eugene,  one  of  the 
definitors-general  of  the  Observant  Franciscans,  who  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  nuncio  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  army.  After  a  short 
exhortation,  he  bestowed  on  all  the  apostolic  benediction  ;  and  with 
a  loud  cheer  for  his  Holiness,  they  prepared  for  the  engagement. 

"  The  battle  opened  with  a  cannonade  on  the  Scottish  side  ;  but, 
though  it  was  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  only  one  of  the 
Catholic  soldiers  was  slain.  When  they  came  to  close  fight,  the 
battle  was  maintained  forifour  hours  with  such  bravery,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  with  whom  the  advantage  lay  ;  though  the  Ca- 
tholics^ besides  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  had  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  an  unfavourable  wind  and  sun,  which,  however,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all,  gradually  subsided.  At  last  the  general 
perceived  that  the  enemies  were  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  He 
threw  "himself  into  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  that  the  retreat  must  be  fatal  to  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them 
to  pursue  vigorously,  assuring  them  of  certain  victory.  '  I  my- 
self,' cried  he,  '  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  benediction  I  have  received,  will  lead  the  way.  Let  those  who 
fail  to  follow  remember  that  they  are  abandoning  their  general.' 
This  address'was  received  with  one  unanimous  shout  by  the  entire 
army.  The  colonels  threw  themselves  from  their  horses  in  order 
to  cut  themselves  off  from  every  chance  of  retreat,  and  charged 
with  incredible  impetuosity. 

"  The  Catholic  horse  broke  through  the  enemy's  squadron,  and 
when  the  affair  came  to  pikes  and  sabres,  the  Puritans  began  to 
give  way,  and  fell  into  the  utmost  disorder  ;  so  that  in  the  end 
they  were  completely  routed  and  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field,  all, 
even  to  the  lowest  soldier,  being  wearied  with  carnage  and  op- 
pressed with  plunder.  Three  thousand,  two  hundred,  and  forty- 
three  bodies  were  counted  upon  the  field.  Of  those  who  were  slain 
in  the  retreat  or  in  the  passes  to  which  the  general  had  sent  troops 
to  intercept  them,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  infantry  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the  straggling 
parties  on  the  two  following  days,  and  very  few  of  the  cavalry 
escaped.  The  baggage,  the  artillery,  the  provisions,  the  tents,  and 
the  booty,  were  all  taken.  General  Monroe  fled,  having  been 
wounded  in  the  battle.  His  cap,  sword,  and  cloak,  were  found. 
Twenty-one  officers  were  taken  prisoners  ;  all  the  rest  were  slain. 

"  Of  our  own  troops,  but  seventy  fell,  among  whom  was  a  dis- 
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tinguislied  Ulster  gentleman,  a  volunteer  ;  and  only  a  hundred* 
were  wounded." — pp.  136-8. 

O'Neill's  victory  had  the  effect  at  once  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  nuncio  and  of  embarrassing  Ormond.  But 
Ormond's  friends  among  the  confederates,  who  had  now  little 
community  of  interest  with  O'Neill,  still  adhered  to  the  pro- 
jected peace.  Letters  were  received,  too,  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  pledging  himself  for  the  king's  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions ;  and  the  peace  was  formally  ratified  on  the  29th  of 
July,    and  published  in  Dublin  on  the  first  of  August. 

This  was  the  signal  for  an  open  breach.  Rinuccini,  whose 
hopes  had  been  raised  by  the  unexpected  success  of  the 
Ulster  army,  regarded  the  conclusion  of  an  unfavourable 
peace  at  such  a  moment,  as  far  more  objectionable  than  it 
would  have  been  at  any  previous  time ;  especially  as  the  king 
was  now  (from  the  preceding  May  5th)  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army.  He,  therefore,  assembled 
the  clergy  at  Waterford,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  they 
formally  condemned  the  peace.  Rinuccini  was  not  a  man  for 
half-measures.  He  called  O'Neill  to  his  assistance ;  re- 
turned to  Kilkenny ;  took  the  leaders  of  the  Ormond  party 
prisoners;  excommunicated  the  authors  and  abettors  of  the 
peace ;  despatched  the  dean  of  his  arch-diocese  to  Kome  with 
a  report  of  his  proceedings ;  and  procured  the  election  of  a 
new  council,  consisting  of  twxlve  members  (eight  lay  and 
four  clerical),  being  himself  appointed  president.  There  was 
a  complete  reaction.  Tlie  people  all  declared  for  the  nuncio  ; 
the  king  had  already  written  to  Glamorgan,  to  say  that,  if  he 
could  escape,  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  nuncio's  hands  ; 
Preston,  after  some  delay  and  vacillation,  joined  the  party ; 
and  the  united  armies  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  advanced  upon 
Dublin  (whither  Ormond  had  hastily  retreated),  Rinuccini 
himself  accompanying  the  expedition. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  transcribe  his  account  of  this 
expedition,  regarding  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
inconsiderable  obscurity.  But  it  is  much  too  long  'to  be 
inserted,  and  we  need  only  mention  the  result.  Ormond  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed — the  surrender  of 
Dublin  and  the  other  garrison  towns — and  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  leaders,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  provisions  (the 
country  having  been  laid  waste  by  Ormond),  and  the  ru- 
moured landing  of  a  parliamentary  army,  compelled  the  con- 
federates to  retire  from  Dublin.     But  Ormond,  though  the 

*  The  ordinary  accounts  say  two  hundred.    In  every  other  particular  the 
accounts  of  the  losses  of  the  two  parties  correspond  exactly. 
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king  expressly  forbade  him  to  submit  in  any  case  to  tliera, 
and  exhorted  him  to  make  up  his  breach  with  the  Irish, 
yielded  a  more  ready  ear  to  the  parliament  than  he  had  done 
to  the  Catholics.  He  acceded  to  their  offers,  and  stipulating 
for  his  own  personal  security,  the  restoration  of  his  lands,  and 
(as  compensation  for  his  private  expenses)  a  sum  of  £14,000 
for  himself,  with  £3,000  per  annum  for  his  wife,  he  surren- 
dered Dublin  into  their  hands,  and  withdrew  to  England,  and 
soon  after  to  France. 

Meanwhile  the  fortunes  of  the  confederates  had  undergone 
another  reverse,  and  the  parties  among  them  a  new  revolu- 
tion. The  defeat  of  Preston  at  Dungan-hill,  and  Inchiquin's 
bloody  victory  at  Knockoness,*  introduced  new  elements  of 
discord.  O'Neill  was  accused  of  designing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  his  party  for  his  own  aggrandizement.* 
The  pale  party  took  the  alarm ;  and  the  new  general  assembly, 
in  the  beginning  of  1647,  affirmed  the  condemnation  of  the 
peace;  but  they  also  recalled  the  Ormondists  to  power. 
Kinuccini  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  a  new  body 
was  formed,  chosen  equally  from  both  parties ;  and  it  was 
resolved  "  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  the  Queen  of 
Englandf  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  consult  upon  the  best 
method  of  reestablishing  the  peace,  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  religion  ;  and  that  others  should  be  sent  to  solicit 
subsidies  from  the  pope  and  the  foreign  powers."  (p.  416.) 
While  they  were  awaiting  the  return  of  these  embassies, 
Inchiquin  suddenly  declared  for  the  king,  and  oftered  a  truce 
to  the  confederates.  He  had  already  changed  sides  so  repeat- 
edly that  doubts  were  openly  expressed  of  his  sincerity.  It 
was  but  a  few  months  since  he  declared  for  the  parliament 
before ;  and  the  Catholics  had  had,  in  the  bloody  massacre  of 
the  Kock  of  Cashel,  too  fearful  an  evidence  of  his  zeal  while 
a  proselyte  of  the  parliamentarian  cause,  to  place  much 
reliance  upon  his  new-born  loyalty.  It  was  hard  to  grasp  in 
fellowship  a  hand  which  was  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
their  brethren,  of  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the  virgin  at 
the  consecrated  shrine.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
policy  of  this  measure.     The  popular  feeling  was  against  it ; 


*  The  alarm  was  renewed  when  the  dean  of  Fermo,  upon  his  return  from 
Ronae,  brought  to  O'Neill  the  sword  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  Father  Luke  Wadding,  (p.  419.) 

t  The  Scots  had,  before  this,  given  up  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the  par» 
liament,  and  he  was  now  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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but  tlie  Ormond  party  saw  or  professed  to  see  no  alternative, 
and  advocated  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Rinuccini  opposed  it  with  all  his  power.*  "When  it  was 
first  mooted  he  was  at  Waterford,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
meet  the  Dean  of  Fermo,  w^ho  returned  from  Rome  in  the 
month  of  March.  The  council  prayed  him  to  return  to 
Kilkenny,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  conditions ;  and  at 
last,  on  the  express  declaration  "  that  nothing  should  be  done 
without  his  full  satisfaction"  (p.  419),  he  returned  to  Kil- 
kenny, although  he  declares  that  from  the  beginning  he  had 
no  hope  of  a  favourable  result.  Accordingly  he  laid  before 
the  council  a  long  statement  of  his  objections  to  the  measure. 
The  council  replied.  The  correspondence  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  volume ;  but  the  principal  papers  are  given  in  the  Vin- 
dicice  Catholicorum,  and  have  been  reprinted  by  Burke  in  the 
Hibernia  Dominicana  (pp.  661-70),  the  repertory  of  all  that  is 
interesting  in  our  Catholic  history. 

He  assembled  the  bishops  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  after 
a  long  discussion,  the  draft  of  the  articles  submitted  to  them 
was  condemned.  The  council  persisted,  notwithstanding. 
Rinuccini  became  alarmed  for  his  liberty,  and  even,  it  would 
appear  (p.  419),  for  his  life.  He  withdrew  secretly  from  Kil- 
kenny to  the  camp  of  Owen  O'Neill  at  Maryborough,  whence 
he  sent  to  the  council  drafts  of  certain  conditions,  on  the  an- 
nexation of  which  to  the  truce  he  and  the  clergy  would  con- 
sent to  its  being  proclaimed.  But  before  this  proposal  reached 
Kilkenny,  the  truce  was  already  (May  20th)  published ;  and 
Rinuccini  at  once  proceeded  to  the  extreme  measure  which 
he  had  employed  before.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  dean 
of  Fermo,  by  his  order,  affixed  to  the  doors  of  St.  Canice's 
cathedral,  Kilkenny,  the  comminatory  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  this  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  an  ex- 

*  Among  the  charges  against  Rinuccini,  a  leading  place  is  given  to  that  of 
factious  inconsistency  in  opposing  this  truce  with  Inchiquin,  now  that  he  had 
declared  for  the  king,  whereas  he  had  consented,  and  even  advised,  a  similar 
measure  while  the  earl  was  in  arms  for  the  parliament.  (See  Carte,  iii.  p.  587, 
and  "  Vindiciaj  Cathol."  p.  60.)  His  letters  appear  to  throw  but  little  light 
upon  the  question.  He  alludes  to  it  once  (p.  380),  but  without  entering  into 
any  explanation.  We  searched  anxiously  for  the  letter  (March  1,  1647)  in 
which  he  is  said  (Burke,  665)  to  have  recommended  a  truce  with  Inchiquin  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  collection.  The  defence  which  he  made  in  his  reply  to  the 
council  is,  that  what  he  recommended  was  a  treaty  and  not  a  truce.  Now,  the 
former,  he  held,  was  far  less  objectionable  ;  for  a  truce  left  things  in  their  actual 
state  of  misery  and  ruin,  Avhereas  a  treaty  would  leave  room  for  negociation,  and 
for  the  exaction  of  such  terms  as  might  secure  the  interests  of  religion  from  the 
consequences  of  Inchiijuin's  recent  cruelty.    See  "  flib.  Dom."  p.  66?. 
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communication  latw  senientice  on  all  the  authors  and  abettors 
of  the  truce,  and  an  interdict  against  all  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  which  it  should  be  accepted  or  observed. 

This  was  the  signal  for  divisions  still  more  miserable  and 
infinitely  more  scandalous  than  any  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted. Four  of  the  bishops  who  had  joined  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  truce,  now  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
changes  which  had  since  been  made,  and  united  with  four 
others  in  protesting  against  the  censures  of  the  nuncio.  The 
episcopal  body  and  the  secular  clergy  were  thus  completely 
divided.  The  religious  orders  were  equally  split  up  into  par- 
ties. The  Capuchins,  without  a  single  exception,  the  Domini- 
cans, with  one  only,  declared  for  the  censures :  the  Jesuits 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Carmelites,  were 
for  the  truce.  Never  had  similar  excitement  been  wit- 
nessed in  Ireland.  M  ay  it  neve  be  seen  again !  A 
series  of  "  queries  "  regarding  the  lawfulness  of  the  cessation 
and  the  validity  of  the  censures,  was  proposed  (June  7th)  to 
a  body  of  divines  assembled  at  Kilkenny,  the  chief  (or  at 
least  the  most  active)  of  whom,  was  the  celebrated  Francis- 
can, Peter  Walsh.  Their  answer,*  which  was  published  with 
the  approbation  of  David  Eoth,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  six- 
teen divines,  was  strongly  against  the  censures.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Walsh ;  and  the  history  of  its  composition,  as  related 
by  himself,t  is  a  singular  illustration,  not  only  of  the 
height  to  which  the  excitement  ran,  but  also  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  superhuman  energy  of  this  remarkable 
man.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  wrote  without 
ceasing,  worried  and  perplexed  by  reiterated  calls  from  the 
council,  who  were  impatient  for  the  completion  of  his  task. 
He  brought  it  to  a  close  on  Friday;  but  it  was  only  to 
undertake  a  new  labour.  Notice  had  been  given  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  confederates,  that  he  would  preach  against 
the  censures  on  the  following  Sunday.  Without  a  moment's 
relaxation,  therefore,  he  sat  down  afresh,  to  prepare  an  ela- 
borate sermon  ;  and  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit  on  Sun- 
day, it  was  without  having  closed  an  eye  or  sought  one  hour's 
repose  for  the  five  days  and  five  nights  immediately  pre- 
ceding ! 

The  division,  with  all  its  scandals,  extended  throughout  the 


*  It  was  republished  by  Peter  Walsh,  in  the  Appendix  of  his  "  History 
the  Remonstrance." 

+  History  of  th?  Remonstrance,  p.  xlvi. 
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country.  The  council  addressed  a  circular  to  all  religious 
superiors,  cautioning  them  against  interfering  with  their  sub- 
jects on  account  of  the  censure  of  the  nuncio.  They  for- 
warded to  the  nuncio  himself,  a  formal  appeal  against  the  cen- 
sure, signed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  their  party.  This 
he  admitted  ad  effectum  devolutivum,  but  not  ad  effectum 
suspensivum.  The  latter  step  would  have  been  on  his  part  a 
suspension  of  the  censures  ;  the  former  left  them  (as  far  as 
he  was  concerned)  to  their  full  effect.  The  council,  ia 
reply,  framed  (June  20th)  a  new  oath  of  association, 
with  a  special  clause  against  the  censures ;  and  Rinuccini 
soon  after  rejoined  by  a  declaration  that  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  the  confederates'  oath^ 

Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  such  measures  as  these, 
O'Neill  was  proclaimed  a  rebel.  He,  in  his  turn,  declared 
war  against  the  council.  Preparations  were  made  on  both 
sides  for  offensive  measures ;  and  Inchiquin  joined  his  army 
with  that  of  Preston,  for  the  defence  of  the  council  against 
O'Neill  and  the  Scottish  army  of  Ulster.* 

Rinuccini  did  not  remain  long  in  the  camp  of  O'Neill.  He 
left  Maryborough  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  censures, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Athlone,  reached  Galway  in  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  news  of  Ormond's  destined  return 
as  Lieutenant  (which  Rinuccini  had  long  foreseen)  had  now 
become  public ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  prospect  to 
make  another  effort  at  restoring  his  party.  He  called 
(July  13)  another  synod  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to  be  held 
at  Galway  on  the  15th  of  the  following  month.  But  the 
Supreme  Council,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  the  con- 
vocation revoked,  took  effectual  means  to  prevent  its  meet- 
ing, by  blocking  up  all  the  roads  which  led  to  Galway ;  and 
actually  arrested  the  Provincial  of  the  Franciscans  on  his 
way.  The  nuncio  was  thus  rendered  comparatively  powerless. 
The  confederates,  on  the  contrary,  met  in  Kilkenny  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  a  formal  appeal  from  the  censures,  toge- 
ther with  a  series  of  charges  against  the  nuncio,  was  ap-r 
proved,  and  entrusted  to  Father  Rowe,  Provincial  of  the  Car- 
melites, to  be  laid  before  the   Holy  See ;  and  soon  after  aa 

*  The  nuncio  has  been  accused  of  sanctioning  O'Neill's  truce  with  the  Scot- 
tish army,  in  1648,  although  he  was  at  war  with  the  council,  at  the  same  time, 
on  account  of  their  truce  with  Inchiquin,  His  letters  satisfactorily  show  that 
he  never  approved  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  fears  of 
such  a  step,  as,  for  example,  in  his  letter  of  Dec,  28,  1648,  and  still  more' 
strongly  in  another,  March  14,  1649,  p.  361, 
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order  was  sent  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  leave 
the  king  and  repair  to  Rome,  in  order  to  answer  in  person 
the  charges  preferred  against  him.  The  people  of  Galway 
were  at  the  same  time  interdicted  all  further  intercourse  with 
him  as  long  as  he  should  remain  in  the  country. 

Kinuccini,  however,  did  not  yield.  He  entrusted  his  de- 
fence to  two  deputies.  Father  Joseph  Arcamoni,  his  confessor, 
and  Father  Richard  Ferrall,  an  Irish  Capuchin  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  in  his  cause.  But  he  himself 
maintained  his  ground  in  Galway,  despite  the  prohibition  of 
the  Council. 

But  this  painful  history  is  hastening  to  its  close.  Or- 
mond  returned  as  Lord  Lieutenant  The  resistance  which 
he  had  encountered  towards  the  close  of  his  former  re- 
sidence, was  now  completely  broken  down  by  the  un- 
happy divisions  of  the  party.  The  opposition,  therefore,  to 
the  new  pacification  which  he  was  empowered  to  conclude, 
was  short-lived  and  inconsiderable.  It  was  signed  Jan.  17, 
1649,  and  anticipated  but  by  a  few  days  the  execution  of  the 
king.  The  news  of  these  events  determined  Rinuccini  to 
withdraw.  Having  summoned  to  his  tribunal  all  those  who 
wished  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  censures,  he  sailed  from 
Galway  in  the  month  of  February ;  and,  after  a  few  months' 
delay  in  France,  probably  in  the  expectation  of  some  favour- 
able change  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  November  of  that  year. 

How  far  he  succeeded  in  vindicating  the  course  he  had 
pursued,  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  editor  of 
the  Nunziatura  asserts,  that  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
favour  by  the  pope,  who  wished  to  retain  him  in  his  court  in 
the  capacity  of  apostolic  preacher.  The  account  of  some 
Irish  writers  is  very  different.  Peter  Walsh  states,  on  the 
authority  of  father  Rowe,  that  the  pope  upbraided  him  with 
his  rash  and  hasty  proceedings  in  the  remarkable  words, 
Temerarie  te  gessisti.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  such  an  authority.*  Certain  it  is  that  the  ordinary 
reward  of  a  successful  or  satisfactory  nunciature — the  cardi- 
nalate — was  withheld  from  him.  Still  there  was  not  any  act 
annulling  or  withdrawing  the  censures ;  and  a  formal  abso- 
lution therefrom  was  asked  by  the  bishops  of  Cork,  Leighlin, 
and  Raphoe,  and  granted  in  the  usual  form,  in  the  year  1665, 
and  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  deemed 

*  Hist,  of  Remonstrance,  p.  16.  The  fact  is  stated  also  by  Burke  (690),  who 
liowever,  doubts  it, 
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valid  from  the  beginnmo^,  and  that  the  appeal  had  been  re 
jected  as  frivolous  and  ill-groimded. 

Rinuccini  did  not  long  survive  the  close  of  his  nunciature. 
He  returned  to  his  see  in  June  1650.  During  his  ab- 
sence (although  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  by  his  bio- 
grapher) Fermo  had  been  the  scene  of  civil  commotions, 
which  were  to  him,  during  his  residence  in  Ireland,  a  source 
of  much  anxiety,  and  called  for  severe  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  to  whose  principality  the  city  is  subject. 
The  cares  of  his  own  government,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
painful  recollections  of  his  unsuccesful  nunciature,  preyed 
heavily  upon  him  after  his  return.  His  health  gave  way. 
He  was  struck  with  apoplectic  seizure  in  1653;  and,  though 
he  rallied  for  a  few  months  after  the  first  attack,  he  eventually 
sank  under  the  disease  in  the  December  of  that  year.  He 
was  buried  in  the  fine  old  Cathedral  of  Fermo,  where  his 
monument,  with  a  very  beautiful  inscription,  is  still  pre- 
served. 

His  character  has  been  variously  estimated;  but  there  are 
some  points  on  which  all  are  agreed.  That  he  was  ardent, 
impetuous,  and  imprudent,  his  friends  admit:  that  he  was 
high-minded,  upright,  and  disinterested,  his  worst  enemies  do 
not  deny.  His  motives,  at  least,  were  pure  and  honourable.  His 
conduct,  while  in  Ireland,  was  beyond  the  suspicion  of  all 
taint  of  avarice  or  self-seeking.*  All  the  proceedings  of  his 
court  were  gratuitously  conducted ;  and,  although  he  had  the 
almost  irresponsible  disposal  of  large  sums  of  money,  he  not 
only  did  not  enrich  himself  during  his  nunciature,  but  ex- 
pended all  the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  nearly  sixteen  thou- 
sand crowns  of  his  private  property.f  That  he  possessed 
talents  of  a  high  order  his  letters  would  not  lead  us  to  believe  ; 
but  his  polished  manners  and  agreeable  address,  and  still  more 
the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  disposition,  endeared  him  to  his 
friends,  as  much  as  the  stern  inflexibility  of  his  character 
alienated  the  minds  of  his  enemies.  Still,  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  disastrous  passages  in 
the  history  of  our  national  Church.  May  the  memory  of  it, 
all-painful  as  it  is,  serve  to  excite  us  to  love  and  cherish  the 
spirit  of  union,  to  the  want  of  which  all  the  misfortunes  of 
our  fathers  may  be  mainly  attributed ! 

♦  Carte,  i.  p.  558.  f  Nunziatura,  p.  xvi. 
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Art.  XIL — The  Worship  of  the  Messed  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  conti^ary  to  Holy  Scripture^  and  to  the  Faith 
and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ  through  the  first  five 
centuries.     By  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D. 

THIS  work  was  advertised  in  the  newspapers  some  time 
after  our  article  on  the  Veneration  of  Saints  in  the 
early  Church  had  been  in  type.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
unable  to  give  it  that  especial  consideration  in  our  pages 
which  we  should  have  done,  had  it  appeared  earlier.  But 
most  assuredly  we  never  should  have  thought  of  noticing  it 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  deserves  consideration 
as  being  the  w^ork  of  a  man  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
Anglican  brethren,  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  was 
written  at  the  desire  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
author  calls  himself  a  bachelor  of  divinity.  The  book  con- 
tains upwards  of  four  hundred  octavo  pages,  and  sells  for 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  But  this  is  all  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favour.  It  displays  an  intense  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  commonest  particulars  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  au- 
thor shows  himself  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
historical  or  bibliographical  criticism.  And  the  violation  of 
every  established  law  of  ordinary  reasoning  which  occurs  at 
every  page,  would  make  an  undergraduate  deserve  to  be 
plucked  in  the  "  little-go  schools." 

We  are  no  great  advocates  for  the  use  of  formal  syllogistic 
reasoning  in  controversial  works ;  but  we  own  that  books 
like  these  go  very  far  towards  changing  our  opinion.  At  all 
events,  we  think  it  only  fair  that  every  controversialist  should 
boldly  acknowledge  the  premises  upon  which  he  rejects  a 
doctrine.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  person  like  Mr.  Tyler  to  be 
sceptical  in  the  extreme,  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  con- 
cerned. But  we  question  whether  he  would  like  to  stand  to 
his  principles  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  at 
stake.  Yet,  we  fearlessly  maintain,  that  the  historical  grounds 
upon  which  he  rejects  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
may  logically  be  turned  against  the  worship  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  The  possibility  of  such  a  thing  probably  never 
crossed  his  mind.  We,  therefore,  would  beg  him,  and  all 
who  agree  with  him,  seriously  to  consider  the  matter,  and  see 
whether  they  can  well  afl'ord  to  use  negative  arguments 
against  doctrines  which  have  once  received  the  sanction  of 
Christendom. 

We  shall  exemplify  our  meaning,  by  going  through  the 
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reasonings  (?)  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first  chapter  of  patristic  testi- 
mony, which  is  a  review  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  taken  from  the  ancient  creeds  and  apostolical  fathers. 

Section  I  is  merely  introductory. 

11.  "  The  ancient  creeds  contain  no  allusion  to  any  worship 
paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whereas  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV 
does.^  Therefore,  the  Church  of  Kome  has  added  to  the 
primitive  faith." 

Answer,  The  earlier  creeds  contain  no  allusion  whatever 
to  any  worship  paid  to  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  Has  the 
Church  then  added  to  the  primitive  faith,  by  saying  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  "who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
adored  and  glorified  ?  "  We  thought  it  had  been  fully  settled, 
that  "  to  add  to  the  Confession  of  the  Church,  is  not  to  add 
to  the  faith.  "-=^ 

HI.  "  St.  Clement  of  Kome  never  invokes  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  neither  does  St.  Barnabas ;  nor  St.  Hermas,  St.  Igna- 
tius, or  St.  Polycarp.  Therefore,  the  Komish  doctrine  was 
unknown  in  their  days.  '  This  brings  us  past  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.' " 

Will  Mr.  Tyler  be  kind  enough  to  show  us  a  single  invo- 
cation of  Christ  throughout  the  writings  of  St.  Clement, 
St.  Barnabas,  St.  Hermas,  or  St.  Polycarp  ?  Does  he  believe 
that  their  silence  on  this  point  is  conclusive  or  not  ?  And  if 
it  be  not  conclusive  in  one  case,  why  is  it  in  another  ? 

Our  readers  will  at  once  see  what  sort  of  a  reasoner  we 
have  to  deal  with.  And  the  fallacy  which  is  here  so  palpable, 
runs  throughout  the  whole  book.  The  plain  state  of  the 
case  is  this  :  The  earlier  fathers  are  silent  as  to  the  doctrines 
A,  B,  c,  and  D,  whereof  Anglicans  admit  A  and  b,  but  reject 
c  and  D,  which  Catholics  admit ;  and  hasty  controversialists, 
like  Mr.  Tyler,  press  their  negative  authority  against  the 
latter  doctrines,  either  in  utter  ignorance  that  the  same  argu- 
ment is  fatal  to  their  own  cause  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines 
A  and  B,  or  from  gross  want  of  comprehension  of  the  matter. 

We  might  be  accused  of  injustice,  were  we  to  leave  un- 
noticed a  particular  series  of  objections,  which,  however, 
admit  of  precisely  the  same  answer.  As  the  former  series  of 
objections  is  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  fathers,  so  these 
others  are  taken  from  certain  passages  which  Mr.  Tyler  and 

*  The  wording  is  ours,  and  presents  Mr.  Tyler's  argument  in  a  more  logical 
form  than  his  own  book  does. 

f  See  a  valuable  note,  by  Mr.  Newman,  on  St.  Athanasius,  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  vol.  viii.  p.  49. 
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others  choose  to  fancy  contradictory  to  tlie  received  Catholic 
doctrine.     These,  then,  shall  be  liere  considered. 

Mr.  Tyler  will,  no  doubt,  readily  allow,  that  the  strongest 
cases  in  his  favour,  are  those  works  of  certain  fathers,  which 
speak  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  suffering  scandal  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  her  Son.  Thus,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  St. 
Basil  to  this  effect,  he  says  : 

"  Basil  is  here  proved  to  have  held  sentiments  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  present  belief  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
concerning  the  Virgin  Mary." 

We  suppose  Mr.  Tyler's  argument  is  as  follows : — 

No  one  who  believed  St.  Mary  to  have  been  scandalized 
at  her  Son's  death,  could  give  her  "the  Komish  worship  of 
hyperdulia."     But  St.  Basil  believed  this.     Ergo,  &c. 

As  he  ought  not  to  have  supposed  us  stupid  enough  to 
admit  his  major  premise,  he  should,  in  pity,  have  vouchsafed 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  in  its  behalf.  For  the  proposition,  not 
being  self-evident,  certainly  requires  proof  before  it  can  be 
admitted. 

We  do  not  admit  it,  because  we  can  positively  demonstrate 
its  falsehood. 

The  author  of  the  Christus  Fattens  is  one  of  those  who 
believed  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  have  been  scandalized  at  the 
crucifixion — and  this  is  indeed  the  reason  why  it  is  excluded 
from  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  by  a  number  of 
Catholic  criti  cs.  But  does  this  prove  that  the  author  would 
have  rejected  the  "  Romish  worship  of  the  Virgin  ?"  If  so, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  passage  as  this,  which  occurs 
in  it,*  addressed  to  our  Blessed  Lady  ? 

"  Allow  me  not  (O  Lady)  to  be  delivered  up  to  torments,  and  to 
be  the  sport  of  the  cruel  despoiler  of  men.  Stand  by  me,  and  save 
me  from  the  fire  and  darkness  by  the  faith  which  justifieth  me, 
and  by  thy  favour  j  for  in  thee  was  seen  the  grace  of  God  to  us. 
Therefore,  I  weave  for  thee  a  grateful  hymn,  Virgin  Mother !  fair 
and  supreme  above  all  other  virgins,  subHme  above  all  heavenly 
orders  of  beings!  Mistress! — Queen  of  all  things! — Delight  of 
our  race  !  be  thou  ever  kind  to  it,  and  to  me  in  every  place 
salvation." 

If  this  be  not  the  "  Romish  worship  of  the  Virgin,"  we 
must  acknowledge  our  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by 


*  Ad  fin.  quoted  by  Dr.  Wiseman.  Remarks  on  Palmer's  Letter,  p.  28. 
The  author  of  the  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  attributed  to  Titus  Bostrensis,  is 
another  instance  in  point. 
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that  expression.  And  were  we  gifted  with  the  rhetorical 
powers  of  a  certain  friend  of  Mr.  Tyler,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  address  him  as  that  gentleman  addressed  Dr.  Wiseman — 
"  Sir,  your  premises  break  down,  and  your  conclusion  vanishes 
in  smoke.*" 

That  some  of  the  fathers  have  said  things  respecting  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  no  Catholic  would  think  of  saying  now, 
is  not  so  much  admitted  as  maintained  by  our  theologians, 
as  Mr.  Tyler  may  see,  on  referring  to  Petavius  or  similar 
authors.  But  what  of  that  ?  Socinians  can  afford  to  press 
this  as  an  argument,  Anglicans  can  not.  The  fathers  have 
used  language  on  other  subjects,  which  Anglicans  would  as 
much  shrink  from  using  as  we  should. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  our  article  on  the  Veneration 
of  the  Saints,  we  alluded  to  the  historical  difficulties  which 
an  advocate  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  must  meet  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  admit  the  principle 
of  development.  It  will  be  in  point,  here  to  give  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  these  difficulties,  as  illustrative  of  our  meaning. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  are  not  exempt  from  them. 

1.  Mr.  Tyler  will  not  allow  us  to  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  because  Scripture  is  silent  on  this  point.  But  it  is 
equally  silent  as  to  the  duty  of  praying,  either  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  or  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  mediatorial  office 
of  Christ  is  indeed  most  frequently  spoken  of ;  but  Anglicans 
tell  us  with  regard  to  the  saints,  that  even  though  they  pray 
for  us,  that  does  not  authorize  our  praying  to  them,  because 
that  is  not  commanded.  Does  not  this  argument  prove  too 
much  ? 

The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Chost  is  nowhere  asserted  in 
Scripture  :  it  can  only  be  concluded  from  a  comparison  of 
parallel  texts,  extremely  few  in  number. 

2.  Origen*  positively  asserts  the  unlawfulness  of  praying 
to  Christ,  in  any  other  sense  than  it  is  lawful  to  pray  to 
saints.  The  quotations,  then,  given  by  Mr.  Tylert  and  Mr. 
PalmerJ  from  Origen,  are  most  unfair  representations  of  his 
doctrine.     For  if  he  will  not  allow  us  to  pray  (irpoaevx^ffOat) 

*  De  Oratione,  §  15  init.  torn.  i.  p.  222.   Ed.  Ben. 

+  P.  149. 

X  Letter  v.  p.  67.  Our  readers  will,  we  fear,  be  tired  beyond  measure  at  our 
repeated  exposures  of  the  dishonesty  of  Mr.  Palmer's  citations,  but  that  at  the 
foot  of  this  page  is  such  as  might  mislead  persons  who  were  not  informed  as  to 
what  Origen  is  alluding.  He  is  speaking  against  those  who  made  sure  of  their 
salvation  because  they  had  Abraham  for  their  father,  and  is  not  at  all  alluding 
to  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  the  Saints.  Yid.  tom.  iii.  p.  373. 
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to  Christ,  is  it  likely  that  he  will  allow  us  to  do  so  to  the 
saints  or  angels  ?  We  have  seen  elsewhere*  that  he  con- 
siders it  lawful  (TToieir  de/yo-ffc)  to  supplicate  them.  The  question 
for  Mr.  Tyler  to  settle  is  this, — how  could  Origen  have  spoken 
in  this  manner  of  prayer  to  Christ,  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
third  century  coincided  with  that  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ? 

3.  Athenagoras  speaks  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  as  Xoyoc  tov  YlarpoQ,  kv  Iciq.  Kai  hepyel^.  This,  as  Pe- 
tavius  remarks,  is  heterodox,  and  approximating  closely  to 
Sabellianism.  Tatian  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  whom 
Mr.  Tyler  has  introduced  into  the  same  chapter,  held  opi- 
nions relative  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  broaching  which  any 
writer  of  the  present  day  would  be  condemned  as  heretical 
by  Anglicans,  as  well  as  by  Catholics.f 

4.  The  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  a  favourite 
book  among  Anglicans,  declares  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  ab- 
solutely dependant  on  God  the  Son, — a  proposition  utterly 
iyreconcileable  with  sound  doctrine. 

5.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Faber'§ 
Apostoliciti/  of  Trinitarianism,  %  with  great  innocence,  speaks 
of  "  the  nature  of  the  Son  as  the  most  closely  adherent  to 
the  alone  Omnipotent." 

6.  To  mention  no  other  individual  difficulties,  we  shall  con- 
clude with  Mr.  Newman's  startling,  but  accurate  assertion, 
that  "  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  was  there  any  direct  and 
distinct  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  the  numerical 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  the  language  of  some  of 
the  principal  Greek  fathers,  prima  facie^  though  not  really, 
denies."!! 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  everything  connected  with 
the  Blessed  Trinity  affects  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  the  primitive  fathers  used  language  on 
this  subject  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  strict  examination, 
are  we  to  be  surprised  if  they  used  language  respecting  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  not  contrary  to  faith  indeed,  but  such  as  no 
pious  Catholic  would  now-a-days  adopt? 

The  fathers  of  the  first  ages  had  to  teach  the  very 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  oppose  the  roost  fright- 
ful heresies  relative  to  the  Divine  Nature.  To  look  in  the 
works  of  such  writers  for  doctrines  of  only  secondary  impor- 


*  Vid.  supra,  p.  328. 

+  Vid.  Petav.  De  Trinitate,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  %  Vol.  i.  p.  227. 

§  Viz,  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran,         ||  University  Sermons,  p.  324. 
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tance,  and  which  do  not  appertain  to  the  province  of  faith, 
betrays  a  degree  of  mental  dekision  we  could  hardly  expect  ij; 
one  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  Christendom.  It 
would  not  be  one  whit  more  absurd  to  look  into  a  work  on 
logic  for  its  author's  views  on  political  economy. 

But  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  Mr.  Tyler's  objections  are 
drawn  from  those  passages  of  the  fathers  which  assert  that 
God  alone  is  to  be  adored,  that  Christ  is  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  that  all  our  trust  is  to  be  reposed 
in  Him  alone. 

We  fear  this  argument  proves  too  much  for  Mr.  Tyler,  for 
it  goes  towards  demonstrating,  that  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori 
himself  did  not  admit  the  "  Romish  worship  of  the  Virgin."" 
And  as  we  are  most  willing  to  adopt  the  strongest  language 
the  fathers  have  ever  used  on  the  subject,  it  proves  that  we 
also  reject  the  Romish  worship.  Yet  if  this  conclusion  be 
false,  how  can  the  premises  be  true  ?  Let  us  look  at  the 
argument. 

Major.  "  No  one  who  says  that  all  his  hope  is  in  Christ  cap 
admit  the  Romish  worship  of  the  Virgin." 

Minor.   "  But  St.  Augustine  says  this,  '  Ergo,  &c.' " 

Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Tyler  have  both  proved  the  minor 
premiss,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  denying ;  when  havQ 
they  condescended  to  prove  the  major,  the  very  subject,  be  it 
observed,  of  dispute  between  us  ?   Nowhere. 

We  can,  however,  prove  the  truth  of  the  contrary  proposi- 
tion, by  referring  to  the  writings  of  our  most  approved  devo- 
tional writers.  Thus  the  blessed  Thomas  ii  Kempis,  in  the 
/Soliloquy  of  the  Soul,  says*  of  our  Jjord  : 

"  He  it  is  who  made  and  redeemed  thee;  who  laboured,  and 
strove,  and  overcame  for  thee.  He  is  thine  Advocate,  and  the 
propitiation  for  thy  sins.  He  is  thy  Comforter,  thy  Guide,  and 
Guardian.  He  is  thine  Only  One,  thy  Beloved  One;  *who  feedeth 
among  the  lilies,'  and  who  longeth  to  rest  upon  thy  breasts.  Whe- 
ther thou  art  in  sadness  or  in  joy,  ever  have  recourse  unto  him; 
for  he  is  the  IMirror  of  holy  life,  and  the  Model  of  justice — he  is 
the  never-failing  Hght  of  the  soul,  the  lover  of  chastity,  and  the 
joy  of  the  conscience To  him,  above  all,  should  every  inten- 
tion, every  action,  speech,  reading,  prayer,  meditation,  and  specu- 
lation, be  directed.  Through  him  salvation  is  given  unto  thee 
and  life  eternal  is  prepared  for  thee." 

And  again,  a  few  pages  farther  on  rf 

*  Chapter  xxii.  p.  211,  et  sen.  London:  1843.  +  lb. p. 216. 
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"  For  I  know  that  my  life  and  conversation  is  not  such,  as  I  may 
dare  to  put  any  trust  in  myself;  but  this  is  yny  hope  and  my  consola- 
tion^ to  place  my  trust  and  my  rest  in  the  price  of  Thy  precious 
Blood,  in  which  I  place  my  whole  repose;  and  in  doing  so,  I  feel 
that  thus  it  should  be  for  all  that  I  have  done  or  oiFended,  that  I 
have  merited  or  left  undone." 

Our  Catholic  readers  will  probably  be  astounded  at  the 
information  Mr.  Tyler  has  put  together  as  numbers  of  pas- 
sages from  the  fathers,  containing  the  above  doctrine,  as  de- 
cisive proof  against  us.  Why !  we  are  bound  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  say  anathema  to  whosoever  will  not  receive  this 
doctrine. 

But  we  forget  ourselves.  The  question  is,  whether 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  after  using  the  language  just  quoted, 
could  worship  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  in  the  Komish  fashion." 
We  turn  a  few  pages,  and  find  these  words*  addressed  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  : 

"  Do  thou,  O  most  pious  Mother,  vouchsafe  to  look  upon  my 
littleness,  for  thou  canst  assist  me  in  many  ways,  and  w  arm  my 
heart  with  plentiful  consolation  amidst  mine  afflictions.  When, 
then,  I  am  girt  about  with  afflictions  or  temptations,  I  will  presently 
without  dread  have  recourse  unto  thee,  because  mercy  is  there 
more  ready  where  greater  grace  abounds." 

And  the  next  chapter  t  introduces  our  blessed  Lady  saying: 

"  I  am  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  full  of  charity  and  sweetness.  I 
am  the  ladder  of  sinners,  the  hope  and  the  pardon  of  the  guilty. 
I  am  the  consolation  of  the  sorrowful,  and  the  special  joy  of  the 
saints." 

This  we  suppose  Mr.  Tyler  will  allow  to  be  the  "  Romish 
worship."  And  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  persons  holding  the 
Romish  doctrines,  may  still  use  the  language  of  the  fathers 
respecting  our  Lord.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  have 
left  off  using  this  language.  Let  Mr.  Tyler  then  open  the 
Garden  of  the  Soul,  which  every  English  Catholic  uses  for 
his  daily  devotion.     He  will  there  find  that — 

"  We  must  believe  that  neither  mercy,  nor  grace,  nor  salvation, 
either  can  or  ever  could,  since  Adam's  fall,  be  obtained  any  other- 
wise than  through  the  death  and  passion  of  the  Son  of  God."| 
Or  let  him  look  at  another  Catholic  book  which  he  has  in 
his  possession.  Li  Mr.  Ambrose  Phi\\ii>]^s.''  Manual  of  De- 
'cotion^  he  will  find  that — 

"  The  Church  of  God  teaches  us  to  put  our  whole  confidence  in 

*  P.  222.  t  I*-  230.  X  P-  16.     Derby:  1842.  §  P.  6. 
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the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  our  only  Saviour,  the  One 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us.  It  is  in 
His  life-giving  blood  alone  that  we  can  hope  for  mercy,  grace,  and 
salvation." 

Is  it  not,  then,  absurd  in  the  extreme,  and  betraying  the 
most  disgraceful  ignorance  of  Catholic  belief,  to  quote  pas- 
sages from  the  fathers,  not  one  whit  stronger  than  this,  and 
from  hence  to  argue  the  diversity  of  belief  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  Church  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  examination  of  Mr.  Tyler's  book. 
Let  us  concede  (of  course  only  for  the  sake  of  argument) 
that  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  say  for  the  first  ten  centuries, 
were  perfectly  silent  as  to  the  intercession  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  What  then  ?  Mr.  Tyler  allows  the  blessed  Virgin 
to  be  one  of  the  saints,  and  the  fathers  certainly  believed  in 
the  intercession  of  saints.  We  hope  our  previous  article 
sufficiently  proves  this.  If  not,  we  must  refer  Mr.  Tyler  to 
Protestant  authorities.  He  will  find  Daille,  who  knew  more 
about  the  fathers  than  he  has  shown  himself  to  do,  declaring 
that  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  infected  with  the  super- 
stitions of  his  day  on  that  subject.  Le  Clerc  says  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  and  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  absurdity 
of  those  Protestants  who  claim  the  Nicene  fathers  as  being 
on  their  side.  Lardner  will  tell  him  the  same  thing.  His 
own  bishop,  Newton,  as  we  have  seen,  laments  over  the 
superstitions  of  the  principal  Greek  fathers.  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  like  a  rational  Protestant,  has  written  an  elaborate 
work  to  show  that  the  Nicene  Church  was  even  more  cor- 
rupt than  the  present  Church  of  Rome.  Middleton  looks 
upon  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  as  in  a  state  of  mo- 
dified paganism.  Take  again  the  historians.  Milner  seems 
to  date  Popery,  at  least,  from  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian. 
Mosheim  speaks  of  the  corruptions  which  a  fanatical  and 
superstitious  zeal  had  introduced  into  the  Church.  Spanheim 
has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  subject.  So  has  Gibbon.  Mr. 
Waddington  bears  witness  to  the  corruptions  of  apostolic 
Christendom.  All  these  writers  take  part  with  the  heretic 
Vigilantius  in  his  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
But  perhaps  these  writers  are  too  Protestant  for  Mr.  Tyler. 
Let  him  then  ask  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Keble,  and  Mr.  Newman. 
They  will  tell  him"'  that  the  invocation  of  saints  was  common 
in  the  fourth  century.     Perhaps  these  gentlemen  are  too 

*  Library  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  ix.  p.  135,  note. 
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popish  for  him.  Be  it  so ;  even  Mr.  Palmer,  the  only  one 
else  we  can  imagine  to  be  of  authority  with  him,  has  re- 
luctantly acknowledged  the  fact  that  the  saints  were  invoked 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  allows,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  that  their  intercessory  power  was  always  ac- 
knowledged by  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

Is  it  not  then  a  gross  fallacy  to  cite  such  names  as  Origen, 
St.  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Hilary, 
St.  Macarius,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Basil,  the  two  Gregories, 
St.  Ephrem,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  a  host  of 
others  ?  If  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  the  lawfulness 
of  invoking  them,  can  be  proved  from  these  writers,  that  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  And  this  can  be  and  has  been 
proved.  Mr.  Tyler  himself  will,  no  doubt,  allow  that  if  any 
saint  may  be  invoked,  the  blessed  Virgin  has  as  good  a  right 
to  invocation  as  any  one. 

Hitherto  we  have  tried  to  invalidate  the/on;^,  rather  than 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Tyler's  reasonings.  This  part  of  our  sub- 
ject will  show  how  well  read  he  is  in  the  remains  of  Christian 
antiquity. 

1.  What  are  we  to  think  of  an  author  who  is  treating  of 
the  assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  who  has  actually 
devoted  five  chapters  to  an  historical  disquisition  relative  to 
that  festival,  is  yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  has  written  on  the  subject  ?  Any  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  ecclesiastical  literature  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge that  this  betrays  as  much  ignorance  as  if  he  had  com- 
posed a  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  without  knowing 
that  Thucydides  had  written  one  before  him.  Yet  so  it  is. 
Now  no  one  would  blame  him  for  not  being  aware  of  the 
historical  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  festival  in  ques- 
tion; but  a  person  who  is  labouring  under  this  ignorance 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  presumption  in  setting  himself 
up  as  a  judge  of  his  neighbours.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
examining  the  question,  but  we  may,  in  passing,  just  ask 
Mr.  Tyler  what  he  would  say  to  us,  if  we  denied  the  exist- 
ence in  the  Church  of  England  of  such  a  festival  as  the 
Purification  ?  Suppose  we  said,  "  We  have  read  the  Re- 
formers through  and  through,  the?/  say  nothing  about  it,  no 
more  do  Hooker,  or  Saravia ;  Andrews,  Laud,  Bramhall, 
Taylor,  and  Thorndike,  are  equally  silent  about  it.  Divines 
of  the  last  century,  as  Newton,  Warburton,  Hurd,  and  their 
contemporaries,  give  us  no  farther  information.  Therefore, 
if  you  celebrate  this  festival  now^,  it  is  a  gross  innovation 
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unsanctioned  by  the  last  three  centuries."'''  His  answer,  we 
think,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  He  would  say  that  the 
silence  of  all  these  writers  does  not  matter  one  straw,  as  long 
as  he  can  show  us  the  festival  in  the  Anglican  Calendar  pre- 
fixed to  prayer-books,  of  every  date,  from  the  very  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Now  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
case  of  the  Assumption.  We  have,  extant,  several  ex- 
tremely ancient  calendars  and  liturgical  works  of  variouU 
kinds.  Let  Mr.  Tyler  examine  these  (as  he  ought  to  have 
done),  and,  if  he  can,  let  him  show  us  any  one*  of  these 
venerable  monuments  of  antiquity  where  the  feast  of  th4 
Assumption  is  missing. 

The  prayer, t  in  the  Roman  Missal,  for  the  Assumption^ 
to  which  he  objects,  as  encroaching  on  the  mediatorial  offic4 
of  Christ,  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  whose  sacramentary  it  is  found, |  word  for  word,  as  it 
stands  in  our  present  mass-book.  But  the  festival  itself  is  older 
than  the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  for  we  have  a  totally  different 
service  for  it  in  the  earlier  sacramentary  of  St.  Gelasius,  one 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  authorities,  by  the  way.  But  is  this  less  cor- 
rupt? To  settle  this  question,  we  shall  place,  in  juxta* 
position,  one  of  the  prayers  selected  by  Mr.  Tyler  as  illua* 
trative  of  the  "  Romish  worship  of  the  Virgin,"§  and  one  of 
the  prayers  from  this  ancient  liturgy. 

PRESENT  CHURCH  OF  ROME.  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

(Coirupt.)  (^When  the  intercession  of  "<Ae  Virgin** 

O  God,  who  hast  granted  to  mankind  was  yet  unknown.') 

the  rewards  of  eternal  life  b}^  the  fruit-  Deus,  qui  spe  salutis  aeternae  Beats 

ful  virginhood  of  the  blessed   Mary,  Mariae  virginitate  foecunda,    humani) 

grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  we  may  generi  prsemia  prjestitisti ;  tribue,  quae'- 

have   experience   of  her  intercession,  sumus,  ut  ipsam  pro  nobis  apud  te  iu- 

through  whom  we  were  deemed  worthy  tercedere   sentiamiis,    per  quam    me- 

to  obtain  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  ruimus  auctorem  vitas  suscipere.    Per 

Son,  as  the  author  of  life,  who  liveth,  Dominum.|| 
&c. 

Is  it  not  plain  from  this,  that,  as  Mr.  Tyler  has  elsewhere 
said,  with  a  different  meaning,  "Rome  is  UiNCHANGED ?" 

*  As  we  do  not  assert  that  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  was  universally  cele- 
brated in  early  times,  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  disprove  this.  This 
festival  is  found  in  the  invaluable  Roman  Calendar  of  the  fourth  or  (very  early) 
fifth  century,  published  by  Martene,  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  tom.  v.  p.  76,  and  of 
course  in  all  subsequent  ones,  however  ancient.  In  some  parts  of  the  Church 
it  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  18.  Vid.  Mabillon,  Liturg.  Galilean,  p.  118,  and 
Martyrolog.  Adonis  not.  ad  Aug.  15.  t  ^-  ^• 

%  S.  Gregorii  Magni.  tom.  iii.  p.  125.  Pamelius  thinks  the  prayer  to  be  more 
ancient  than  St.  Gregory,  but  the  Benedictine  editor  judged  it,  from  the  internal 
evidence,  to  be  the  work  of  the  holy  pontiff. 

§  P.  4.  II  Muratori  Liturg.  Roman,  torn.  p.  663. 
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2.  Mr.  Tyler  pretends  to  have  read  and  quoted  all  the 
fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  and  not  to  have  "  wittingly- 
neglected  a  single  genuine  work  or  a  single  passage  in  any 
genuine  work  of  the  writers  of  those  times,  which  could 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry."  How  is  it  then 
that  we  look  in  vain  throughout  his  book  for  such  writers  as 
St.  Proclus,  or  St.  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  to  mention  no 
other  names  ?  We  should  have  thought  that  persons  like 
these  who,  with  St.  Cyril  and  one  or  two  others,  were  the 
leading  characters  in  their  day,  deserved  some  trivial  notice, 
to  say  the  least.  But  Mr.  Tyler  probably  never  heard  of 
them.  Indeed,  the  Nestorian  controversy,*  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  only  once  alluded  to,  and  that  merely  obiter.  And 
this  in  a  book  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  pages  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  which  sells  for  ten  and  sixpence ! 

3.  Mr.  Tyler  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  attributed  the  suppression  of  heresy  to  God  alone,  in 
the  sense  he  means.  We  have  seen  (p.  o27)  that  the  council 
attributed  the  suppression  of  Eutychianism  to  God  and  St. 
Euphemia.  And  surely  a  council  which  asserted  that  God 
could  work  in  this  way,  through  St.  Euphemia,  could  not 
find  fault  with  us  for  believing  that  God  still  suppresses 
heresies  through  our  blessed  Lady. 

4.  Mr.  Tyler  asserts,  very  positively,  that  in  none  of 
St.  Ephrem's  genuine  works  can  we  find  any  expression  of 
dependence  on  the  intercession  of  St.  Mary,  or  her  in- 
fluence with  God,  or  her  merits.  This  is  untrue.  He  may 
not  have  read  St.  Ephrem  throughout,  but  this  does  not 
justify  him  in  making  sweeping  assertions  which  are  entirely 
destitute  of  truth.  We  have  read  very  little  of  St.  Ephrem 
ourselves,  but  w^e  know  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  different 
places  in  his  undoubted  writings  which  may  serve  to  confute 
Mr.  Tyler. 

Thus,  in  different  prayers  addressed  to  God  the  Son, 

"  Strike  me  not  [O  Lord]  in  the  just  judgment ;  for  the  love  of 
Thy  Father,  for  the  womb  which  bare  Thee,  for  the  lance  which 
opened  Thy  side  on  Golgotha,  "f 


*  By  the  way,  what  does  he  mean  by  talking  about  the  "  Councils  of  Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus,  and  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon."  Are  not  the  two 
former  General  Councils  as  well  as  the  third  ?  There  is  more  heresy  in  the  book 
than  is  openly  avowed.  At  p.  315,  he  seems  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  heretical  Latrocinium  at  Ephesus,  and  is  remarkably  tender  about  the  here- 
siarch  Eutyches ! 

I  S.  Ephrem,  Op.  Syr.  Lat.  tom.  iii.  p.  458.    Yid.  also  p.  529,  E. 
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"  Surround  me  with  the  wall  of  Thy  iftercies  as  with  a  pro- 
tecting shield;  and  when  my  body  is  resting  in  sleep,  let  Thy 
graciousness  be  to  it  a  safeguard,  and  let  not  the  Evil-one  (or  evil) 
approach  my  couch:  for  the  sake  of  the  Mother  that  bare  Thee, 
and  by  thy  sacrifice  for  all  men,  chase  away  Satan,  that  he  may  do 
me  no  hurt."* 

"  Be  thy  gates  opened,  Jerusalem  above  !  and  let  our  prayers 
enter  in  before  the  Throne  of  Christ ;  and  let  our  petitions  obtain 
mercy  and  clemency.  Through  the  prayer  of  Thy  mother  and  of 
all  Thy  saints,  receive  our  service  and  have  mercy  upon  us;  and 
they  who  in  Thy  hope  have  finished  their  lives,  give  rest  to  their 
souls  in  the  dwelling  of  bliss. "f 

"  With  the  incense  of  the  rich  spices  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  Her,  the  blessed,  we  offer  to  Thee  great  thanks.  Accept,  O 
Lord!  in  Thy  mercy,  the  incense  (thurible)  which  Thy  wor- 
shippers bring  to  Thy  sanctuary,  for  Thy  Majesty's  sake. "J 

Elsewhere§  he  praises  God  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Martyrs,  whose  prayers  he  invokes,  and  he  calls  our  Blessed 
Lady,  what  Mr.  Tyler||  thinks  extremely  shocking,  "  the 
Spouse  of  the  Holy  One/'IF  To  this  let  us  add  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Oxford  editor  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  "  on  the 
Statues,"  recently  translated  in  "  The  Library  of  the  Fathers." 

St.  Ephrem  "  used  invocation  freely^  though  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  his  rich  imagination,  and  his  fondness  for 
apostrophe."** 

We  cannot,  however,  allow  that  because  a  writer  is  much 
given  to  apostrophe,  his  addresses  to  the  Saints  must  go  for 
nothing.  If  so,  Anglicans  must  be  consistent,  and  must  not 
quote  against  us  all  the  strong  things  our  continental  brethren 


*  P.  480.  t  lb.  p.  487. 

J  P.  532.  We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Ephrem  speaks  of  Eve  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  the  two  who  were  "  innocent,"  i.  e.  without  original  sin.  We 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  has 
always  been  taught  in  the  Church,  without  contradiction ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  certain  that  several  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  the  mediaeval  divines,  as 
St.  Bernard  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  have  spoken  strongly  against  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  it  equally  certain  that  it  was  held  from  very 
early  times,  and  very  extensively.  We  referred  (p.  338)  to  a  homily  of  St. 
Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  as  containing  it.  Another  homily,  wrongly  attributed 
to  St.  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  but  probably  the  work  of  St.  Amphilochius  of 
Sida,  and  certainly  written  during  the  Nestorian  controversy,  has  this  sentence 
in  it:  'O  drjfiiovpyr}(rag  TrjVTraKai  TrapOivov  [Eve]  dvvfSpicTTwg  '  avTog  Kai  rrjv 
iiQ  SiVTipov  tTSKTrjvaTO  dvafitofiiog.  (p.  42,  ed.  Combefis.)  Bellarmine  could 
not  have  spoken  more  plainly.  So  also  the  ancient  Gothic  Missal  (in  Assumpt.), 
"  Quae  nee  de  corruptione  suscepit  contagium." 

§  P.  519. 

II  He  calls  this  the  language  of  Mary's  worshippers  in  later  times,  p.  187. 

^  Tom.  ii.  p.  420.  **  Library  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  ix.  p.  135,  note. 
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are  constantly  saying.*  Any  one  who  has  heard  their 
preaching  must  be  aware  that  they  are  as  much  given  to 
apostrophe  as  St.  Ephrem  ever  was. 

5.  Mr.  Tyler's  book  professes  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  all  that  the  ancient  writers  have  said  about  St.  Mary. 
Yet  where  has  he  given  that  long  array  of  startling  passages 
wherein  she  is  contrasted  with  Eve  ?  The  common  saying 
among  the  fathers,  "  Mors  per  Evam,  vita  per  Mariam," 
implying  as  it  does  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  more  than  a 
mere  mechanical  share  in  the  world's  redemption,  has  no 
place  in  Mr.  Tyler's  book.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  any  one  but  St.  Irenseus  had  expressed  this  sentiment, 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  unintelligible.  Yet  any  one  who 
had  read  the  fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  with  only 
ordinary  attention,  would  have  found  the  same  sentiment  in 
Tertullian,t  St.  James  of  Nisibis,J  St.  Amphilochius,§  St. 
Ephrem, II  St.  G-regory  Nyssen,1'  St.  Ambrose,**  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,tt  St.  EpiphaniuSjJJ  St.  Chrysostom,§§  St.  Au- 
gustine, ||||  St.  Jerome,1[1[  St.  Peter  Ohrysologus,*  and  others 
innumerable.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  quietly  passes  over  all 
these  authorities  in  mysterious  silence,  and  contents  himself 
with  treating  the  passage  of  St.  Irenfeus  in  a  very  cavalier 
manner.  Now  observe  the  very  strong  language  of  St.  Ire- 
nseus  : — "  Quemadmodum  astrictum  est  morti  genus humanum 
per  virginem,  salvatur  per  Virginem,  cequa  lance  disposita 
mrginalis  inohedientia  per  virginalem  obedientiam^  That  is 
in  common  parlance,—"  the  merits  of  Mary  were  so  great  as 
to  counterbalance  the  sin  of  Eve."  Mr.  Beaven,t  who  some 
years  ago  published  a  work  on  St.  Irenseus,  strangely  argues 
that  the  language  of  this  father  is  too  strong  for  us  to  admit 
as  it  stands,  and  that  therefore  it  means  nothing.  It  is,  he 
confesses,  a  bold  figure,  but  still  ''  only  a  figure."  We  wish 
people  would  realize  what  they  mean.  "  It  is  only  a  figure." 
What  is  only  a  figure  ?  and  of  what  is  it  a  figure  I  Mr. 
Beaven,  at  least,  is  unintelligible. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  just  allude  to 

*  We  are  here  only  arguing  ad  homines.     Of  course  we  most  fully  embrace 
the  Continental  Mariolatri/,  as  it  is  called, 
t  De  Came  Christi,  cap.  17.  J  Serm.  vi.  p.  211.    Ed.  Romse. 

§  Orat.  in  Christi  Natal. 

II  Op.  Syr.  Lat.  torn.  ii.  pp.  318,  321,  326,  396,  &c.  ^  Be  Nativ.  Christi. 

**  De  Instit.  Virg.  cap.  v.  ft  Cat.  xii.  29.  jj  Haeres.  78. 

§§  Tom.  ii.  p.  400.  ||||  Serm.  de  Diversis,  232,  torn.  v.  p.  981. 

^^[  Ad.  Eustochium,  torn.  i.  p.  103.  *  Serm.  64. 

f  Account  of  St.  Irenseus,  p.  260. 
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the  minor  blunders  in  the  work  before  us,  though  these  shew 
Mr.  Tyler's  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  literature  as  much  as 
anything  he  has  written.  For  instance,  who  but  a  mere 
novice  in  such  matters,  fresh  perhaps  from  the  study  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  Home's  "  Introduction,"  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  Roman  vulgate  had  suhstiiuted  "  full  of  grace"  for  "  high- 
ly-favoured," in  the  Angelic  Salutation?  The  merest  tyro 
ought  to  be  aware  that  "gratia  plena"*  was  the  translation  of 
K-ex^ptTidfjiivr}  long  before  the  vulgate  was  thought  of,  and  that 
in  times  when  the  real  sense  of  the  word  would  be  better 
ascertained  than  it  can  be  by  critics  of  the  sixteenth  or  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

One  might  have  thought  after  all  this  that  some  humility 
might  exist  in  Mr.  Tyler's  composition.  Not  so.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  we  might  have  been  more  lenient.  He  thinks 
he  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  and  proceeds  to  set 
aside  as  spurious  not  Only  works  which  one  or  two  critics  had 
rejected,  but  some  of  the  most  universally  acknowledged 
works  of  the  fathers. 

Thus  he  tosses  overboard  a  homily  of  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  which  has  been  received  not  only  by  such  writers  as 
Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Labbe,  but  by  the  Benedictines  of 
St.  Maur,  Natalis,  Alexander  Fabricius,  Ceillier,  Tillemont, 
Dupin,  Baillet,  Daille,  Le  Olerc,  Montagu,  Cave,  Dr.  Pusey, 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  Oxford  Editors  of  "  The  Library  of  the 
Fathers,"  in  short  by  the  learned  in  such  matters  whatevei* 
their  creed  or  communion  might  be.  All  these  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  only  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Tyler 
rejects  the  Homily,  viz.  that  the  author  confounds  St.  Cyprian 
of  Antioch  with  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  attributes  to  the  one  things  which  were  really  done 
by  the  other.  No  one,  however,  has  ever  thought  this  ground 
at  all  sufficient ;  it  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Why  might 
not  St.  Gregory  have  fallen  into  this  mistake  ;  into  which,  by 
the  way,  many  others  have  since  fallen  ?  Mistakes  of  this 
kind  are  perpetually  occurring,  and  are  most  frequent  in  the 
fathers.     But  all  the  writers  we  have  mentioned  had  more 

*  "  Gratia  plena,"  is  the  reading  of  the  old  Italic,  or  ante-Hieronymian  Vei*- 
sion.     One  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  extant  of  the  New  Testament,  the 

Codex  Vercellensis,  reads,  "  Habe  g plena."  Vid.  Blanchini  Evangeliarium 

Quadruplex  ad  loc.  See  also  S.  Ambros.  Ue  Instit.  Virginis.  cap.  vii.  fin.  But 
the  most  valuable  authority  for  this  translation  is  that  of  the  Peschito-Syriac 
version,  which  all  critics,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  assign  to  the  apostolical 
age.  It  reads,  "  maliath  taibutho,"  full  of  grace.  This  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Arabic  version,  which  is  made  upon  the  Greek. 
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than  negative  grounds  for  receiving  this  homily.  They  were 
aware  of  an  important  fact,  of  which,  however,  our  author 
is  ignorant, — viz.  that  St.  Jerome,  icho  studied  theology/  at 
Constantinople^  under  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^  had  expressly 
mentioned  it,  as  one  of  the  works  of  his  "  master.'"** 

Mr.  Tyler,  who  must  have  known  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Palmer  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  difficulty,  need  not  have 
tried  to  out-Herod  Herod.  Mr.  Palmer  would  have  rejected 
it  if  it  could  possibly  have  been  rejected.  And  the  same  ob- 
servation is  applicable  to  a  homily  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
which  Mr.  Palmer  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  as  genuine ; 
and  which,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  every  critic 
and  theological  writer  we  have  examined.  Mr.  Tyler's  reason 
for  rejecting  it  is,  that  the  author  calls  the  Pope  the  "arch- 
bishop of  the  world,"  whereas,  St.  Cyril  elsewhere  addresses 
him  as  a  brother  and  fellow-bishop.  Now,  every  one  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  is  aware  that 
the  Pope  was  so  addressed,  even  in  what  is  called  the  Hilde- 
brandine  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  by  bishops 
who  never  dreamt  of  doubting  his  character  as  archbishop  of 
the  world.  We  mai/  give  abundant  proof  of  this  in  a  future 
article  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Mr.  Tyler's  *'  evidence"  against  a  homily  of  St.  Basil  of 
Seleucia,  is  as  follows  : 

*'  {External.)  Photius  does  not  mention  it  when  speaking  of  St. 
Basil;  and  though  he  enumerates  fifteen  homilies,  this  is  not  among 
them. 

"  {Internal.)  It  professes  [where  does  it  profess?]  to  have  been 
delivered  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  which  is  not  alluded  to 
for  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  St.  Basil." 

Now,  to  persons  who  never  read  Photius,  or  who  know 
nothing  about  the  plan  of  his  work,  the  first  objection  may 
seem  a  valid  one.  We,  therefore,  venture  to  put  before 
them  a  perfectly  parallel  case.  Suppose  we  said,  *'  We  have 
just  read  fifteen  sermons  by  Mr.  Newman,"  would  any  one 
dream  of  arguing  from  this,  that  Mr.  Newman  had  written 
no  other  sermons  I  Just  so  Photius  says  that  he  had  read 
fifteen  sermons  by  the  blessed  Basil,  Bishop  of  Seleucia ;  but 
adds,  very  expressly,  that  other  writings  hy  him'\  were  extant. 
We  have,  however,  a  most  valuable  indirect  testimony  from 
Photius  to  the  genuineness  of  the  homily  in  question.     He 

*  S.  Hieron.  de  Viris  Illustribus,  torn.  ii.  p.  929. 
t  Bibliotheca,  p.  378.     Ed.  1611, 
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describes  the  style  of  St.  Basil  as  so  extremely  full  of  tropes 
and  figures,  as  to  become  positively  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
and  to  ruin  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  discourse.  If  our 
readers  will  only  turn  to  the  few  extracts  we  have  given  at 
p.  338,  they  will  at  once  see  that  the  author  there  cited  is 
the  person  criticized  by  Photius.  Du  Pin,  the  most  cautious 
and  sceptical  of  critics,  is  so  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  says  :* 
"  We  have  at  this  day  forty  homilies  under  the  name  of  this 
bishop.  Photius  had  seen  but  fifteen  of  them ;  but  the  others 
being  of  the  same  style  and  coherence,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  being  by  the  same  author.""  The  testimony  of  Fa- 
bricius,  the  most  judicious  of  critics,  is  especially  valuable  here, 
inasmuch  as  upon  examining  the  question  he  has  rejected 
the  thirty-eighth  homily  as  spurious,  but  has  received  the 
thirty-ninth  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Tyler's  second  objection,  it  may  be 
rephed,  first  of  all,  that  the  homily  does  not  profess  to  have 
been  preached  on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation ;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  it  did,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  Annun- 
ciation was  then  celebrated,  not  that  the  work  was  spurious. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  even  less  reason  to  reject  the  homily  of  St. 
Methodius,  although  several  learned  men  have  rejected  it 
before  him.  For  these,  be  it  observed,  rejected  it  on  grounds 
which  are  perfectly  inconsistent  with  those  he  has  himself 
taken  throughout  the  work  before  us,  viz.  that  we  are  to 
believe  nothing  which  is  not  found  in  the  earlier  fathers. 
For  the  only  difficulty  worth  mentioning  connected  with  this 
homily  is,  that  it  speaks  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  one  or  two 
passages  as  if  the  Nicene  doctrine  on  that  subject  had  been 
fully  developed  in  his  time,  which  was  not  the  case.  But  it 
is  ridiculous  for  people  like  Mr.  Tyler  to  make  this  a 
difficulty,  for  they  disavow  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
built,  if  they  once  concede  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to 
alter  its  language  on  subjects  which  heresy,  if  nothing  else, 
has  rendered  most  important,  they  must  not  blame  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  for  applying  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  principle 
which  they  allow  in  other  cases.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  at  length  upon  a  vindication  of  this  homily, 
which,  however,  well  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  theological  students,  Anglican  as  well  as  Catholic. 
We  can  only  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  process  by 
which  we  have,  after  a  very  minute  comparison  of  this  homily 

*  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  :  Art.  Basile  de  Seleucie. 
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with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Saint  Methodius,  arrived 
at  a  full  conviction  of  its  substantial  genuineness. 

Some  persons  have  so  very  characteristic  a  manner  of 
writing,  that  any  practised  reader  can  at  once  pronounce 
the  authorship  of  their  disputed  works.  Most  Oxford  people 
would  at  once  detect  the  style  of  Mr.  Newman  in  any  occa- 
sional paper,  even  though  there  were  no  name  appended  to 
it.  Any  reader  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  would  at  once 
point  out  which  articles  were  written  by  Mr.  Macaulay  and 
which  were  not.  Mr.  Mill  is  almost  as  recognisable.  There 
is  no  mistaking  Mr.  Oarlyle's  compositions.  And  the  same 
thing  is  observable  in  many  of  the  fathers.  A  careful 
student  will  at  length  become  so  familiar  with  the  style  of 
Saint  Athanasius  or  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  or,  as  we  are  told, 
of  Saint  Ephrem,  that  he  will  be  able  at  first  sight  to  tell, 
with  the  most  complete  accuracy,  which  works  are  genuine 
and  which  are  not. 

Now  we  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  works  of  none  of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned 
have  styles  more  characteristic  of  their  authors  than  those 
of  Saint  Methodius  have  of  himself.  His  language  is  elabo- 
rately ornate.  The  most  flowery  metaphors  meet  us  at 
every  turn.  It  is  loaded  with  epithets.  He  expresses,  says 
Du  Pin,  a  few  thoughts  in  many  words.  His  sentences  are 
often  rendered  harsh  by  his  frequent  use  of  compound  words. 
His  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  almost  always  mystical. 
His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  well  read  in  the 
Heathen  classics,  to  have  warmly  admired  their  beauties, 
but  to  have  held  their  objects  in  abhorrence.  His  treatise 
on  Free-will  displays  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  philo- 
sophical matters.  But  his  most  striking  peculiarity  is  his 
violent  antipathy  to  the  errors  commonly  attributed  to 
Origen.  Now  every  one  of  these  characteristics  of  Saint 
Methodius'*  confessedly  genuine  writings  are  to  be  found  in 
the  homily  which  Mr.  Tyler  rejects.  Indeed  so  close  is  the 
resemblance  of  style  between  this  homily  and  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  Saint  Methodius,  that  Leo  Allatius,* 
whose  opinion  on  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  as  that  of  a  most  learned  and  judicious  critic,  but 
on  account  of  the  careful  and  accurate  study  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  this  particular  subject,  declares  that 

"Non  ovum  ita  simile  est  ovo,  neque  aqua  aquae,  ut  istius  phrasis 

♦  Diatyib.  De  Methodii  Scriptis,  p.  341. 
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et  elocutio,  et  reliqua  dicendi  lumina,   Sjmposii  formulis  similia 
sunt." 

And  the  judgment  is  supported  by  those  of  Natalis  Alex- 
ander, Du  Pin,  Fabricius,  and  Gallandus. 

The  only  serious  difficulty  there  can  be  in  accepting  it  as 
genuine,  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two  technical 
expressions  relative  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  seem  to  be 
of  later  date.  Of  several  possible  solutions  of  this  difficulty, 
which  we  cannot  here  enter  into,  the  most  straightforward 
seems  to  be  to  consider  these  technical  expressions  as  de- 
cided interpolations.  But  the  homily  is  so  clearl}^  the  work 
of  Saint  Methodius  that  we  should  as  soon  think  of  rejecting 
a  book  of  Scripture  in  consequence  of  one  or  two  existing 
interpolations. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  a  vindication  of  those  other 
works  which  Mr.  Tyler  rejects.  We  cannot,  however,  dis- 
miss the  subject  without  expressing  our  very  great  disgust 
at  his  treatment  of  Papebroche's  most  masterly  dissertation  on 
the  Acts  of  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
the  character  of  Papebroche,  a  man  of  whom  no  scholar  ever 
yet  spoke  slightingly,  and  whose  name  was  never  pronounced 
by  his  literary  opponents*  without  some  such  accompaniments 
as  "  vir  eximius,"  "  doctissimus,"  "  eruditissimus,"  "prsestan- 
tissimus,"  it  is  impossible  to  contain  our  astonishment  at  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tyler  speaks  of  his 
critical  labours.  Persons  like  Mr.  Tyler  or  Mr.  Palmer 
have  just  as  much  reason  for  sneering  at  Papebroche  as  a 
schoolboy  would  have  to  speak  of  Newton  or  Herschel  as 
dunces  in  mathematics,  or  as  a  freshman,  after  wading 
through  Aldrich  or  Whately,  would  have  to  speak  of  Kant 
or  Hegel  as  grossly  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  logical 
science. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from  noticing  Mr. 
Tyler's  argument  from  the  similarity  of  language  used  by 
Catholics  when  addressing  God  and  when  addressing  the 
Saints,  because  the  objection  is  really  distinct  from  all  his- 
torical considerations.  But  it  admits,  we  think,  of  an  easy 
solution.  In  order  to  show  that  we  give  God's  glory  to  His 
Saints,  our  adversaries  ought  to  prove,  first  of  all,  that  our 
language  is  fully  adequate  to  our  idea  of  God,  and  secondly, 


*  See,  for  instance,  Mabillon's  celebrated  treatise,  "  De  Re  Diplomatica." 
Had  Mr.  Tyler  consulted  Mr.  Newman  how  he  was  to  treat  Papebroche,  we 
might  not  now  be  castigating  his  ignorance  or  presumption. 
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that  that  idea  is  fully  adequate  to  its  divine  object.  For 
until  they  have  proved  these  two  propositions,  which  are 
evidently /a/s^,  it  may  be  true  that  whilst  on  earth  we  are 
forced  by  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  to  give  God  only  that 
glory  which  is  due  to  His  Saints,  if  even  that.  And  that 
this  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  Protestant  objection,  will 
appear  on  careful  examination.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
think  of  God  or  Heaven  otherwise  than  under  the  subjective 
conditions  of  human  thought.  Even  the  inspired  writers, 
when  speaking  of  God  and  His  operations,  could  only  make 
themselves  intelligible  by  using  expressions  which,  if  taken 
to  the  letter,  would  sanction  tlie  Anthropomorphite  heresy. 
Yet  how  unspeakably  unjust  it  would  be  for  a  cold  rationalist 
to  accuse  them  of  entertaining  a  narrow  or  materializied 
conception  of  the  Divine  Nature.  If  we  are  ever  to  speak  of 
God,  it  must  be  with  the  sorrowful  consciousness  how 
wretchedly  our  conception  of  Him  falls  beneath  the  reality, 
and  how  miserably  our  warmest  language  falls  beneath  even 
that  poor  conception.  We  would  speak  more  gloriously  of 
Him,  but  we  cannot.  And  so  also  if  we  would  express  our 
worship  externally.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  most  ages 
and  countries  to  express  the  respect  due  to  superiors  by 
prostrations  to  the  earth.  God  has  in  Holy  Writ  expressly 
sanctioned  this  honour  when  paid  to  His  servants.  The 
Sunamite  woman  prostrated  before  Elisoeus.  Joshua 
"  fell  on  his  face  and  did  worship"  before  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord's  Host.  Daniel  fell  upon  his  face  before  God's  Angel. 
Yet  what  more  could  we  do  to  express  the  worship  due  to 
God  alone  ?  We  are  tied  down  to  earth ;  the  finite  cannot 
grasp  the  infinite.  All  this,  of  course,  is  a  mere  truism. 
Yet  the  Protestant  objection  involves  its  denial.  Once  for 
all  then  we  maintain,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  we 
have  to  address  God,  whether  by  way  of  petition,  or  of 
thanks,  or  of  expressing  our  love,  hope,  or  confidence  in 
Him,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  reason  of  our  imperfection, 
to  do  this  in  a  way  which  might  not  legitimately  be  observed 
in  addressing  our  fellow  creatures.  But  what  we  have  said 
respecting  our  incapability  of  attaining  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  God,  or  of  worthily  expressing  our  worship  of 
Him,  applies  equally  to  the  Saints.  We  never  can  form 
the  remotest  idea  of  their  glory  and  exaltation  ;  we  need 
not,  therefore,  be  apprehensive  of  too  highly  exalting  them. 
We  cannot  possibly  love  them  or  honour  them  more  than 
God  does ;   we  need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  of  loving  or 
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honouring  them  too  much.  We  cannot  realize  the  full  value 
of  their  intercession  ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  of 
placing  too  much  confidence  in  it. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  several  apparent 
objections  to  what  we  have  just  said.  But  they  are  only 
apparent,  and  will  vanish  if  closely  examined.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  said  that  a  person  loves  a  Saint  too  much  if  he 
loves  the  Saint  more  than  he  loves  God.  Not  so.  He  sins 
indeed  grievously,  but  not  from  his  excess  of  love  to  the 
Saint  (he  cannot  possibly  love  the  Saint  enough),  but  from 
his  want  of  love  to  God.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  a  person 
who  feels  sure  that  the  Saint  will  obtain  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  however  careless  he  may  be  of  his  own  salvation,  has  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Saint's  intercession.  By  no  means ; 
he  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  presumption,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  hoped  that  God  would  pardon  him  whether  he 
repented  or  no.  No  one  would,  in  the  latter  case,  say  that 
he  had  too  much  confidence  in  God's  power ;  which  would 
mean  that  God's  power  was  less  than  he  estimated  it. 

This  may  suffice,  we  trust,  in  our  defence ;  but  we  cannot 
allow  this  opportunity  to  escape,  without  retorting  upon  such 
pers^ons  as  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends  the  charge  of  under- 
valuing the  mediation  of  Christ.     Indeed  we  are  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  heresies  constantly  broached,  without  cen- 
sure, in  the  Anglican  Church  on  this  subject,  as  also  on  that 
of  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  Anglicans  talking  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  they  talk  of  the  spirit  of  a  book, 
or  of  an  author.     And  so  all  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
set  us  right  about  the  invocation  of  Saints,  commit  them- 
selves fearfully  ^'hen  they  talk  about  our  Lord's  Mediation. 
When  they  become  orthodox,  or  (if  they  like  the  term  better) 
Scriptural,  on  the  latter  point,  they  may  see  that  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  the  invocation  of  Saints  cannot  possibly  interfere 
with  it.     The  great  question  for  Christians,  who  have  been 
once  instructed   that  all  their  hopes  of  salvation  lie  in  the 
merits  of  their  Lord's  atoning  blood  (and  none  are  Christians 
who  do  not  believe  this),  is,  how  those  merits  can  be  applied 
to  their  souls.    And  here  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  systems 
are  at  issue.     The  Protestant,  whatever  be  his  creed,  whether 
Anglican,   Methodist,   Lutheran,   or  Calvinist,  applies   our 
Lord's  merits  to  himself  by  his  faith  ;  the  Catholic,  or  Sacra- 
mental,  system  points  to  certain  media   appointed   by   his 
Lord  for  attaining  the  desired  end.     These  are,  the  sacra- 
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ments,  good  works,  as  almsgiving,  and  mortification,  his  own 
prayers,  and  the  intercession  of  the  Church  militant  and 
triumphant.  The  Anglican  system,  though  essentially  Pro- 
testant, is  inconsistent  enough,  as  all  other  Protestant  sys- 
tems are  in  their  degree,  to  admit  (on  paper)  one  or  two  of 
these  media,  or  instrumental  causes  of  justification.  But  any 
one  of  them  is  as  inconsistent  with  pure  and  consistent 
Protestantism  (which  is  really  what  they  mean  by  our  Lord's 
mediation)  as  the  invocation  of  Saints.  Indeed  the  plain 
truth  is,  that  our  Lord  occupies  no  higher  a  place  in  Pro- 
testant systems  than  the  Saints  do  with  us,  and  this  is  the 
great  secret  of  their  objection  to  our  doctrine.  Their  ob- 
jection seems  to  imply  throughout,  that  our  Lord's  inter- 
cession with  the  Eternal  Father  consists  merely  in  prayer  for 
us.  They  acknowledge  the  great  leading  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity in  words,  and  then  explain  it  away.  For  if  the 
mediation  of  Christ  consist  not  solely  in  intercessory  prayer, 
their  argument  against  us  loses  all  its  force.  The  moment 
they  allow  the  essential  difference  between  the  intercession  of 
Christ  and  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  the  latter  can  ever  interfere  with  the  former,  or  that 
any  confidence  reposed  in  the  power  of  the  Saints  can  in  any 
way  derogate  from  our  confidence  in  Christ,  or  turn  us  away 
from  Plim.  If  they  assert,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  our  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  essential  difference  between  our  Lord's 
intercession  and  that  of  the  Saints,  we  are  ready  to  join 
issue  with  them  as  to  the  fact,  but  must  take  leave  to  say 
that  hitherto  they  have  been  very  sparing  of  their  proofs. 

We  must  now  really  dismiss  Mr.  Tyler's  work,  in  the  hope 
that  we  have  fully  compensated  for  our  neglect  of  his  former 
book,  in  our  article  on  the  "  Veneration  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Early  Church."  In  parting  with  him,  we  venture  to  suggest 
a  few  heads  of  advice  which  may  be  useful  to  him,  should  he 
ever  think  again  of  appearing  before  the  world  as  a  contro- 
versialist.    We  would  advise  him,  then  : 

1.  To  bo  quite  sure  that  the  arguments  he  uses  against 
Catholicism  are  not  equally  valid  against,  what  he  himself 
considers  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

2.  To  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
Catholic  theology,  of  which  he  has  shown  himself  profoundly 
ignorant. 

S.  Not  to  profess  that  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
Christian  antiquity,  which  it  would  take  him  half  a  century 
to  acquire. 
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4.  Not  to  dream  of  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  the 
fathers,  unless  he  is  determined  to  sympathize  most  fully 
with  them.  And  this  he  will  never  do,  as  long  as  he  talks  of 
"the  errors  and  blemishes"  of  even  the  Apostolical  fathers. 

5.  Not  to  be  guilty  of  the  almost  incredible  folly  of  re- 
jecting as  spurious  those  works  of  the  Fathers  which  Mr. 
JPalmer  has  acknowledged  as  genuine. 

And,  finally,  to  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  less  ridiculous 
for  him,  or  any  other  "  Anglican,'"  to  write  an  octavo  volume 
on  the  Worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  than  it  would  be  for 
an  infidel,  who  rejects  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  to 
write  a  book  about  Justification.  As  only  a  Christian  can 
understand  the  latter  doctrine,  so  only  a  Catholic  can  under- 
stand the  former.  If  Mr.  Tyler  is  in  want  of  work,  and 
if,  instead  of  turning  his  attention  to  those  millions  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  who  have  no  religious  belief  at  all,  he  must 
needs  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  those  who  do  believe  from 
believing  too  much, — let  him  try  to  prove  the  Catholicity  of 
his  Church  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  those  Ca- 
tholic-minded persons  of  his  own  communion,  who  are  just 
now  labouring  in  doubt  and  difficulty  as  to  her  claims.  A 
wise  man  would  take  care  that  his  house  were  secure  before 
he  would  venture  to  attack  another's. 

It  is  high  time  to  conclude.  Were  time  and  space  allowed 
us,  we  might  be  inclined  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  con- 
nexion of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  with  the  work  before 
us.  We  shall,  however,  only  just  hint,  that  his  approval  of 
such  a  work  is  not  likely  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  Esta- 
blished Anglican  theology  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  conciliate  the 
"  Ancient  Churches  of  the  East,"  of  which  a  certain  official 
document  lately  spoke  so  feelingly.  Still  less  will  it  tend  to 
convince  the  minds  of  many  of  his  wavering  subjects  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  modern  Anglican  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Augustine,  or  Lanfranc,  or  Anselm.  And  how 
can  he  hope  that  it  should  produce  any  effect  upon  Catholics, 
when  in  spite  of  the  hundred  similar  works  that  have  already 
been  written  in  the  same  line,  the  doctrine  against  which  it 
is  written  has  made  most  serious  inroads  upon  the  belief  of 
the  members  of  his  own  Church  ? 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Treatise  on  Moderii  Geography.  Second  Edition. 
The  Literary  Class  Book,  or  Fourth  Series  of  Select  Reading  Les- 
sons in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  Second  Edition. 
Our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  glad  to  see  announced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  second  edition  of  these  most  valuable  works,  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  In  the  Modern  Geography  are  presented,  un- 
der distinct  heads,  the  natural  features,  productions,  zoology,  and 
history  of  the  various  countries  throughout  the  world  ;  with  the 
religion  and  character  of  their  inhabitants  ;  also  copious  tables, 
showing  the  comparative  sizes  of  islands  and  lakes,  length  of  rivers, 
heights  of  mountains,  &c.  ;  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  astronomy,  problems  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  directions 
for  the  construction  of  maps,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary.  In 
compiling  this  work,  the  brothers  have  evidently  consulted  the  most 
respectable  modern  geographical  publications  ;  there  are  also  in- 
cluded in  it,  a  beautiful  engraving  on  steel  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  it 
also  contains  a  greater  body  of  sound  religious  information  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  similar  work  extant ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
most  carefully  managed  in  the  press  as  well  as  in  the  manuscript. 
The  proper  marks  and  accents  of  the  Continental  languages  have 
especially  been  most  carefully  attended  to,  and  are  inserted  in  the 
work  with  great  correctness  ;  the  pronouncing  vocabulary  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  general  views  are  placed  first,  and 
in  such  admirable  order,  that  a  person  but  a  short  time  at  school 
may  acquire  a  general  outline  of  geography.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  this  work  is  a  sound  and  clear  refutation  of  the 
calumnies  against  Rome,  concerning  Galileo  ;  and  although  it  is 
but  a  few  months  since  the  publication  of  the  first,  thirty-six  closely 
printed  pages  have  been  added  in  the  present  edition. 

The  Fourth  Literary  Class  Book  has  also  in  the  second  edition 
undergone  considerable  improvement ;  for  instance,  the  rules  for 
the  management  of  the  voice  in  reading  have  been  enlarged,  and 
these  rules  in  themselves,  and  in  their  arrangement  and  simplicity, 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  best  in  any  reading  book  published  in 
modern  times  ;  again,  the  lessons  are  on  a  nicely  graduated  scale, 
and  the  poetry  in  the  present  edition  has  been  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed than  was  the  case  in  the  former  edition.  Several  new 
lessons  from  the  writings  of  admired  and  living  authors  have  been 
added,  and  the  work  has  in  the  present  edition  been  greatly  en- 
larged, although  its  price  has  been  reduced. 

With  such  recommendations  which  these  excellent  works  carry 
with  them,   the   duty  of  a  Reviewer  is  very  short  and  simple. 
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When  they  are  shewn  to  be  so  much  better  calculated  for  Catholic 
schools  and  seminaries  than  any  other  works  on  the  same  subject  ; 
when  so  many  of  those  other  works,  which  Catholics  were  obliged 
to  use  until  the  labours  of  the  good  brothers  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  religious  and  scientific  instruction  of  the  rising  generation, 
contained  so  many  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  the  ancient 
faith,  we  most  warmly  congratulate  every  Catholic  parent  and 
instructor  of  youth  on  the  realization  thus  far  of  those  labours. 


Note  to  the  Article^  ^^Life  of  Gerald  Griffin.''^ 

The  Reviewer  of  the  "  Life  of  Gerald  Griffin"  is  assured,  that  he 
does  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  very  worthy  man,  the  late  Mr. 
M'Elligott  of  Limerick,  one  of  Griffin's  earliest  masters,  in  repre- 
senting a  certain  pedantic  advertisement  (cited  at  page  390)  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  attainments.  This  advertisement,  he  is  in- 
formed, was  written  in  jest,  as  a  good-humoured  parody  on  an 
absurd  prospectus  which  had  appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention  of  the  Reviewer, 
who  took  the  statement  on  the  authority  of  Griffin's  biographer. 
He  feels  it  his  duty,  nevertheless,  to  express  his  regret  at  having 
given  currency  to  the  misapprehension,  and  gladly  avails  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  of  removing  it. 
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Adam,  the  abbot,  sent  to  the  pope  by  the  Nes- 
torian  Catholicos,  134. 

Albuquerque,  founds  a  college,  151. 

Amiens  Cathedral,  description  of  a  procession 
there,  403. 

Anabaptists,  account  of  them  by  Moehler,  for- 
mula of  initiation,  117. 

Angelus,  the,  an  abridgment  of  the  Rosary, 
beauty  of  the  devotion,  488,  489 — should  be 
more  generally  used,  493. 

Anglicans,  their  different  opinions  on  the  honour 
paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  308 
— their  wrong  method  of  judging  of  the 
Fathers'  testimony,  811 — their  doctrine  as  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  not  that  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  332 — Catholic  spirit  rising 
among  them,  396. 

Annunciation,  early  paintings  of  it,  488. 

Antinomianism,  its  spread,  121. 

Archajological  Society  (Irish),  its  origin  and 
object,  157. 

Archaeology,  encouraged  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, 573 — that  of  Ireland  would  throw 
light  on  the  religious  history  of  Europe,  514. 

Array  in  France,  its  religious  improvement,  18. 

Arts  (the  fine),  their  revival  in  France,  263. 

Aztecs,  their  combats  with  the  Spaniards,  56 — 
cannibalism  and  idolatry,  69. 

Babylon,  Bishop  of,  head  of  the  Nestorians,  132. 

Bauim,  Mr.,  character  of  his  novels,  290 — com- 
pared with  Griffin,  291. 

Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  his  efTorts  to  pro- 
pagate Nestorianism,  126 — causes  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  127. 

Bartelot,  his  accusation  of  the  bishop  of  St 
David's,  249. 

Barlow,  his  letters  accusing  the  monks,  249 — 
his  plundering,  252. 

Barristers,  Irish,  their  varied  practice,  378. 

Barron,  Mr.,  attempts  to  revive  the  study  of  the 
Irish  language,  472. 

Bells,  their  use  in  the  Church,  485. 

Benedictines,  Mauriot,  one  community  in 
France,  22. 

Bernard,  Mr.,  his  work  on  China,  462. 

Bishops  in  France,  their  address,  37. 

Bore,  M.  Eugene,  his  labours  in  the  Levant, 
136. 

Bossuet,  extract  from  his  "  Expositions,"  309. 

Brewster,  Mr.,  his  character  as  an  advocate,  381 
— he  insults  the  solicitors,  382. 

Breadsall  Priory,  its  frequent  changes  of  OM'ners, 
400 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  their  increase, 
23. 

Burial  places.  Catholic,  much  wanted  in  Eng- 
land, 498. 

Burke,  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  his  murder, 
his  family,  163. 

Bydell,  his  letter  accusing  the  monks,  261. 


Camden  Society,  their  publication  of  Mr. 
Wright's  Letters  protested  against,  255 — their 
answer,  256. 

CathoUcos,  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  129 — 
manner  of  electing  him,  132 — consecrated  a 
second  time,  133 — Elias  attempts  a  reconci- 
liation with  Rome,  135. 

Centralization,  evil  efiiects  of  the  system  in 
France,  32. 

Chaldeans,  converted  Nestorians  and  Eutyche- 
ans  socalled,  135 — their  recent  sufferings, 
136 

Charles  I,  his  undeserved  popularity  in  Ire- 
land, 525. 

China,  accounts  of  the  expedition  there,  444 — 
storming  of  Zing-hoe,  446 — suicide  of  the 
troops,  449 — internal  water  traffic,  450 — want 
of  military  science — the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  the 
porcelain  tower,  451 — Nankin,  452 — ports 
ceded  to  Britain,  453 — despicable  character 
of  the  natives,  454 — stationary  civilization, 
455 — language,  456 — manner  of  expressing 
complex  ideas,  457 — abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment, 458 — Protestant  missions, 460 — Catho- 
lic missionaries  and  martyrs,  461. 

Church,  her  sufferings  in  France  since  1830, 
3 — restricted  by  law,  26 — regaining  her  in- 
fluence, 30, — the  blessing  of  her  Unity  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Faber  and  others,  112 — a 
Catholic's  feelings  towards  her,  113 — her 
regenerating  principle  diflferent  from  the  spirit 
of  Protestant  apostles,  119 — supported  by 
the  voluntary  system  in  Ireland,  192 — and 
in  the  apostolic  times,  196 — and  in  the  4th 
century,  197 — community  of  goods,  198 — 
her  admirable  effects  on  the  Irish,  218 — 
heresy  to  suppose  her  fallen,  342,  (note) — 
her  doctrine  as  to  honouring  the  saints,  343 
— services  of  tho  early  Jesuits,  439 — her 
minor  rites  and  offices  reviving  in  England, 
483 — her  universal  influence,  484 — her  fune- 
ral service  contrasted  with  that  of  Protes- 
tants, 496 — requires  a  lamp  to  be  always 
burning  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  499. — 

Church  of  England,  her  external  appointments 
could  not  survive  the  separation,  306. 

Churches,  schismatic,  divine  stability  wanting 
in  them,  155. 

Clergy  in  Mexico.,  their  piety,  48— in  Persia 
permitted  to  marry  by  Barsumas,  128 — en- 
mity between  the  Irish  and  English,  177 — 
the  Irish  excluded  from  preferment,  178 — 
state  provision  proposed  for  them  rejected  by 
the  bishops,  189 — their  means  of  support  in 
Ireland  considered,  190 — source  of  their 
power  there,  228 — instances  of  their  resist- 
ance to  royal  oppression,  241, 

Clonmacnoise,  monumental  inscriptions  there 
perishing,  511. 

Collot  d'llerbois,  allows  liberty  to  the  Jesuits, 
413. 
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Communists,  progress  of  tlieir  doctrines,  16. 

Communion,  under  one  kind  as  old  as  the 
fourth  century,  83. 

Community  of  goods,  in  tlie  early  Church,  198. 

Commons,  House  of,  their  servility  under  Hen- 
ry VIII,  239. 

Conference  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  its  esta- 
blishment and  good  effects,  17. 

Constantino,  the  Emperor,  his  reign  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  196. 

Confraternity  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  heart 
of  Mary,  its  extraordinary  success,  11. 

Cortez,  Fernando,  his  life,  45 — commands  in 
Yucatan,47 — rescues  prisoners  at  Cholula,48 
— ^his  attack  on  Narvaez,  51-3 — account  of 
his  attack  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  64-5 — his 
character  and  will,  63. 

tlousin,  M.  leader  of  the  Anti-Jesuit  league  in 
France,  408 — founder  of  eclectic  philosophy, 
410 — exposed  by  Daupheny,  416,  (note) — by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  417,  (note). 

Cranjanor,  bishopric  of,  founded  to  govern  the 
Malabar  Christians,  152. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  flattery  of  Henry  VIII, 
241. 

Crown,  its  despotism  opposed  by  the  monks,  240. 

Daupheny,  M., exposes  Cousin's  eclectic  system, 
416,  (note). 

De  la  Martine,  his  fall  from  the  faith,  6. 

De  la  Mennais,  recommends  French  bishops,  20. 

Desgenettes,  abbe,  founds  the  confraternity  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  10. 

Desgarest,  abbe,  his  work  on  the  French  Uni 
varsity,  26. 

Desiderii,  Father,  thinks  that  the  religion  of 
Thibet  is  a  corrupted  Christianity,  130,  (note). 

Devorensis,  Richard,  (or  Devereux)  a  friar,  his 
accusations  of  the  monks,  249. 

Diamper,  synod  of,  held  to  reconcile  the  Nesto- 
riaus  of  Malabar,  151. 

Devonsliire,  Marquis  of,  meeting  at  his  house  on 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Ordnance  Memoir 
of  Ireland,  302. 

Duffy,  Mr.,  his  case  as  traverser,  388. 

Dutch,  their  sordid  avarice  in  the  East,  153. 

East  India  Company,  its  cringing  in  China,  444. 

Eckstein,  Baron  d',  describes  the  improvement 
of  religion  in  France,  1 3. 

Eliot,  Captain,  the  difficulties  of  his  position  in 
China,  444 — left  unsupported,  446 — requires 
the  opium  to  be  surrendered,  446 — his  cou- 
rage, 447 — ^liis  policy  vindicated,  448 — nar- 
row escape  from  being  taken,  449. 

England,  state  of  society  there  after  the  grand 
rebellion,  118 — its  early  settlers  in  Ireland, 
163 — language  in  early  times,  168 — present 
condition  of  its  peasantry,  compared  with 
their  former  condition,  260 — the  effects  of  the 
Reformation,  395 — Catholicity  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  forms,  407. 

English,  settlers  in  Ireland  restricted  to  their 
old  customs,  168 — their  wretched  condition 
in  the  Pale,  173 — their  ecclesiastical  policy 
in  Ireland,  178 — they  gradually  remove 
Irishmen  from  all  offices,  179 — injustice  to 
Ireland,  183 — the  small  extent  of  their  do- 
minion in  Ireland,  214. 


Excommunication,  of  two  kinds  in  the  early 
Church,  200,  (note). 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  relied  on  by  some  An- 
glicans, 69 — supposed  to  be  silent  on  tran- 
substantiation,  83 — their  language  compared 
with  that  of  Anglicans  on  this  point,  84 — 
their  testimony  classified,  86,  92. 

Fitzgibbon,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  Irish  State 
Trials,  is  challenged,  387. 

Flood,  Mr,,  his  bequest  to  encourage  the  study 
of  the  Irish  language  frustrated,  471. 

Formularies,  Catholic,  enumerated,  106 — Lu- 
theran, 106— Protestant,  107, 

Fourrier,  M.,  establishes  an  impious  society,  5, 

France,  religious  and  social  condition  since  1830 
3 — literature  more  religious,  13 — improve- 
ment of  the  nobility,  14 — peasantry,  19 — 
clergy,  20 — religious  orders,  21-3 — schools, 
23 — political  institutions,  31 — improved  con- 
dition of  its  lower  classes,  261 — moral  and 
intellectual  regeneration,  262 — ^list  of  religious 
congregations  and  orders,  264-72 — incon- 
sistent persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  409 — laws 
relating  to  them,  412 — researches  of  the 
government,  513. 

Funerals,  uncatholic  manner  in  which  they  are 
performed,  494-5 — in  the  Catholic  Church 
and  among  Protestants,  496, 

Geology,  lately  supposed  to  favour  infidelity, 
346 — variety  of  theories,  347 — recent  pro- 
gress, 348 — difficulties,  349 — description  of 
organic  remains,  352 — apparent  disagree- 
ment with  the  Mosaic  history,  353 — confirms 
it,  356 — appearances  it  presents,  368 — diffi- 
culties solved,  360 — amount  of  time  required 
not  inconsistent  with  tlie  Mosaic  history,  361 
how  to  be  studied,  371. 

Germany,  its  theology,  why  suspicious,  93 — 
character  of  its  literature,  95. 

Gdrres'  Historical  Journal,  describes  Paris,  10 
— and  its  lower  classes,  16, 

Grant,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  sent  by  American  com- 
missioners for  foreign  missions,  to  Persia,  123 
— interview  with  the  Simeon  of  .Tulaimark, 
137 — his  book,  138 — reception  in  Duree,  139- 
42 — interview  with  the  chief  of  the  Khoords, 
146, 

Greene,  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  his  speech  on 
the  Irish  State  Trials,  393. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  works,  early  obscurity,  character 
of  his  genius,  287 — his  self-confidence,  288 — 
his  writings  compared  with  those  of  other 
Irish  novelists,  290 — with  Banim,  291 — his 
"  Invasion,"  292— his  <'  Talcs  of  the  Munster 
Festivals,"  2934 — his"Suil  Dhuv  the  Coiner," 
296-9 — his  poems,  their  character,  300 — his 
"Wake  without  a  corpse,"  302 — his  "  Orange 
and  Green,"  303-7. 

Guiraud,  Baron  de,  describes  the  religious  im- 
provement in  Paris,  8, 

Hardiman,  Mr,,  editor  of  the  "  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny," his  otlier  works,  160 — character  of 
the  work,  161 — extract  from  his  "  Annals  of 
the  M'Firbis,"  175. 

Hatcbell,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  Irish  state 
trials,  387, 
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Hebedjesu,  is  appointed  patriarch  of  the  Nes- 
torians  by  Julius  III — his  zeal  134. 

Henn,  Mr.,  his  character.  391 — his  speech  in 
the  Irish  state  trials,  392. 

Henry  VIII,  servilely  flattered,239 — suppresses 
the  smaller  monasteries,  242  3 — his  prodi- 
gality fortunate,  244. 

Herrnhutters,  origin  narrated,  118 — connexion 
with  the  Methodists  explained,  120. 

Hierologus  (Neale's),  extract  from  it,  on  the 
change  of  religion  in  England,  395 — plan  of 
the  work,  397 — imaginary  conversation,  399- 
400 — ^hymn  to  St.  Lucy,  401 — on  monu- 
mental inscriptions,402 — procession  in  A  miens 
cathedral  described,  403 — a  funeral  at  sea,  404 

Hill  (the  Methodist),  his  Antinotnitm  opinions 
quoted,  121. 

History  (Irish)  recent  works  published  on  it, 
159 — progress  of  the  study  in  this  century, 
519 — not  suflBciently  studied,  520. 

Homer,  translated  into  Irish  at  an  early  period, 
477. 

Homilies  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  invoking 
the  saints,  317. 

Hong  Kong,  state  of  the  Catholic  religion  there, 
460 

Hostages,  put  to  death  in  the  early  Irish  wars, 
169. 

Idlemen,a  class  in  the  Irish  marches,  172. 

Idols,  Mexican,  50. 

Invasion  (the)  by  Griffin,  292 

Ireland,  its  progress  in  political  self-knowledge, 
156 — its  history  cultivated,  157 — condition 
at  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  162 
— ethnographical  sketch  of  it  in  1367,  164 — 
civil  wars  among  the  natives,  169 — on  the 
marches,  171 — condition  in  the  middle  ages, 
183 — object  of  universal  attention,  187 — 
hitherto  in  contempt,  222 — hopes  of  regene- 
ration, 223 — moral  power,  224 — decline  since 
the  union,  236 — want  of  nationality  in  its 
general  literature,  282 — study  of  its  history 
hitherto  neglected,  285 — ^misgovemment,local 
histories,  508 — curious  monumental  remains, 
610 — traces  of  her  missionaries  all  over 
Europe,  515. 

Irish,  their  early  love  of  music,  166 — jealously 
separated  from  the  English  settlers,  167 — their 
civil  wars,  169 — confined  to  their  own  bounds, 
their  creaghis,  170 — their  early  internal  his- 
tory neglected,  174 — a  festival  described,  175 
— they  are  gradually  excluded  from  office, 
179 — monks  kept  out  of  religious  houses,  182 
— animosity  between  them  and  the  English, 
204 — did  not  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
tithes,  211 — little  power  of  the  English  over 
them,  215 — their  present  rehgious  character, 
219 — and  strong  Catholic  feeling,  227-9— 
virtue  of  the  females,  234 — misery  of  the  peo- 
ple, 235  —  novelists,  287— monster  repeal 
meetings,  375 — increasing  cultivation  of  the 
language,  463 — antiquity  of  the  poetry,  464 
— remarkable  authors,  465 — metre  of  the 
verse,  466— numerous  poets,  467 — capacities 
of  the  language,  469 — its  sweetness,  it  begins 
to  be  neglected,  470 — attempts  to  encourage 
the  study,' 471 — melody  of  its  poetry,  474 — 
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no  longer  printed  in  English  characters,  48 — 
the  piety  of  the  poor  to  their  dead,  494 — sig- 
nificance of  the  ancient  names,  506 — causes 
of  clerical  agitation,  518 — delusive  hopes  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  524— attachment  to 
him,  525 — hated  by  the  Puritans,  526 — driven 
to  take  up  arms,  527 — their  war  declared 
lawful  by  the  clergy,  528 — their  leaders,  529 
— two  parties  among  them,  630 — conclude  a 
truce,  632. 

Jabelaha,  preserves  the  Nestorians  in  the  Tartar 
invasion,  131. 

Jerisch,  a  stronghold  of  the  Nestorians,  125. 

Jesuits,  their  colleges  and  labours  in  France, 
21 — share  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nesto- 
rians of  Malabar  to  Rome,  151 — league 
against  them  in  France,  408 — defended  by 
MM.  Ravignan  and  Vatimesnil,  408 — re- 
markable men,  411 — laws  relating  to  their 
exclusion  from  France,  412 — their  patriotism, 
417 — calumniated,  420 — their  constitutions, 
425 — regulations  of  their  noviciate,  427 — 
course  of  studies,  428 — two  classes  of  religious, 
spirit  of  their  constitutions,  429 — system  of 
government,  430 — manner  of  passing  their 
time,431- — theirheroism,433 — their  casuistry, 
434 — their  real  tenets,  435 — probabilisra,  436 
— tyrannicide,  437 — services  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  439 — their  learning,  missions,  439-42. 

Jularaerk,  residence  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch, 
125. 

Khoords,  their  enmity  to  the  Nestorians,  137, 
139 — chief,  Nourallah  Bey,  146 — wars  with 
the  Nestorians,  148. 

Kilkenny,  statute  of,  published  by  the  ArcheBO- 
logical  society,  160 — its  object  to  keep  sepa- 
rate the  Irish  and  the  English  settlers,  165. 

Lacordaire,  abbe,  his  effi)rts  to  restore  religion 
in  France,  22. 

Lazai'ists,  their  zeal,  22. 

Lama,  the  worship  of  him  probably  a  cori'uption 
of  Nestorianism,  129. 

Lamp,  should  always  burn  before  the  blessed 
sacrament,  499 — excuses  for  not  keeping  one, 
500. 

Larcom,  Capt.,  his  letter  on  the  ordnance  maps 
of  Ireland,  505. 

La  Trappe,  order  of,  its  success  in  France,  22. 

Layton,  his  letters  accusing  the  monks,  249 — 
his  visitations  of  monasteries,  250. 

Legh,  his  visitation  of  monasteries,  250, 

Literature,  in  France,  28, — of  other  countries 
more  national  than  the  Irish,  282-4 

Loudon,  Dr.,  a  visitor  of  the  monasteries,  his 
character,  253. 

Lutheran  formularies  enumerated,  106 — their 
doctrines  of  the  invocation  of  saints  considered, 
by  Moehler,  116. 

Mahometans  spared  the  Nestorian  Christians,l  3 1 . 

Malabar,  Christian  Churches  there  founded  by 
St.  Thomas,  150. 

Mant,  Dr.,  suspected  of  Pusej-ism,  65 — refutes 
the  charge  by  his  sermon,  66 — arguments 
against  honouring  the  saints,  71 — his  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  practice,  72  —on  transub- 
stantiation,  80 — on  withholding  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  81. 
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Marches  (Irish)  incessant  wars  there,  171 — 
warUke  sports,  172. 

Martin,  Mr.  Montgomery,  his  character  as  a 
writer,  222 — object  of  his  "  Ireland,"  his  Irish 
statistics,  233. 

Mary,  blessed  Virgin,  her  honour  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  of  the  saints,  329 — negative  tri- 
bute of  Scripture  to  her  sanctity,  330 — her  title 
to  honour,  331 — exemption  from  sin,  334 — 
difficulty  of  the  fathers  on  this  point,  335 — 
her  titles,  336 — difficulty  of  painting  her  pic- 
ture, 489. 

M'Donagh,  Mr.,  his  character  as  a  lawyer,  390. 

M'Donnell,  John,  his  translation  of  Homer  into 
Irish  lost,  477. 

Medal  (Miraculous)  first  circulated,  6 — miracles 
wrought  by  it,  7, 

Meneres,  archbishop  of  Goa,  151. 

Mercantile  class  in  France,  irreligious,  16. 

Methodists,  origin  in  England,  118 — connexion 
with  the  Herrnhutters  explained,  broken,  120 
— prevalence  of  Antinomian  principles  among 
them,  121. 

Mexico,  extraordinary  conquest  of,  46 — descrip- 
tion of  the  city  by  Mr.  Bullock,  48. 

Miracles,  by  the  intercession  of  saints,  321. 

Missionaries  (American)  sent  to  Kurdistan,  124, 
(Catholic)  sent  to  the  Simeon  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  149 — in  China,  461. 

Moehler,  character  of  his  "  Symbolism,"  95 — 
early  life,  90 — character  as  a  priest,  97 — 
becomes  theological  tutor  at  Tiibengen,  his 
travels,  his  "  Unity  of  the  Church,"  98 — ^his 
"  Athanasius,"  99 — replies  to  his  "  Symbol- 
ism," 101 — system  of  armoyance  adopted 
against  him,  he  removes  to  Munich,  102 — 
lectures  on  Patrology,  103 — delicate  health, 
his  death  in  1838,  103 — minor  works — his 
"Symbolism"  confined  to  the  older  forms  of 
Protestantism,  104 — this  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  105 — account  of  various  sects, 
117 — the  value  of  his  symbolism,  122. 

Monasteries,  change  in  men's  estimation  of  them, 
237 — the  smaller  suppressed,  242 — resistance 
excited,  243 — visited  by  Legh  and  Layton, 
250— the  benefits  they  conferred,  258— dis- 
content on  their  suppression,  259 — plunder 
of  the  libraries,  259,  note. 

Monks,  accusations  against  them  examined,  245 
— few  instances  of  corruption,  prove  their 
general  innocence,  their  numbers,  247 — testi- 
mony against  them  sifted,  248 — refusal  to 
surrender  and  sufferings,  253. 
Montalembert,  Count,  describes  the  evils  of  the 
French  schools,  25. 

Moore,Mr.,hisspeeehin  the  Irishstate  trials,  387. 
Moore,  Thomas,  his  Melodies  translated  into 

Irish,  473. 
Moravian  brethren,  their  origin,  118. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  attempts  to  infuse  spirit  into 

the  House  of  Commons,  239. 
Moses,  his  history  confirmed  by  geology,  353 — 
his  object,  356 — his  history,  how  to  be  un- 
derstood with  reference  to  geology,  361 — St. 
Augustine's  interpretation,  363 — other  inter- 
pretations, 365 — order  of  the  creation,  367 — 
marks  of  inspiration  in  his  history,  369. 


Nankin,  description  of,  452 — interview  of  the 
archbishop  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  462. 

Narvaez  defeated  by  Cortez,  52 — is  slain,  63. 

Neale,  Rev.,  J.  M.,  his  "Hierologus,"  394 — his 
opinions,  398 — sorrow  for  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  religion  in  England,  400. 

Nemesis,  her  services  in  China,  447 — in  immi- 
nent danger,  448. 

Nestorians,  their  fastnesses,  124 — their  origin 
and  history,  125-  -their  spread  in  the  east, 
126 — the  zeal  of  their  missionaries,  128 — 
preserved  in  the  invasion  of  the  Mahometans 
and  Tartars,  131 — their  decline,  132 — apply 
to  Julius  III  for  a  patriarch,  133 — great  part 
of  them  now  Catholics,  called  Chaldeans,  135 
— ^losses  of  the  independent  Nestorians,  139 
their  village  of  Duree,  140 — their  observance 
of  the  Sunday,  142 — belief  in  the  real  pre- 
sence, 143 — extracts  from  their  liturgy,  143, 
(note) — Catholic  habits,  scanty  literature,  1 44 
— their  canon  of  scripture,  likely  to  become 
Catholics,  145 — struggles  against  the  Khoords, 
148— defeated,  149. 

Nestorius,  his  heresy  and  death,  125 — his  errors 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  works  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsueste,  1 26. 

Newton,  bishop,  his  opinions  of  the  fathers,  344. 

Ningpo,  taken,  449 — attempt  to  retake  it,  450. 

Nobility  (in  France)  chastened  by  adversity,  14 
— risen  in  estimation  since  1830, 34 — their  de- 
pressed condition  in  England  after  the  wars 
of  the  roses,  238. 

Nourallah  Bey  (chief  of  the  Khoords),  his  inter- 
view  with  Dr.  Grant,  147 — cruelties  to  the 
Nestorians,  148 

Novelists  (Irish)  compared  with  Griffin,  289. 

Nuns  in  France,  26. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  source  of  his  power,  221 — 

O'Connell,  John,  his  genius  and  writings,  282. 
his  speech  on  his  trial,  392. 

O'Donovan,  Mr.,  archsological  works  edited  by 
him,  159. 

O'Madden,  an  Irish  chief,  privileged  by  tlie 
English,  173  (note). 

Opium,  trade  in,  in  China,  445. 

Orders  (religious)  in  France,  list  of  those  of  fe- 
males, 264-5 — of  those  of  females  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  imprisoned,  265-7 — 
of  those  for  mixed  purposes,  267-9  — of  those 
of  men  for  teaching,  270-1 — for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  271. 

Ordnance  Memoir  of  Ireland,  regret  at  its  sus- 
pension, 601 — commission  to  enquire  into  it, 
502 — their  report,  topographical  and  historical 
materials  collected,  503 — collectors  of  the 
differentdepartments,504 — sacredgeography, 
510 — its  researches  desired  by  men  of  all 
parties,  517. 

Organic  remains,  description,  352 — order  in 
wliich  they  occur,  354. 

Origen,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  honour  to  the 
saints,  73,  74 — doubt  as  to  the  exemption 
from  sin  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  335. 

Ormond,  earl  of,  his  mandate  excluding  the 
Irish  from  Church  preferment,  179 — marquis 
of,  appointed  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Irish.  531. 


INDEX. 


Pale  (Irish),  its  lawless  character,  173. 

Palmer,  Mr.,  explains  away  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  318 — his  mistranslation,  344. 

Paris,  chastised  by  a  pestilence,  6 — its  im- 
proved state,  8,  10,  12— frightful  state  of  its 
lower  classes,  18 — archbishop  of,  exposes 
Causin,  417  (note). 

Pennefather,  chief  justice,  his  charge  in  the 
Irish  state  trials,  393. 

Perezes,  persecutes  the  Persian  Christians, 
127. 

Persia,  its  encouragement  of  Nestorians,  128. 

Petrie,  Mr.,  his  historical  labours  in  Ireland, 
606 — evidence  on  Irish  monumental  remains, 
610. 

Poets,  early  Irish,  464 — enumerated,  467. 

Portuguese,  their  discovery  of  the  Malabar 
Christians,150  — their  profligate  example,  152. 

Prescott,  Mr,,  his  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  46 — 
merits  of  the  work,  66. 

Prester  John,  probable  origin  of  the  story,  129. 

Prosecutions,  in  Ireland,  the  interest  they 
excited,  373 — irregularly  conducted,  376 — 
nature  of  the  conspiracy,  384 — the  verdict, 
393— its  effect  upon  Ireland,  394, 

Protestants,  their  offence  at  the  honour  paid  to 
the  saints  abroad,  78 — attempts  in  Germany 
to  recur  to  the  old  forms  of  Protestantism, 
105 — formularies  enumerated,  107. 

Provinces,  those  in  France  and  Spain  which 
had  local  governments  most  loyal,  33. 

Puritans,  their  intolerance  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
526. 

Pusey,  Dr.,  his  sermon  avoids  stating  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  85 — compared 
with  the  language  of  the  fathers,  85. 

Queen's  Bench,  Irish  court  of,  anxiety  there 
during  the  state  trials,  377. 

Ravignan,  Pere  de,  his  sermons,  9  — ^ves  com- 
munion to  1500  men,  10 — his  defence  of  the 
Jesuits,  408— his  appeal  for  them,  442. 

Relics,  processions  at  their  translation,  320. 

Religion  its  improvement  in  Paris  since  the 
pestilence,  7-36 — mitigates  the  contest  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish,  184  —now  flou- 
rishing in  Ireland,  219. 

Representation  of  the  French  people  unfaithful 
and  imperfect,  31. 

Revolution,  a  punishment  of  all  classes  in 
France,  1 — its  good  effects,  2 — summary  of 
the  effects  of  that  in  1830,  33-6. 

Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  its  account  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  in  France, 
262.4. 

Rinuceini,  archbishop  of  Fermo,  value  of  his 
letters,  621 — recently  published,  622 — docu- 
ments relating  to  him,  523 — his  report  on  the 
two  parties  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  529 — 
appointed  legate  in  Ireland,  533 — sketch  of 
his  life,  634 — arrives  in  Ireland,  535 — takes 
part  with  the  "old  Irish,"  636. 

Rivaux,  abbot  of,  accused  for  refusing  to  sur- 
render, 251. 

Robertson,  Mr. ,  translator  of  Moehler's  "  Sym- 
bolism," 96 — his  account  of  Moehler's  "Athan- 
asius,"  99 — his  reasons  for  the  design  of  the 
"Symbolism,"  105. 


Robinson,  Rev.  R.,  his  evidence  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Irish  antiquities,  607 — private  exertion 
inadequate  for  antiquarian  research,  608. 

Roselly  de  Lorgues,  M.,  describes  the  religious 
reaction  in  Paris,  7-12. 

Royalists  in  France,  their  conduct,  80. 

Royalty,  considered  in  France  an  inevitable 
e\'il,31. 

Sailors,  instances  of  their  humanity,  450. 

Saints,  arguments  for  and  against  honouring 
them,  71-80 — their  invocation  defended  by 
Moehler,  116 — Lutheran  doctrine  considered, 
116— their  honour  justified  from  the  fathers, 
318, — miracles,  321. 

Saints,  various  proofs  of  the  ancient  practice  of 

•    honouring  them,  327. 

Scarampi,  Father,  sent  from  Rome  to  watch 
affairs  in  Ireland  in  1643,  632. 

Scripture,  its  insufficiency  by  itself  in  contro- 
versy with  the  Gnostics,  108 — with  the  Uni- 
tarians, 109. 

Sewell,  on  French  literature,  29. 

Shell,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  Irish  State  Trials, 
386. 

Simeon  (the),  a  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  136 
— his  interview  with  Dr.  Grant,  137. 

Smith,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  his  character  as 
a  law  officer,  379 — his  black  letter  learning, 
380 — his  opening  speech,  383. 

Society  in  France,  31. 

Spain,  its  grandest  period  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  46. 

Staunton,  Mr.,  his  writings,  231. 

Strata  of  the  earth,  description,  360 — their 
formation,.  351 — organic  remains  in  them, 
352 — their  appearances,  358. 

Suil  Dhuv,  the  coiner,  by  Griffin,  extract  from, 
295-9. 

Symbolism,  (Moehler's),  the  design  of  the  work, 
104. 

St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  his  rise  and  influence  in 
the  Church,  119. 

St.  Ambrose,  recommends  invocation  of  the 
martyrs,  75 — uses  the  word  "  is  made,"  in 
speaking  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
86 — on  the  "change,"  in  the  elements,  88 — 
"  transform,"  89 — on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  340. 

St.  Athanasius,  on  the  adoration  of  the  myste- 
ries after  the  consecration,  87 — on  holy  vir- 
ginity and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  341. 

St.  Asterius,  his  sermons  "  on  St.  Phoc£is  "  and 
"  on  the  Holy  Martyrs,"  312-3. 

St.  Augustine,  on  the  assistance  rendered  to  us 
by  the  saints,  74,  (note). 

St.  Babylos,  miracle,  on  the  removal  of  his 
rehcs,  319. 

St.  Basil,  on  the  saints'  knowledge  of  human 
affairs,  75. 

St.  Cyprian,  mentions  a  practice  among  the 
early  Christians,  73. 

St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  his  caution  to  the  com- 
municant, 82 — on  the  "  change  "  in  the  ele- 
ments, 88. 

St.  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  ontransubstantiation,89. 

St.  Eucherius,  his  doctrine  as  to  honouring  the 
saints,  316. 
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St.  Francis  Regis,  association  of,  for  legitimizing 
the  marriages  of  the  poor,  261. 

St.  Genesius,  held  in  honour,  326. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Theodore,  77 — on  transuhstantiation,  89 — 
says  "  that  the  elements  are  trans-elemented," 
90—"  transmuted,"  01. 

St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  relates  miracles,  321. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  his  invocation  of  saints, 
76 — his  letters  to  Thacla,  76 — on  the  saints' 
knowledge  of  our  affairs,  77 — relates  the  case 
of  St.  Justina,  80. 

St.  Gregory,  of  Tours,  relates  miracles,  824. 

St.  Ignatius,  conceives  the  idea  of  his  religious 
exercises,  421 — their  order,  422 — choice  of  a 
state  of  life,  424 — the  fundamental  principle, 
425 — constitutions  of  the  Jesuits,  426. 

St.  Irenseus,  uses  the  word  "  becometh,"  in 
speaMng  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
86. 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  on  the  saints'  solicitude 
for  our  welfare,  77 — uses  the  word  "  be- 
come,"  in  speaking  of  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  86 — "  transformation,"  89 — on  the 
help  of  the  saints,  818 — on  their  relics,  319. 

St.  John  Damascene,  on  the  supernatural  trans- 
mutation of  the  bread  and  wine,  91. 

St.  Justin  Martyr,  on  the  change  in  the  sacred 
elements,  87. 

St.  Patrick,  establishes  the  voluntary  system  in 
Ireland,  199— synods  held  by  him,  200. 

St  Paulinus,  of  Nola,  honours  St.  Felix  as  his 
patron,  816. 

St,  Proclus,  on  honouring  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
337. 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  founds  the  Christian 
Churches  in  Malabar,  160. 

St,  Vincent  of  Paul,  conference  of,  17 — mis- 
sionaries of,  21 — Lazarists  of,  22 — associa- 
tion of,  its  extensive  spread  in  France,  261. 

St.  Victrocius,  of  Rouen,  extracts  from  his 
work,  "  De  Laude  Sanctorum,"  322 

Tales  of  the  Munster  Festivals,  by  Griffin,  ex- 
tract  from,  293. 

Tartars,  a  large  body  of  them  become  Nestori- 
ans,  129. 

Theodoret,  his  description  of  the  honour  anci- 
ently paid  to  the  saints,  78 — speaks  of  the 
transmutation  of  the  elements,  91. 

Theophylact,  speaks  of  the  change  in  the  ele- 
ments, 88 — the  trans-elementing,  90. 

Theology  (German),  why  suspicious,  98. 

Thibet,  its  worship  in  some  degree  corresponding 
to  that  of  Christ,  129. 

Tithes,  introduced  into  Ireland,  210. 

Todd,  Dr.,  on  the  valuable  historical  materials 
in  the  Ordnance  Memoir,  505. 

Torran,  M.,  describes  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  23. 


Toribra,  de  Benevente,  his  missionary  labours  in 
Mexico,  and  life,  62. 

Transubstantiation  attacked  by  Dr.  Mant,  80. 

Tradition  proved  to  be  necessary,  110 — unset- 
tied  opinions  of  Protestants  on  it,  111. 

Trioche,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  present  delegate  apos- 
tolic of  the  Chaldeans,  135. 

Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  his  labours  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  Irish  language,  472 — meditates  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  473 — his  skill  as  a 
translator,  474 — his  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad,  378. 

University  in  France,  23 — its  baneful  monopoly, 
24-26 — discussed  in  the  Memorial  of  the 
Paris  Bishops,  37-44. 

Unitarians,  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Gnos- 
tics, controversy  against  them,  109. 

Vatimesnil,  M.  de,  proves  that  the  Jesuits  are 
not  illegal  in  France,  408 — that  the  laws  ex- 
pelling them  are  repealed,  41 3. 

Veuillot,  on  French  literature,  28. 

Villafagna,  conspires  against  Cortes,  56. 

VUlemain,  M.,  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  410. 

Visitors,  of  the  monks,  their  falsehood  and  rapa- 
city, 252  3, 

Voltaire,  his  want  of  patriotism,  letters  to  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  418. 

Voluntary  system,  in  Ireland,  what  meant  by 
the  term,  191 — its  apostolic  antiquity  proved, 
193-4 — practised  in  the  Ancient  Church,  195 
and  in  the  fourth  century,  197 — established 
by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  199 — maintained 
there  till  the  Reformation,  202 — instances  of 
gifts  of  voluntary  offerings,  203 — from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  time,  205 — volun- 
tary offerings  claimed  as  of  right  by  the  Pro- 
testants, 206 — arguments  for  the  system  re- 
viewed, 207 — no  other  system  permanent  in 
the  Irish  Church,  209 — not  to  be  now  aban- 
doned, 217. 

Wesley,  John,  his  account  of  his  sudden  call, 
makes  a  schism,  120. 

Whitfield,  his  influence  with  the  Methodists, 
120. 

Whiteside,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  Irish  State 
Trials,  388. 

Wiseman,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  his  opinion  on*  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  369 — con- 
firmed, 371 — his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
language,  472. 

Wright,  Mr.,  his  "  Letters  relating  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Monasteries  "  criticised,  245 — his 
accusations  without  foundation,  246 — the 
writers  of  the  letters  in  his  work,  249 — pub- 
lication of  his  work  by  the  Camden  Society 
protested  against,  255. 

Wyse,  Mr,,  his  evidence  on  government  archaeo- 
logical researches,  612 — as  pursued  in  France, 
513. 
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